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**Many  of  yonr  lordships  mast  recoUect  what  ased  to  take  place  on 
the  high  roads  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  this  metropolls  some  years  ago. 
Scarcely  a  carriage  coald  pass  without  being  robbed  ;  and  frequently  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  fight  with ,  «id  give  battle  to ,  the  highway- 
men  who  infested  the  roads."  —  Duke  ofWellington's  Speech  on 
the  Metrópolis  PoliceBill,  June  6th.   Mirror  ofParlmment,  1829,  p.  2050. 

^^Can  any  man  doabt  whether  it  is  better  to  he  a  great  statesman  or 
a  common  thief? "  ~  Jonathan  Wild. 
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**Many  of  your  lordships  must  recollect  what  used  to  take  place  on 
the  high  roads  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  this  metropolis  some  yean  ago. 
Scarcely  a  carriage  coald  pass  without  being  robbed;  and  frequently  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  fight  with,  and  give  battle  to,  the  highway- 
men  who  infested  the  roads."  —  Duke  of  WeIIington*8  Speech  on 
the  Metropolis  PoliceBill,  Jime  6th,  Mirror  of  Parliament ,  1829,  p.2050. 

**  Can  any  man  donbt  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  great  statesman  or 
a  common  thief?**—  Jonathan  Wild. 
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P  R  E  F  A  e  E. 


This  NoYel  so  far  differs  from  the  other  fictions  by  the  same 
author ,  that  it  seeks  to  draw  its  interest  rather  from  practical  thanl 
ideal  soarces.    Out  of  some  twelve  Novels  or  Romances ,  embra-4 
cing,  howeyer  inadequately,  a  great  varìety  of  scene  and  character, 

—  from  "Pelham"  to  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  —  from 
"Ricnzi"  tothe  "LastDaysofFompeii,"  —  "PaulCaflford"iS| 
the  only  one  in  which  a  robber  has  been  made  the  hero,  or  the 
pecniiar  phases  of  life  which  he  illustrates  bave  been  brought  into 
any  prominent  description. 

Without  paosing  to  inquire  what  realm  of  manners ,  or  what 
order  of  crime  and  sorrow  are  open  to  art,  and  capabie  of  adminis- 
terfng  to  the  proper  ends  of  fiction ,  I  may  he  permitted  to  ob- 
serre,  that  the  present  subject  vas  selected,  and  the  Novel  written, 
Yith  a  twofoid  object: 

First»  to  draw  attention  to  two  errors  in  our  penai  institutions,        (/^ 
Tiz.  a  Ticions  Prison-discipline  and  a  sanguinary  Criminal  Gode, 

—  the  babit  of  first  comipting  the  boy  by  the  yery  punishment  that 
onght  to  redeem  him,  and  then  hanging  the  man,  at  the  first  occa- 
sion,  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rìd  of  our  own  blunders.  Be- 
tween  the  example  of  crime  which  the  tyro  learns  from  the  felons  iu 
the  prìson-yard,  and  the  horrible  levity  with  which  the  mob  gather 
lomid  the  drop  at  Newgate,  there  is  a  connexion  which  a  writer 
may  be  pardoned  for  quitting  loftier  regions  of  imagination  to  trace 
and  to  detect.  So  far  this  hook  is  less  a  picture  of  the  king's 
higfaway  tban  the  law*s  royal  road  to  the  gallows ,  —  a  satire  on 
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^'Many  of  yoar  lordships  must  recollect  what  used  to  take  place  on 
the  high  roads  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  this  metropolis  some  years  ago. 
Scarcely  a  carriage  coald  pass  withoat  being  robbed;  and  freqaently  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  fight  with ,  and  give  battle  to ,  the  highway- 
men  who  infested  the  roads."  —  Duke  of  Wellington^s  Speech  on 
the  Metropolis  PoliceBill,  Jiine  6th*  Mirror  of  ParUament »  1829,  p. 2060. 

^^Can  any  man  doabt  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  great  statesman  or 
a  common  thief? "  ~  Jonathan  Wild. 
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This  Novel  so  far  differs  from  the  otker  fictions  by  the  same 
aathor ,  that  it  seeks  to  draw  its  interest  rather  from  practìcal  thanJ 
ideal  sources.    Oat  of  some  twelve  Novels  or  Romances ,  embra-| 
eing,  howeyer  inadegaately,  a  great  yariety  of  scene  and  cbaracter, 

—  from  "Pelbam"  to  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  —  from 
"Rienzi"  tothe**LastDaysofPompeil,"  —  "Paul  Clifford"  is, 
the  only  one  in  which  a  robber  hasbeenmadethehero,  or  the 
pecniiar  phases  of  life  which  he  illustrates  have  been  brought  into 
any  prominent  descrìption. 

Withoat  paosiog  to  inquire  what  realm  of  manners ,  or  what 
order  of  crime  and  sorrow  are  open  to  art,  and  capable  of  adminis- 
tering  to  the  proper  ends  of  fiction ,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serre,  that  (he  present  subject  vas  selected,  and  the  Noyel  written, 
with  a  twofoid  object: 

First,  to  draw  attention  to  two  errors  in  our  penai  institntions,        \/ 
tìz.  a  Yicions  Prìson-discipline  and  a  sanguinary  Criminal  Code, 

—  the  habit  of  first  comipting  the  boy  by  the  yery  panishment  that 
onght  to  redeem  him,  and  then  hangìng  the  man,  at  the  first  occa- 
Sion,  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  own  blunders.  Be- 
tween  the  example  of  crime  which  the  tyro  learns  from  the  felons  iu 
the  prison-yard,  and  the  horrible  leyity  with  which  the  mob  gather 
roond  the  drop  at  Newgate ,  there  is  a  connexion  which  a  writer 
may  be  pardoned  for  qoitting  loftier  regions  of  imagination  to  trace 
and  to  detect.  So  far  this  hook  is  less  a  pletore  of  the  king's 
highway  tban  the  law's  royal  road  to  the  galiows ,  —  a  satire  on 
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the  short  cut  established  between  the  House  of  Coireclion  and  the 
I  Condemned  Celi.  A  second  and  a  lighter  object  in  the  nove!  of 
'*Paul  Clifford"  (and  hence  the  introduction  of  a  semi-burlesque 
or  travesty  in  the  earlier  chapters),  was  to  shew  that  there  is 
nothing  essentially  different  between  vulgar  ylce  and  fashionable 
vice ,  —  and  that  the  slang  of  the  one  circle  is  but  an  easy  para^ 
phrase  of  the  cant  of  the  other. 

The  Snpplementary  Essays,  entìtled**Tomlinsoniana,"  which 
contain  the  corollaries  to  various  problems  suggested  in  tiìliiOYel, 
bave  been  restored  to  the  present  edition. 

CUfion,Jt^7&,  1840. 


PAUL    CLIFFORD. 


CHARTER   I. 

**Sa7,  ye  oppreat  by  «ome  fantastic  voes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose, 
Who  press  the  dowuy  cnuch  ^hile  slaves  adrance 
AVltb  timld  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance; 
Who  wìth  sad  prayers  the  veary  doctor  tease 
To  name  the  naneless  ever-new  disease; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure: 
HoTT  vronld  yon  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie 
Despiied,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  1 
How  wouid  ye  bear  to  draw  yonr  latest  breath 
AVhere  ali  that^s  wretched  paves  the  vray  to  death  ì  " 

Crabbe. 

It  vas  a  dark  and  stormy  night;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  — 
exeept  at  occasionai  intervals ,  when  it  was  checked  by  a  Yiolent 
gostofwind  vhich  swept  up  tiie  streets  (for  it  is  in  London  that 
our  scene  Ues),  rattling  along  the  house-tops,  and  Gercely  agitating 
the  scanty  (lame  of  the  lamps  that  struggled  against  the  darkness. 
Tbrongh  one  of  the  obscurest  quarters  of  London ,  and  among 
haoniB  little  lored  1^  the  gentlemen  of  the  police,  a  man,  evìdently 
of  the  lowest  ordera,  was  wending  bis  soùtary  way.  He  stopped 
twìce  or  thrice  at  difierent  shops  and  houses  of  a  description  cor- 
lespondent  with  the  appearance  of  the  quartier  in  which  they 
vere  sitaated,  —  and  tended  inquiry  for  some  article  or  another 
vhieh  did  not  seem  easily  to  be  met  with.  Ali  the  answers  he  re- 
cdTed  were  eonched  in  the  negative  ;  and  as  he  turoed  from  each 
door  he  mnttered  to  himsclf ,  in  no  very  elegant  phraseology,  bis 
disappoìotment  and  discontcnt.  At  lenglh,  at  one  house,  the 
laedlord,  a  stnrdy  butcher,  after  rendering  the  same  rcpiy  the  in- 
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quirer  had  hitherto  received,  added,  —  *'But  if  this  yiil  do  as 
veli,  Dummìe,  it  is  quite  at  your  sarvìce  !  "  Paosing  reflecUvely  for 
a  moment,  Dummìe  responded,  that  he  thought  the  thing  proffered 
m  i  gh  t  do  as  well  ;  and  thrusting  it  into  bis  ampie  pocket  he  strode 
away  with  as  rapid  a  motion  as  the  wìnd  and  the  Vaiù  would  allow. 
He  soon  came  to  a  nest  of  low  and  dìngy  buìldings,  at  the  entrance 
to  whìch,  in  half-effaced  characters,  vas  wrìtten  ^^Thames  Court." 
Halting  at  the  most  conspicnous  of  these  buildings ,  an  inn  or  ale- 
house  ,  through  the  half-closed  Windows  of  which  blazed  out  in 
ruddy  comfort  the  beams  of  the  hospitable  hearth,  he  knodied  has- 
tily  at  the  door.  He  was  admitted  by  a  lady  of  a  certain  age ,  and 
endowed  wìth  a  comely  rotundity  of  race  and  person. 

**  Hast  got  it ,  -  Dummie?  "  said  she  quickly ,  as  she  dosed  the 
door  on  the  guest. 

**  Noa ,  noa  !  not  exactly  —  but  I  thinks  as  ow  — " 

**  Pìsh,  yon  fool  !  "  cried  the  woman  interrupting  him,  peeTÌshly. 
<*yy ,  it  is  no  use  desaving  me.  You  knows  you  has  only  stepped 
from  my  boosing  ken  to  another,  and  you  has  not  been  arterthe 
hook  at  ali.  So  there's  the  poor  eretur  a-raving  and  a-dying ,  and 
you-". 

**  Let  I  speak  !  "  interrupted  Dummie  in  bis  turn.  ''I  tells  yoo, 
I  veni  first  to  Mother  Bussblone's,  who,  I  knows,  chops  the  whiners 
moroing  and  evening  to  the  young  ladies ,  and  I  axes  there  for  a 
Bible ,  and  she  says ,  says  she ,  *  l 'as  only  a  *  Companion  to  the 
//alter!  '  but  you'll  get  a  Bible,  I  thinks,  at  Master  Talkins,  —  the 
cobbler, — as  preaches.'  So  I  goes  to  Master  Talkins,  and  he  says, 
says  he,  *  l 'as  no  cali  for  the  Bible — 'cause  vy?  —  l 'as  a  cali  vith- 
out  ;  but  mayhap  yon'll  he  a-getting  it  at  the  butcher's  hoyer  the 
vay  —  cause  vy?  —  the  butcher  '11  he  damned  !  *  So  I  goes  hover 
the  vay,  and  the  butcher  says,  says  he,  *  l 'as  not  a  Bible  ;  but  l 'as 
a  hook  of  plays  bound  for  ali  the  vorld  just  like  'un ,  and  mayhap 
the  poor  eretur  mayn't  see  the  difference.'  So  I  takes  the  plays, 
Mrs.Margery,  and  bere  they  he  surely  !  — And  bow's  poor  Judy?" 

**Fearsome  !  she'll  not  he  the  over  night,  l'm  a-thinking." 

"  Veli ,  ni  track  up  the  dancers  !  " 

So  saying ,  Dummie  ascended  a  doorless  staircase ,  across  the 
entrance  of  which  a  blanket,  stretehed  angularly  from  the  wall  to 


the  chimney,  afforded  a  kind  of  screen;  and  presently  he  stood 
within  a  chamber,  which  the  dark  and  painful  genius  of  Crabbe 
mig^t  haye  delighted  to  portray.    The  walls  were  white-washed, 
ind  ai  sundry  places  strange  figores  and  grotesqoe  characters  had 
been  traeed  bj  some  ìnirthfol  inmate ,  in  such  sable  outline  as  the 
end  of  a  smoked  stick  or  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cfaarcoal  is  wont  to 
produce.  Theiraii  and  flickering  light  afforded  by  a  farthing  candle 
gare  a  sort  of  grimness  and  menace  to  these  acbievements  of  picto- 
rial  art,  espedally  as  they  more  than  once  received  embellishment 
fipm  portraìts  of  Satan,  snch  as  he  is  accustomed  to  he  drawn.    À 
low  fire  bumed  gloomily  in  the  sooty  grate  ;  and  on  the  bob  hissed 
'*the  stili  SDiall  voice"  of  an  iron  kettle.  On  a  round  deal-table  were 
twoYials,  acraekedcup,  a  broken  spoon  of  some  dull  metal ,  and 
npon  two  or  three  mutilated  chairs  were  seattered  various  articles 
of  female  attiro.    On  another  table ,  placed  below  a  high,  narrow, 
shatterless  casement  (athwart  which,   instead  of  a  curtain,  a 
checkedapron  had  been  loosely  hung,  and  now  waved  fitfully  to 
and  fro  in  the  gusts  of  wind  that  made  easy  ingress  throngh  many  a 
chiok  and  eranny),  were  a  looking  glass,  sundry  appliances  ofthe 
toilet ,  a  box  of  coarse  rouge ,  a  few  ornaments  of  more  show  than 
talne;  and  a  watch ,.  the  regular  and  cairn  clink  of  which  produced 
that  indescribably  painful  feeling  which,  we  fear,  many  of  onr 
readers  who  bave  heard  the  sound  in  a  sick  chamber  ean  easily  re- 
cali. A  largo  tester-bed  stood  opposite  to  this  table,  and  the  look- 
faig-glass  partially  reflected  curtains  of  a  faded  stripc,  and  ever  and 
anon  (as  the  posìtion  of  the  snfferer  foUowed  the  restless  emotion 
of  a  dìsordered  mind) ,  glimpses  of  the  face  of  one  on  whom  Death 
was  rapidly  bastening.    Beside  this  bed  now  stood  Dummie ,  a 
small,  thin  man,  dressed  in  a  tattered  plosh  jerktn ,  from  which 
the  raio-drops  slowly  dripped ,  and  with  a  thin ,  yeliow,  cunning 
physiognomy,  grotesquely  hideous  in  feature  bat  not  positively  vil- 
ìtnoas  in  expression»  On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  stood  a  little  boy 
of  abont  three  years  old ,  dressed  as  if  belongìng  to  the  better 
classes,  although  the  garb  was  somewhat  tattered  and  discoloured. 
The  poor  child  trembled  violently,  and  cvidently  looked  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  on  the  entrancc  of  Dummie.    And  now  there  slowly« 
and  with  many  a  phthisical  sigh,  beaved  towards  the  foot  of  the 
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"Many  of  yonr  lordships  must  recoUect  what  used  to  take  place  on 
the  high  roads  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  this  metropolls  some  years  ago. 
Scarcely  a  carriage  coald  pass  withoat  being  robbed;  and  freqaently  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  fight  with ,  and  give  battle  to ,  the  hlghway- 
men  who  infested  the  roads.*'  —  Duke  ofWellington's  Speeeh  on 
the  Metrópolis  PoliceBillt  hine  6th,  Mirrar  ofParliament,  1829,  p.  2060. 

"Can  any  man  doabt  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  great  statesman  or 
a  common  thief?'*—  Jonathan  Wild. 
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P  R  E  F  A  e  E. 


This  Novel  so  far  dìffers  from  the  otlier  fictions  by  the  same 
anthor ,  that  it  seeks  to  draw  its  interest  rather  from  practical  thanl 
ideal  sources.    Oat  of  some  twelve  Novels  or  Romances ,  embra-| 
cing,  howeyer  inadequately,  agreatTarìetyofsceQeaDdcharacter, 

—  from  "Pelham"  to  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  —  from 
"Rienzi"  to  the  "LastDaysofPompeii,"  —  "Paul  Clifford "iSj 
the  only  ODO  in  which  a  robber  has been  made  the  hero ,  or  the 
pecoliar  phases  of  life  which  he  illustrates  bave  been  brought  into 
any  prominent  descrìption. 

Withont  pausing  to  inqaire  what  realm  of  manners ,  or  what 
order  of  crime  and  sorrow  are  open  to  art,  and  capable  of  adminis- 
tering  to  the  proper  ends  of  fiction ,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serre,  that  the  present  snbject  vas  selected,  and  the  Noyel  written, 
with  a  twofoid  object: 

First,  to  draw  attention  to  two  errors  in  our  penai  institations,        \/^ 
tìz.  a  vicions  Prison-discipline  and  a  sanguinary  Criminal  Code, 

—  the  habit  of  first  comipting  the  boy  by  the  yery  punishment  that 
ongfat  to  redeem  him,  and  then  hanging  the  man,  at  the  first  occa- 
sion,  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  own  blunders.  Be- 
tween  the  eiample  of  crime  which  the  tyro  learns  from  the  felons  iu 
the  prìsoD-yard,  and  the  horrible  leyity  with  which  the  mob  gather 
round  the  drop  at  Newgate ,  there  is  a  connexion  which  a  writer 
may  be  pardoned  for  quitting  loftier  regions  of  imagìnation  to  trace 
and  to  detect.  So  far  this  hook  is  less  a  picture  of  the  king's 
higfaway  than  the  law's  royal  road  to  the  gallows ,  —  a  satire  on 
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student,  without  lifling  hìs  eyes  from  the  page ,  throagh  whicb  he 
was  spelling  bis  instructive  way. 

**0h!  he  be's  a  chip  of  the  right  block,  dame!"  said  Mr. 
Dunnaker,  as  he  applìed  bis  pipe  to  an  ìllumined  piece  of  paper. 
**  He  'Il  rìde  a  oss  foaied  hj  a  haconi  yet,  I  varrants  !  " 

To  this  propbecy  the  dame  replied  only  M'itb  a  look  of  indigDa- 
tioD,  and  rocking  berself  to  and  fro  in  ber  buge  cbair,  sbe  rer- 
mained  for  some  moments  in  silent  tbougbt.  At  last  sbe  again 
wistfully  eyed  the  hopeful  boy,  and  calling  bim  to  ber  side ,  com- 
munlcated  some  order,  in  a  dejected  wbisper.  Paul,  on  per- 
ceiving  it,  disappeared  bebind  the  blanket,  and  presently  retnmed 
witb  a  bottle  and  a  vineglass.  Witb  an  abstracted  gestnre ,  and 
an  air  that  betokened  continued  meditation ,  the  good  dame  took 
the  inspiring  cordial  from  the  band  of  ber  yoathM  cup-bearer, 

"And  ere  a  man  had  power  to  «ay  *Behold!' 
Tbe  jawt  of  Lobkint  had  devonred  it  np  : 
So  quick  bright  thinga  come  to  confusioni** 

The  nectarean  beverage  seemed  to  operate  ebeerìly  on  tbe  matron's 
system;  and  placing  ber  band  on  tbe  boy'scnrling  head,  sbe  said, 
(like  Àndromache,  dakruon  gelasasa,  or,  as  Scott  batb  it, 
*  *  Witb  a  smile  in  ber  cheek ,  but  a  tear  in  ber  eye  ;  "  )  — 

**  Paul,  thy  beart  be  good  !  —  tby  hcart  be  good  ! — Thou  didst 
not  spili  a  drop  of  the  tape!  Teli  me,  my  boney,  why  didst 
thou  lick  Tom  Tobyson?  " 

"Because,"  answered  Paul,  **be  said  as  how  you  ougbt  to 
bave  been  banged  long  ago  !  " 

**Tom  Tobyson  is  a  good-for-nought,"  relurned  the  dame, 
**and  descrves  to  shove  tbe  tumbler;  *  but,  ohmycbild! 
be  not  too  yenturesomc  in  taking  up  tbe  sticks  for  a  bloweu.  It 
bas  been  tbe  ruiu  of  many  a  man  afore  you ,  and  vhen  two  roen 
goes  to  quarrel  for  a  'oman ,  they  doesn't  know  the  natur  of  the 
thiogtheyquarrelsabout;  —  mind  thy latter  end,  Paul,  and  re- 
\ercoce  the  old ,  Tvithout  axing  what  they  bas  been  before  they 
passed  into  the  wale  of  years  ;  —  thou  may  'st  get  me  my  pipe, 
Paul ,  —  it  is  upstalrs ,  under  the  pillow/* 

*  Be  ithipped  at  tbe  cart'a  tail. 
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While  Paul  was  accomplishìng  this  errand ,  the  lady  of  the 
Mug,  Cxing  ber  eyes  upoa  Mr.  Dunnaker,  said,  ''Darnmie, 
Dummie ,  if  little  Paul  should  come  to  be  scragged  !  " 

*' Wbisb!"  muttered  Dummie ,  glaDcing  over  bis  shoalder  at 
Mac  Grawler,  —  '^Maybap  that  gemmaD,"  —  bere  bis  voice  be- 
carne  scarcely  audible  evea  to  Mre.  Lobkins;  but  bis  whispcr 
seemed  to  ìmply  an  insinuation,  that  the  iliustrìous  editor  of 
''The  AsiDSum"  might  be  either  an  informcr,  or  one  of  tbose 
beroes  on  ivhom  an  informer  sobslsts. 

Mrs.  Lobkins'  answer,  coucbed  in  the  same  key,  appeared  to 
satisff  Dunnaker,  for,  with  a  look  ofgreat  contempi,  be  chucked 
ophisbead,  andsaid,  **Obo!  that  beali,  beit!" 

Paul  bere  reappeared  witb  the  pipe ,  and  the  dame ,  baving 
filled  the  tube,  leaned  forward,  and  lighted  the  Yirginian  weed 
from  the  blower  of  Mr.  Dunnaker.  A3  in  this  interesting  occn- 
pation  the  beads  of  the  hostess  and  the  guest  approached  each 
olher,  tbe  glowing  ligbt  playing  cbeerily  on  the  countenance  of 
each,  there  was  an  honest  simplicity  in  the  picture  that  wouid  bave 
merìted  tbe  racy  and  vigorous  genius  of  a  Cruiksbank.  As  soon 
as  thePromethean  spark  bad  been  fnlly  communicated  to  the  lady*s 
tube,  Mrs.  Lobkins,  stili  possessed  by  the  gloomy  idea  she  bad 
coDJured  up ,  repeated ,  — 

*'Àh,  Dummie,  if  little  Paul  should  be  scragged!"  Dummie, 
wìthdraiving  the  pipe  from  bis  mouth,  beaved  a  sympathising  puff, 
but  remained  silent;  and  Mrs.  Lobkins,  turning  toPanl,  vho 
stood  vitb  mouth  open  and  ears  erect  at  this  bodiug  ejaculation, 
said, — 

**Bostthink,  Paul,  they'd  bave  the  heartto  bang  thee?" 

*'I  think  they'd  bave  the  rope ,  dame  !  "  retumed  the  youth. 

*'But  you  need  not  go  for  to  run  your  ncck  into  thenooso!" 
said  the  matron  ;  and  then ,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  moralising, 
she  tumed  round  to  the  youth,  and  gazing  upon  bis  attcntive 
countenance ,  accosted  bim  with  the  following  admonitions  :  — 

''Mindtby  kittychism,  child,  and  reverence  old  age.  Never 
steal,  'specially  when  anjone  be  in  the  way.  Never  go  snacks 
with  tbem  as  be  older  tban  you,  —  'cause why?  the  older  a  cove 
be ,  the  more  he  cares  for  bis  self,  and  the  less  for  bis  partner. 
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Àt  twenty,  we  diddles  the  public;  at  forly,  ive  diddles  oor 
croDÌes!  Be  modest,  Paul,  and  stick  to  your  sitivation  in  life. 
Go  noi  with  fine  tobymeu ,  who  bum  out  like  a  candle  ivot  has  a 
thief  in  it  ;  —  ali  flare  and  gone  in  a  whiiiy  !  Leaye  liquor  to  the 
aged,  who  can't  do  without it.  Tape  ofteu  proves  a  halter,  and 
there  be's  no  ruin  like  blue  ruin  !  Read  your  Bible ,  and  talk  like 
a  pious  'un.  People  goes  more  by  your  words  tban  your  actions. 
If  you  wants  what  is  not  your  own,  try  and  do  without  it;  and  if 
you  cannot  do  without  it,  take  it  away  by  insìnivation,  not  bhister. 
They  as  swindles ,  does  more  and  risks  less  than  they  as  robs  ; 
and  if  you  cheats  toppingly,  you  may  laugh  at  the  topping  cheat.  * 
And  now  go  play." 

Paul  seìzed  bis  hat ,  but  lingered  ;  and  the  dame  guessing  at 
the  siguification  of  the  pause ,  drew  forth ,  and  placed  in  the  boy's 
hand  the  sum  of  fivc  halfpence  and  one  farthing.  **  There ,  boy," 
quoth  she,  and  she  stroked  bis  head  fondly  when  she  spoke  ;  "you 
does  right  not  to  play  for  nothing,  it's  loss  of  ttme  !  but  play  with 
those  as  be  less  than  yourseV,  and  then  you  can  go  for  to  beat  'em 
if  they  says  you  go  for  to  cheat!  " 

Paul  vanished  ;  and  the  dame ,  laylng  ber  hand  on  Dummf e's 
shoulder,  said, — 

**  There  be  nothing  like  a  friend  in  need,  Dummie  ;  and  some- 
how  or  other,  I  thinks  as  how  you  knows  more  of  the  horrigin  of 
that  'ere  lad  than  any  of  us  !  " 

** Me,  dame!"  exclaimed  Dummie ,  with  the  broad  gaze  of 
astonishment. 

**  Ah,  you!  you  knows  as  how  the  mother  saw  more  of  you 
just  afpre  she  died ,  than  she  did  of 'ere  one  of  us.  Noar ,  now  — 
noar,  now  !  teli  us  ali  about  'un.    Did  she  steal  un  y  think  ye?" 

**  Lauk ,  mother  Margery  !  dost  think  I  knows?  Tot  put  such 
a  crotchet  in  your  'ead?" 

**Well!"  said  the  dame  with  a  disappointedl  sigh  »  "lalways 
thought  as  how  you  were  more  knowìng  about  it  than  you  owns. 
Dear,  dear ,  I  shall  never  forgit  the  night  when  Judith  brought  the 
poor  cretur  bere ,  —  you  knows  she  bad  becn  some  months  in  my 
house  afore  ever  I  see  *d  the  urchin ,  and  when  she  brought  it ,  shjó 

*  Galloiv^B. 
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looked  so  pale  and  gfaostly ,  that  I  had  not  the  beart  to  say  a  word, 
solstared  atthebrat,  and  it  stretched  ont  its  wee  Hitìe  handsto 
me.    And  the  mother  frowoed  at  it ,  and  throwed  it  into  my  lap  !  " 

*'Àh!  she  Tss  a  hawfui  voman,  that  *ere!"  saìd  Dummie, 
shaking  bis  head.  ''Buthowsomever,  the  burchio  fall  into  good 
baods;  for  I  be's  snre  yon  'as  been  a  better  mother  to  'un  than  the 
raal'un!" 

.  *'I  was  always  a  fool  about  childer,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lobkìns; 
"and  I  thìnks  as  how  little  Paul  tras  sent  to  be  a  comfort  to  my 
latterend!  —  fili  the  glass,  Dummie." 

**I'as  beard  as  ow  Judith  was  once  blowen  to  a  greatlord!" 
said  Dummie. 

**Like  enough!"  retumed  Mrs.  Lobkins  —  *'like  enongb! 
She  was  always  a  faTourite  of  mine ,  for  she  had  a  spuret  (spirit) 
asbigas  my  own;  and  she  paid  ber  rint  like  a  decent 'body ,  for 
ali  she  was  out  of  ber  sinses ,  or  nation  like  it." 

" Ay,  I  knows  as  how  you  liked  ber,  —  'cause  vy?  —  *l is 
not  your  vay ,  to  let  a  room  to  a  yoman  !  You  says  as  how  't  is  not 
respectable ,  and  you  only  lìkes  me  n  to  wisit  the  Mug  !  " 

''And  I  doesn't  like  ali  of  tbem  as  eomes  bere  !  **  answered  the 
dame  :  *  '  'specially  for  PauFs  sake  ;  but  what  can  a  Ione  'oman  do  ? 
Many's  the  gentlemen  highwaymen  wot  comes  bere ,  whose  money 
Is  as  good  as  the  clerk's  of  the  parish.  And  when  a  bob  *  is  in  my 
band ,  what  does  it  sinnify  whose  band  it  was  in  afore ?" 

"That's  what  I  cali  being  sinsible  and  practical,"  said 

Bummie,  approvingly.    '*And  arter  ali,  though  you  'as  a  mix* 

.ture  like,  I  does  not  know  a  balebouse  wbere  a  cove  is  better 

entertained ,  nor  meets  of  a  Sunday  more  illegant  company,  than 

the  Magi" 

Herc  the  conYersation ,  which  the  reader  must  know  had  been 
sustained  in  a  key  inaudible  to  a  tbird  person,  rcceived  a  check 
from  Mr.  iPeter  Mac  Grawler ,  who ,  having  finishcd  bis  revery  and 
histankard,  now  rose  to  depart.  First,  howeyer,  approaching 
Mrs.  Lobkins ,  be  observed  that  he  had  gone  on  credit  for  some 
days,  and  demanded  the  amount  of  bis  bill.  Glancing  towards 
certain  chalk  hieroglyphìcs  inscribed  on  the  wall  at  the  other  sido 

•  Shilling. 
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uf  the  fire-pUce ,  the  dame  answered ,  that  Mr.  Mae  Grawler  was 
iodebted  to  ber  for  the  suin  of  one  shilling  and  ninepenee  three 
farthings. 

After  a  short  preparatory  search  in  his  waisteoatpockets,  the 
critic  huuted  into  one  corner  a  solitary  half-crown ,  and  haring 
caught  it  betveen  his  finger  and  thumb ,  he  gaye  it  to  Mrs.  Lob* 
klDS ,  and  requesled  change. 

As  soon  as  the  matron  felt  her  hand  anointed  with  ivhat  has 
been  called  bysome  ingenious  Johnson  of  St.Giles's  '*the  oii  of 
pakns,"  her  countenance  softened  into  a  Gomplacent  smile;  and 
vhen  she  gaye  the  required  change  to  Mr.  Mac  Grawler,  she 
graciously  hoped  as  how  he  vfouìd  recommend  the  Mug  to  the 
public. 

*'  That  yon  may  be  sure  of/'  said  the  editor  of  'The  Asinsam." 
*'  There  is  not  a  place  wbere  I  am  so  mnch  at  home." 

With  that  the  learned  Scotsman  battoned  his  coat  and  wcnt  his 
way. 

*'  How  spiteful  the  world  be  I  '*  saldMrs.  Lobkins  after  a  pause, 
'  *  'specially  if  a  'oman  keeps  a  fashionable  sort  of  a  public  !  When 
Judith  dicd,  Joe,  the  dog's-meat  man,  said  I  war  ali  the  better 
for  it,  and  that  she  left  I  a  Ireasure  to  bring  up  the  urchin.  One 
would  think  a  thumper  makes  a  man  richer,  —  'cause  why?  — 
every  man  thumps!  I  got  nothing  more  than  a  watch  and  ten 
guìneas  when  Judy  died ,  and  sure  that  scarce  paid  for  the  burrel 
(burialj." 

**You  forgits  the  two  quids*  I  giv'  you  for  the  hold  box  ol 
rags ,  —  much  of  a  treasure  I  found  thcre  !  "  said  Dummie ,  with 
sycopbantic  archness. 

**Ay,"  cried  the  dame,  laughing,  **I  fancies  you  war  not 
pleased  with  the  bargain.  I  thought  you  war  too  old  a  rag-merchant 
to  be  so  free  with  the  blunt:  howsomever,  I  supposes  it  war  the 
tinsel  petticoat  as  took  you  in  !  " 

**As  it  has  mony  a  viser  man  than  the  like  of  I,"  rejoined 
Dummie ,  who  to  his  yarious  secret  professions  added  the  osten- 
sible  one  of  a  rag-merchant  and  dealer  in  broken  glass. 

*  Guìneas. 
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nie  refx>11ection  of  her  good  bargain  io  the  box  of  rags  opèned 
our  landlady's  heart. 

''Drink,  Diimmie/'  said  she  good-boinoaredly ,  — ''drink, 
I  scorns  to  score  lasb  to  a  friend." 

Bammìe  expressed  bis  gratitnde ,  refilled  bis  glass ,  and  the 
bospitable  matron  kuocking  ont  from  her  pipe  the  dylng  ashes, 
thusproceeded:  — 

"Tonsees,  Dummie,  though  I  oflen  beats  the  boy,  Iloves 
him ,  as  mucb  as  if  I  war  bis  raal  molher  —  Iwants  to  mako  bim 
an  honoor  to  bis  country  and  an  ixciption  to  my  family  !  " 

" Wbo  ali  flasbed  their  ivorìes  at  Surgeon's  Hall! "  added  the 
metaphorìeai  Dnmmie. 

"Trae!"  said  the  lady,  —  "they  died  game,  and  I  ben't 
asbamed  of  'em.  But  I  owes  a  duty  to  Paul's  mother ,  and  I  wants 
Paul  to  bave  a  long  life.  I  would  send  bim  to  school ,  but  you 
knows  as  bow  the  boys  only  corrupt  one  anotber.  Ànd  so,  I  shoold 
like  to  meet  wìth  some. decent  man  as  a  tutor,  to  teach  the  lad 
Latin  and  yartue  !  " 

"My  eyes!"  crìedlHimmie,  aghast  at  the  grandeur  of  this 
desire. 

"  The  boy  is 'cute  enongh,  and  he  loves  reading,''  continued 
the  dame.  "But  I  does  not  think  the  books  he  gets  bold  of  wiil 
teach  bim  the  way  to  grow  old." 

"And  ow  came  he  to  read  anybows? " 

"Ranting  Bob,  the  strolling  player,  taught  bim  his  letters, 
and  said  be'd  a  deal  of  janius  !  ** 

"And  wby  sbould  not  Banting  Bob  tache  the  boy  Latin  and 
Tartac?" 

" 'Cause  Banting  Bob ,  poorfellow,  was  lagged  for  doing 
a  panny!""^  answered  the  dame ,  despondently. 

Tbere  was  a  long  sìlence  :  It  was  broken  by  Mr.  Bummie  : 
slapping  bis  thigh  with  the  gestìculatory  vehemeoce  of  an  Ugo  Fos- 
colo ,  that  gentleman  exclaimed ,  — 

"  /  'as  it  —  l 'as  thought  of  a  tutor  for  leetle  Paul  !  " 

"Wbo  's  that?  —  you  quitc  frightens  me  ;  you  'as  no  marcy  on 
myaanres,"  said  the  dame,  fretfuUy. 

*  Transporteil  for  bnrglary. 
Paul  Clifford,  % 
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'*  Ty  it  be  the  gemman  Yot  wrìtes ,"  said  Dammie ,  putling  his 
finger  to  his  nose ,  —  **  the  gemman  vot  payed  yoa  so  flaslily  !  " 

**What!  the  Scotch  gemman?" 

**The  werry  same!"  retumed  Dammie. 

The  dame  turned  in  her  chair ,  and  refilled  her  pfpe*  It  was 
evideut  from  her  manner  that  Mr.  Dunnaker's  saggestion  had 
made  an  impression  on  her.  But  she  recognìsed  two  doubts  as  to 
its  feasibility:  one,  whether  the  gentleman  proposed  would  b^ 
adequate  to  the  task;  the  other,  whether  he  would  be  wUling  to 
undertake  it« 

In  the  midst  of  ber  medìtations  on  this  mattar,  the  dame  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  ccrtain  claimants  on  ber  hospìtality; 
and  Bummie  soon  after  taking  his  leave,  the  suspense  of  Mrs. 
Lobkins'  mind  touching  the  education  of  little  Paul  remained  the 
whole  of  that  day  and  night  ntterly  uurelieved. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

**I  own  that  I  ani  envioaa  of  the  pleMure  yoa  wìU  have  in  fintliiig 
yourself  more  learned  than  other  bojrs  —  even  thote  vho  are  older 
thanyoarseir.^  What  honour  this  ivilldo  you!  What  distinctions, 
irhat  applautea  vili  follow  -wherever  yon  got'*    ' 

Lord  Chesterfield't  Letters  to  his  Son, 


'  Example,  my  boy  -»  example  ia  trorth  a  thonsand  precepts.^' 

Maximìlian  Soien 


Tarpeia  was  crushed  beneath  the  weìght  of  ornaments !  The 
language  of  the  vulgar  is  a  sort  of  Tarpeia  !  We  bave  therefore 
relicved  it  of  as  many  gems  as  we  were  able  :  and,  in  the  foregoing 
scene,  presentedittothegazeofourreaders,  simplex  mundi- 
ti  is.  Nevertheless,  we  could  timidly  imagioe  some  gentler  beings 
of  the  softer  sex  rather  displeased  wilh  the  tone  of  the  dialogue  we 
bave  given ,  dìd  we  not  recollect  how  delighted  they  are  witb  the 
proTincial  barbarities  of  the  sister  kingdom ,  whenever  they  meet 
them  poured  over,  the  pages  of  some  Scottish  story-teller.  As, 
unhappily  for  mankind,  broad  Scotch  is  not  yet  the  universal 
language  of  Europe ,  we  suppose  our  countrywomen  will  not  be 
much  more  unacquainted  witb  the  dialect  of  their  own  lower 
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orders,  tban  vith  that  which  Jbreathes  aasal  melodies  over  the  pa- 
radise of  the  Nortb. 

It  was  the  neit  day.  at  the  hour  of  tvilight ,  ivheo  Mrs.  llfargery 
LobkiBS,  9Èm a utisfàctory  tète-à-téte  with Hr.  Mac  Grawler, 
had  the  happlness  of  thinking  that  she  had  provided  a  tutor  for 
litde  Paul,  nie  cri  tic  haviog  recited  to  ber  a  considerable  portioa 
of  Propria  qu»  Maribos,  thegood  lady  had  do  longer  a  doabt 
of  hi8  capacities  for  teachìng;  and ,  on  the  other  hand»  when  Mrs. 
Lobkiiis  entered  on  the  subject  of  remuueration ,  the  Scotsmao 
professed  himself  perfectly  willing  to  teach  aoy  and  every  thiog 
that  the  most  exactÌDg  guardian  coald  reqoire.  It  vas  finally 
seUled  that  Paul  shoold  attend  Mr.  Mac  Grawler  two  hours  a-day  ; 
that  Mr.  Mac  Grawler  shouid  he  entitied  to  such  anima}  comforts 
of  meat  and  drink,  as  theMug  afforded;  and,  moreover,  to  the 
weekly  stipeod  of  two  shìllings  and  sixpence ,  the  shiilings  for  in- 
struction  in  the  classics,  and  the  sixpence  forali  other  humanities  ; 
or,  as  Mrs.  Lobkins  expressed  it^  **two  bobs  for  the  Latin ,  and 
a  sice  for  the  vartue  !  '* 

Let  Dot  thy  mind , .  geAtle  reader,  censure  us  for  a  deviation 
from  probability ,  in  tnaking  so  excellent  and  leamed  a  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Peter  Mac  Grawler  the  faiQiliar  guest  of  the  lady  of  the  Mug. 
First,  Ihou  must  know  that  our  story  is  cast  in  a  perìod  antecedent 
to  the  present,  and  one  in  which  the  old  jokes  against  the  circum- 
stances  of  author  and  of  critie  had  thcir  foundation  ia  truth; 
seeondly,  thou  must  know,  that  by  some  curious  concatcnatìon 
of  circumstaoces,  ùelther  bailiff  nor  bailiffs  man  was  ever  seen 
within  the  fodr  walls  eontinent  of  Mrs.  Margery  Lobkins  ;  thìrdly, 
the  Mog  was  nearer  tban  any  other  house  of  public  resort  to  the 
abode  of  the  eritic;  fourthly,  it  afforded  excellent  porter;  and 
fifthly,  —  Oreader,  thou  dest  Mrs.  Margery  Lobkins  a  grievous 
wrong,  if  thou  supposest  that  ber  door  was  only  open  to  those 
mercurial  gentry  wba  are  afIlJcted  with  the  morbid  curiosity  to  pry 
ioto  the  mysteries  of  their  neighbours"^  pockets  :  —  other  Yisitors 
of  fair  reputo  wero  not  unoflen  partakers  of  the  good  matron's 
hospitality  ;  although  it  must  beowned  that  they  generally  occupied 
the  private  room  in  prefercnce  to  the  public  one.  And  sixthly, 
sweet  reader  (we  grieve  to  he  soprolix),  we  would  just  hint  to  thee» 

a* 
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thai  Mr.  Mac  Grawler  was  one  of  those  yast^iniDded  sages  ivho, 
occupied  in  conteinplating  morals  in  the  great  scale,  do  not  fritter 
down  their  intellects  by  a  base  atiention  to  minute  details.  So 
that,  if  a  descendant  of  Langfanger  did  sometimes  cross  the  vene-- 
rable  Scot  in  bis  visit  to  the  Mug,  the  apparition  did  not  rcvolt  that 
beuevolent  moralist  so  mncb  as ,  vere  it  not  for  the  above  hmt, 
thy  ignorance  migbt  lead  thee  to  imagine. 

It  is  said ,  that  Àthenodorus  the  Stoic  contributed  greatly  hj 
bis  conversation  to  amend  the  fauits  of  Àugustus,  and  to  eifect  tbe 
change  visible  in  that  fortunate  man ,  after  bis  accession  to  the 
Roman  empire.  If  this  be  true ,  it  may  throw  a  new  ligbt  on  the 
character  of  Àugustus ,  and ,  instead  of  being  the  hypocrite ,  be 
was  possibly  tbe  convert.  Certain  it  is ,  that  there  are  few  vices 
which  cannot  be  conquered  by  wisdom:  and  yet,  melancholy  to 
relate,  tbe  instructions  of  Peter  Mac  Grawler  produced  but  slender 
amelioration  in  the  babits  of  tbe  youthful  Paul.  Ibat  ingenious 
stripling  bad ,  we  bave  already  seen ,  under  the  tuition  of  Ranting 
Rob,  mastered  the  art  of  reading;  nay,  becouid  even  construct 
and  link  togetber  certain  curious  pot-hooks ,  which  bimself  and 
Mrs.  Lobkins  were  wont  graciously  to  term  ''wrìting."  So  far, 
then,  the  way  of  Mac  Grawler  was  smoothed  and  prepared. 

Rut,  unhappily,  ali  experienced  teachcrs  allow  that  themain 
dìfficultyisnottolearn,  buttounleam;  and  the  mindof  Paul  was 
already  occupied  by  a  yast  number  of  betcrogencous  miscellanies, 
which  stoutiy  resisted  the  ingress  eithcr  of  Latin  or  of  virtue. 
Nothing  could  wean  him  from  an  ominous  affection  for  the  bistory 
of  Richard  Turpin  :  it  was  to  him  what,  it  has  been  said,  the  Greek 
authors  should  be  to  the  Academician ,  —  a  study  by  day,  and  a 
dream  by  night.  He  was  docile  enough,during  lessons,  and  some- 
times even  too  quick  in  conception  for  the  stately  march  of  Mr. 
Mac  Grawler's  intellect.  Rut  it  not  unfrequently  happened ,  that 
when  that  gentleman  attempted  to  rise ,  be  found  bimself,  like  the 
lady  in  Comus ,  adhering  to  — 

"A  venomed  seat 
Smeared  vrith  gnrns  of  glutjnous  heati" 

orbislegs  bad  been  secretly  united  under  the  table,  and  the  tie 
was  not  to  be  broken  witbout  oyerthrow  to  the  superior  powers  ; 
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these,  and  Yarìoas  other  little  sportive  machinations  wherewilh 
Paul  was  wont  to  relìeve  the  monotouy  of  literature ,  vent  far  to 
disgust  the  learned  critic  with  his  undertaking.  But  **the  tape" 
and  the  treasory  of  Mrs.  Lobkins  re-smoothed ,  as  it  ^i^ere ,  the 
irrìtated  brìstles  of  his  mind ,  and  he  continued  his  labours  with 
thi8  philosophical  reflection:  —  **  Why  fret  myself?  — ìfapupii 
turn  out  well,  it  is  clearly  to  the  credit  of  his  master;  if  not,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  himself."  Ofconrse,  a  similar  suggestion  neyer 
forced  itseif  into  the  mind  of  Dr.  Keate.  At  Eton,  the  very  soul  of 
the  honest  head-master  is  consumed  hy  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
little  gentlemen  in  stiff  cravats. 

Bat  to  Paul ,  who  was  predestìued  to  enjoy  a  certain  quantum 
of  knowledge,  circumstances  happened ,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year  of  his  pupilage,  which  prodigiously  accelerated  the 
progress  of  his  scholastic  career. 

Atthe  apartment  ofMac  Grawler,  Paul  one  morning  encoun- 
tered  Mr.  Augustus  Tomlinson ,  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
who  pursned  the  peaceful  oceupationof  making  fora  Icading  news- 
paper,  **UorridMurders,"  '*£normousMeIons/'  and  *'Remark- 
able  Grcumstanccs."  This  gentleman,  having  the  advantage  of 
some  years'  seniority  over  Paul ,  was  slow  in  unbending  his  dig-- 
nity;  but  observing  at  last  the  eager  and  respectful  attention  with 
which  the  stripling  listened  to  a  most  veracious  detailoffivemen 
being  inhumauly  murdered  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  the  Beve- 
rend  Zedekiah  Fooks  Bamacle ,  he  was  touched  by  the  imprcssion 
he  had  creatcd ,  and  shaking  Paul  graciously  by  the  band ,  he  told 
him  there  was  a  deal  of  naturai  shrewdness  in  his  countenance  ; 
and  tliat  Mr.  Augustus  Tomlinson  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
(Paul)  might  bave  the  honour  to  he  murdered  himself  one  of  these 
days.  —  **You  understand  me!"  continued  Mr.  Augustus,  — 
**Imean  murdered  in  eifigy,  —  assassinated  intypc,  —  while 
you  yourself,  unconscious  of  the  circumstance ,  are  quietly  enjoy- 
ing  what  you  imagine  to  he  your  existence.  We  never  kill  common 
persons  :  to  say  truth,  our  chief  spitc  is  against  the  Church  ;  — r  we 
destroy  bishops  by  Wholesale.  Sometimes,  indeed,  wc  knock  off 
a  leading  barrister  or  so  ;  and  express  the  anguish  of  the  junior 
counsel  at  a  loss  so  destructive  to  their  iuterests.    But  that  is  only 
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a  stray  hit;  and  the  slain  barrìster  often  lives  to  beeome  attorney- 
general ,  renonnce  Whig  principles ,  and  prosecute  the  very  press 
that  destroyed  him.  Bishops  are  onr  p  r  o  p  e  r  Tood  :  ve  send  tbem 
tb  heaven  ona  sort  of  flyinggriffin,  of  whichthe  back  is  anapoplexy, 
and  the  wings  are  puffs.  The  Bishop  of — ,  whom  we  despatdied 
in  this  manner  the  other  day,  being  rather  a  facetions  personage, 
wrote  to  remonstrate  ivith  us  thereon;  observing,  that  thonf^ 
heayen  was  a  very  good  translation  for  a  bishop ,  yet  that,  in  snch 
cases,  he  preferred  *lhe  originai  to  the  translation.'  As  we 
murder  bishops ,  so  is  there  another  class  of  persons  vfaom  we 
only  a£Elict  with  letbiferous  discases.  This  latter  tribe  consists  of 
bis  Majesty  and  bis  Majesty's  minìsters.  Whenever  we  cannot 
abase  their  measures ,  we  always  fall  foni  on  their  health.  Does 
the  king  pass  any  popolar  law,  —  we  immediately  insinuate  that 
bis  constitution  is  on  its  last  legs.  Does  the  minister  act  like  a 
manofsense,  —  we  instantly  observc,  with  great  regret,  that  bis 
complexion  is  remstrkably  pale.  There  is  one  manifest  advantage 
indiseasing people,  instead of  absolutely destroying (hem*  The 
public  may  flatly  contradict  us  in  one  case ,  but  it  never  can  in  the 
other  :  —  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  a  man  is  alive  :  but  utterly  impos- 
sible  to  prove  that  he  is  in  health.  What  if  some  opposing  news- 
papet  take  up  the  cudgels  in  bis  bebalf ,  and  assert  that  the  victim 
of  ali  Pandora's  complaints ,  whom  we  send  tottering  to  the  grave, 
passes  one  half  the  day  in  knocking  up  a  *  distinguished  company' 
at  a  shooting-party ,  and  the  other  half  in  outdoing  the  same 
*  distinguished  company  '  after  dinner?  What  if  the  afflicted  indi- 
viduai himself  write  us  word  that  he  ne  ver  was  better  in  bis  lìfe?  -^ 
we  bave  only  mysterlously  to  shake  our  heads  and  observe,  that  to 
contradict  is  not  to  prove,  —  that  it  is  little  Ilkely  that  ourau- 
thority  shouid  bave  been  mistaken,  and  —  (we  are  very  fond  of  an 
historical  comparison)  —  beg  our  readers  to  remember,  that  when 
Cardinal  Riohelieu  was  dying,  nothing  enraged  him  so  much  as 
hinting  that  he  was  ili.  In  short,  if  Horace  is  right,  we  are  the 
very  prinees  of  poets  ;  for  I  dare  say ,  Mr.  Mac  Grawler ,  that  you, 
—  and  you,  too,  my  little  gentleman,  perfectly  rcmember  the 
words  of  the  wise  old  Roman,  —  . 

*  Ille  per  extentom  fnnem  mihi  posse  vìdetur 
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Ire  poete,  nemn  qai  pectos  inanlter  angit, 
Irritafc,  nnlcet,  falsis  terroril&in  implet. 
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HaTing  nttered  this  quotation  miìi  considerable  self-com- 
placoocj,  and  thcreby  eotirely  completed  his  conquestoyer  Paul, 
Mr!  Àagostas  Tomlinson ,  turniog  to  Mac  Grawler ,  concluded  his 
business  vitb  that  gentleman,  wfaich  was  of  a  literary  nature, 
nimely ,  a  joint  composition  against  a  man  who ,  being  under  fire- 
and-^enty,  and  too  poor  to  give  dinners ,  had  had  the  impndence 
to  write  a  sacred  poem.  The  critlcs  were  exceedingly  bitter  at  Ibis  ; 
and  baving  Yery  little  to  say  agaiost  the  poem ,  the  Court  joumals 
called  the  autbor  a  "  coxcomb  /'  and  the  liberal  ones  *<  the  son  of  a 
paotaloon  !  " 

Theie  was  an  ease,  —  a  spirit,  —  a  life  about  Mr.  Augnstus 
Tomlinson ,  wbich  captivated  the  senses  of  our  young  hero  :  then, 
too,  he  W8S  exceedingly  smartly  attired  ;  vere  red  heels  and  a  bag  ; 
had  what  seemed  to  Paul  quite  the  air  of  a  ''man  of  fashion;" 
and ,  aboye  ali ,  he  spouted  the  Latin  with  a  remarkable  grace  ! 

Some  days  afterwards,  Mac  Grawler  sent  our  hero  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linson's  lodgings ,  with  bis  share  of  the  joint  abuse  upon  the  poet. 

Donbly  was  PauFs  reyerence  for  Mr.  Augustus  Tomlinson  in- 
creased  by  a  sight  of  his  abode.  Ile  found  him  settled  in  a  polite 
part  of  the  town ,  in  a  very  spruce  parlour ,  the  contents  of  which 
manifested  the  universal  genius  of  the  inhabitant.  It  hath  been 
objected  unto  us  by  a  most  disceming  crìtic ,  that  we  are  addicted 
to  the  drawing  of  "universal  geniuses."  We  plead  Not Guilty  in 
former  instances;  we  allow  the  soft  impeachment  in  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Tomlinson.  Over  his  fire- place  were  ranged 
boiing  gloves  and  fencing  foils.  On  his  table  lay  a  Cremona  and 
a  flageolet.  On  one  side  of  the  wall  were  shelves  containing  the 
Coyent  Garden  Magazine,  Bum's  Justice,  a  pocket  Horace,  a 
Prayer-book,  ExcerptaexTacito,  a  volume  ofPIays,  Philo- 
sophy  made  Easy ,  and  a  Key  to  ali  Knowledge.  Fnrthermore, 
there  were  on  another  table  a  riding-whip ,  and  a  driving-whip, 
and  a  pair  of  spurs ,  and  three  guineas ,  with  a  little  mountain  of 
ioose  Silver.  Mr.  Augustus  was  a  tali ,  fair  young  man ,  with  a 
freckled  complexion;  green  eyes  and  red  eyclashes;  a  smiling 
mouth,  rather  under-jawed;  a  sharp  uose;  and  a  prodlgiously 
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large  pair  of  ears.  He  was  robed  in  a  green  clamask  dressing- 
gown  ;  and  he  received  the  tender  Paul  most  graciously. 

There  was  somcthing  very  engaging  about  our  hero.  He 
was  not  only  good-looking ,  and  frank  in  aspect,  buthehadthat 
appearance  of  briskness  and  intellect  which  belong  to  an  emCryo 
rogne.  Mr.  Augustus  Tomlinson  professed  the  greatest  regard  for 
him,  —  asked  him  if  he  could  box  —  made  him  put  on  a  pair  of 
I^OTes  — and,  ycry  condescendingly,  knocked  him  down  three 
times  sacoessiTely.  Next  he  played  him ,  both  upon  bis  flageolet 
and  bis  Cremona,  some  of  the  most  modish  airs.  Moreover,  he 
sang  him  a  little  song  of  bis  own  composing.  He  then ,  taking  up 
the  drìvlng-whip ,  flanked  a  fly  from  the  opposite  wall,  and  throw- 
ing  himself  (naturally  fatigued  with  bis  numerous  exertions)  on  bis 
sofà ,  he  observed ,  in  a  careless  tone ,  that  he  and  bis  friend  Lord 
DuDsbunner  were  universally  esteemed  the  best  whips  in  the 
metropolis.  '*!/'  quolh  Mr.  Augustus,  **am  the  best  on  the 
road;  but  my  lord  is  a  devil  at  tuming  a  corner." 

Paul ,  who  had  hithertu  liVed  too  unsophisticated  a  life  to  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  which  a  lord  wouid  naturally  be  in  the 
cyes  of  Mr.  Augustus  Tomlinson ,  was  not  so  much  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  connexion  as  the  murderer  of  the  joumals  had  ei- 
pected»  He  merely  observed,  by  way  of  eompliment,  that  Mr» 
Augustus  and  bis  companion  seemed  to  be  *'  rolling  kiddies." 

A  little  displeased  with  this  metaphorical  remark  —  for  it  may 
be  observed  that  **rolÌing  kiddy"  is,  among  the  leàmed  in  such 
lore,  the  customary  expression  for  ** a  smart  tbief"  —  the  universal 
Augustus  took  that  liberty  to  which,  by  bis  age  and  station,  so 
much  superìor  to  those  of  Paul ,  heimagined  himself  entitled,  and 
gcntly  reproved  our  hero  for  bis  indiscriminate  use  of  flash 
phrases. 

'*  A lad  of  your  parts ,"  said  he ,  —  "  for  I  see  you  are  clever  by 
your  eye , — ought  to  be  ashamed  of  using  such  vulgar  expressions. 
Have  a  nobler  spirit  —  a  loflier  emulation ,  Paul ,  than  that  which 
distinguìsbes  the  little  ragamuflins  of  the  Street.  Know  that,  in 
this  country,  genius  and  learning  carry  every  thing  before  them; 
and  if  you  behave  yourself  properly,  you  may ,  one  day  or  anotber, 
be  as  high  in  the  world  as  myself." 
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At  thls  speech  Paul  looked  wìstfully  round  the  spracc  parlour, 
and  tbonght  what  a  fine  tbing  it  wouid  be  to  be  lord  of  such  a  do- 
main ,  together  vith  the  appliances  of  flageolet  and  Cremona ,  box- 
ÌDg-gloYes,  books,  fly-flanking  flagellum ,  three  guineas ,  vith  the 
little  mcoDtain  of  Silver,  and  the  repntalion  —  shared  only  witk 
Lord  Dimshunner  —  of  being  the  best  whip  in  London. 

"Yes!"  contlnued  Tomllnson ,  with  consciouspride,  **Iowe 
my  rise  to  myself.  Learning  is  better  than  house  and  land. 
*Doctrìna  sed  vim/  &c.  You  know  what  old  Uorace  says? 
Wby,  Sir,  you  wouId  not  believe  it;  but  I  was  the  man  vho  killed 
his  mijesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  our  yesterday's  papcr.  Nothing 
is  too  arduons  for  genius.  Fag  hard,  my  boy,  and  you  may  rivai  — 
forthe  thing,  though  difficult,  may  not  be  impossible  —  Augustut 
Tomlioson!" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue ,  a  knock  at  the  door  being 
lieard ,  Pani  took  his  departure ,  and  met  in  the  hall  a  lìne-Iooking 
persoD  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ,  and  wearing  a  pair  of 
prodigioasly  large  buckles  in  his  shoes.  Paul  looked,  and  his 
heart  svelled.  **I  may  rivai,"  thought  he  —  those  werc  his  very 
vords  —  "I  may  rivai  —  for  the  thing ,  though  dilBcult,  is  not  im- 
possible—  Angustus  Tomlinson!"  Absorbed  in  mcditation,  he 
went  sUeotly  home.  The  neit  day  the  memoirs  of  the  great  Taipin 
were  committed  to  the  flames ,  and  it  w&s  noticeablc  that  hence- 
forth  Pani  observed  a  choicer  propriety  of  words,  —  that  he 
assomed  a  more  refined  air  of  dignity ,  and  that  he  paid  consider- 
ably  more  attention  than  heretofore  to  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Peter  Hac 
Grawler.  Allhough  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  young  hero's  pro- 
gress in  the  learned  languages  was  not  astonishing,  yet  an  early 
passion  for  reading  groviring  stronger  and  stronger  by  application, 
repaid  hlm  at  last  with  a  tolcrable  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
tongne.  We  must,  however,  add  that  his  more  favourite  and 
cherìshcd  studies  were  scarccly  of  that  nature  which  a  prudent 
preceptor  vould  bave  greatly  commended.  They  lay  chiefly  among 
Dovels ,  plays ,  and  poetry,  which  last  he  affccted  to  that  degree  that 
he  bccame  somewbat  of  a  poct  himself.  Nevertheless ,  these 
literary  avocations,  profitless  as  they  secmed,  gave  a  ccrtain  rcfìne- 
mcnt  to  his  tastes ,  which  they  were  not  likcly  otherwisc  to  bave 
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acquired  at  the  Mug;  and  vbite  they  aroused  his  ambition  to  see 
somethiDg  of  the  gay  life  they  depicted,  they  imparted  to  his 
temper  a  tone  of  enterprìse  and  of  thoughtless  generosity,  wfaich 
perhaps  contrìbuted  greatly  to  counteract  those  evil  inflaencei 
towards  petty  vice ,  to  whìch  the  examples  around  him  must  htra 
exposed  his  tender  youth.  But ,  alas  !  a  greàt  disappoiotmeDt  te 
Paal*s  hope  of  assistance  and  CGmpanionship  in  his  literary  làboon 
befel  him.  Mr.  Àugnstus  Tomlinson ,  one  bright  morning,  disap*- 
peared,  leaving  word  vith  his  numerous  frìends ,  that  he  was  gohig 
to  accept  a  lucrative  sitaation  in  the  North  of  England.  Notwilh- 
standing  the  shock  thìs  occasioned  to  the  affectionate  heait  and 
aspirìng  temper  of  our  friend  Paul ,  it  abated  not  his  ardour  in  that 
field  of  scìence ,  v^hich  it  seemed  that  the  distinguished  absentee 
had  so  successfuUy  culti vated.  By  little  and  little ,  he  possessed 
himself  (in  addition  to  the  literary  stores  we  bave  alluded  to)  of  ali 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  wise  and  profound  Peter  Mac  Grawler  to 
impart  unto  him  ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  (O  the  pre- 
sumption  of  youth!)  to  fancy  himself  more  leamed  than  his 
master. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"He  had  now  become  a  yornig  man  of  extreme  faihion,  tmà  as 
mnch  répandu  in  society  ai  the  utmost  aild  moit  exigent  coTeter 
of  London  celebrity  conld  desire.  He  was,  of  conrse,  anienbcr 
of  the  clubs,  &c.  ^c.  &e.  He  vas,  in  short,  of  that  oft-described 
set  before  whom  ali  minor  beaux  sink  into  insignifi canee,  or  amoag 
whom  they  eventually  obtain  a  suhaltern  grade,  by  a  saerifice .o£ 
a  due  portion  of  their  fortune."  —  Almaths  RevisUetL 

Br  the  soulof  the  great  Malebranche ,  who  made  ''À  Search 
after  Truth,"  and  discovered  every  thing  beautiful  except  that 
which  he  searched  for  ;  —  by  the  soni  of  the  great  Malebranche, 
whom  Bishop  Berkeley  found  suffering  under  an  inAammatioa  in 
thelungs,  and  very  obligingly  talk  ed  to  death,  —  aninstance 
of  conversational  powers  worthy  the  envious  emulation  of  ali  great 
metaphysicians  and  arguers  ;  —  by  the  soul  of  that  illustrious  man, 
it  is  amazing  to  us  what  a  number  of  truths  (bere  are  broken  lìp 
into  little  fragments,  and  scattered  bere  and  there  through  the 
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vorid.  What  a  magnificent  maseum  a  man  might  make  of  the 
pndous  minerals ,  if  he  vould  but  go  out  with  his  basket  under 
Us  arm ,  and  his  eyes  about  bim  !  We ,  ourselves ,  picked  np, 
Udì  Terf  day,  a  certaìn  small  piece  of  tratb ,  with  which  we 
propose  to  explain  to  tbee,  fair  reader,  a  sinister  tum  in  the 
fòrtnoes  of  Pani. 

''WhereTer,"  says  a  living  sage,  '*you  see  dignity^  yoa  may 
be  sore  there  is  expense  requisite  to  support  it."  *  So  was'  it 
vitk  Paul.  À  yonng  gentleman  who  was  heìr-presamptlTe  to  the 
Ibig,  and  who  lenjoyed  a  handsome  person  with  a  cultiyated  mind, 
«u  necessarily  of  a  certain  station  of  society,  and  an  object  of 
nspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  manoeuvring  mammas  in  the  Yicinity  of 
Thames  Court.  Many  were  the  parties  of  pleasure  to  Deptford 
and  Greenwich  which  Paul  found  himself  compelled  to  attend  ; 
and  we  need  not  refer  our  readers  te  novels  upon  fashionable  life, 
to  inforni  themtbat,  in  good  society,  the  gentlemen  always 
pay  for  the  ladies!  Norwasthis  ali  the  expense  to  which  his 
expeetations  exposed  bim.  À  gentleman  could  scarcely  attend 
tbese  elegant  festivities  without  devoting  some  little  attention 
to  his  dress  ;  and  a  fashionable  tailor  plays  the  deuce  with  one's 
yeiiiy  allowance  ! 

We,  who  reside,  be  it  knowu  to  you,  reader,  in  Little  Brittany, 
are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  better  classes 
in  8t.  James's.  But  there  was  one  great  vice  among  the  fine  people 
about  Thames  Court,  which  we  make  no  doubt  does  not  exist  any 
^Mre  else ,  viz.  these  fine  people  were  always  in  an  agony  to  seem 
ftier  tban  they  were  ;  and  the  more  airs  a  gentleman  or  a  lady 
gire  him  or  herself ,  the  more  important  they  becamc.  Joe ,  the 
dog's-meat  man,  had  indeed  got  into  society,  eolìrely  from  a 
koack  of  saying  impertìnent  things  to  every  body;  and  the  smartcst 
eidosires  of  the  place ,  who  seldom  visited  any  one  where  there 
«18  not  a  Silver  teapot,  used  to  fhink  Joe  had  a  great  deal  in  him 
because  he  tmndled  his  cart  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  one  day 
p?e  the  very  beadle  of  the  parish  **  the  cut  direct." 

Now  this  desire  to  be  so  exccedingly  fine  not  only  made  the 
society  about  Thames  Court  unpleasant ,  but  expensìve.    Every 

•  "Popular  Fallaciei." 
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one  vied  with  his  neighbour;  and  as  the  spirit  of  rìvalry  is 
partìcularly  strong  in  youthful  bosoms ,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  U  Icd  Paul  into  many  extravagances.  The  evil  of  ali  drdes 
that  profess  to  be  select  is  high  play,  —  and  the  reason  is  obTioiist 
persons  who  bave  the  power  to  bestow  on  another  an  advantage 
be  covets,  wouid  rather  soli  it  than  giveit;  and  Paul,  gradnaliy 
ÌDcreasing  in  popularity  and  ton,  found  bimself,  despite  of  bis 
classica]  education,  no  match  for  the  finished,  or,  rather.  finisbing 
gentlemen  lyith  whom  he  began  to  associate.  His  first  admittance 
into  the  select  coterie  of  these  men  of  the  world  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Bachelor  Bili,  a  person  of  great  notoriety  among  that 
portion  of  the  élite  whìcb  emphatically  entitles  itself  ''Flash!" 
However,  as  it  is  our  rigid  intention  in  this  work  to  portray 
at  length  no  episodical  characters  whatsoever,  we  can  afTord 
our  readers  but  a  slight  and  rapid  sketch  of  Bachelor  Bill. 

This  personage  vas  of  Devonshire  eitractìon.  His  motber  bad 
kcpt  the  pleasantest  public-house  in  town ,  and  at  ber  deatb  Bili 
succeeded  to  her  property  and  popularity.  ÀU  the  young  ladies  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fiddler's  Row,  where  he  resided ,  set  their 
caps  at  bim:  ali  the  most  fashionable  prigs,  or  tobymen, 
sought  to  get  bim  into  their  set  ;  and  the  most  crack  blowen  in 
London  would  bave  gìven  her  ears  at  any  time  for  a  loving  word 
from  Bachelor  Bill.  But  Bill  was  a  lòng-headed ,  prudent  fellow, 
and  of  a  remarkably  cautious  tempcrament.  He  avoided  marriage 
and  friendship,  viz.  he  was  neither  plundered  nor  cornuta. 
He  was  a  tali,  arìstocratic  core,  of  a  devilisb  neat  address, 
and  yery  gallant,  in  an  honest  way,  to  the  blowens.  Like 
most  single  men ,  being  very  much  the  gentleman  so  far  as  money 
was  concemed,  he  gave  them  plenly  of  '*feeds,"  and  from 
time  to  time  a  very  agreeable  **hop,"  His  **bingo***  was 
uuexceptionable  ;  and  as  for  bis  **slark-naked,*'*^  H  wasvoted 
the  most  brilliant  thing  in  nature.  In  a  very  short  time ,  by  bis 
blows-out  and  his  bacbelorship,  —  for  single  men  always  arrive 
at  the  apex  of  haut  ton  easier  than  married,  —  he  became  the 
very  glass  of  fashion  ;  and  many  were  the  tight  apprentices ,  even 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ,  who  used  to  tum  back  in  admiration 

•  Brandy.  ■■  Gin. 
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of  Bachelor  Bill ,  when ,  of  a  Sunday  afternoon ,  he  drove  down 
bis  varment  gig  to  bis  snug  little  box  od  the  borders  of  Tarnham 
Green.  BiU's  happiness  was  not,  however,  wholly  vithout  alloj. 
Hu  ladies  of  pleasore  are  always  so  excessively  angry  when  a  man 
does  not  make  love  to  them ,  that  there  is  nothing  they  will  not  say 
igainst  him  ;  and  the  fair  matrons  in  the  vicinity  of  Fiddlcr's  Row 
Bpread  ali  mannerof  unfoundcd  reports  against  poor  Bachelor  Bill. 
Bydegrees,  howeyer,  —  for,  asTacitushassaid,  doubtless  witb 
iprophetic  eye  to  Bachelor  Bili ,  '*the  tmth  gains  by  delay,"  — 
Ibese reports began  to  die  insensibly  away ;  and  Bill,  now  waxing 
nctf  to  the  conOnes  of  middle  age ,  bis  friends  comfortably  settled 
Ibr  him  that  he  would  he  Bachelor  Bill  ali  bis  life.  For  the  rcst,  he 
wu  aa  excellent  fcllow,  —  gave  bis  broken  victuals  to  the  poor  — 
professed  a  liberal  turn  of  thinking,  and  in  ali  the  quarrels  among 
tbe  blowens  (yoar  crack  blowens  are  a  quarrelsome  set!  )  'always 
look  pari  wlth  the  weakest.  Although  Bill  affected  to  he  rery 
Mlect  io  bis  company,  he  was  never  forgetful  of  bis  old  friends; 
and  Mrs.  Margery  Lobkins  baving  been  very  good  to  him  when  he 
VIS  a  little  boy  in  a  skeleton  jacket,  he  invarìably  sent  ber  a  card 
lo  bis  soirée s.  Tbe  good  lady,  however,  had  not  of  late  yeara 
deserted  her  cbimney  corner.  Indeed ,  the  racket  of  fasbionaUe 
life  was  too  mach  for  her  nerves,  and  the  invitation  had  bccome  a 
CQStomarj  form  not  expected  to  be  acted  upon ,  but  not  a  whit  tha 
kss  regularly  nsed  for  that  reason.  As  Paul  had  now  attained  bis 
ndeenth  year,  and  was  a  fine,  handsomelad,  the  dame  thonght 
he  woold  make  an  excellent  representative  of  the  Mug's  mistress  ; 
nd  that,  for  her  p  r  o  t  é  g  é ,  a  ball  at  BilVs  house  would  be  no  bad 
eommeocement  of  **Life  in  London."  Àccordingly,  she  intimated 
to  IheBaehelor  a  wish  to  that  effect,  and  Paul  received  thefollowing 
ioTitatioQ  from  Bill  :  — 

"Ifr.  'William  Buke  gives  a  bop  and  feed  in  a  quiet  way  on 
MÒDday  next,  and  hops  Mr.  Paul  Lobkins  will  be  of  the  party. 
K.B.  éentlemen  is  expected  to  come  in  pumps." 

Wbeo  Paul  entered,  he  found  Bachelor  Bill  leading  off  the  ball, 
to  the  tane  of  '* Drops  of  Brandy,"  with  a  young  lady  to  wbom  — 
becanse  she  bad  been  a  strolling  player  —  the  Ladies  Patronesses 
of  Fiddler^s  Row  had  thought  proper  to  bebave  witb  a  very  cavalicr 
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civility.  The  good  Bachelor  had  no  Dotioo,  ashe^expressedit,  of 
such  tantnuns ,  and  he  cansed  it  to  he  cìrculated  among  the  finest 
of  the  blovens,  that  **he  expected  ali  who  kicked  their  heelt 
at  his  house  ivould  behave  decent  and  polite  to  young  Mra.  Dot." 
This  intimation ,  conveyed  to  the  ladies  with  ali  that  insinnatìng 
polish  for  which  Bachelor  Bill  vas  so  remarkable,  prodaeed  i 
notable  effect;  and  Mrs.  Dot,  being  now  led  off  by  the  flash 
Bachelor,  was  overpowered  with  civilìties  the  rest  of  the  eViBDÌng. 

Whcn  the  dance  was  ended ,  Bill  very  politely  shook  hands 
with  Paul ,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  him  to 
some  .of  the  most  **  noted  characters"  of  the  town.  Àmong  these 
was  the  smart  Mr.  Àllfair,  the  insìnuatìng  Henry  Finish,  the  meny 
Jack  Hookcy,  the  knowing  Charles  Trywìt,  and  yarious  others 
cqually  noted  for  their  skill  in  living  handsomely  upon  their  own 
brains ,  and  the  personais  of  other  people.  To  say  trath ,  Paol, 
who  at  that  time  was  an  honest  lad,  was  less  charmed  than  he  had 
anticipated  by  the  conversation  of  these  chevalìers  of  indnstry.  He 
was  more  pleased  with  the  clever ,  though  self-sufficient  remarks 
of  a  gentleman  with  a  remarkably  fine  head  of  hair,  and  whom  we 
would  more  ìmpressively  than  the  rest  introduce  to  oar  reader, 
nnder  the  appellation  of  Mr.  Edward  Pepper,  generally  termed 
Long  Ned.  As  this  worthy  was  destined  afterwards  to  be  «o 
intimate  associate  of  Paul,  our  main  reason  for  attending  the  hop  at 
Bachelor  Bill's  is  to  note ,  as  the  importance  of  the  event  deserves, 
the  epoch  of  the  commeucement  of  their  acquaintance. 

Long  Ned  and  Paul  happened  to  sit  next  to  each  other  at 
supper,  aad  they  conversed  together  so  amicably  that  Paul,  in 
the  hospitality  of  his  heart,  expressed  a  hope  that  f*he  sheùld  see 
mr,  Pepper  at  the  Mug  !  " 

'*  Mug  —  Mug  !  "  repeated  Pepper,  half  shutting  his  eyes  with 
the  airof  a  dandy  about  to  be  impertincnt;  **Ah  —  the  name  of 
a  chapel  - —  is  it  not?  There  's  a  sect  called  the  Muggletoaians, 
Ilhink?" 

**  As  to  that ,"  said  Paul ,  colouring  at  this  insinuation  against 
the  Mug,  **Mrs.  Lobkins  has  no  more  religion  than  her  betters ; 
but  the  Mug  is  a  very  excellent  house,  and  frequeated  by  the  best 
possible  company." 
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"Don't  doobt  it!"  said  Ned.  **Remember  now  that  I  vas 
once  therft,  and  saw  one  Dummy  Dnonaker  —  ìs  not  that  the 
name?  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  when  I  first  carne  out,  that 
Dnmmie  and  I  had  an  adventure  together;  —  te  teli  yon  the  trutfa, 
Il  iras  not  the  sort  of  tbing  I  lyould  do  now.  But ,  wouid  you 
beUere  it,  Mr.  Paul?  this  pìtifui  fellow  was  quite  rude  to  me  the 
ottly  lime  I  ever  met  him  since  ;  —  that  is  to  say ,  the  ooly  tìme 
I  erer  entered  the  Mug.  I  bave  no  notion  of  such  airs  in  a 
nwKhaot  —  a  merchant  of  rags  !  Those  commercial  fcllows  are 
getdog  quite  insufférable  !  " 

■  "Toasurprìseme!"  said  Paul.  *'Poor  Dummie  is  the  last 
mm  to  be  rade.    He  is  as  civil  a  creature  as  ever  lived." 

'«Or  gold  a  rag!"  said  Ned.  <*Possibly!  Bon't  doubt  bis 
amiabte  qnalities  in  the  least.  Pass  the  bingo ,  my  good  fellow. 
Stopid staff,  this  dancing!" 

"Devilish  stupid!"  echoed  Harry  Finish,  across  the  table, 
**  Suppose  we  adjonrn  to  Fish  Lane ,  and  rallle  the  ivories  !  What 
layyoa,  Mr.Lobkins?" 

Afiraidofthe  «'ton's  stern  laugh,  which  scarcé  the  proud  phi- 
kiopher  ean  scoro ,"  and  notbeing  very  partial  to  dancing,  Paul 
asMited  to  the  proposition  ;  and  a  little  party,  consisting  of  Harry 
Finish,  AJlfair,  Long  Ned,  andMr.  Hookey,  adjourned  to  Fish 
Une,  where  there  was  a  club ,  celcbrated  among  men  wbo  live  by 
liwir  wils,  at  which  **lush"  and  '*baccy"  werc  gratuitously  sported 
iathe  most  magnificent  manner.  Here  the  evening  passed  away 
Toy  deli^^Cfully,  and  Paul  went  hom^  without  a  ^*brad"  in  bis 
pocket. 

Flram  that  time,  Paul's  visits  to  Fish  Lane  became  unfortunately 
regolar;  and  io  a  very  short  period,  we  grieve  to  say,  Paul  became 
that  dlstingoished  character  —  a  gentleman  of  three  outs  —  '*  out 
of  pocket,  out  of  elbows,  and  out  of  credit.'^  The  only  two  per- 
lons  whóm  he  found  willing  to  accommodate  him  with  a 
slight  loan,  as  the  advertisements  signed  X.  Y.  bave  it,  were 
Mr.  Damnoie  Dunnaker  and  Mr.  Popper,  surnamed  the  Long.  The 
latter,  however,  whilebeobligcdtheheirtotheMug,  nevcrcon- 
descended  to  enter  that  noted  place  of  resort;  and  the  former, 
whenever  he  good-naturedly  opened  bis  purse-strings ,  did  it  with 
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•  hearty  caution  to  shim  the  acquaintance  of  Long  Ned.  *  '  À  par* 
son  /'  said  Dummie ,  **  of  wery  daDgerous  morais ,  and  not  by  no 
manner  of  means  a  fit  sociale  for  a  young  gemman  of  cracter  lìke 
leetle  Paul!"  So  earaest  was  this  caution,  and  so  especially 
pointed  ai  Long  Ned ,  —  although  the  company  of  Mr.  Àlifair  or 
Mr.  Finish  might  he  said  to  be  no  Icss  prejudicial, — that  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  stately  fastidiousness  of  manner,  which  Lord  Normanby 
rightly  observes ,  in  one  of  bis  excellent  novels ,  makes  so  many 
enemies  in  the  world ,  and  which  sometìmes  characterised  the  be- 
haviour  of  Long  Ned ,  especially  towards  the  mcn  of  commerce, 
was  a  main  reason  why  Dummie  was  so  acutely  and  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  immoralilies  of  that  lengthy  gentleman.  Àt  the  same  lime 
we  must  observe ,  that  when  Paul,  remembering  what  Pepper  had 
said  respecting  bis  early  adventurewithMr.  Dunnaker,  repeated 
it  to  the  mCTchant,  Dummie  could  not  conceal  a  certain  confusion, 
tbough  he  merclv  remarked,  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  that  it  \«^as  not 
worth  speaking  about;  and  it  appeared  evident  to  Paul  that  some* 
thing  unpleasant  to  the  man  of  rags ,  vhich  was  not  shared  by  the 
unconscious  Pepper,  lurked  in  the  reminiscenceoftheirpast ac- 
quaintance. Howbeit,  the  circumstance  glided  from  Paul's  atten- 
tion  the  moment  afterwards  ;  and  he  paid ,  we  are  concerned  to 
say ,  cqually  little  heed  to  the  cautions  against  Ned  vith  which 
Dummie  regaled  him. 

Perhaps  (for  we  must  now  direct  a  glance  towards  bis  domestic 
concerns)  one  great  cause  which  drove  Paul  to  Fish  Lane  was  the 
uncomfortable  life  he  led  at  home.  For  tbough  Mrs.  Lobkins  was 
extremely  fond  of  her  protégé,  yet  she  was  possessed,  as  ber 
customers  emphatically  remarked ,  **  of  the  devil's  own  temper  ;  " 
and  her  native  coarseness  never  having  been  softened  by  those  pic- 
tures  of  gay  society  which  had ,  in  many  a  novel  and  comic  farce, 
refined  the  temperament  of  the  romantic  Paul,  her  manner  of  vent- 
ìng  ber  maternal  reproaches  was  certainly  not  a  little  revolting  to  a 
lad  of  some  delicacy  of  feeling.  Indeed ,  it  oflen  occurred  to  him 
to  leave  her  house  altogether,  and  seek  bis  fortunes  alone,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ingenious  Gii  Blas ,  or  the  enterprising  Roderick 
Random;  and  this  idèa,  tbough  conquered  and  reconquered, 
gradually  swelled  and  increased  at  bis  heart,  evcn  as  swelleth  that 
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hairj  ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  some  suCfering  hcifer  after  its 
decease.  Among  these  projects  of  enterprise,  the  reader  will  here- 
afker  notice,  that  an  early  vision  of  the  Green  Foresi  Cave,  in  which 
Turpin  vas  accustomed,  with  a  friend,  a  barn,  and  a  wife,  to  con- 
ceai  himself,  flitted  across  bis  mìnd.  Àt  Ibis  time  he  did  not,  pcr> 
haps,  incline  to  the  mode  of  iife  practised  by  tbe  hero  of  the  roads  ; 
bat  he  certainly  clung  not  the  less  fondly  to  the  notion  of  the  cave. 

Ilie  mclancholy  flow  of  our  hero's  lifewas  now,  however,  abont 
to  be  diverted  by  an  unexpected  tura ,  and  tbe  crude  thoughts  of 
boyfaood  to  burst ,  **  like  Ghilan's  Giant  Palm  /  luto  the  fruit  of  a 
manly  resolatiop. 

Among  the  prominent  fcatures  of  Mrs.  Lobkìns'  mind  was  a 
sorereign  contcmpt  for  the  unsuccessful;  —  tbe  imprudence  and 
itt4ack  of  Paul  occasioned  ber  as  much  scora  as  compassion.  And 
when,  forthethird  timewithin  a  week,  he  stood,  with  a  raeful 
visage  and  with  vacant  pockets,  by  tbe  dame's  great  cbair,  re- 
questing  an  additional  supply ,  the  tides  of  ber  wrath  swelled  into 
overflow. 

''Look  you,  my  kinchin  cove ,"  —  said  she ,  —  and  in  order  to 
give  pecnliar  dignity  to  ber  aspect ,  she  put  on  whiie  she  spoke  a 
huge  pair  of  tin  spectacles,  —  '*if  so  be  as  how  you  goes  for  to 
think  as  how  I  shall  go  for  to  supply  your  wicious  necessìties ,  you 
will  find  yourself  planted  in  Queer  Street.  Blow  me  tight,  if  I  gives 
yoo  anothér  mag." 

'*Bat  I  owe  Long  Ned  a  guinea,"  said  Paul;  *'andDummie 
Donnaker  lent  me  three  crowns.  It  ili  becomes  your  heir-apparcot, 
my  dear  dame ,  to  iigbt  shy  of  bis  debts  of  honour." 

"Taradididdle ,  don*t  think  for  to  wbeedle  me  with  your  debts 
aod  your  honour,"  said  tbe  dame  in  a  passion.  **  Long  Ned  is  as 
long  in  the  forks  (fingers)  as  be  is  in  the  back  :  may  Old  Harry  fly 
oJDT  with  him  !  And  as  for  Dummie  Dunnaker,  I  wonders  how  you, 
brought  np  such  a  swell,  and  blcst  with  tbewerybestofbedica- 
tions,  can  think  of  putting  up  with  such  wulgar  sociates  !  I  tells 
you  what,  Paul,  you'll  please  to  break  with  them ,  smack  and  at 
once ,  or  devil  a  brad  you'll  ever  get  from  Peg  Lodkins  !  "  So  say- 
ing,  the  old  lady  turned  round  in  ber  cbair,  and  helped  berself  to 
a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
Puuf  Clifford,  3 
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Paul  walked  tvice  up  and  óoYfu  the  apartment,  and  at  last 
stopped  oppositc  the  dame'^  chair:  he  was  a  youth  of  Mgh  spirit, 
aDd  though  he  was  warm-hearted,  and  had  a  love  forlfrt.Lobkiiis, 
which  her  care  and  affection  for  him  veli  deserved ,  jet  he  was 
rough  in  temper,  and  not  constanti^  smooth  in  speech  :  it  is  trae 
that  his  heart  smote  him  afterwards ,  whenerer  he  had  said  any 
thing  to  annoy  Mrs.  Lobkins  :  and  he  was  always  the  first  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  ;  but  warm  words  produce  cold  respect,  and  sorrow 
for  the  past  is  not  always  efficacìous  in  amending  the  future.  Paul 
then  y  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  his  genteel  education ,  and  the 
friendship  of  Long  Ned  (who  went  to  Ranelagh ,  .and  worc  Silver 
clocked  stockings)^  stopped  opposite  to  Mrs.  Lobkins'  chair ,  and 
said  with  great  solemnity  — 

*'Mr.  Pepper,  madam,  says  very  properly  that  I  must  have 
money  to  support  myself  like  a  gentleman  :  and  if  yon  wonH  give  it 
me,  I  am  determincd,  with  many  thanks  for  your  past  favours ,  to 
throw  myself  on  the  world ,  and  seek  my  fortune." 

If  Paul  was  of  no  oily  and  bland  temper ,  dame  Margaret  Lob- 
kins, it  has  bcen  scen,  had  no  advantage  on  that  score  :  —  we  dare 
say  the  reader  has  observed  that  nothing  so  enrages  persons  on 
whom  oue  depends  as  any  eipressed  determìnation  of  seeking  in- 
dcpendence.  Gazing,  therefore,  for  oue  moment  at  the  open  but 
resolute  countenance  of  Paul ,  while  ali  the  blood  of  her  veins 
seemed  gathering  in  fire  and  scarlet  to  her  eniarging  cheeks,  Dame 
Lobkins  said  — 

"Ifeaks,  Master  Pride-in-duds  !  seek  your  fortune  yourself, 
will  you?  This  comes  of  my  brìnging  you  up ,  and  letting  you  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness  and  charity,  yon  toad  of  a  thousand!  Take 
that  and  he  d — d  to  you  !  "  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
tube  which  she  had  withdrawn  from  her  mouth ,  in  order  to  uttcr 
her  gentle  rebuke,  whizzed  through  the  air,  grazed  PauFs  check, 
and  finished  its  earthly  career  by  coming  in  violent  contact  with  the 
right  eye  of  Dnmmie  Dunnaker,  who  at  that  exact  moment  entered 
the  room. 

Paul  had  winced  for  a  moment  to  avoid  the  missive ,  —  in  the 
next  he  stood  perfectly  uprìghi;  his  cheeks  glowed,  his  chest 
swelled  ;  and  the  entrance  of  Dummie  Dunnaker  who  was  thus 
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made  the  Bpeetator  of  the  affront  he  had  reccived ,  stirred  his  blood 
into  a  deeper  anger  and  a  more  bitter  self-bumiliation  :  —  ali  bis 
formar  resolations  of  departure  —  ali  the  hard  words ,  the  coarse 
allasions ,  the  practical  insults  he  had  at  any  time  reccived,  rushed 
upon  him  at  once.  He  merely  cast  one  look  at  the  old  woman, 
whose  rage  vas  now  balf  snbsided ,  and  turocd  slowly  and  in 
«lenee  to  the  door. 

There  is  often  somcthiDg  alarming  in  an  occurrence ,  merely 
becaose  it  is  that  which  we  least  expect:  the  astute  Mrs.  Lobkins, 
remembering  the  hardy  tempcr  and  fiery  passions  of  Paul ,  bad  ei- 
pected  some  burst  of  rage,  some  vebement  reply;  and  when  sbe 
eiaght  wìth  one  ivandering  eye  his  parting  look ,  and  saw  him  turn 
so  passively  and  mntely  to  the  door ,  ber  beart  misgave  ber ,  sbe 
raised  herself  from  ber  cbaìr ,  and  made  towards  him.  Unhappily 
for  ber  chance  of  reconciliation ,  sbe  had  that  day  quafifed  more  co> 
piooaly  of  the  bowl  than  nsnal,  and  the  sigus  of  ìntoxication  visible 
in  ber  nncertain  gait ,  ber  meaningless  eye ,  ber  vacant  Iccr ,  ber 
niby  cheek,  ali  inspired  Paul  with  feelings  which,  at  the  moment, 
coorerted  resentment  into  something  very  much  like  arcrsion. 
He  sprang  from  ber  grasp  to  the  threshold.  "Where  he  you 
goiog,  you  imp  of  the  world?"  cricd  the  dame.  "Get  in  with 
joo,  and  say  no  more  on  the  metter;  be  a  bob-culi  —  drop  the 
hollìes ,  and  you  shall  bave  the  blunt  !  " 

But  Paul  heeded  not  this  invitation. 

"IwiUeatthe  bread  of  idieness  and  cbarityno  luuger,"  said 
be ,  sullcnly.  **  Good  by,  —  and  if  ever  I  can  pay  you  wbat  I  bave 
costyoa,  librili!" 

He  tamed  away  as  he  spoke  ;  and  the  dame ,  kindling  with  re- 
seatment  at  his  unseemly  return  to  ber  proffered  kindness ,  hal- 
looed  after  him,  and  bade  that  dark-colourcd  gentleman  who  keeps 
the  f ire- office  below,  go  along  with  him. 

Svelling  with  anger,  pride,  sbame,  and  a  half-joyous  feeling 
of  emancipated  independence ,  Paul  walked  on  he  know  not 
wbither ,  with  bis  head  in  the  air ,  and  his  legs  marsbailing  them- 
selves  into  a  military  gait  of  dcfìancc.  He  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  he  heai'd  his  name  uttercd  bcbind  him ,  —  he  turned ,  and 
siw  the  Tuetuì  face  of  Dummie  Dunnaker. 

3* 
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Very  inoffensively  bad  that  respectable  person  been  employed 
during  the  last  part  of  the  scene  we  have  described,  in  caressing 
bis  afflicted  eye ,  and  mutterìng  philosophical  obserrations  en  the 
danger  incnrred  by  ali  those  \i'ho  are  acquainted  with  ladies  of  a 
cholerìc  temperament  :  vhen  Mrs.  Lobkins ,  turning  round  after 
Paul's  departure ,  snd  seeing  the  pitìful  person  of  that  Dnpimie 
Dunnaker,  whose  name  she  remembered  Paul  bad  mentioned  in 
bis  opening  speech ,  and  whom ,  thercfore ,  with  an  illogical  con- 
fusion  of  ideas ,  she  considered  a  party  in  the  late  dispute,  ex- 
hausted  upon  hiin  ali  that  rage  which  it  was  necessary  for  ber  com- 
fort that  she  should  unburthen  somewhere. 

She  seized  the  little  man  by  the  coUar  --  the  tenderest  of  ali 
places  in  gentlemen  similarly  circumstanced  with  regard  to  the 
way s  of  life ,  and  giving  him  a  blow ,  which  took  effect  on  bis  otber 
and  hitherto  undamaged  eye,  cried  out,  **ril  teach  you,  yoa 
blood-sùcker  (t.  e,  parasite) ,  to  spunge  upon  those  as  bas  expeo 
tations  !  l'il  teach  you  to  cozen  the  beir  of  the  Mug,  you  snivelling, 
whey-faced  ghost  of  a  farthing  rushligbt!  What!  you'U  lendmy 
Paul  three  crowns ,  will  you  ;  when  you  knows  as  how  you  told  me 
you  could  not  pay  me  a  pitiful  tizzy?  Oh ,  you're  a  qneer  one ,  I 
warrants  ;  but  you  won't  queer  Margery  Lobkins.  Out  of  my  ken, 
you  cur  of  the  mange  !  —  out  of  my  ken  ;  and  if  ever  I  claps  my 
sees  on  you  again ,  or  if  ever  I  knows  as  how  you  makes  a  flat  of 
my  Paul ,  blow  me  tight ,  but  TU  weave  you  a  hempen  collar  :  IMI 
bang  you,  you  dog,  I  will.  What!  you  will  answer  me ,  wìU 
you  ?  —  0  you  viper ,  budge ,  and  begone  !  " 

It  was  in  vaìn  that  Dummie  protested  bis  innoceoce.  À  vìolent 
coupdepied  broke  off  ali  further  parlance.  He  madeaclear 
house  of  the  Mug  ;  and  the  landiady  thereof ,  tottering  back*  to  ber 
elbow-chair,  sought  out  another  pipe,  and,  like  ali  iraaginative 
persons  when  the  world  goes  wrong  with  them ,  consoled  berself 
for  the  absence  of  realities  by  the  creations  of  smoke. 

Mcanwhilc,  Dummie  Dunnaker,  mutteriug  and  murmuring 
bitter  fancìes ,  overtook  Paul ,  and  accused  that  youth  of  baving 
been  the  occasion  of  the  injuries  he  bad  just  undergone.  Paul  was 
not  at  that  moment  in  the  humour  best  adapted  for  the  patient 
hearing  of  accusatìons  ;  he  answered  Mr.  Dunnaker  very  shortly  ; 
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and  that  resp^table  individuai ,  stili  smartiog  under  bis  bruiscs, 
leplied  with  eqoal  tartness.  Words  grew  high,  and  at  length, 
Piai,  dcsiroos  of  concluding  the  conference,  clenched  his  list, 
md  told  ihe  redoubted  Dummie  that  he  would  ''knock  him  down." 
Hiera  fs  something  pecoliarly  harsh  and  stunning  in  those  three 
hard,  wirey,  sturdy,  stubborn  monosyllables.  Their very sound 
makes  you  doublé  your  fist  —  if  you  are  a  hero  ;  or  your  pace  —  i( 
Toa  are  a  peaceable  man.  They  produced  an  instant  effect  upon 
Ihunipie  Dunnaker,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  effect  of  an  atbletic 
and  youtbftil  figure ,  aiready  fast  approaching  to  the  height  of  sìx 
feet,  —  a  flushed  check,  and  an  eye  that  bespoke  both  passion 
and  resolution.  The  rag-merchant's  voice  sunk  at  once ,  and  with 
the  countenance  of  a  wrongcd  Cassius  he  whimpered  forlh ,  — 

''Knock  me  down  !  — 0  leelle  Paul,  vot  vicked  vhids  are  those  ! 
Tot!  Bummie  Dunnaker  as  has  dandled  you  on  his  knec  mony's  a 
time  and  oft  !  Yy ,  the  cove*s  art  is  as  ard  as  junk ,  and  as  proud 
as  a  gardener's  dog  vith  a  noscgay  tied  to  his  tail."  This  pathetic 
lemonstrancc  softened  Paul's  anger. 

"Weli,  Dummie,"  said  he,  laughing,  "I  did  not  mean  to 
hort  you,  and  there's  an  end  of  it;  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
dame's  ili  conduct  ;  and  so  I  wish  you  a  good  moming." 

''Ty,  vere  be  you  trotting  to,  leetle  Paul?"  said  Dummie, 
grasping  him  by  the  tail  of  the  coat. 

"The  deuce  a  bit  I  know ,"  answered  our  hcro  ;  "but  I  think  I 
shall  drop  a  cali  on  Long  Ned." 

"Avast  there!"  said  Dummie,  speaking  under  his  brcalh; 
"  if  so  be  as  you  von't  blab ,  l'il  teli  you  a  bit  of  a  secret.  I  heercd 
as  ow  Long  Ned  started  for  Hampshire  this  werry  moming  on  a 
toby  consarn  !  "  * 

"Ha!"  said  Paul,  "then  bang  me  if  I  know  what  to  do!" 
As  he  uttered  these  words ,  a  more  thorough  sensc  ofhis  destitu- 
tion  (if  he  persevered  iu  leaving  the  Mug)  than  he  had  hithcrlo  felt 
nished  upon  him  ;  for  Paul  had  designed  for  a  while  to  throw  him- 
self  on  the  hospitality  of  his  Patagonian  friend,  and  now  that  he 
found  that  friend  was  absent  from  London ,  and  on  so  dangerous 
an  espedition ,  he  was  a  little  puzzled  what  to  do  with  that  trcasure 

*  Highvay  expedltion. 
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of  intellect  aud  wisdom  vhich  he  carrìed  about  upon  his  lègs. 
Aiready  he  had  acquired  sufiScìeut  penetratioo  (for  Charies  Trywit 
and  Harry  Finish  were  eicellent  masters  for  initiatÌDg  a  man  iato 
the  knowledge  of  the  vorld)  to  perceive  that  a  person ,  however 
admirable  may  he  his  qualities,  does  not  readily  find  a  welcone 
w'ithout  a  peuny  in  his  pocket.  In  the  neighhourhood  of  Thames 
Court  he  had,  indeed,  many  acquaintances;  but  the  fineness  of 
his  language ,  acquired  from  his  education ,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  air ,  in  which  he  attempted  to  blend ,  in  happy  association,  the 
gailant  effrontery  of  Mr.  Long  Ned  with  the  graccfnl  negligence  of 
Mr.  Àugustus  Tomlinson ,  had  made  him  many  enemies  ainrag 
those  acquaintances  ;  and  he  was  not  wiiling,  —  so  great  wts  our 
hero's  prìde ,  —  to  throw  himself  on  the  chance  of  their  welcome, 
or  to  publish ,  as  it  were ,  his  exiled  and  crest-fallen  state.  Às 
fur  those  boon  companions  who  had  assisted  him  in  making  a 
wilderness  of  his  pockets ,  he  had  already  found ,  that  that  was  the 
only  species  of  assistance  which  they  were  willing  to  render  him  : 
in  a  word ,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  conjecture  in  what 
quarter  he  should  find  the  benefits  of  bed  and  board.  While  he 
stood  with  his  finger  to  bis  lip ,  undecided  and  musing ,  but  fully 
resolved  at  least  on  one  thing  —  not  to  return  to  the  Mug ,  —  little 
Dummie,  who  was  a  good-natured  fellow  at  the  bottom,  peered 
up  in  his  face,  and  said,  '^Yy,  Paul,  my  kid,  you  looks  down 
in  the  chops  :  cheer  up ,  care  killed  a  cat  !  " 

Observing  that  this  appropriate  and  cncouraging  fact  of  naturai 
history  did  not  lessen  the  cloud  upon  Paul's  brow,  the  acute 
Ì)ummie  Dunnaker  proceeded  at  once  to  the  grand  panacea  for  ali 
evils ,  in  his  own  profound  estimation. 

**Pau1,  my  ben  culi,"  said  he,  with  a  knowing  wink,  and 
nudging  the  young  gentleman  in  the  left  side ,  **  Tot  do  you  say  to 
a  drop  o'  blue  ruin?  or,  as  you  likes  to  he  conìsh  (genteel),  I 
doesn*t  care  if  I  sports  you  a  glass  of  port  !  "  While  Dunnaker  was 
uttering  this  invitation,  a  sudden  remìniscence  flashed  across 
Paul:  he  bethought  him  at  once  of  Mac  Grawler;  and  he  resolved 
forthwith  to  repair  to  the  abode  of  that  illustrious  sage ,  and  pe- 
tition  at  least  for  accommodation  for  the  approaching  night.  So 
soon  as  he  had  come  to  this  determination ,  he  shook  off  the  grasp 
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of  the  amiable  Dummie,  and  refusiDg,  vith  many  thaaks,  his 
hospitable  ìnvitatioa,  requested  him  to  abstract  from  the  daine's 
boiiM,  and  lodge  miìdn  his  owo,  until  called  for,  such  articles 
of  lineu  and  dothing  as  belonged  to  Paul ,  and  could  easily  be  laid 
bold  of,  dnring  one  of  the  matron's  evenìng  slestas,  bj  the 
shrevd  Bunnaker.  The  merchant  promised  that  the  commissioa 
shonld  be  speedily  executed;  and  Paul ,  shaking  hands  vith  him, 
proceeded  to  the  uiansion  of  Mac  Grawler. 

We  must  DOW  go  back  somcwhat  in  the  nalaral  coarse  of  our 
narrative,  and  observe,  that  among  the  minor  causeswbich  had 
conspìredwith  the  great  oneof  gambling  tobrìng  oar  excellentPaul 
tohis  presentsituation,  washis  intimacywith  Mac  Grawler  ;  for  when 
Panl's  increasing  ycars  and  roving  habits  had  put  an  end  to  the  sage's 
instructions,  there  was  thereby  lopped  off  from  the  preceptor's  0- 
naoces  the  weekly  sum  of  two  shillings  and  siipence,  as  well  as  the 
fteedom  of  the  dame's  celiar  and  larder  ;  and  as,  in  the  reaction  of 
feding,  and  the  perverse  course  of  human  affairs,  people  generally 
repent  the  mostof  thoseactionsonce  the  mostardentiy  incurred;  so 
poor  Mrs.  Lobkìns ,  imagining  that  PauFs  irregularities  were  en- 
tirely  owing  to  the  knowledge  he  had  acquircd  from  Mac  Grawler's 
instractions ,  grlevously  upbraided  hcrself  for  ber  former  folly ,  in 
seeluDg  for  a  superior  education  for  her  p rot égé ;  nay,  she  even 
vented  npon  the  sacred  head  of  Mac  Grawler  himsdf  her  dissatis- 
fiction  at  the  results  of  his  instructions.  In  like  manner,  vhen 
a  man  who  can  speli  comes  to  be  hanged ,  the  anti-educationists 
accuse  the  spdling-book  of  his  murder.  High  words  between  the 
admirer  of  ignorant  innocence  and  the  propagator  of  intdlectual 
sdence  ensued,  vhich  ended  in  Mac  Grawler's  final  expulsìon 
from  the  Mug. 

There  are  some  young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  addicted 
to  the  adoption  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  with  the  alteratiou  of  new 
rhymes ,  who  are  pleased  graciously  to  inform  us ,  that  they  are 
boro  to  be  the  min  of  ali  those  who  love  them  :  an  interesting  fact, 
donbtiess ,  but  which  they  might  as  wcU  keep  to  themselves.  It 
would  seem ,  by  the  contents  of  this  chapter ,  as  if  the  same  mis- 
fortnne  were  destined  to  Paul.  The  exiie  of  Mac  Grawler,  —  tho 
insulta  offered  to  Dummie  Dunnaker ,  —  alike  occasioned  by  him, 
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appear  to  sanction  that  opioion.  UnfortuDalely,  tbougfa  Pani  tras 
a  poet,  he  was  DOt  mach  of  asentimentalist;  and  he  has  nevcr 
gÌYen  US  the  editing  ravings  of  his  remorse  on  th<yse  subjects. 
Bui  Mac  Grawler,  like  Dunnaker,  was  resolved  that  our  hero 
should  perceive^e  carse  of  his  fatality;  and  as  he  stili  retained 
some  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  quondam  pupil,  his  accu- 
sations  againstPaul,  as  the  origin  of  his  banishment,  vere  at- 
tended  with  a  greater  success  than  were  the  complaints  of  Dummie 
Duonaker  on  a  sìmilar  calamity.  Paul ,  who ,  Kke  most  people 
who  are  good  for  nothing,  had  an  eicellent  heart,  was  exceedingif 
grieved  at  Mac  Grawler's  banishment  on  his  account;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  such  pecuniary  consolations  as  he 
was  enabled  to  offer.  These  Mac  Grawler  (purely,  we  may  sup- 
pose, from  a  benevolent  desire  to  lessen  the  boy's  remorse^) 
scniplednot  to  accept;  andthus,  so  similar  oflen  are  the  effects 
of  yirtue  and  of  vice ,  the  exemplary  Mac  Grawler  conspired  with 
the  unprincipied  Long  Ned  and  the  heartless  Henry  Finish,  in 
producing  that  unenviable  state  of  Tacuity  which  now  saddened 
over  the  pockets  of  Paul. 

As  our  hero  was  slowly  walking  towards  the  sage's  abode ,  de- 
pendjng  on  his  gratitude  and  frìendship  for  a  temporary  shelter, 
une  of  those  lightning  flashes  of  thought  which  often  illumine  the 
profoundest  abyss  of  aOliction  darted  across  his  mind.  RecaHing 
the  imago  of  the  critic ,  he  remembered  that  he  had  seen  that  or- 
nament  of  *'The  Asinsum"  receive  sundry  sums  for  his  criticai 
lucubrations. 

'*Why,"  saidPaul,  seizing  on  that  fact,  and  stopping  short 
in  the  Street ,  **  why  should  I  not  tum  critic  myself  ?  " 

The  only  person  to  whom  one  ever  puts  a  question  with  a 
tolerable  certainty  of  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer  is  one's  self. 
The  moment  Paul  started  this  luminous  suggestiou ,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Burning  with 
impatience  to  discuss  with  the  greatMac  Grawler  the  feasibility  of 
bis  project,  hequickeued  bis  pace  almost  into  a  run,  and  in  a 
vpry  few  minutes ,  having  only  ovcrthrown  one  chimney-sweeper 
and  Iwo  apple-women  by  the  way,  he  arrived  at  the  sage's  door. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"Te  realmi  yet  nnreveard  to  human  sight! 
Ye  canes  atbwart  the  hapless  hand»  that  vrite 
Te  critie  chiefi  <—  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  ìronders  ofyour  silent  state!** 

Yirgil,  Aen,  b.  VI. 

Fortune  had  smiled  upoo  Mr.  Mac  Grawler  sioce  he  first 
andertook  the  taition  of  Mrs.  Lobkins'  protégé.  He  dow  in- 
hibited  a  second-floor,  and  defied  the  sherìff  and  his  evìl  spirìts. 
U  was  at  the  dusk  of  evening  that  Paul  foand  him  at  home  and 
alone. 

Before  the  mighty  man  stood  a  pot  of  London  porter  ;  a  candle, 
with  an  miregarded  wick ,  shed  its  solitary  Ught  upon  his  lahours  ; 
tad  an  iofant  cat  played  sporlively  at  his  learned  feet,  beguìling 
the  weary  moments  with  the  remnants  of  the  spirai  cap  wherewith, 
instead  of  laurei,  the  critie  had  hitherto  nightly  adorned  his 
browB* 

So  soon  as  Mac  Grawler ,  plercing  throngh  the  gloomy  mist 
«Udì  hung  abont  the  chamher,  perceived  the  person  of  the  in- 
tnider,  a  frown  settled  upon  his  brow. 

"Havc  I  not  told  you,  youngster!"  he  growled,  "never  to 
olerà  gentleman'sroomwitboutknocking?  Iteli  you,  Sir,  that 
■anDcrs  are  no  less  cssential  to  human  happiness  than  virtue; 
iherefore ,  ncver  disturb  a  gentleman  in  his  avocations ,  and  sit 
joarself  dowa  wìthout  molesting  the  cat  !  ** 

PanL,  who  knew  that  his  respected  tutor  disliked  any  one  to 
Ilice  tho  soorce  of  the  woftderful  spirit  which  he  infused  into  his 
criticai  eompositions,  affected  not  to  perceive  the  pewterHippo- 
CTeoe,  and  with  many  apologies  for  his  want  of  preparatory  polite- 
Bess,  seated  himself  as  directed.  Itwas  then  that  the  following 
cdifying  conversation  ensued. 

"The  ancients,"  quoth  Paul,  "were  very  greatmen,   Mr. 
Xk  Grawler." 

"They  were  so,  Sir,"  retumcd  the  critie;  **we  make  it  a 
nkin  oar  profession  to  asscrt  that  fact  !  " 
"But,  Sir,"  saidPaul,  '*they  werc  wrongnow  and  then.' 
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"Never,  Ignoramus;  ncYcr!" 

**They  praised  poverty,  Mr.Mac  Grawler!"  said  Paul,  with 
a  sigh. 

'*Hem!"  quoth  the  critic,  a  little  staggered,  bat  presently 
recoverìDg  his  characteristic  acumeu ,  he  observed ,  — 

*'  It  is  true ,  Pani  ;  but  that  was  the  poverty  of  other  people." 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  **Criticism,"  renewed  Paul, 
**must  he  a  niost  difflcult  art." 

''A-hem!  And  what  art  is  there,  Sir,  that  is not difficult — 
atleast,  to  become  master  of  ?" 

**True,"  sighedPaul;  "or else-—" 

**0r  else  what,  boy?"  repeated  Mr.  Mac  Grawler,  seein^ 
that  Paul  hesitated,  eìther  froin  fear  of  his  superior  knowledge, 
as  the  critic's  vanity  suggested ,  or  fìrom  (what  was  equaliy  likely) 
waut  of  a  word  to  express  his  meaning. 

''Why,  Iwas  thiuking,  Sir,"  said  Paul,  with  that  desperate 
courage  which  gives  a  distinct  aud  loud  iotonatiou  to  the  voice  of 
ali  who  set,  or  think  they  set,  their  fate  upon  a  cast:  **I  was 
thiuking  thatl  should  like  to  become  a  critic  myself  1  " 

**W  —  h  —  e  —  w!"  whislled  Mac  Grawler ,  elevating  his 
eye-brows;  **w-r-h  —  e  —  w!  great  ends  bave  come  of  less 
beginuings  !  "  ' 

Encouragiug  as  this  assertiod  was ,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
lips  of  so  great  a  man  and  so  great  a  critic ,  at  the  Tery  moment  too 
when  nothing  short  of  an  anathema  against  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption  was  expected  to  issue  from  those  portals  of  wisdom . 
yet,  such  is  the  fdlacy  of  ali  human  hopes ,  tliat  Paul's  of  a  surety 
would  bave  been  a  little  less  elated ,  haa  he ,  at  the  same  time  his 
ears  drank  in  the  balm  of  these  gracious  words ,  been  able  to  have 
dived  into  the  source  whence  they  emanated. 

**Know  thyself!"  was  a  precept  the  sage  Mac  Grawler  had 
endeavoured  to  obey  :  consequentlytheresult  of  his  obedience  was, 
that  cTen  by  himself  he  was  better  known  than  trusted.  Whatever 
he  mìght  appear  to  others ,  he  had  in  reality  no  yain  faith  in  the 
infallibility  o(  his  own  talents  and  resources;  as  weli  might  a 
butcher  deem  himself  a  perfect  anatomist  from  the  frequent  ampu- 
tation  of  legs  of  matton,  as  the  critic  of  <'Ihe  Asinieum"  have 
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lajd  **  Ihe  flattering  nnction  to  his  soul  /'  that  he  was  really  skiiled 

io  the  art  of  criticism,  or  eyen  acquainted  with  one  of  its  com- 

monest  roles ,  becaose  he  conld  with  ali  speed  eut  up  and  disjoìDt 

loj  work  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  from  the  most  super- 

fidai  to  the  most  Boperior;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  never  bad  the 

imt  of  candour  to  deceive  himself  as  to  his  own  talents.  Paars 

wish,  therefore,  was  no  sooner  expressed,   than  a  Tague  but 

golden  scheme  of  future  profit  illumed  the  brain  of  Mac  Grawler  : 

—  in  a  word,  he  resolved  that  Paul  should  henceforward  share 

tkò  labour  pf  his  critiques;  and  that  he,  Mac  Grawler,  should 

receiTe  the  whole  profits  in  return  for  the  honour  thereby  conferred 

oa  his  coadjutor. 

Lodùng,  therefore,  at  our  hero  with  a  benignant  air,  Mr. 
Mie  Grawler  thos  continued  :  — 

''Tes,  I  repeat,  —  great  ends  hare  come  from  less  bc- 
ginnings  !  — r  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  —  and  I ,  Paul ,  I  my- 
lelf  wu  oot  always  the  editor  of  *  The  Àsinsum.'  You  say  wisely, 
erìtieirai  is  a  great  science  —  a  very  great  science ,  and  it  may  be 
difided  into  three  branches;  tìz.  *to  tickle,  to  slash,  and  to 
plaster/  In  each  of  these  three ,  I  believe  without  vanity,  I  am 
a prafoand adepti  I  will  initiate  you  loto  ali.  lour  labours  shall 
b^in  this  ?ery  evening.  I  bave  three  works  on  my  table ,  they 
must  be  despatched  by  tonnorrow  night;  I  will  take  the  most 
irdnoiis,  I  abandon  to  you  the  others.  The  three  consist  of  a 
Bomince,  anEpicintwelvebooks,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  in  three  Yolumes;  I,  Paul,  will  tickle  the  Romance, 
yoti  this  Tery  eyening  shall  plaster  the  Epic  and  slash  the  In- 
quiry!" 

"Heivens,  Hr.  Mac  Grawler! "  cricd  Paul,  in  constemation, 
**whatdo  youmean?  I  should  never  be  able  to  read  an  epic  in 
tvelTe  Jbooks ,  and  I  should  fall  asleep  in  the  first  page  of  the  in- 
^airy.  No ,  no ,  leave  me  the  romance ,  and  take  the  other  two 
loder  yoor  own  protection  !  " 

Although  great  genius  is  always  benevolent ,  Mr.  Mac  Grawler 
coold  not  restrain  a  smUe  of  ìneffable  contempt  at  the  simplicity 
of  his  pupil. 

**Know,  young  gentleman/'   said  he,  solemnly,  '*that  the 
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romance  in  qnestìon  mnst  be  tickied;  it  is  nut  given  to  raw  be- 
ginners  to  conquer  that  great  mystery  of  our  scìence." 

**Before  we  proceed  farther,  explaìo  the  vords  of  the  art," 
said  Paul ,  impatiently. 

'^Listen,.  then/'  rejoinedMacGrawIer;  and  as  he  spoke  the 
candle  cast  an  awfal  glimmering  on  bis  coantenance.  ''  To  slash 
is,  speakinggrammaticaUy,  toemploy  theaccusatiTe,  oraccusing 
case;  you  must  cut  up  your  hook right  and  left,  top  and  bottom, 
root  and  branch.  To  plaster  a  hook ,  is  to  employ  the  dative ,  or 
giving  case ,  and  you  must  bestow  on  the  work  ali  Uie  superlatives 
in  the  language  ;  you  must  layon  your  praise  thick  and  thin ,  and 
not  leave  a  ere  vice  untrowelled.  But  to  tickle,  Sir,  is  a  com- 
prebensive  word ,  and  it  comprises  ali  the  inOnite  varieties  that 
fili  the  interval  between  slashing  and  pkstering.  This  is  the 
nicety  of  the  art,  and  you  can  only  acquire  it  by  practice;  a  few 
examples  will  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  delicacy. 

*'We  wiU  begìn  with  the  encouraging  tickle.  *  Although  this 
work  is  full  of  faults;  thougb  the  characters  are  unnatural,»  the 
plot  utterly  improbable ,  the  thoughts  hackueyed ,  and  the  style 
ungrammatical  :  yet  we  wouid  by  no  means  discourage  the  author 
from  proceeding;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  confidentJyrecommend 
bis  work  to  the  attentiou  of  the  reading  public/ 

'*Take,  now,  theadvisiog  ticlde. 

***There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  these  little  volumes,  al- 
thougb  we  must  regret  the  evident  baste  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  author  might  do  better  —  we  recommend  bim  a  study  of  the 
best  writers ,'  —  tlien  conclude  by  a  Latin  quotation ,  which  you. 
may  take  from  one  of  the  mottoes  intheSpecator.     /''l^^.',,^ 

*'Now,  young  gentleman,  for  a  specimen  of  the  metaphoncal 
tickle. 

**  ^  We  beg  this  poetical  aspirant  to  remember  the  fate  of  Pvre- 
nsus,  who,  attempting  to  pnrsue  the  Muses,  forgot  that  he  nad 
not  the  wings  of  the  goddesses ,  flung  himself  from  the  loftiest 
ascent  he  could  reach ,  and  perished.' 

**This  you  see,  Paul,  is  a  lofUer  and  more  erudite  sort  of 
tickle ,  and  may  be  reserved  for  one  of  the  Quarterly  Reviews. 
Never  throw  away  a  simile  unnecessarìly. 
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'*Now  for  a  sample  of  the  facetious  tickle. 

"*Hr.  —  has  obtained  a  coosiderable  repatation!  Some  fine 
ladies  tbink  him  a  great  philosopher,  and  he  has  been  praised  in 
oar  hearing  by  some  Cambridge  Fellows ,  for  bis  knovledge  of 
lashiooable  society.' 

"For  this  sort  of  tickle  we  generally  use  the  dullest  of  our 
tribe,  and  I  have  selected  the  foregoiog  example  from  the  crìti- 
cisins  of  a  distinguished  writer  in  *The  AsinaBum  /  vhom  we  cali, 
par  ezcellence,  the  Ass. 

"Xhere  is  a  yariety  of  otber  tickles;  the  familiar ,  the  vulgar, 
die  polite,  thegood-natared,  the  bitter:  but  in  general  ali  tickles 
may  be  supposed  to  signify,  however  disguìsed,  one  or  other  of 
these  meanlngs:  —  *Xhis  hook  would  be  exceedingly  good  if  it 
vere  not  exceedingly  bad  ;  ' —  or,  *  This  hook  would  be  exceedingly 
bad  if  it  were  not  exceedingly  good.' 

"ToQ  haTe  now,  Paul,  a  general  idea  of  the  superior  art  re- 
qairedby  the  tickle?" 

Our  hero  signiGed  bis  assent  by  a  sort  of  hysterical  soand 
between  a  langh  and  a  groan.    Mac  Grawler  continned  :  — 

'^There  is  another  grand  difficulty  attendant  on  this  class  of 
critidsm ,  —  it  is  generally  requisite  to  read  a  few  pages  of  the 
vork;  becausewe  seldom  tickle  without  extracting,  and  it  re* 
quires  some  judgment  to  make  the  contexl  agree  with  the  extract  ; 
but  it  Ì8  Dot  often  necessary  to  extract  when  you  slash  or  when  you 
plaster;  when  you  slash,  it  is  better  in  general  to  conclude 
with  — 

"  *  AAer  what  we  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  we 
annot  offend  the  taste  of  our  readers  by  any  quotation  from  this 
cxecrable  trash.'  And  when  you  plaster,  you  may  wind  up  with, 
'  We  regret  that  our  limìts  will  not  aliow  us  to  give  any  extracts 
from  this  wonderful  and  uurivalled  work.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  hook  itself.' 

"And  now,  Sir,  Ithinklhave  given  you  a  sufTicieot  outline 
of  the  ooble  science  of  Scaliger  and  Mac  Grawler.  Doubtiess  you 
are  reconcilcd  to  the  task  I  have  allottedyou;  and  while  I  tickle 
the  Romance ,  you  will  slash  the  Inquiry  and  plaster  the  Epic  !  " 

**I  will  do  my  best,  Sir!"  said  Paul,  with  that  modest  yct 
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Doble  simplicity  which  becomes  the  virtuoasly  ambitioas  :  —  and 
Mac  Grawler  forthwith  gave  him  pen  and  paper ,  and  set  him  down 
to  bis  undertaking. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  Mac  Grawler,  who,  after 
having  made  a  few  corrections  in  style ,  declared  he  evinced  a  pe- 
culiar  genius  io  tbat  braneh  of  composition.  And  then  it  was  Uiat 
Paul,  made  conceited  by  praise ,  saìd,  looking conf emptuously  in 
the  face  of  bis  preceptor,  and  swinging  bis  legs  to  and  fro,  — 
'^Ànd  what,  Sir,  shall  I  receive  for  the  plastered  Epic  and  the 
slashed  Inquiry?"  As  the  face  of  the  school-boy  who,  when  gness- 
ing,  as  he  thinks  rightly ,  at  the  meaning  of  some  mysterlous  word 
in  Comelius  Nepos,  receiveth  not  the  sugared  epithet  of  praise, 
but a sudden  stroke across  theosbumerosve,  eren  so,  blank, 
puzzled,  and  thunder-stricken,  waxed  the  face  ofMr.  Mac  Grawler, 
at  the  abrupt  and  astounding  audacity  of  Paul. 

**ReceÌYel"  he  repeated,  "receive!  —  Why,  youimpudent, 
ungrateful  pnppy,  would  you  steal  the  bread  from  your  old  master? 
If  I  can  obtain  for  your  crude  articles  an  admission  into  the 
illustrious  pages  of  'The  Asìnseum,'  will  you  not  be  sufBciently 
paid ,  Sir ,  by  the  honour ?  Answer  me  that.  Another  man ,  young 
gentleman ,  would  bare  charged  you  a  premium  for  bis  instruc- 
tioDS  ;  —  and  bere  fiave  I ,  in  one'  lesson ,  imparted  to  you  ali  the 
mysteries  of  the  science ,  and  for  nothing  !  And  you  talk  to  me  of 
•  receive  !  '  —  *  receive  !  '  Tonng  gentleman ,  in  the  words  of  the 
immortai  hard ,  '  I  would  as  lief  you  had  talked  to  me  of  rats- 
bane!'" 

"In  fine,  then,  Mr.  Mac  Giawler,  I  shall  get  nothlug  for  my 
trouble?"  saidPaul. 

"To  be  sure  not,  Sir;  the  very  best writer in  *Thc  Asinsum' 
only'  gets  three  shillings  an  article  !  "  Almost  more  than  he  de- 
senres ,  the  critie  might  bave  added  ;  for  he  who  wrttes  for  nobody 
should  receive  nothing  ! 

"Then ,  Sir,"  quoth  the  mercenary Paul  profanely ,  and  rising, 
he  kicked ,  with  one  kick ,  the  cat,  the  Epic ,  and  the  Inquiry  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  ;  "  Then ,  Sir,  you  may  ali  go  to  the  devil  !  " 

We  do  Dot,  O  gentle  reader!  seek  to  excuse  this  hasty  ana- 
thema:  —  the  habits  of  childbood  will  sometimes  break  forth 
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despite  of  the  after-blessings  of  edacatìon.  Ànd  we  set  not  np 
Hai  for  thine  imitalion  as  that  model  of  Tirtne  and  o(  visdom 
which  we  design  thee  to  discoTer  in  Mac  Grawler. 

When  that  great  critic  perceived  Paul  had  rìsen ,  and  was  re- 
treiting  in  high  dadgeon  tovards  the  door,  he  rose  also,  aod 
npeating  Panl's  last  words,  said,  ***Go  to  the  devili'  Not  so 
qikk ,  yoang gentleman ,  —  f estin a  len t e ,  —  ali  io  good  time. 
"Wlat  thoogh  I  did ,  astonished  at  yoar  premature  request,  say  that 
fOQ  shoald  receivé  nothing;  yct  my  great  love  for  you  may  induce 
tu  to  bestir  myself  on  your  behalf.  'The  Asinsum/  it  is  trne, 
only  gires  three  shillings  an  article  in  general  ;  but  I  am  its  editor, 
nd  will  hdtereede  with  the  proprietors  on  your  behalf.  Tes  —  yes. 
I  wfll  see  what  is  to  he  done.  Stop  a  bit ,  my  boy." 

Paul,  thoogh  Yery  irascible,  was  easily  paciBed:  he  reseated 
hmudf,  and,  taking Mac  Grawler's band ,  said, — 

"Forgive  me  for  mypetulance,  my  dearSìr;  but,  to  teli  you 
the  hooest  trath,  I  am  yery  low  in  the  world  just  at  present ,  aod 
must  gat  money  in  some  way  or  another:  in  short,  I  must  either 
pick  pockets  or  write  (not  gratuitously)  for  '  The  Asinxnm  !  '" 

And,  without  farther  preliminary,  Paul  related  his  present 
circniiistaiices  to  the  critic;  declared  his  determination  not  to 
return  to  theHug;  and  rcquested,  at  least,  from  the  flriendship 
of  his  old  preceptor  the  accommodation  of  shelter  for  that  night. 

ìfac  Grawler  was  exceediogly  disconcerted  at  hearing  so  had  an 
aceoant  of  his  popil's  finances  as  well  as  prospects  ;  for  he  had 
secretly  Intended  to  regale  himself  that  eveoing  with  a  bowl  of 
puach,  for  which  he  purposed  that  Paul  should  pay;  but  as  he 
kaew  the  quickness  of  parts  possessed  by  the  young  gentleman ,  as 
abo  the  great  affection  entertained  for  hìm  by  Mrs.  Lobkins ,  who, 
in  ali  probability,  would  solicit  his  return  the  next  day,  he  thought 
itoot  nolikely  that  Paul  would  eojoy  the  sanie  good  fortune  as  that 
presìding  over  his  feline  compauion ,  which ,  tbough  it  had  just 
been  kicked  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  was  now  resuming 
itsformer  occupation,  unhurt,  and  no  Icss  merrìly  than  befora. 
He  tberefore  thought  it  would  he  imprudent  to  discard  his 
quondam  papil,  despite  of  his  present  poverty  ;  and,  morcover, 
iltboogh  the  flrst  happy  project  of  pocketiug  ali  the  profits  deri- 
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vable  froin  Paul's  industry  was  dow  abandoned ,  he  stili  pcrceived 
great  facilìty  in  pocketìng  a  part  of  the  same  receìpts.  He  there- 
fore  aQSwered  Paul  very  warmly,  that  he  fuUy  sympathìsed  mth 
him  io  his  present  melancholy  situation;  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
conccrned,  he  would  share  his  last  shillìDg  wìth  his  beloved 
pupìl,  but  that  he  regretted  at  that  moment  he  had  only  eleren- 
pence  halfpeuny  in  his  pocket;  that  he  would ,  howeTer,  eiert  bin^- 
self  to  the  utmost  in  procuring  an  opening  for  PauFs  literary 
genius  ;  and  that ,  if  Paul  liked  to  take  the  slashing  and  plasterìng 
part  of  the  business  on  himself ,  he  would  willingly  surrendér  it  to 
him,  and  give  him  ali  the  profits  whatever  they  might  be.  En 
attendant,  he  regretted  that  a  violent  rheumatism  prevented  his 
giving  up  his  own  bed  to  bis  pupi! ,  but  that  he  might,  with  ali  the 
pleasure  imaginable ,  sleep  upon  the  mg  before  the  lire.  Paul  was 
so  affected  by  thìs  kindness  in  the  worthy  man ,  that,  thongh  not 
much  addicted  to  the  melting  mood ,  he  shed  tears  of  gratitude  ;  he 
insisted,  however,  on  not  receiving  the  whole  reward  of  bis 
labours  ;  and  at  length  it  was  settied ,  though  with  a  noble  ro- 
lactance  on  the  part  ofMacGrawler,  that  it  shouid  be  equally 
shared  between  the  critic  and  the  critic's  protégé;  the  half  profits 
being  reasonably  awarded  to  Mac  Grawler  for  his  instructioos  aod 
his  recommendation. 

CHARTER  VI. 

"  Bad  eTents  peep  out  o*  the  tali  of  good  pnrpoies/* 

Bartholomew  Fair. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
pages  of  '*  The  Asinsum  :  **  the  slashing  part  of  that  incomparable 
journal  was  suddenly  conceiTed  and  canied  on  with  a  vigour  and 
spirit  which  astonished  the  hallowed  few  who  contributed  to  ìts 
cìrculation.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  new  soldier  had  been 
enlisted  in  the  service  ;  there  was  something  so  fresh  and  hearty 
about  the  abuse,  that  it  cotild  never  bave  proceeded  from  the  wom- 
out  acerbity  of  an  old  slasher.  To  be  sure ,  a  little  ignorance  of 
ordìnary  facts,  and  an  innovating  method  of  applying  words  to 
nieaiiings  which  they  never  were  meant  to  denotc ,  were  now  and 
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then  distingaisliable  in  the  crìticisms  of  the  new  Àchilles  :  never- 
theless ,  it  was  easy  to  attrìbute  thesc  pecaliaiities  to  au  originai 
tnrn  of  thinking;  and  the  rise  of  the  paper  upon  the  appearance  of 
aseries  of  articles  upon  contemporary  authors,  vritten  by  this 
•«eminent  band/'  vas  so  remarkable,  that  fifty  copics  —  a  numbcr 
perfectly  unprecedented  in  the  annaJs  of  **The  Asinsum  "  —  vere 
absdutely  sold  in  one  week  :  indeed ,  remembering  the  principle 
oDì^ch  it  was  founded ,  one  sturdy  old  writer  declared ,  that  the 
journal  woold  soon  do  for  itself  and  become  popnlar.  There  vas  a 
remarkable peculiarity  about  the  lìterary  débutant,  who  signcd 
himself  ^^Mobilìtas."  He  not  only  pnt  old  words  to  a  new  scnse, 
bit  he  used  vords  which  had  never,  among  the  general  run  of 
ifiters,  been  used  before.  This  was  especially  remarkable  in  the 
applieation  of  hard  names  to  authors.  Once ,  in  censuriog  a  pò- 
pidar  writer  for  pleasing  the  public ,  4ind  thereby  growing  rich ,  the 
''eminent  band"  cnded  with  —  **He  who  surrcptitiously  accu- 
molates  bustle*  is,  in  fact,  notbing  better  than  a  buzz 
gloak!"** 

These  enigmatlcal  words  and  recondite  phrases  imparted  a 
great  air  of  leaming  to  the  style  pf  the  new  critic;  and,  from  the 
unintelligible  sublimity  of  bis  diction ,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  was  a  poet  from  Highgate ,  or  a  philosopher  from  Kòningsburg. 
ÀtalleTents,  the  reviewerpreser>'ed bis  incognito,  and,  whilehis 
praÌMS  were  rung  at  no  less  than  three  tea-tables ,  even  glory  ap- 
peared  to  him  less  delìcious  than  disguise. 

In  this  incognito,  reader,  thou  hast already  discovcred  Paul; 
and  now,  we  bave  to  delight  thee  with  a  piece  of  uneiampled  mo- 
rality  in  the  excellent  Mae  Grawler.  That  worthy  Mentor ,  percei- 
ring  that  there  was  an  inherent  turn  for  dissipation  and  extra- 
vagance  in  our  hero ,  resolved  magnanimously  rather  to  bring  upon 
himself  the  sins  of  treachery  and  mal-appropriation ,  than  suffer 
his  friend  and  former  pupll  to  incur  those  of  wastefulness  and  prò- 
fosion.  Contrary,  therefore.  to  the  agreement  made  with  Paul, 
instead  of  giving  that  youth  the  half  of  those  proGts  consequent  on 
his  brilUant  lucubrations,  he  imparted  to  him  only  one  fourth,  and, 
with  the  utmost  tendemess  for  Paol's  salvation ,  appUed  the  olher 

•  Money.  *'  Pickpocket. 

Paul  Clifford.  4 
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three  portions  of  the  same  to  hìs  own  necessities.  The  hest  aetioiis 
are,  alas  !  often  misconstraed  ìd  this  worid  ;  and  we  are  aow  «boat 
(0  record  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  melancholy  trath. 

One  eveDÌDg,  Mac  Grawler,  haviog  '^moistened  his  Tiftne" 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  great  Cato  is  said  to  bave  done ,  m  the 
confìisìon  vhich  such  a  process  sometimes  occasions  in  the  be8t 
regalated  heads ,  gave  Paul  vhat  appeared  to  him  the  oaUine  of  t 
certain  article,  which  he  wished  to  he  slashingly  fiUed  up,  but 
what  in  reality  was  the  foilowing  note  from  the  editor  of  a  montUf 
periodical:  — 

«SIR, 

^*Unilerstanding  tltit  my  friend,  Mr.  — ,  proprietor  of  'The 
Asinaeum,*  allows  ih»  very  distinguished  writer  wbom  yoa  hAve 
introduced  to  tlie  literary  worId ,  and  whoslgnsliiiiiself 'Nobliitaa,' 
only  five  shillings  an  article,  I  beg,  tbrougb  you,  to  tender  bini 
doublé  Ihat  sum:  tbe  article  reaaired  will  be  of  an  ordinary  lengtb. 

*^Iaiu,  Sir,  étc, 

Now,  that  very  moming,  Mac  Grawler  had  informed  Paul  of 
this  ofTer,  aJtering  oniy,  from  the  amiable  motives  we  have  already 
explaioed ,  the  sum  of  teu  shillings  to  that  of  four;  and  no  sooner 
did  Paul  read  the  communication  we  have  placed  before  the  lea- 
der, than ,  instead  of  gratitude  to  Mac  Grawler  for  his  considera- 
tion  of  Paul's  moral  infirmitìes ,  he  coqceived  against  that  gentle- 
man the  most  bitter  rcsentmént.  He  did  not,  however,  vent  his 
feelings  at  once  upon  the  Scotsman  ;  indeed,  at  that  moment,  as 
the  sage  was  in  a  deep  sleep  under  the  table ,  ìt  wouid  have  been 
to  nor  purposc  had  he  unbridlod  his  indignation.  But  he  resolved 
without  loss  of  time  to  quitthe  abode  of  tbe  critic.  **Àud,  in- 
deed," said  be,  soliloquising,  **I  am  heartily  tired  of  thisllfe, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  seek  some  ether  employment.  Fortunate- 
ly,  I  have  boarded  up  6ve  gulneas  and  four  shillings,  and  with 
that  independence  in  my  possession ,  sincc  I  have  forsworn  gam- 
bling,  I  cannot  easily  starve." 

To  this  soiiloqny  succeeded  a  misanthropical  revery  upon  the 
faitblessness  of  frìends;  and  the  meditation  ended  in  PauFs 
making  up  a  little  bundle  of  such  clothes ,  &rc.  as  Dummie  had 
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nieeeeded  in  remoring  from  the  Mug,  and  which  Paul  had  taken 
firom  the  rag-merchant's  abode  one  morning  vhen  Dummie  was 
ibroad. 

lYhen  this  easy  task  was  concluded ,  Paul  wrote  a  short  and 
vpbraidlDg  note  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  and  left  itnnsealed 
en  Che  table.  He  theu ,  npsetting  the  ink-bottle  on  Mac  Grawler's 
fleepingcoantenance,  departed  from  the  house ,  and  strode  avay 
he  eared  not  whither. 

The  erening was  gradually  closìng as  Paul,  chewing  the cud  of 
Ut  bitter  fancies,  found  himself  on  London  Bridge.  He  paused 
tkere,  and ,  lAning  OTcr  the  bridge ,  gazed  wistfùlly  on  the  gloomy 
watefs  that  roUed  onward ,  caring  not  a  minnow  for  the  numerous 
efatnning  young  ladies  who  bave  thoaght  proper  to  drown  them- 
idfes  in  those  merciless  waves ,  thereby  depriving  many  a  good 
nistress  of  an  eicellent  housemaid  or  an  invaluablc  cook,  and 
maoy  a  treacherous  Phaon  of  lettera  beginning  with  **Parjured 
Tillen,"  and  ending  with  **Your  affectionot  but  molancolly 
Moily/' 

While  thns  mnsing,  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  gentleman 
fa  boots  and  spurs ,  having  a  rìding- whip  in  one  hand ,  and  the 
other  hand  stuck  in  the  pocket  of  his  ineipressibles.  The  hat  of 
the  gallant  was  gracefully  and  carefully  put  on ,  so  as  to  derange  as 
little  as  possible  a  profusion  ofdark  cu  rls  which,  streaming  with 
nnguents,  fell  low  not  only  on  either  side  of  the  face,  but  on  the 
neck,  and  even  the  shoulders  oftheowuer.  The  face  was  satur- 
nine and  Btrongly  marked ,  but  handsome  and  striking.  There 
was  a  miitnre  of  frippery  and  sternness  in  its  espression  ;  — 
somelhing  between  Madame  Yestris  and  T.  P.  Cooke ,  or  between 
"iorely  Sally"  and  a  **  Captain  bold  of  Halifax."  The  stature  of 
this  personage  was  remarlsably  tali,  and  his  figure  was  stout, 
mnscular,  and  well  knit.  InfìDe,  to  complete  his  portrait,  and 
gire  onr  readers  of  the  present  day  an  exact  idea  of  this  hero  of  the 
pati,  we  shall  add  that  he  was  altogether  that  sortof  gentleman 
ene  sees  swaggering  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  with  bishairand 
hat  on  one  side ,  and  a  military  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders;  — 
iir  prowling  in  Regent  Street ,  towards  the  evening,  whiskered 
and  cigarred. 

4* 
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Laying  bis  hand  on  the  shoulder  ofourhero,  this  gendemaii 
said ,  vfith  an  affected  intoDation  of  Toice  :  — 

**How  dost,  my  fine  fellow?  —  long  since  I  saw  you!  -^ 
dammee ,  but  you  look  the  worse  for  wear.  What  hast  thou  been 
doing  with  thyself  ?  " 

**  Ha  !  "  cried  our  hero,  returning  the  salatatioo  of  the  stranger, 
'*  and  is  it  Long  Ned  vhom  I  behold?  I  am  indeed  glad  to  meet 
you;  and  I  say,  my  friend,  I  hope  what  I  beard  of  you  is 
not  tnie!" 

**Hist!"  said  Long  Ned,  looking  round  fearfully,  andsink- 
ing  bis  voice ,  —  '*  ne  ver  talk  of  what  you  bear  of  ^ntlemen ,  ex* 
cept  you  wìsb  to  bring  them  to  tbeir  last  dying  speecb  and  coofes- 
Sion.  But  come  with  me ,  mylad;  thereisataverabardbj,  and 
we  may  as  well  discuss  matters  over  a  pint  of  wine.  You  look  cur- 
sed  seedy,  to  be  sure,  but  I  can  teli  Bill  the  vaiter  —  famous 
fellow ,  that  Bill  !  —  tbat  you  are  one  of  my  tenants ,  come  to  com- 
plain  of  my  steward,  who  bas  just  dìstrained  you  for  rent,  you 
dog  !  —  No  wonder  you  look  so  worn  in  the  rì^ng.  Come  foliow 
me.  I  can't  walk  w  i  tb  tbee.  It  would  look  too  like  Northumber- 
land  House  and  the  butcber's  abode  néxt  door  taking  a  stroU 
together." 

**Really,  Mr.  Pepper,"  said  our  bero,  colouring,  andbjno 
means  pleased  with  the  ingenious  comparison  of  bis  friend,  **if 
you  are  asbamed  of  my  clotbes,  which  I  own  migbtbenewer,  I 
will  not  wound  you  with  my  —  " 

^'Pooh!  my  lad  —  pooh!"  cried  Long  Ned,  interrupting 
bim;  **never  take  offence.  /  never  do.  I  never  take  anything 
but  money,  —  eicept,  indeed,  watchcs.  I  don*t  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings  ;  —  ali  of  us  bave  been  poor  once.  'Gad ,  I  remem- 
ber  wben  I  bad  not  a  dud  to  my  back,  and  now,  yousee  me  — 
you  sce  me ,  Paul  !  But  come ,  't  is  only  tbrough  the  streets  you 
need  separate  from  me.  Keep  a  little  behind  —  very  little  —  that 
will  do.  —  Ay,  tbat  will  do,"  repeated  Long  Ned ,  mutteringly  to 
hìmsclf,  *  *  they'll  take  bim  for  a  baillff.  It  looks  handsome  nowa- 
days  to  be  so  attended.    It  shews  one  bad  credit  once!" 

Meanwbiie  Paul,  thougb  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  con- 
tempt  expressed  for  bis  personal  appearance  by  bis  lengthy  asso- 
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ciate,  and  impresseci  vith  a  keencr  sense  thaDeverofthecrìmes 

of  his  coat  and  the  rices  of  his  otber  garment  —  *  '  0  breathe  not  its 

urne!  " — foUowed  doggedly  and  sullenly  the  strotting  stepsof  the 

coieomblcal  Mr.  Pepper.    Tl^at  personage  arrived  at  last  at  a 

smiU  tavero ,  and ,  arresting  a  waiter  who  was  runnìng  across  the 

passage  into  the  coffee- room  with  a  dish  of  hung-beef,  demanded 

(do  doubt  from  a  pleasing  anticipation  of  a  similar  pendnlous 

cttastrophe)  a  piate  of  the  same  excellent  cheer ,  to  he  carrìed ,  in 

company  ifdth  a  botile  of  port,  into  a  private  apartment.    No 

sooner  did  he findhlmself  alone  vith Paul,  than,  bnrsting into  a 

loud  langfa,  Hr.  Ned  surveyed  his  Gomrade  iVom  head  to  foot, 

tlffoagfa  an  eye-glass  ^hich  he  ivore  fastened  to  hii  button-hole 

by  a  piece  of  blue  riband.' 

'*Well  —  'gadnow,"  saidhe,  stopping  ever  and  anon ,  asif 
to  laugfa  the  more  heartiìy  —  **  stab  my  vitals ,  but  you  ar^  a  comì- 
Cil  quiz;  I  wonder  vhat  the  wom'en  wouid  say,  if  they  saw  the 
dasbing  Edward  Pepper,  Esquire,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  thec  at 
Eanelagh or  Yanihall?  Nay,  man,  neverbedowncast;  ifilaugh 
at  thee ,  it  is  on1y4o  make  thee  look  a  little  merrìer  thyself.  Why, 
thon  iookest  like  a  hook  of  my  grandfather's  called  Burton's  An  a- 
toray  of  Helancholy;  and  faith,  a  shabbier  boundcopy  ofit 
I  never  saw." 

*iThese  jcsts  are  a  little  hard,"  said  Paul,  struggliog  be- 
tween  anger  and  an  attempi  tosmile;  and  thcn  recoliecting  his  late 
literary  occapations ,  and  the  maoy  extracts  he  had  taken  from 
Gleanings  of  the  Bellcs  Letlres,  in  order  to  impari  eie- 
gance  to  his  criUcisms ,  he  threw  out  bis  hand  theatrically ,  and 
spoated  with  a  solemn  face  — 

*<  *0f  ali  the  griefs  tliat  barass  the  distrett, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  ìb  a  scornful  jest!  *  ** 

'*Wellnow,  prilhee  forgive  me ,"  said  Long  Ned,  composing 
his  featnres  ;  **  and  just  teli  me  what  you  bave  bcen  doing  the  last 
two  months." 

*'  Slashing  and  plastcring  !  "  said  Paul ,  with  conscious  pride. 

*'  Slashing  and  whal  !  The  boy*s  mad,  —  what  do  you  mean, 
Paul?" 
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**Id  other  words,"  said  oar  hero,  speaking  very  slowly,  "know, 
O  vcry  Long  Ned  !  that  I  Lave  been  critic  to  *  The  Asinsam.'  '* 

If  Paul's  comrade  laugbed  at  flrst ,  he  now  laagbed  ten  times 
more  merrily  tbao  ever.  He  threw  bis  leogth  of  limb  upon  a  neigh- 
bourÌDg  sofà,  and  literally  roUed  ivilh  cachionatory  oooTulsioiis; 
nor  did  bis  risibie  emotions  subside  until  the  eutraoceof  the  hno^- 
beef  restored  bim  to  recoUection.  Seeing,  tben,  that  a  dcmd 
lowered  over  PauPs  couotenance ,  he  went  up  to  bim ,  wìth  some* 
thìog  like  gravìty;  begged  bis  pardon  for  bis  vant  of  politeness; 
and  desired  bim  to  vash  away  ai!  unkindness  in  a  bumper  of  pori* 
Paul,  wbose  cxcellcnt  dispositìons  we  bave  before  bad  occasion  to 
remark,  was  net  impervious  to  bis  friend's  apologies.  He  assured 
Long  Ned ,  that  he  quite  forgave  bim  for  bis  ridicule  of  the  high 
situation  he  (Paul)  bad  enjoyed  in  the  llterary  vorld;  tbatitwas 
the  dutyof  a  public  censor  to  bear  no  malice;  and  tbatheshoold 
be  very  giad  to  take  bis  sbarein  the  ìnterment  of  the  hung-beef. 

The  pair  now  set  down  their  repast,  and  Paul,  whohadfared 
bui  meagcrly  in  that  Tempie  of  Àthena  over  which  Mac  Gravler 
presided,  did  ampie  justice  to  the  viands  before  tilm.  By  degrees, 
as  be  ate  and  drank,  bis  hcart  opened  to  bis  companiou;  and, 
laying  aside  that  Àsinsum  dignity  which  he  bad  at  first  thooght  it 
incumbcnt  on  bim  to  assume ,  he  entertaioed  Pepper  with  ali  the 
particulars  of  the  Ilfe  he  bad  lately  passed.  He  narrated  to  bim 
his.breach  with  Dame  Lobkins  ;  bis  agreement  with  Mac  Grawler; 
thegloryhehadacquired,  and  the  wrongsbc  bad  sustained;  and 
he  concluded ,  as  now  the  second  bottle  made  its  appearance ,  by 
stating  bis  desire  of  exchanging ,  for  some  more  activc  profession, 
that  sedentary  career  which  he  bad  so  promisingly  begun. 

This  last  part  of  Paui's  confessions  secrotly  delighted  the  soul 
of  Long  Ned  ;  for  that  experienced  collector  of  the  higbways  — 
(Ned  was,  indeed,  of  no  less  noble  a  profession)  —  bad  long  fixed 
an  eye  upon  our  bero,  as  one  whom  be  thought  likely  to  be  an 
honour  to  that  enterprising  calling  which  be  cspoused ,  and  an 
useful  assistant  to  bimsclf.  He  bad  not,  in  bis  carlier  acquain- 
lance  with  Paul ,  wben  the  youth  was  under  the  roof  and  the 
surveillance  of  the  practised  and  wary  Mrs.  Lobkins ,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  expose  the  exact  nature  of  bis  own  pursuits ,  and  bad 
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Moteated  himself  by  gradually  rìpening  the  mind  and  the  finances 
of  Paul  iato  that  state  when  the  proposition  of  a  leap  from  a  hedge 
voold  not  be  likely  greatly  to  revolt  the  person  to  whom  U  was 
made.  He  now  thought  that  time  near  at  hand  ;  and  ^  filling  our 
bero's  gloss  up  to  the  brìm,  thus  artfuUy  addressed  him  :  — 

"Conrage,  my  friend  !  —  your  narration  bas  givcn  me  a  sen- 
liUe  pleasare  ;  for ,  curse  me  if  it  bas  not  strengthened  my 
[jiToarite  opinion,  —  that  every  ibing  is  for  the  best.  If  it  had 
notbeen  for  the  meanness  of  that  pitifai  feliow,  Mac  Grawler,  you 
migbt  stili  be  ìnspired  with  the  paltry  ambition  of  earuing  a  few 
•Unings  ft-week,  and  vilifying  a  parcei  of  poor  deviJs  in  the  what- 
d'ye-call-lt,  with  a  hard  name;  vbereas  now,  mygoodPaul,  I 
trsstl  shall  be  able  to  open  to  your  genius  a  new  career,  in  which 
golDeas  are  bad  for  the  asking,  —  in  which  you  may  wear  Gno 
dodies,  and  ogle  the  ladies  at  Ranelagh  ;  and  when  you  are  tired 
of  §)ory  and  liberty,  Paul,  why  you  bave  only  to  make  your  bow  to 
an  beiress,  or  a  widow  with  a  spanking  jointure,  and  quit  the  bum 
of  men  like  a  Cincinnalus  !  " 

Thongh  Paul's  perccption  luto  the  abstruser  br&nches  of 
mcrals  vas  not  rery  acute ,  —  and  at  that  lime  the  port  wiue  had 
considcrably  confused  the  few  notions  he  possessed  upon  **the 
beauty  of  vìrtoe,  "  —  yethecouid  not  but  perceive  that  Mr.  Pep- 
per's  insinuated  proposition  was  far  from  being  one  which  the 
bench  of  bishops ,  or  a  syuod  of  moralists ,  would  conscientiously 
bave  approYed  :  be  consequently  remained  silcnt;  and  Long  Ned, 
after  a  pause,  continued  — 

*'  Too  know  my  genealogy ,  my  good  fellow  ?  —  I  was  the 
ioo  of  Lawyer  Pepper ,  a  shrewd  old  dog,  but  as  hot as  Calcutta; 
and  the  grandson  of  Sexton  Pepper ,  a  great  author,  who  wrote 
verees  on  tombstones ,  and  kept  a  stali  of  religious  tracts  in  Car- 
lisle.  My  grandfathcr,  the  sexton,  was  the  best  temper  of  the 
CimUy;  for  ali  of  us  are  a  little  inclined  to  be  hot  in  the  moutb. 
Well,  my  fine  fellow,  my  father  leftme  bis  blessing,  and  tbis 
devilisb  good  head  of  hair.  I  lived  for  some  ycars  on  my  own 
resources.  I  found  it  a  particularly  inconvenient  mode  of  life,  and 
of  late!  baYe  takcn  to  live  on  the  public.  My  father  and  grand- 
fatber  did  it  before  me ,  though  in  a  diflcrent  line.    'T  is  the  plea- 
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san  test  pian  in  the  wòrld.    FoUow  my  example,  and  yonr  coat 
shall  he  as  spnice  as  my  own.  —    Master  Paul ,  yonr  bealth  !  " 

''But,  O  longest  of  mortals!"  said  Paul,  refiUing  hisglass, 
'Hhough  the  public  mayallowyou  to  eat  your  muttonoff  theirbacks 
for  a  short  time ,  they  will  kick  up  at  last ,  and  upset  you  and  yonr 
banquet:  in  other  words,  —  (pardon  my  metaphor,  dearNed,  in 
remembrance  of  the  partlhave  latelymaintained  in  ^TheÀsineum/ 
that  most  magnificent  and  metaphorical  of  joumals  !)  —  in  other 
words,  the  police  will  nab  thee  at  last;  and  thou  wilt  bave  the 
distinguished  fate,  as  thou  already  bast  the  distingnisbing  cha- 
racteristic  —  of  Absalom  !  " 

*'You  mean  that  I  shall  be  hanged/'  said  Long  Ned.  "That 
may  or  may  not  be  ;  but  be  who  fears  death  never  enjoys  life. 
Consider,  Paul,  that  though  hanging  isabadfate,  starvingisa 
worse;  wherefore  fili  your  glass ,  and  let  us  drink  to  the  bealth  of 
that  great  donkey ,  the  people ,  and  may  we  never  want  saddles  to 
rideit!" 

**To  the  great  donkey,"  criedPanl,  tossing  off  bis  bumper; 
**may  your  (y)earsbeas  long!  But I own  toyou,  my  friend, 
that  I  cannot  enter  into  your  plans.  And ,  as  a  token  of  my  reso- 
lution ,  I  shall  drink  no  more ,  for  my  eyes  already  begin  to  dance 
in  the  air  :  and  if  I  listen  longer  to  your  resistless  eloquence ,  my 
feet  may  share  the  same  fate  !  " 

Sosaying,  Paul  rose;  norcould  any  entrcaty,  on  the  partof 
bis  entertainer,  persuade  bim  to  resumé  bis  seat. 

**Nay,  as  you  will,"  saidPepper,  affecting  a  noncbalant 
tonc,  and  arranging  bis  cravat  before  the  glass.  **Nay,  as  you 
will.  Ned  Pepper  requires  no  man's  companionship  against  bis 
liking  :  and  if  the  noble  spark  of  ambition  be  not  in  your  bosom, 
't  is  no  use  spending  my  breath  in  blowing  at  what  only  existed  in 
my  too  flattering  opinion  of  your  qualities.  So,  then,  you  pro« 
pose  to  return  to  Mac  Grawler,  (the  scnrvy  old  cheat!)  and  pass 
the  inglorious  remainder  of  your  life  in  the  mangling  of  authofs 
and  the  murder  of  grammar?  Go,  my  good  fellow ,  go!  scribble 
again  and  for  evcr  for  Mac  Grawler,  and  let  bim  live  upon  thy 
brains,  instead  of  sufTering  thy  brains  to  — " 
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'*Hold!  "  erìed  Paul.  "Àlthough  I  may  have  some  scniples 
vhidipreYeiit  my  adoption  of  that  rìsing  line  of  lìfe  you  bave  prò- 
posed  to  me,  yet  you  are  yery  much  mistaken  if  yoa  imagìne  me  so 
spiritiess  as  any  longer  to  subject  myself  to  the  fraudsof  that  rascal 
Mac  Grawler.  No  !  My  present  intention  is  to  pay  my  old  nurse  a 
HtàU  It  appears  to  me  passing  strange ,  that  though  I  have  left 
ker  so  many  weeks ,  she  has  never  relented  enough  to  track  me 
oot,  which  one  would  think  wonld  have  been  no  difficult  mattar  : 
aad  now  you  see  that  I  am  pretty  veli  off,  having  five  guineas  and 
fov  shUliogs ,  ali  my  pwn ,  and  she  can  scarceiy  think  I  want  her 
money,  my  hcart  melts  to  her ,  and I  shall  go  and  ask pardon  for 
my  baste!" 

"Fsbaw!  sentimental,"  cried  Long  Ned,  a  little  alarroed  at 
the  tbouc^t  of  Paul's  gliding  from  those  clutches  ^rhich  he  thougbt 
had  now  so  firmly  closed  upon  bim.  '*Why,  you  surely  don't 
Bean,  after  having  once  tasted  the  joys  of  independence ,  to  go 
back  to  the  boozing  ken ,  and  bear  ali  Mother  Lobkins'  drunken 
tantanims  !    Batter  bave  stayed  with  Mac  tirawler  of  the  two  !  " 

**  Toa  mistake  me ,"  answered  Paul  ;  *  '  I  mean  solely  to  make 
U  ap  with  ber,  and  gct  ber  permission  to  see  the  world.  My  ul- 
timate intention  is  —  to.lravel." 

**Right;  "  cried  Ned,  *'  on  the  highroad  —  and  on  horseback, 
Ihopc!" 

*'No,  my  Colossus  of  Roads!  No  !  I  am  in  doubt  vhcthcr 
or  Dot  I  sball  enlist  in  a  marching  regiment,  or  (give  me  your  advice 
onit)  I  fancylbave  a  grcat  tum  for  the  stage,  ever  since  I  saw 
Garrìck  in  Richard.  Sball  I  tum  strollcr?  It  must  be  a  merry 
fife.- 

"O,  tbo  devil!"  cried  Ned.  ''I  myself  once  did  Cassio 
in  a  barn,  and  every  one  swore  I  enacted  the  drunken  scene  to 
perfection  ;  but  you  bave  no  notion  what  a  lamentable  life  it  is  to  a 
BUI  of  any  susceptibility.  No ,  my  friend.  No  !  There  is  only 
one  line  in  ali  the  old  plays  vrortby  thy  attention  — 

••  •  T  o  b  y  or  uot  t  o  b  y ,  *  that  it  the  qneition.  * 

Iforget  the  resti" 

'*Welll"  saidourbero,  answering  in  the  same  jocular  vein, 

■  The  highway. 
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**I  confess,  I  have  *  the  actor's  high  ambitioo.'  It  is  astoo^hìng 
how  my  heart  beat,  wfaen Richard  crìed  out,  'Come  bastie*, 
b  u  s  ti  e  !  '    Yes ,  Popper  avaunt  !  — 

**  *  A  thoniand  bearti  are  great  withìn  my  bovoin.  '  *' 

**Well,  well,"  said  Long  Ned,  stretching  himself,  "sinee 
you  are  so  fond  of  the  play,  what  say  you  to  an  excursioa  tbither 
to-night?    Garrick  acts!" 

**Done!"  cried  Paul. 

'*Doue!"  echoed  lazily  LoDg  Ned,  rising  with  ibat  blasé 
air  which  distiuguishes  the  matured  man  of  the  world  from  the 
enthusiastic  tyro.  **Done!  and  we  wUl  adjoum  afterwards  to 
the  White  Horse." 

**Butstay  a  moment,*'  said  Pani;  *Mf  youremember,  lowed 
you  a  gninea  vhen  I  last  saw  yon  :  bere  it  is  !  " 

*' Nonsenso,"  exclaimed  Long  Ned,  refusing  the  money, 
** nonsenso!  yon  lerant  the  money  at  present;  pay  me  When  yoft 
are  richer.  Nay ,  never  he  coy  ahout  ìt:  debts  of  honour  are  noi 
paid  now  as  they  used  to  he.  We  lads  of  the  Fìsh  Lane  Qiib  bare 
changed  ali  that.    Well,  well,  if  I  must." 

Ànd  Long  Ned,  seeing  that  Paul  insisted,  pocketed  the  goines. 
When  this  delicate  metter  had  hcen  arrangcd,  — 

**Come,"  saidPepper,  '*comegetyourbat;  but,  blessme! 
I  have  forgotten  one  thing." 

**What?" 

**Why,  my  fine  Paul,  consider,  the  playis  a  bang-up  sortof 
a  place  ;  look  at  your  coat  and  your  waistcoat,  that*s  ali  !  " 

Onr  bero  was  struck  dumb  \?ith  this  argnmentum  ad 
hominem.  But  Long  Ned,  after  enjoying  bis  perplexity,  relieved 
him  of  il ,  by  telling  him  that  he  knew  of  an  honest  tradesman  who 
kept  a  ready-made  shop,  just  by  the  theatre,  and  vhowould  fit 
him  out  in  a  moment. 

In  fact  Long  Ned  was  as  good  as  bis  word  ;  he  carrìed  Paul 
to  a  taiior,  who  gavc  him  for  the  sum  of  thirty  sbillings,  balf  ready 
money,  half  on  credit,  a  green  coat  with  a  tamishcd  gold  lace, 
a  pair  of  red  inexpressibles ,  and  a  peppcr-and-salt  waistcoat; 
it  is  truo,  they  were  somewhat  of  the  largest,  for  they  had  once 

*  Money» 
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bdonged  (0  no  less  a  person  than  Long  Ned  himsclf  :  but  Paul  did 
not  then  regard  those  nicctics  of  apparel ,  as  he  was  subsequently 
taught  to  do  bj  Gentleman  George  (a  personagc  hereafter  to  be 
introduced  to  our  reader) ,  and  be  wcot  to  the  thcatrc ,  as  yreìì 
silisfied  with  himself  as  if  he  had  been  Mr.  X  — ,  or  the  Count 
deM— . 

Our  ad?enturers  are  now  quietlyficated  in  the  theatre,  and  ve 

iUIl  not  thìnk  it  neccssary  to  detail  the  performances  they  saw,  or 

Ibeobsenrations  they  made.    Long  Ned  was  one  of  those  superior 

beiogB  of  the  road  vho  wouid  not  for  the  world  bave  condescended 

to  appear  any  vbere  but  in  the  boies,  and,  accordlBgly,  the  friends 

poeored  a  couple  of  places  in  the  dress-tier.    In  the  next  box  to 

Ibeooe  onr  adventurers  adorned ,  they  remarked,  more  especially 

liian  the  rest  of  the  audience,  a  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  seated 

not  each  other;  the  latter,  who  was  about  ihirteen  years  old, 

VIS  80  oncommonly  beautiful,  that  Paul,  despite  bis  dramatic 

c&thnsiasm ,  could  scarcely  divert  bis  cyes  from  ber  countcnanco 

to  Ihe  stage.    Her  hair,  of  a  bright  and  fair  auburn,  hung  in 

profose  rìnglets  about  her  necis ,  sheddìng  a  sofler  shade  upon  a 

coBplexion  in  vhich  the  roses  seemed  just  budding,  as  it  were, 

iato  blnsb.    Her  eyes  large,  blue,  and  rather  languishing  than 

brìDìantf  were  curtained  by  the  darkest  lashes  ;  her  mouth  seemed 

Uterallj  girt  vith  smiles;  so  numberless  were  the  dimples,  that 

erery  time  the  full,  ripe ,  dewy  lips  were  parted ,  rose  into  sight; 

ind  the  enchantment  of  the  dimples  was  aidcd  by  two  rows  of  teeth 

■ore  dazzling  than  the  richest  pearls  that  ever  glittercd  on  a  bride. 

But  the  chief  cbarm  of  the  face  Was  its  exceediog  and  touching 

ih  of  innocence  and  girlish  softncss  ;  you  might  have  gazed  for 

em  npon  that  first  unspeakable  bloom,  that  ali  untouchcd  and 

itainless  down ,  which  seemed  as  if  a  very  brealh  could  mar  it. 

Perfaaps  the  fece  might  have  wautcd  animation;  but,  pcrhaps, 

alio,  U  borrowed  from  that  want  an  attraction;  the  rcpose  of  the 

featores  was  so  soft  and  gentlc ,  that  the  eye  wandered  thcre  with 

the  same  delight,  and  left  it  with  the  same  rcluctancc,  which  it 

aperiences  in  dwelling  on  or  in  quitting  those  bucs  which  are 

found  to  barmonise  the  most  with  its  vision.    But  while  Paul  was 

fading  bis  gaze  on  this  youog  beauty ,  the  keen  glances  of  Long 
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Ned  had  found  an  object  no  less  fascinating  in  a  large  gold  watch 
which  the  gentleman  vho  accompanìed  the  damsel  cver  and  anon 
brought  tò  hìs  eye,  as  if  he  were  vaxing  a  little  weary  of  the  length 
of  the  pieces  or  the  lingering  progression  of  time. 

**What  a  beautifal  face!"  whisperedPauI. 

**Is  the  face  gold,  then,  aswellas  the  back?"  ^hispered  Long 
Ned  in  return. 

Our  hero  stared,  frowned,  —  and  despite  the  giganUc  statare 
of  bis  comrade,  told  him,  very  angrìly,  to  find  some  odier  sabject 
for  jesting.    Ned  in  bis  tum  stared ,  but  made  no  reply. 

Meanwhile  Paul ,  though  the  lady  was  rather  too  young  to  fall 
in  love  with ,  began  wondering  vhat  relationship  ber  companion 
bore  to  ber.  Though  the  gentleman  altogether  was  handsome, 
yet  bis  features ,  and  the  wbole  character  of  bis  face ,  ^ere  widely 
difTerent  from  those  on  which  Paul  gazed  with  such  delig^t. 
He  was  not,  seemingly,  above  five-and-forty,  but  bis  forehead 
was  knit  into  many  a  line  and  furrow;  and  in  bis  eycs  the  lig^t, 
though  scarchingf  was  more  sober  and  staid  than  became  bis  years* 
A  disagreeable  expression  played  about  the  mouth ,  and  the  shape 
of  the  face,  which  was  long  and  thin ,  considerably  dctracted  from 
the  prepossessing  effect  of  a  handsome  aquiline  nose ,  fine  teetb, 
and  a  dark,  manly,  though  sallow  complexion.  There  was  a 
mingled  air  of  shrewdness  and  distraction  in  the  expression  of 
bis  face.  He  seemed  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  play,  or  to 
any  thing  about  him;  but  he  testiGed  very  considerarle  alacrity 
wben  the  play  was  over  in  puttiog  ber  cloak  around  bis  young 
companion ,  and  in  threading  their  way  through  the  thick  crowd 
that  the  boxes  were  now  pouring  forth . 

Paul  and  bis  companion  silently ,  and  each  with  very  difl'erent 
motives  from  the  other,  followed  tbcnà.  They  were  now  at  the 
dooroftbetheatre. 

A  servant  stepped  forward  and  informed  the  gentleman  that  his 
carriage  was  a  few  paces  distant,  but  that  it  might  be  some  time 
before  it  could  drive  up  to  the  theatre. 

**Canyouwalkto  the  carriage,  mydear?"  said  the  gentleman 
to  his  young  charge  ;  and  she  answcring  in  the  affirmative ,  they 
both  leilt  the  house ,  preceded  by  the  servant. 
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"  Come  OQ  !  "  said  Long  Ned,  hastily,  and  walking  in  the  same 
direction  whieh  the  strangers  ha(f  taken.  Paul  rcadily  agreed; 
tliey  8000  OTertook  the  strangers.  Long  Ned  walked  the  nearest 
tothe  genUeman,  and  bnished  by  him  in  passing.  Presently 
a  Toice  cried,  **Stop  thief!"  and  Long  Ned  saying  to  Pani, 
**SUftfor.yourself — rnn!"  dartedfrom  our  bero's  sìdj;  intothe 
cnnrd,  tnd  Yanished  in  a  twinkling.  BeforePaul  could  recovcr 
bis  amaze,  he  found  himself  suddeuly  seized  by  the  collar; 
Ile  tanieditf>raptly,  and  saw  the  dark  face  of  the  young  lady's 
cmpanioD. 

"Rascal  !  "  cried  the  gentleman ,  "  my  watch  !  " 

**Watch!"  repeated  Paul ,  bewildered;  and  only  for.the  sake 
of  the  young  lady  refralning  from  knocking  down  his  arrester.  — 
"Watch!" 

"Ay,  young  man!"  criedafellow  in  a  great  coat,  who  now 
snddenly  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  Paul;  **this  gentleman's 
«atch ,  please  your  honour  (addressing  the  complainant) ,  /  he 
a  watch  too,  —  shall  I  take  up  this  chap?" 

"By  ali  means  /'  cried  the  gentleman  ;  **  I  would  not  bave  lost 
aymtch  for  twice  its  yalue.  I  can  swear  I  saw  this  fellow's  com- 
pimoD  snatch  it  from  my  fob.  The  thief  *s  gone  ;  but  we  bave  at 
least  the  aceomplice.  I  give  him  in  strici  charge  to  you ,  watch- 
■an;  take  the  consequencesifyoulet  him  escape/' 

The  vatchmananswered ,  sullcnly ,  that  he  did  not  want  to  he 
ftreateoed ,  and  he  knew  how  to  discharge  his  duty. 

"Bon't  answer  me,  fellow!"  said  the  gentleman  haughtily; 
''do  as  I  teli  you  !  "  And,  after  a  little  cqlloquy,  Paul  found  himself 
nddenly  marched  olT  between  two  tali  fellows ,  who  looked  pro^ 
digiously  ìDClined  to  eat  him.  By  this  timo  he  had  recovered  his 
Miprise  and  dismay  :  he  did  not  want  the  penetration  to  see  that 
bis companion  had  really  committed  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
diarged;  and  he  also  foresaw  that  the  circumstauco  might  be  at- 
teaded  with  disagreeable  consequences  to  himself.  Under  ali  the 
featnres  of  the  case ,  he  tbought  that  an  attempi  to  escape  would 
DOCbe  an  imprudent  procecdiog  on  his  part;  accordingly,  after 
ffloftaig  a  few  paces  yery  quietly  and  very  passivcly ,  he  walched  his 
oppoftimity ,  wrenched  himself  from  the  gripe  of  the  gentleman  on 
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his  left,  and  brought  the  hand  thus  released  against  the  cheek  of 
the  gentleman  on  his  right  witti  so  hearty  a  good  vriW  as  to  cause 
h!m  to  relinqnish  his  hold ,  and  retreat  several  paces  towards  the 
areas  in  a  slantiog  positlon.  But  that  round-about  sort  of  blow 
vith  the  left  fist  is  Tery'nnfavonrable  towards  the  preserva tion  of  a 
firm  balance  ;  and  before  Paul  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make 
an  effeclual  *^bolt/'  he  was  prostrated  to  the  earth  by  ablow  front 
the  other  and  undamaged  watchman ,  which  utterly  deprived  him 
of  his  senses  ;  and  when  he  recovered  those  useful  ^ossessìoos 
(which  a  man  may  reasonably  boast  of  losing ,  since  it  is  only  the 
minority  who  bave  them  to  lose) ,  he  found  himself  stretched  on  a 
bench  in  the  watchhouse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"Begirt  \rith  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Old  Giaflir  sat  in  his  divan: 


Mnch  I  misdnubt  this  m  ay  ward  boy 
Will  ooe  day  vork  me  more  annoy.'* 

livide  ofAbydoi, 

The  leamed  and  ingenious  John  Schweighsuser  (a  name  facfle 
to  speli  and  mellifluous  to  pronounce)  hath  been  plcased ,  in  that 
Appendi!  continens  particulam  doctrinae  de  mente 
humana,  which  closeth  the  volume  of  hisOpusculaÀcade- 
mica,  to  observe  (we  translate  from  memory)  that,  **in  them- 
finitc  variety  of  things  which  in  the  theatre  of  the  worid  occur  to  a 
man's  survey ,  or  in  some  manner  or  another  aifect  his  body  or  his 
mtod ,  by  far  the  greater  part  are  so  contrived  as  to  bring  to  him 
rather  some  sense  of  pleasurc  than  of  pain  or  discomfort."  As- 
suming  that  this  holds  gencrally  good  in  well-constituted  frames» 
we  point  oot  a  notable  example  in  the  case  of  the  incarcerated 
Paul  ;  for ,  allhough  that  youth  was  in  no  agreeable  situation  at  the 
time  present ,  and  although  nolhing  very  cncouraging  smiied  upon 
him  from  the  prospects  of  the  future,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  had  re* 
covered  his  consciouscess ,  and  given  hirasHf a  rousing shake,  he 
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fcmidinimmediatesoiireeof  pleasQre  io  discoTerìng,  first,  that 
Nveial  ladies  and  gentlemen  bore  him  company  in  his  imprìson- 
moA;  and ,  sejcoodly ,  in  perceiving  a  hnge  jng  of  water  within  bis 
ictdi ,  ìHiich ,  as  his  awakiog  sensation  was  that  of  buming  tbirst, 
Ile  delightediy  emptied  at  a  draught.  He  then ,  stretching  himself, 
looked  aronnd  with  a  wistful  earncstness ,  and  discovered  a  back 
tnraed  towards  bim ,  and  recumbent  on  tbe  floor,  which,  at  the 
verj first glance ,  appeared  to  him  familiar.  **Sure1y,"  thoaght 
le,  "I  know  that  frìeze  coat,  and  tbe  peculfar  turn  of  those  narrow 
sbonlders."  Tbus  soliloqaising ,  he raised himself ,  and,  putting 
wit  his  leg,  he  gently  kicked  the  reclining  form.  **Mattering 
strange oaths ,"  the  form  tumed  round,  and,  raisingitselfupon 
that  inhospitable  part  of  the  body  in  vbich  the  intioduction  of 
foreign  feet  is  considered  any  thing  but  an  honour ,  it  fiied  its  doli 
bhieeyes  npon  the  face  of  the  disturber  of  its  slumbers,  gradually 
apening  them  wider  and  vider,  until  they  seemcd  to  bave  enlarged 
themselTes  into  proportions  fit  far  the  swallowing  of  tbe  important 
tmlh  that  burst  upon  them ,  and  then  from  the  mouth  of  the  crea- 
tore issaed — 

"  Qaeer  my  glims ,  if  that  ben't  little  Pani  !  " 

"Ay,  Dnmmie,  bere  I  am!  — Not  been  long  withont  beiog 
laid  by  the  heels,  yoa  sec!  ^ — Life  is  short;  we  must  make  the 
beat  use  of  our  time  !  " 

Upon  this ,  Mr.Dunnaker  (it  was  no  less  respectable  a  person) 
serambled  op  from  the  floor,  and  scating  himself  on  the  bench  he- 
«de  Paul ,  said ,  in  a  pitying  tone ,  — 

"Vy,  laus-a-me!  ifyouben't  knocked  o'the  head!  —  Your 
pdle  'a  as  bloody  as  Murpby's  face*  ven  his  throat  's  cut  !  " 

*'  T  is  only  the  fortune  of  war,  Dummic ,  and  a  mere  trìfle  : 
theheads  manufactured  atThames  Court  are  not  casily  put  out  of 
arder.    Buttellme,  how come you bere?" 

"  Yy ,  I  had  been  lushing  heavy  vet — " 

"Tili  you  grew  light  in  the  head,  eh?  and  fell  into  the  kennel." 

••Ycs." 

«•Mine  is  a  worse  business  than  that,  I  fear : "  and  thcrewith 


*  "Mofiiliy*!  face,**  anlearned  reader,  appeareth,  in  Irìah  phrate, 
laBMn"pig*iUead" 
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Pani,  ia  a  lp\ver  voice ,  related  to  the  trasty  Dummie  the  train  of 
accldents  which  had  condacted  him  to  his  present  asylum.  Bum- 
mie's  face  elongated  as  he  listencd  :  however ,  vhen  the  narrative 
was  over,  he  endeavoared  sach  consolatory palliatives  as  occurred 
tohim.  He  represeDted ,  first,  the possibility  that  the  gentlcmaiì 
mighl  noi  take  the  troublc  to  apj|)ear;  secondly ,  the  certainty  that 
nowatch  vas  foand  about  Paul's  person:  thirdly,  the  fact  that, 
even  by  the  gentleman's  confession ,  Paul  had  not  been  the  actual 
offender;  fourthly,  if  the  \(^orst  carne  to  the  worst,  what  were  a 
fewvf^eeks',  or  even  mouths',  imprisonment?      • 

**  BIow  me  tight  !  "  said  Bummìe ,  *Mf  it  ben  't  as  good  a  vay  of 
passing  the  time  as  a  cove  as  is  fond  of  soaggery  need  desire  !  " 

This  observation  had  no  comfort  for  Paul ,  \vho  recoiied ,  mth 
ali  the  maiden  coyness  of  one  to  vhom  such  unions  are  unfamiliar, 
from  a  matrimoniai  alliance  with  the  snuggery  of  the  House  of 
Correction.  He  rather  trusted  to  another  source  for  consolation. 
In  a  word ,  he  encouraged  the  flattering  belief ,  that  Long  Ned, 
fioding  that  Paul  had  been  caught  instead  of  himself ,  vould  bave 
the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  exculpate  him  from  the  charge. 
Onhinting  this  idea  toBummie,  that  accomplished  *'man  about 
town"  couid  not  for  some  time  believe  that  any  simpleton  could  be 
so  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the  world  as  seriously  toentertaiu 
so  ridiculous  a  notion  ;  and ,  indeed ,  it  is  somewhat  remarliable 
that  such  a  hope  shouid  ever  bave  told  its  Qattering  tale  to  one 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Lobkins.  But  Paul,  we 
have  seen ,  had  formed  many  of  his  notions  from  books  ;  and  he 
had  the  same  fine  theories  of  your  *'moral  rogne,"  that  possess 
the  minds  of  yonng  patriots  when  they  first  leave  college  for  the 
House  of  Conmions,    and  think  integrity  a  prettier  thing  than 

office. 

Mr.  Bunnaker  urged  Paul ,  seriously,  to  dismiss  so  vague  and 
childish  a  fancy  from  his  breast ,  and  rather  to  think  of  what  line  of 
defence  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  pursue.  Tbis  subject  being  at 
length  exhausted,  Paul  recurred  to  Mrs.  Lobkins,  and  inquired 
whether  Bummie  had  lately  honoured  that  lady  with  a  visit. 

Mr.  Bunnaker  rcplied  that  he  had,  though  with  much  difiicnlty, 
appeased  ber  anger  against  him  for  his  supposed  abetment  of 
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Paul'0  excuses ,  and  that  of  late  she  had  held  suodry  conversations 
vith  Dummie  respecting  our  hero  himself.     Upon  queslioniog 
Diunmie  farther ,  Pani  learned  the  good  matron's  reasons  for  not 
erincÌDg  that  solìcitude  for  his  return  Tvhich  our  hcro  had  reason- 
ably  inticipated.    The  fact  was,  that  she,  having  noconfidence 
ihatsoeTer  in  his  own  resources  independent  of  her,  had  not  been 
sorrjofaoopportnnityefTectually,  as  she  hoped,  to  humblethat 
prìde  which  had  so  rcvolted  ber  ;  and  she  pleased  ber  vanity  by  an- 
tioipating  the  time  when  Paul ,  starved  into  submission ,  TV'ould 
giadly  and  penitently  re-seek  the  shelter  of  ber  roof,  and,  tamed  as 
il  were  by  experiencc ,  wouid  nevcr  again  kick  against  the  yokc 
trhich  her  matronly  prudence  thought  it  fitting  to  impose  upon  him. 
She  eoQtented  herself ,  then,  with  obtaining  from  Bummie  the  In- 
telligence that  our  hero  was  under  Mac  Grawler's  roof,  and,  there- 
fore,  ont  of  ali  absolutc  evil;  and,  as  she  could  not  foresec  the 
Ingeoioas  exertions  of  intellect  by  wbicb  Paul  had  converted  him- 
self into  the  **Nobilitas"  of  **TbeÀsinaeum/'  and  thereby  saved 
himself  from  utter  penury ,  she  was  perfectly  convinced ,  from  her 
knowledge  of  character ,  that  the  illustrlous  Mac  Grawler  would 
net  long  continue  that  proteclion  to  the  rebeliious  protégé, 
which,  in  her  opinion,  was  his  only  preservative  from  picking 
pockets  or  famishing.    To  the  formcr  decent  alternative  she  knew 
Paul's  great  and  jejune  aversion ,  and  she  consequently  had  little 
fear  for  his  morals  or  bis  safety,  in  tbus  abandoning  him  for  a  while 
to  chaace.   Any  anxicty,  too,  that  she  might  otherwise  bave  keenly 
eqierìenced  was  deadencd  by  the  habitual  intoxication  now  in- 
creasing  upon  the  good  lady  with  age,  and  which,  thougb  at  times 
she  coidd  he  excited  to  ali  ber  cbaracterlstic  vehemence ,  kept  her 
senses  for  the  most  part  plunged  into  a  Lethsan  stupor;  or,  to 
speak  more  courteously ,  in  a  poetical  abstraction  from  the  thìngs 
of  the  external  world. 

**But,"  said  Dummie ,  as  by  degrecs  he  imparted  the  solution 
of  the  damo's  conduct  to  the  listening  ear  of  his  companion  — 
**  But  I  hopes  as  how  ven  you  he  out  of  this  ere  scrape,  leetle  Paul, 
yon  vili  take  vaming,  and  drop  Meester  Pepper's  acquaintance 
(vich,  I  must  say,  I  vas  alvays  a  sorry  to  see  you  hencourage),  and 
go  home  to  the  Mug ,  and  fam  grasp  the  old  mort,  for  she  bas  not 

Paul  Clifford.  5 
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been  lìke  the  same  cretur  ever  since  you  Tent.    She's  a  delicate- 
artedoman,  fhat  Piggy  Lob  !  " 

So  appropriate  a  panegyrìc  on  Hrs.  Margaret  Lobkins  might, 
at  anotfaer  timc ,  bave  excited  Panl's  rìsible  muscles  ;  bui  at  that 
moment  he  really  felt  compunction  for  the  UDceremonious  manner 
in  which  he  had  left  her ,  and  ihe  softness  of  regretful  affection  iiiH 
bued  in  its  ballowing  colours  even  theimage  of  Piggy  Lob. 

In  conversatìon  of  this  intellectual  and  domestic  descrìptioo, 
the  night  and  ensuing  morning  passed  away ,  till  Paul  found  him- 
self  in  the  awfal  presence  of  Jastice  Burnflat.  Several  cases  were 
disposed  of  before  bis  own ,  and  among  others  Mr.  Bummie  Dim- 
naker  obtained  bis  reiease,  though  not  withont  a  severe  reprìmand 
for  bis  sin  of  inebriety ,  which  no  doabt  sensibly  aifected  the  inge- 
nuoas  spirìt  of  that  noble  character.  Àt  length  Paul's  tum  came. 
He  heard,  as  he  took  bis  station,  a  general  buzz.  At  first  he  ima- 
gined  it  was  at  bis  own  interesting  appearance;  bnt,  raising  his 
eyes,  he  perceived  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  become  his  accuser. 

*'Hash/'  said  some  one  near  bim,  '*'t  is  Lawyer  Brandon. 
Ab ,  he  's  a  'cute  feUow  I  It  wiil  go  hard  with  the  person  he  com» 
plains  of." 

There  was  a  happy  fund  o,f  elasticity  of  spirìt  about  our  bero; 
and  though  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  bave  *'a  bUghted  heart/' 
a  circumstance  which,  by  the  poets  and  pbilosophers  of  the  present 
day,  is  supposed  to  inspire  a  man  with  wonderful  courage,  and 
make  bim  impervious  to  ali  mlsfortunes  ;  yet  he  bore  hìmself  up 
with  wonderfal  courage  under  his  present  trying  situalion ,  and 
was  far  from  overwhelmed,  though  he  was  certainly  a  little  damped, 
by  the  obserration  he  had  just  heard. 

Mr.  Brandon,  was,  indeed,  a  barrister  of  considerable  reputa* 
tion,  and  in  high  esteem  in  the  world,  not  only  for  talent,  but  also 
for  a  great  austerity  of  manners ,  which ,  though  a  little  mingled 
with  stcmness  and  acerbity  for  the  errors  of  other  men,  was  na- 
turally  thought  the  more  praiseworthy  on  that  account;  there 
being,  as  persons  of  experience  are  doubtless  aware,  two  divisions 
in  the  first  class  of  morality  :  imprìmis,  a  great  hatred  for  the  vices 
of  one's  neighbour;  secondly,  thepossessiou  of  virtues  io  one's  self. 
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Mr.  Brandon  vas  received  wìth  great  courtesy  by  Justice  Burn- 
fUt,  ànd  as  be  carne ,  watch  ìd  band  (a  borrowed  watch) ,  saying 
that  bis  time  ivas  worth  five  guineas  a  moment,  the  justice  pro- 
ceeded  immediately  to  business. 

Notbingcouldbeclearer,  shorter,  or  moresatisfactoiy,  than 
the  evidente  of  Mr.  Brandon.  The  corroborative  testimony  of  the 
uratchmaa  foUowed  ;  and  then  Paul  was  called  upon  for  bis  defence. 
Thi8  vas  eqnally  brlef  with  the  charge;  -r-  but,  alas!  it  was  not 
eqnally  satisfactory.  It  consisted  in  a  finn  declaration  of  bis  in- 
noceoce.  Uis  comrade,  he  confessed,  might  bave  stolen  the  watch, 
but  he  hnmbly  snggested  that  that  was  exactly  the  very  reason  why 
he  had  not  stolen  it.  • 

^'How  long,  fellow,"  asked  Justice  Bumflat,  **bave  you 
known  yonr  companion  ?  ** 

'«Abontbalfayear!" 

''^  And  wbat  is  his  name  and  calling?" 

Paul  besitated ,  and  declined  to  answer. 

'*  A  sad  piece  of  business  !  '^  said  the  justice ,  in  a  melancholy 
Ione,  and  sbaliing  his  head  portentously. 

The  lawyer  acquiesced  in  the  aphorism  ;  but  with  great  magna- 
nimitj  observed ,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  he  hard  upon  the  young 
man.  His  youth  was  in  his  favour,  and  his  offence  was  probably 
Iheeonsequenceofevil  company.  He  snggested,  therefore,  that 
as  he  must  he  perfectly  aware  of  the  address  of  bis  friend,  he 
shoiild  receiye  a  full  pardon  if  he  would  immediately  favour  the 
magistrate  with  that  Information.  He  coneluded  by  remarking, 
with  singular  philantbròpy ,  that  it  was  not  the  punishment  of  the 
yonth,  but  the  recovery  of  his  watch,  that  he  desired. 

Justice  Bumflat,  baving  duly  impressed  upon  our  hero's  mind 
the  dlsinterested  and  Christian  mercy  of  the  eomplainant,  and  the 
ev eilasting  obligation  Paul  was  under  to  bim  for  its  display ,  now 
repeated,  with  doublé  solemnity,  those  queries  respecting  the 
hiì)itation  and  name  of  Long  Ned ,  whicfa  our  hero  had  before  de- 
clined to  answer. 

Grìeved  are  we  to  confess  that  Paul,  ungrateful  for,  and  wholly 
«itouched  by,  the  beautiful  benignity  of  Lawyer  Brandon,  con- 
iintted  finn  in  bis  stubbom  dentai  to  betray  bis  comrade ,  and  with 
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equal  obdaracy  he  continued  to  insist  upoD  his  own  ionoceoce  aod 
uóblemished  respectability  of  character. 

**Youruamc,  yoQQgman?"  quoth  the j astice.  ''Toorname, 
yoa  say ,  is  Paul  —  Paul  what?  you have  many  an  alias,  I  '11  he 
hoiind." 

Here  the  young  gentleman  agaìn  hesitated:  at  le^gth  he  re- 
plied ,  — 

'  *  Paul  Lobkins ,  your  worship ." 

'^Lobkins!"  repeated  the  judge — ** Lobkins!  come  hither, 
Saunders  :  have  not  we  that  name  down  in  our  black  books?" 

**So,  please  your  worship,"  quoth  a  little  stout  man,  very 
useful  in  many  respects  to  the  festus  of  the  police ,  **  there  is  one 
Peggy  Lobkins ,  who  keeps  a  public-house ,  a  sort  of  flash  ken, 
called  theMug,  in  Thames  Court,  not  exactly  in  our  beat,  your 
worship."    - 

**Ho,  ho!"  said  Jdstice  Bumflat ,  winking  at  Mr. Brandon, 
*'we  must  sift  this  a  little.  Pray,  Mr.  Paul  Lobkins,  what  re- 
lation is  the  good  landlady  of  the  Mug ,  in  Thames  Court ,  to  your- 
self?" 

"None  at  ali,  Sir,"  said  Paul,  hasUly,  —  **she  's  only  a 
friend  !  " 

Upon  this  there  was  a  laugh  in  the  court. 

"Silence,"  crìed  the  justice:  '*and  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Paul 
Lobkins ,  that  this  friend  of  yours  will  vouch  for  the  respectability 
of  your  character,  upon  which  you  are  pleased  to  yalue  yourself?  " 

"I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,  Sir,"  answered  Paul;  and  there 
was  another  laugh. 

'^And  is  there  any  other  equally  weighty  and  praisewòrthy 
friend  of  yours  who  will  do  you  the  like  kindness  ?  " 

Paul  hesitated;  and  at  that  moment,  to  thtt  surprise  of  the 
court,  but,  above  ali,  to  the  utler  and  astounding  surprise  of  hìm- 
self,  two  gentlemen ,  dressed  in  the  heightof  the  fashion,  pushed 
forward,  and,  bowing  to  the  justice,  declared  themselves  ready  to 
vouch  for  the  thorough  respectability  and  unimpeachable  character 
of  Mr.  Paul  Lobkins,  whomtheyhadknowki,  tbeysaid,  for  many 
years ,  and  for  whom  they  had  the  greatest  respect.  While  Paul 
was  surveying  the  persons  of  these  kind  frlends ,  whom  he  never 
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remembered  to  haYe  seen  before  in  the  conrse  of  hìs  life»  the 
Uwyer ,  who  vas  a  very  sharp  fellow,  whlspered  to  the  magistrate  ; 
and  that  digni^ry  nodding  as  in  assent,  and  eyeing  the  new  co- 
mers ,  ìnquired  the  names  of  Mr.  Lobkius's  wìtnesses. 

^'  Mr.  Eustace  Fitzherbert,  and  Mr.  William  Howard  Russell/' 
were  the  several  replies. 

Names  so  aristocratic  produced  a  general  sensation.  But  the 
impenetrable  justice ,  calliug  the  same  Mr.  Saunders  he  had  ad- 
dressed  before,  asked  him  to  cxamine  well  the  countenanccs  of  Mr. 
Lobklns'  fnends. 

As  the  alguazil  eyed  the  features  of  the  memorablc  Don  Raphael 
and  the  illustrious  Manuel  Morales ,  when  the  fonner  of  those 
accomplished  personages  thought  it  convenient  to  assume  the 
triTelling  dignity  of  an  Italìan  prìnce,  son  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
Talleys  "which  He  between  Switzcrland ,  the  Milanese ,  and  Savoy, 
wfaile  the  latter  was  contented  with  beìng  servant  toMonseìg- 
DeorlePrincc;  even  so,  with  far  more  carnestness  than  respect, 
didMr.  Saunders  eye  the  features  of  those  high-born  gentlemeu, 
Messrs.  Eustace  Fitzherbert  and  Williapi  Howard  Russell;  bqt, 
after  a  long  surrey,  he  withdrew  bis  cyes ,  made  an  unsatisfactory 
and  unrecognising  gesture  to  the  magistrate,  and  said,  —  **  Please 
your  worship»  they  are  none  of  my  flock  ;  but  Bill  Troutling  knows 
more  of  tbis  sort  of  genteel  chaps  than  I  does.'* 

*'Bid  Bill  Troutling  appcar  !  "  was  the  laconic  order, 

At  that  name  a  certain  modcst  confusion  might  bave  been 
Tisible  in  the  faces  of  Mr.  Eustace  Fitzherbert  and  Tdi,  William 
Howard  Russell,  had  not  the  attentlon  of  the  court  been  imme- 
diitelydirected  to  another  case.  Apoor  womanhad  been committed 
for  seven  days  to  the  House  ofCorrection  on  a  charge  ofdisrc- 
speetabiiity.  Herhusband,  the  person  most  interested in  the 
matter,  now  came  forward  to  disprove  the  chArge  ;  and  by  belp  of 
his  neigbbours  he  succeeded. 

**It  is  ali  very  true,''  said  Justice  Burnflat  ;  **  but  as  your  wife, 
my  good  fellow,  will  he  out  in  five  days ,  it  will  be  scarcely  worth 
while  to  release  her  now.  "  * 

*  A  fact,  oecnrring  in  the  roonth  of  January,  1830.  —  Vide  **Tbc 
Uorning  Herald." 
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So  judicious  a  decision  could  not  fail  of  satisfying  the  hiisband  ; 
and  the  audience  became  from  that  moment  enlìghteoed  as  to  m 
very  remarkable  truth,  viz.  that  five  days  out  of  seyen  bear  a  peen- 
liarly  small  proportion  to  the  remaining  two;  and  that  people  in 
Engiand  bave  so  prodigiousaloveforpunishment,  that  thoaghit 
is  not  worth  while  to  release  an  innocent  woman  from  prison  fife 
days  sooner  than  one  would  otherwise  bave  done ,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  worth  while  to  commit  ber  to  prison  for  seven  ! 

Wben  the  husband ,  drawing  bis  rongb  band  aerosa  bis  eyes, 
and  muttering  some  rulgar  impertinence  or  another,  bad  witb* 
drawn,  Mr.  Saunders  said,  — 

**HerebeBillTroutling,  your  worship  !  " 

*'0h,  weU,"  quoth  the  jastìce,  —  *'and  nov  Mr.  Eostaee 
Fitz  —  Hoiio,  bow*s  this  !  where  are  Mr.  William  Howard  Russell 
and  bis  friend  Mr.  Eustace  Fitzberbert?  " 

^*FiCho  antwered,  —  Where!" 

Tbese  noble  gentlemen ,  baving  a  naturai  dislike  to  be  con- 
fronted  witb  so  low  a  person  as  Mr.  Bill  Troutling,  bad,  the  instant 
public  interest  was  dìrected  from  them ,  silently  disappeared  from 
a  scene  where  tbeir  rank  in  life  seemed  so  little  regarded.  If» 
reader,  you  sbould  be  anxious  to  learn  from  what  part  of  the  world 
the  transitory  visitants  appeared ,  know  that  they  were  spìiits  sent 
by  that  inimìtable  magician,  Long  Ned ,  partly  to  report  bow  mat- 
ters  fared  in  the  court;  fÌDr  Mr.  Pepper ,  in  pursuance  of  that  old 
policy  which  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  fox  is  to  the  bunters  the 
more  chance  be  bas  of  being  overlooked,  bad,  immediately  on  bis 
abrupt  departure  from  Paul ,  dived  into  a  house  in  the  very  Street 
where  his  ìngenuity  bad  dìsplayed  itself ,  and  in  which  oysters  and 
ale  nightiy  aliured  and  regaied  an  assembly  that ,  to  speak  impar- 
tially,  was  more  numerous  than  select?  there  bad  be  leamed  bow 
a  pickpocket  bad  been  seized  for  unlawful  affection  to  anotber 
man's  watch  ;  and  there ,  while  he  quietly  seasoned  bis  oysters, 
bad  be,  witb  bis  characteristic  acuteness ,  satisfied  bis  mind,  by 
the  conyiction  that  that  arrested  unfortunate  was  no  other  than 
Paul.  Partly,  therefore,  as  a  precaution  for  bis  own  safety ,  that 
be  might  receìve  early  intelligence  sbould  Paul's  defence  make  a 
change  of  residence  expedient ,  and  partly  (out  of  the  friendliness 
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of  ftUowship)  to  baek  bis  companion  mùi  sucb  aid  as  the  favour- 
abletestimoDyoftwo  weli-dressed  persons,  little  known  *'about 
town/'  might  confer,  he  had  despatched  those  celestial  belngs» 
who  had  appeared  under  the  mortai  names  ofEustaceFitzherbert 
ind  William  Howard  Russell,  to  the  imperiai  coart  of  Justice 
Bomilat.  Havlng  thus  accounted  for  the  apparition  (the  disap- 
parition  reqnires  no  commentary)  of  Paul's  '*friends/'  we 
return  to  Paul  himself. 

Despite  of  the  perìls  with  wbich  he  vas  girt ,  our  young  bero 
fooglit  cut  to  the  last,  but  the  justice  was  not  by  any  means  willing 
to  displease  Bfr.  Brandon  ;  and  observing  that  an  incredulous  and 
biting  sneer  remalned  stationary  on  that  gentleman's  lip  during  the 
irfiole  of  Paul's  defence,  he  could  not  but  sbapebis  decisionac- 
cording  to  the  well-knovn  acuteness  of  the  celebrated  lawyer.  Paul 
¥18  accordingly  sentenced  to  retire  for  three  months  to  that 
eoontry-bonse  situated  at  Bridewell,  to  which  the  ungratefùl 
ftmetionarìes  of  justice  often  banish  their  most  active  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  passed ,  Brandon ,  wbose  keen 
eyes  saw  no  bope  of  recovering  bis  lost  treasure ,  declared  that  the 
raseal  had  perfectly  the  Old-BaTiey  cut  of  countenance  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  doubt  but,  if  ever  he  lived  to  he  a  judge,  he  should  also 
lire  to  pass  a  Yery  different  description  of  sentence  on  the  offender. 

So  saying,  he  resolved  to  lese  no  more  time,  and  Yery  abruptly 
leftthe  office,  without  any  other  comfort  than  the  remembrance 
that,  at  ali  events ,  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  a  place  where ,  let  bim 
be  ever  so  innocent  at  present,  he  was  certain  to  come  out  as  mucb 
hidined  to  be  guilty  as  bis  friends  could  desire  ;  joined  to  sucb 
moral  reflection  as  the  tragedy  of  Bombastes  Furioso  might  bave 
afforded  to  himself  in  that  sententious  and  terse  line,  — 

**  Thy  irateh  ii  gone ,  —  watchei  are  niade  t  o  gol*' 

Meanwbile,  Paul  was  conducted  in  state  to  bis  retreat,  in 
company  with  two  other  offenders,  one  a  middle-aged  man,  thougb 
a  Yery  old  '*file,"  who  was  sentenced  for  getting  money  under 
&l8e  pretences,  and  the  other  a  little  boy,  who  had  been  found 
guilty  ofsleeping  under  a  colonnade;  itbeing  the  especial  beauty 
of  theEnglishlaw  to  make  no  fine-drawn  and  nonsensical  sbades 
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of  diflTerence  between  vice  aud  misforlune.  and  its  peculiar  method 
of  protecting  the  honest  beiog  to  niake  as  many  rogues  as  possible 
in  as  sbort  a  space  of  lime. 

CHAPTEa  Vili. 

^Common  SenBe.— What  ii  the  end  of  pnnithment  *■  regards 
the  individaal  punìshedl 

Gattoni.  —  To  make  him  better* 

ConimonSense.  —  How  do  yoo  punish  ynung  offendere  who 
are  (from  their  yonth)  peculiarly  alive  to  example,  and  whom  it  il 
therefore  more  easy  either  to  ruin  or  reform  than  the  matared! 

Gusto m.  —  We  lend  them  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
associate  \i-ith  the  d— dest  rasrais  in  the  country!" 

Dialogue  between  Cotnìhon Seme  andCustom.^{Very  scarte,) 

As  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  when  Pani  made  bis  first  entrée 
at  Bride^ell ,  he  passed  tbat  night  in  the  **  receivìng-room."  Xbo 
next  morning ,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  examined  by  the  surgeon, 
and  clothed  in  the  custòmary  uniform,  he  was  usbered,  according 
to  bis  classification ,  among  the  good  company  who  had  been  con- 
sidered  guilty  of  that  compendioas  offence,  ^^amisdemeanour." 
Here  a  tali  gentleman  marched  up  to  bim ,  and  addressed  bim  in  a 
ccrtain  language,  which  might  he  callcd  the  free-masonry  of  flash; 
and  which  Paul,  though  he  did  notcomprehend  verbati  m ,  rigbtly 
understood  to  be  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  thorongh  rogne  and 
an  entire  rascal.  He  answered  balf  in  confusìon,  balf  in  anger; 
and  bis  rcpiy  was  so  detrìmentai  to  any  favourable  influence  he 
might  otherwise  bave  exercised  over  the  interrogator,  that  the  latter 
personage,  giving  bimapinch  ìntheear,  shoutcdout,  **Ramp, 
ramp!"  and,  at  that  significant  and  awful  word,  Paul  foand 
bimself  surrounded  in  a  trice  by  a  whole  bost  of  ìngenìoas  tormen-< 
tors.  One  puUed  this  member,  another  pinched  that;  one  cuffed 
bim  before,  and  another  thrashcd  bim  behind.  By  way  of  inter- 
lude  to  Ibis  pleasing  occupation ,  thcy  stripped  him  of  the  very  few 
things  that  in  bis  change  of  dress  be  had  retained.  One  carried  off 
bis  handkerchief ,  a  second  bis  neckcloth ,  and  a  third ,  Inckier 
than  either,  possessed  bimself  of  a  pair  of  cornelian  sbirt-buttons, 
given  to  Pani  as  a  gage  d'amour  by  a  young  lady  who  sold 
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oriDges  near  the  Tower.  Happily ,  before  this  initiatory  process, 
technically  termed  *'rampÌDg/'  and  exercised  upon  ali  new  comers 
who  seem  to  hav-o  a  isparìc  of  dccency  in  tbem ,  had  reduced  the 
boDes  of  Paul,  who  fought  tooth  and  nail  in  bis  dcfcncc,  to  the 
state  of  magnesia,  a  man  of  a  grave  aspect,  who  had  hithcrto 
placked  bis  oakum  in.quiet,  suddenly  rose,  tbrusthimsclf  between 
the  ìictim  and  the  assailants,  and  dcsired  the  lattcr,  like  one 
haTiDg^uthorlty ,  to  leave  the  lad  alone ,  and  go  and  he  d — d. 

Tbis  proposai  to  resort  to  another  place  for  amusemcnt, 
Ibougfa  utlered  in  a  yery  grave  and  tranquil  manner,  produced 
tbat  instantaneous  effectwbich  admonitions  from  greatrogues  ge- 
senllyworkupoD  little.  Messieursthe  '^rampers"  ceasedfrom 
their  amusements,  and  the  ring-leader  of  the  gang,  thumping  Paul 
iwiitily  on  the  back,  declared  he  was  a  capital  fellow ,  and  it  was 
«Ijabitofaspreelìke,  which  he  boped  had  not  given  bim  auy 
offence. 

Paul,  stili  dencbing  bis  fìst,  was  aboat  to  answcr  in  no  paci- 
6cmood,  when  a  tumkey ,  who  did  not  care  in  the  least  bow  many 
meo  he  locked  up  for  an  ofifcnce ,  but  who  did  not  at  ali  like  the 
(rooble  of  lookiug  after  any  one  of  his  flock  to  see  tbat  the  oifencc 
VIS  not  committed ,  now  suddenly  appearcd  among  the  set;  and, 
iftor  scolding  tbem  for  the  cxccssive  plaguc  they  were  to  bim ,  car- 
ried  off  two  of  the  poorest  of  the  mob  to  solitary  confinement.  It 
happeoed,  of  course,  tbat  thcse  two  had  nottaken  the  smallest 
tlùre  in  the  disturbance.  This  scene  over ,  the  company  retumed 
topicking  oaknm,  —  the  tread-mili,  tbat  admirably  just  invcn- 
tioo,  by  which  a  strong  man  suiTers  no  fatigue,  and  a  weak  one 
loseshis  healtb  for  life,  not  baving  been  then  introduccd  in  our 
cxcellent  establishments  for  correcting  crime.  Bitterly ,  and  with 
niany  dark  and  wrathful  feelings ,  in  which  the  senso  of  injusticc  at 
paoiahment  alone  bore  bim  up  against  the  humilìatious  to  which 
he  was  snbjected  —  bitterly ,  and  with  a  swelling  heart ,  in  which 
the  thoug^ts  that  lead  to  crime  were  alrcady  forcing  their  way 
diroogfa  a  soli  suddenly  warmcd  for  their  growtb ,  did  Paul  bcnd 
OTer  his  employment.  Uè  felt  bimself  touched  on  the  arm ,  he 
turoed ,  and  saw  tbat  the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  delivcred 
hìm  from  bis  tormentors  was  now  sitting.|)ext  to  bim .    Paul  gazcd 
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loag  and  earnestly  upon  bis  neighbonr,  struggling  with  the  thou^t 
that  he  bad  beheld  that  sagacìous  countenance  in  happier  times, 
although  now,  alasi  it  was  altered,  not  only  by  lime  and  vicissi- 
tude ,  but  by  that  air  of  gravity  whicb  the  cares  of  mankind  spread 
gradually  over  the  face  of  the  most  thougbtiess ,  —  nntil  ali  doubt 
meltedaway,  and  he  exclatmed , —  n 

*'Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tomlinson?  —  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
bere  !  " 

*'And  I,*'  retumed  the  quondam  murderer  for  the  newspa- 
pers ,  with  a  nasal  twang ,  *  '  sfaould  be  very  glad  to  see  myself  aoy 
libere  else  !  **  • 

Paul  made  no  answer ,  and  Augustns  continned. 

**  *To  a  mst  man  ali  places  are  the  same,'  —  so  it  bas  been 
said«  I  don't  believe  it ,  Paul ,  —  I  don't  believe  it.  But  a  truce 
to  reflection.  I  remembered  you  the  moment  I  saw  you,  thongh 
you  are  surprisingly  groTvn.  How  is  my  friend  Mac  Grawler?  — 
stili  hard  at  work  for  *  The  Asinsum?  '  " 

**I  believe  so/'  said  Paul  sullenly,  and  bastenfng  to  change 
the  conversa tion ;  '*but  teli  me,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  how  carne yoa 
bither?  I  heard  you  bad  gone  down  to  the  north  of  England  to  fai" 
fil  a  lucrative  employment." 

''Possibly  !  the  world  always  misrepresents  the  actions  of  tbose 
who  are  eonstantly  before  it  !  " 

'*Itis  very  trae/'  said  Paul;  '* and  I  bave  said  the  samething 
myself  a  hundred  times  in  *  The  Asinseum ,'  for  we  were  never  too 
lavish  of  onr  traths  in  that  magnìGcent  journal.  'T  is  astonisbing 
wbat  a  way  we  made  three  ideas  go." 

**You  remind  me  of  myself  and  my  newspaper  labours ,"  re- 
joined  Augustus  Tomlinson:  **I  am  not  quite  sure  that /bad  so 
many  as  three  ideas  to  spare;  for,  as  you  say,  it  is  astonisbing 
how  far  that  number  may  go,  properly  managed.  It  is  with 
writers  as  with  strolling  players ,  —  the  same  three  ideas  that  did 
for  Turks  in  one  scene  do  for  Highlanders  in  the  next  :  but  you 
must  teli  me  your  bistory  one  of  these  days ,  and  you  sball  bear 
mine." 

*'I  should  be  excessively  obliged  to  you  for  your  confidence," 
said  Paul ,  "  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  life  must  be  excessively  ea- 
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lertiiaing.  Mine,  as  yet,  has  been  but  insipid.  The  lives  of 
lileniy  men  are  not  firaught  with  adventure;  and  ì  questioa 
irliether  every  wrìter  in  'The  Asinieam'  has  notled  pretty  nearly 
the  aame  eiistence  as  that  which  I  have  sostained  myself." 

In  eooTersation  of  this  sort  oar  newly  restored  friends  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  until  thehourofhalf-pastfour,  ixrhen 
the  prisooers  are  to  suppose  night  has  begnn ,  and  be  locked  up  in 
their  bed-rooms.  Xomlinson  then,  who  was  glad  to  re-find  a 
penoa wfao had known him inhisbeauxjours,  spdie priyately 
ts  tkfl  tomkey  ;  and  the  resnlt  of  the  cooTersation  was  the  coupling 
Poi  and  Angastns  in  the  same  chaml>er,  which  was  a  sort  of 
Itene  box,  that  generally  accommodated  three,  and  was,  —  for 
ve  bare  measnredit,  as  we  would  have  measored  the  celi  of  the 
priioner  of  Chillon ,  —  jnst  eight  feet  by  sii. 

We  do  notintend,  reader,  to  indicate,  bybroadcoloursand 
ìb  hmg  detail ,  the  mora!  deterioration  of  onr  hero  ;  because  we 
kire  foond ,  by  experience ,  that  such  pains  on  our  part  do  little 
man  than  make  thee  blame  our  stupidity  instead  of  lauding  our 
intention.  We  shaU  therefore  only  work  out  our  moral  by  subtle 
Unti  and  brief  comments  ;  and  we  shaii  now  content  ourselves 
with  reminding  thee  that  hitherto  thou  hast  seen  Paul  honest  in  the 
iMth  of  circumstances.  Despite  the  contagion  of  the  Mug, — 
dcspite  bis  associates  inFishLane,  —  despite  bis  intimacy  with 
liOiig  Ned,  Ihoa  hast  seen  him  brave  temptation,  and  look  forward 
lo  some  other  career  than  that  of  robbery  or  fraud.  May ,  even  in 
Us  deslitatioo,  when  drìven  from  the  abode  of  bis  childhood,  thou 
hast  obsenred  how,  instead  of  resorting  to  some  more  pleasnrable 
or  libertine  road  of  life ,  he  betook  himself  at  once  to  die  dull  roof 
aod  Insipid  employments  ofMacGrawIer,  and  preferred  honestly 
eamiog  bis  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brain  to  recurrìng  to 
aay  of  the  nnmerous  ways  of  liviiig  on  oihers  with  which  bis  ex- 
perience among  the  worst  pàrt  of  society  must  have  teemed ,  and 
lidch ,  to  say  the  least  of  them ,  are  more  alluring  to  the  young 
end  the  adventnrous  than  the  barren  paths  of  literary  labour.  In- 
deed,  to  let  thee  into  a  secret,  ìt  had  been  Paul's  daring  ambition 
te  retse  himself  into  a  worthy  member  of  the  community.  His  pre- 
lent  circamstances ,  it  may  hereafter  be  seen,  made  the  cause  of  a 
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great  chaDge  in  hìs  desires;  and  the  conversation  he  held  that 
night  with  the  ingenions  and  skilful  Auguslus ,  went  more  towards 
fitting  him  for  the  hero  of  this  work  than  ali  the  habits  of  hìs  child- 
hood  or  the  scenes  of  hìs  earlier  youth.  Young  people  are  api, 
crroneously,  tobelieYe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  cxceedingly 
wickcd.  The  House  of  Correction  is  so  called,  because  it  is  a 
place  where  so  ridiculons  a  notion  is  invariably  corrected. 

The  next  day  Paul  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Lobkins, 
\vho  had  heard  of  his  siluation  and  its  causes  from  the  friendly 
Dummie ,  and  ^ho  had  managed  to  obtain  from  Justice  Bumflat 
an  order  of  admissiou.  Xhey  met,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  like, 
^ith  a  Wall,  or  rather  an  iron  gate,  belween  them*  and  Mrs. 
Lobkins,  after  an  ejaculation  of  despair  at  the  obsfacle,  burst 
weepingly  into  the  pathetic  reproach ,  — 

'*  0  Paul ,  thou  hast  brought  thy  pigs  to  a  One  market  !  *' 

**  'T  is  a  market  proper  for  pigs,  dear  dame,"  said  Paul,  who, 
though  with  a  tear  in  his  eye ,  did  not  refuse  a  joke  as  bitter  as  St 
was  inclegant  ;  '*for,  of  ali  others,  it  is  the  spot  where  a  man  leams 
to  take  care  of  his  bacon." 

**  Hold  your  tonguc  !  "  cried  the  dame ,  angrily.  **  What  bu- 
siness has  you  to  gabbie  on  so  while  you  are  in  limbo?" 

*'Ah,  dear  dame,"  said  Paul,  ^'wecan'thelpthcsenibsand 
stumbles  on  our  road  to  prefcrment  !  " 

*  '  Road  to  the  scragging  post  !  "  cried  the  dame.  '  *  I  tells  yoa, 
child,  you  '11  live  to  be  hanged  in  spite  of  ali  my  care  and  'tention 
toyou,  though  I  hedicated  you  as  a  scholard,  and  always  hoped  as 
how  you  would  grow  up  to  be  an  honour  to  your  — '* 

**King  and  country,"  interrupted  Paul.  **We  always  say 
honour  to  kìng  and  country,  which  means  gettingrich  and  paying 
taxes.  *The  more  taxcs  a  man  pays,  the  greater  honour  he  is  to 
both ,'  AS  Augustus  says.    Well  dea|  dame ,  ali  in  good  Urne." 

**What!  you  is  mcrry,  is  you?  Why  docs  not  you  weep? 
Your  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  brìckbat.  It  looks  quite  unnatural  and 
hyffina-liketobeso  devil-me-careish!"  Sosaying,  thegood 
dame's  tcars  gushed  forth  with  the  bitterness  of  a  despairìng  Paii- 
sina. 

**Nay,  nay,"  said  Paul,  who,  thoilgh  he  suiTcred  far  more  in- 
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lensely,  bore  the  suflTerìng  far  n^ore  easily  than  bis  patroness,  **Tve 
cannot  amend  tbe  mattar  by  cryiog.  Suppose  you  see  ixrbat  can  be 
doae  for  me.  I  dare  say  you  may  manage  to  soften  tbe  justice's 
sentence  by  a  little  'oil  of  palms  ;  '  and  if  you  cao  get  me  out  be- 
erei am  quite  corrupted,  —  a  day  or  two  longer  io  this  infemai 
pUce  will  do  tbe  business,  —  I  promise  you  that  I  ^ill  not  only  live 
bonestlj  myself ,  but  with  people  wbo  live  in  tbe  samc  manner." 

**Bass  me,  Paul,"  said  tbe  tender  Mrs.  Lobkins,  **buss  me,  — 
oh!  but  I  forgits  tbe  gate  ;  l 'il  see  ^hat  can  be  done.  And  bere, 
■j  lad ,  bere  's  summat  for  you  in  the  meanwbile  —  a  drop  o'  the 
cretur ,  to  preacb  comfort  to  your  poor  stomach.  Hush  !  smuggle 
ftthroui^ ,  or  they  '11  see  you." 

Here  the  dame  endeavoured  to  push  a  sione  bottle  through  the 
bars  of  the  gate  ;  but,  alas!  though  the  neck  passed  through,  the 
body  refosed,  and  the  dame  ^as  forced  to  retract  the  '^cretur." 
Upod  this,  the  kind-hearted  woman  reneved  ber  sobbings  ;  and  so 
•bsorbed  was  sbe  in  ber  grief,  that,  seemingly  quite  forgetting  for 
wfaat  porpose  sbe  had  brought  the  bottle,  she  applied  it  to  ber  own 
moatb,  and  consoled  berself  with  that  clixir  vitae  ^hich  she  had 
originally  designed  for  Paul. 

Ibis  somewbat  restorcd  ber;  and  after  a  most  affecting  scene, 
the  dame  reeled  off  vith  the  vacillating  steps  naturai  to  woe, 
ptomising,  as  she  went,  that,  if  love  or  money  could  shortenPaul's 
confinement,  neither  should  be  wanliug.  We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  exact  influence  which  the  former  of  these  arguments, 
nrged  by  the  loYely  Margaret,  might  bave  had  with  Justlce 
Bnrnliat. 

When  the  good  dame  had  departed ,  Paul  hastencd  to  repick 
his  oakom  and  rejoin  bis  friend.  He  found  tbe  worthy  Augustus 
privately  seliing  little  elegant  luxurics ,  such  as  tobacco ,  gin,  and 
ntions  of  daintler  viands  than  the  prison  allowed  ;  for  Augustus, 
haring  more  money  than  the  rest  of  his  companions ,  managed, 
throoghtbefriendshipoftheturnkey,  to  purchase  secretly,  andto 
Ksell  at  aboat  four  bundred  per  cent,  such  comforts  as  the  priso- 
Dcn  especially  coveted.  ''' 

*  A  very  common  practice  at  the  Bridevrelli.    The  governar  at  the 
1     CoMbath-Fieldi ,  seemingly  a  Tery  intelligeot  and  active  man,  every 
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**Aproof,"  said  Àugustas  dryly  to  Paul,  '*that,  bypnidence 
aod  exertion ,  e?eii  in  those  places  where  a  man  cannot  tura  him- 
self,  he  nft]r  manage  to  tara  a  penny  !  " 

V 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  *  Relate  at  large,  my  godllke  gnest,*  slie  gaid, 
*Tbe  Grecian  ttratag emi ,  —  t h e  town  betrayed!**' 

D  r 7  d  e  n  *  •  Virgili  b.  II.  Aen, 

**  Deacending  thence ,  thejr  'acaped  !  '*  —  Ibid. 

A.  GREAT  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
Àngnstns  Tomlinson  since  Paul  had  last  encountered  that  il- 
lustrious  man.  Then,  j^ugustus  had  affected  the  man  of  plel^ 
sure ,  —  the  learaed  lounger  about  town ,  —  the  all-accomplislied 
Perìcles  of  the  papere  —  now  qnoting  Horace  —  now  llanking  a  fiy 
from  the  leader  of  Lord  Dunshunner;  in  a  word,  a  sortof  human 
half-way-house  between  Lord  Dudley  and  theMarquess  of  Wor- 
cester. ]Now,  agravcr,  yet  not  a  less  supercilious  air  had  settled 
upon  bis  features  ;  the  pretence  òf  fashion  had  giren  way  to  the 
pretence  of  wisdom;  and,  from  the  man  of  pleasure,  Augustus 
Tomlinson  had  grown  to  the  philosopher.  With  this  eleration 
alone ,  too ,  he  was  not  content  :  he  united  the  philosopher  with 
the  politfcian  ;  and  the  ingenious  rascal  was  pleased  especially  to 
piqué  himself  upon  being  '  '  a  moderate  Wliig  !"  *  '  Paul ,"  he  wa8 
wont  to  observe ,  "  believe  me ,  moderate  Whiggism  is  a  most  etf 
cellent  creed.  It  adapts  itself  to  every  possìble  change ,  —  to  every 
conceivabie  variety  of  circumstance.  It  is  the pnty  polltics  fqr  US 
who  are  the  aristocrats  of  that  free  body  who  rebel  against  tyran- 
nicallaws!  for,  bang  it,  lam  none  ofyourdemocrats.  Letthere 
be  dungeons  and  turakeys  for  tne  low  rascals  who  whip  clothes 


vay  fitted  for  a  moit  arduoni  nndertaking,  informed  uà,  in  tbe  onlf 
converaation  vre  bave  bad  the  honoar  to  bold  with  him ,  that  be  tbougbt 
he  bad  nearly,  or  qnite,  deatroyed  in  bla  juriidiction  thii  illegal  methoé 
of  commerce,  glorionaly  profitable  to  the  tarnkey,  and  therefore,  doubl> 
lesi  (on  that  excellent  principle  of  tbe  Englith  constitution ,  that  the 
more  tbe  governora  make,  the  better  for  tbe  govemed),  bighly  talntary 
to  the  public 
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from  Um  hedge  vhere  they  bang  to  dry ,  or  steal  down  an  area  ìa 
quest  of  a  sflTer  spoon;  bnt  houses  of  correction  are  not  made  for 
menirho  haTC  receiTed  an  enligbtened  edacation^wbo  abhor  your 
l»etty  tbefts  as  mucb  as  a  j astice  of  peace  can  do ,  —  who  ougbt 
nerer  to  be  ternied  disbonest  in  tbeir  dealings ,  but ,  if  they  are 
foand  oat,  'unlucky  in  tbeir  speculations!'*  A  pretty 
thiog,  indeed,  that  tbcre  sbould  be  dìstinctions  of  rank  among 
oUwr  members  of  the  community ,  and  none  among  us  !  Wbere's 
yonr  boasted  Britisb  constitutioo ,  I  sbould  lilie  to  know  —  vbere 
areyoar  prìTÌlegesofaristocracy,  ifi,  who  am  a  gentleman  bom, 
know  Latin,  and  bave  livcd  in  the  best  society,  sbould  be  tbnist 
ilio  tbis  abominable  place  with  a  dirly  fellow ,  who  was  bom  in  a 
celar,  and  coald  never  eam  more  at  a  time  tban  would  purcbase  a 
msage? — ^'o,  no  !  none  of  your  levelling  prìnciples  for  me  !  I  am 
Uberai,  Paal,  and  love  liberty;  but,  tbank  Heavcn,  I  despise 
yoar  democracles  !  " 

Thus,  haJf  in  eamest,  balf  Yeiling  a  naturai  tum  to  sarcasm, 
«oiddthis  moderate  Wbìg  run  on  for  tbe  bour  together,  during 
AoM  long  Dìghts ,  commencing  at  balf-past  four ,  in  wbicb  be  and 
Fani  bore  each  other  company. 

Onoerening,  wben  Tomlinson  was  so  bitterly  disposed  to  be 
pnlii  that  Paul  felt  bimself  somewbat  wcaricd  by  bis  eloqnence, 
ow  kero,  desiroas  of  a  cbangc  in  tbe  conversation ,  reminded 
AngnfttiiB  of  bis  promise  to  communicate  bis  bistory  ;  and  tbe  pbi- 
los^hicil  Wbig,  notbing  loatb  to  speak  of  bimself,  cleared  bis 
thiMty  andbegan. 

HI8T0RT  OF  AU6USTUS  TOMLINSON. 

*' Never  mind  wbo  was  my  father,  nor  wbat  was  my  native 
place!  My  first  ancestor  was  Tommy  Linn  —  (bis  beir  became 
Tom  Lian's  som)  —  you  bave  beard  the  ballad  made  in  bis 
praise  :  — 

■*  'Tommy  Linit  ii  a  Scotchman  liorn, 
Hit  head  ia  bald ,  and  hit  beard  ii  ahorn  ; 
He  had  a  cap  made  of  a  bare  akin,  — 
An  elder  man  it  Tommjr  Linn!  '  ** 

*  A  pbnuie  applied  to  a  noted  defanlter  of  the  public  money. 
**  See  Ritaoii*!  Korth'CouiUry  ChorUter. 
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There  was  a  sort  of  propbecy  respecting  my  ancestor's  dc« 
scendants  darkly  insiauated  in  the  coacluding  stanza  of  tbis  baU 
lad.— 

**  *Tommy  Linn,  and  hi«  vife,  and  hìy  -wife*!  mother, 
Tbey  ali  fell  Into  the  fire  together; 
They  that  lay  undermost  got  a  hot  skin,  — 
*  We  are  noi  enongh!'  said  Tommy  Linn.*  * 

'*You  see  the  propbecy;  it  is  applicable  both  to  genllemen 
rogues  and  to  moderate  Wbigs ;  forbotbare  undermost  in  tbe 
world,  and  botb  are  perpetually  bawling  out,  'We  are  not 
enougb!' 

'*I  sball  begìn  my  own  bìstory  by  saying,  I  went  to  a  North 
Country  scbool;  ìvbere  I  was  noted  for  my  aptness  in  leamiug, 
and  my  skill  at  'prisoner's  base  :  '  —  upon  my  word  I  purposed  no 
pun  !  I  was  intended  for  tbe  cburcb  :  wishing,  betimes,  to  instruct 
myself  in  its  ceremonies ,  I  persuaded  my  scboolmaster's  maid- 
servant  to  assist  me  towards  promoting  a  cbrlstening.  Aly  father 
did  not  like  tbis  premature  love  for  tbe  sacred  rites.  He  took  me 
bome  ;  and ,  wisbing  to  give  my  clerica!  ardour  a  different  tum, 
prepared  me  for  writing  sermons,  by  reading  me  a  dozen 
a-day.  I  grew  tired  of  tbis ,  strang&  as  It  may  seem  to  you. 
*  Fatber ,  '  said  I ,  onc  morning ,  4t  is  no  use  talking ,  I  will  not  go 
into  tbe  cburcb  —  that's  positive.  Giye  me  your  blessing ,  and  a 
hundred  pounds ,  and  Vìi  go  up  to  London ,  and  get  a  11  vi  n  g  in- 
8tead  of  a  curacy.'  My  fatber  stormed ,  but  I  got  tbe  better  at  last; 
I  talked  of'becoming  a  private  tutor;  swore  I  bad  beard  notbing 
was  so  easy,  —  tbe  only  tbings  wanted  were  pupiis;  and  tbe  only 
way  to  get  tbem  was  to  go  to  London ,  and  let  my  learning  be 
known.  My  poor  fatber  !  —  well ,  be's  gone ,  and  I  am  glad  of  it 
now  !  (tbe  speaker*s  voice  faltered)  —  I  got  tbe  better ,  I  say,  and  I 
came  to  town ,  wbere  I  bad  a  relation  a  bookscller.  Tbrougb  bis 
interest,  I  wrote  a  book  ofXravels  in^tbiopia  for  an  earl's  son, 
wbo  wanted  to  become  a  lion  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  tbe  Greek  Par- 
ticle,  dedicated  to  tbe  prime  ministcr,  foradean,  wbo  wanted  to 
become  a  bisbop ,  —  Greek  being,  next  to  interest,  tbe  best  road  to 
the  mitre.   These  two  acbievements  were  liberally  paid  ;  so  I  took 

*  See  Ritson*t  North'Country  Chorister, 
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a  Jodging  in  a  first  floor,  and  resolved  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  a 
fife.  What  do  you  think  I  did?  — -  nay,  never  guess ,  ìt  woald  be 
hopeless.  First,  I  leent  to  the  best  tailor,  and  had  my  clotbes  sewn 
OD  my  back;  secondly,  I  got  the  peerage  and  ìts  genealogies  by 
beart;  tbìrdly,  I marcbcd  ooe  night,  yfith  the  coolest delibcration 
possible ,  into  the  house  of  a  duchess ,  who  was  giving  an  immense 
roat!  The  newspapers  had  inspired  me  wilh  thìs  idea.   I  had  read 
of  the  rast  crowds  which  a  lady  *  at  home  '  sought  to  win  to  ber 
house.  I  had  read  of  staircases  impassable ,  and  ladies  carried  out 
in  a  fit;  and  common  sense  told  me  how  impossible  it  was  ihat  the 
iiirreceiver  shoold  be  acquainled  with  the  Icgality  of  every  impor- 
talion.   I  therefore  resolved  to  try  my  chance ,  and  —  entered  the 
body  of  Augostus  Tomlinson ,  as  a  piece  of  stolcn  goods.   Faith  ! 
Um  first  night  I  was  shy,  —  I  stuck  to  the  staircase ,  and  ogled  au 
old  maid  of  quality,  whom  I  had  beard  announced  as  Lady  Mar- 
garet Sinclair.   Doublless,  she  had  never  been  ogled  before  ;  and 
the  was  evidently  enraptured  with  my  glances.   The  next  night  I 
read  of  a  ball  at  theCountess  of — .  My  heart  beat  as  if  I  were  going 
to  be  wbipped  ;  but  I  plnckcd  up  courage ,  and  repaired  to  ber 
ladjship's.   Therelagaìn  beheld  the  divine  Lady  Margaret;  and, 
abseiTiiig  that  she  tumed  yellow,  by  way  of  a  blush ,  wben  she  saw 
■e,  I  profited  by  the  port  I  had  drunk  as  an  enconragement  to  my 
antrée,  and  lounging  up  in  the  most  modìsh  way  possible,  I  re- 
■laded  her  ladyship  of  an  introduction  with  which  I  said  I  had 
tace  been  honoured  at  the  Duke  of  Dashwell's ,  and  requested  her 
band  for  the  next  cotillon.   Oh,  Paul!  fancy  my  triumph!  the  old 
dainscl  said  with  a  sigh ,  *  She  remembercd  me  very  well ,'  ha  !  ha  ! 
ka!  aod  I  carried  her  off  to  the  cotillon  like  anotber  Theseus  bear- 
iag  awaj  a  secoud  Àriadne.    Not  to  be  prolix  on  this  part  of  my 
file,  I  went  night  after  night  to  balls  and  routs,  foradmission  to 
vhich  half  the  fine  gentlemen  in  London  would  bave  givcn  tbeir 
.   And  I  improved  my  time  so  wcli  with  Lady  Margaret,  who 
her  own  mistress,  and  had  fivo  thousand  pounds,  —  a  devilish 
bad  portion  for  some ,  but  not  to  be  laughcd  at  by  me ,  —  that  I 
began  to  think  wben  the  happy  day  should  be  fixed.  Meanwhile, 
as  Lady  Margaret  introduced  me  to  some  of  her  frìcnds ,  and  my 
knlgings  were  in  a  good  sitoation ,  I  had  been  honoured  with  some 
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real  iavitatìons.  The  only  two  qaestìons  I  ever  was  asked  xtrere 
(carelessiy) ,  *Was  I  the  only  son?'  and  od  iny  verìiable  ansvcr 
'Tesi'  *What,  (this  vas  more  warmly  put) — vhat  was  my 
county?'  —  Luckily,  my  county  was  a  wide  one,  —  Yorkshire; 
and  any  of  its  inhabitants  whom  the  fair  iDterrogators  might  bave 
qaestioned  about  me  could  ODly  bave  answered ,  *  I  was  not  in  thcir 
part  of  it.' 

'*  Well ,  Paul ,  I  grew  so  bold  by  success ,  that  the  devil  one  day 
put  iato  my  head  to  go  to  a  great  dinner-party  at  the  Duke  of  Dash- 
well*s.  I  weat,  dìoed,  —  nothing  happeoed  :  I  carne  away,  and  the 
next  morning  I  read  in  the  papers ,  — 

***Mysterìous  affair,  —  person  lately  going  about,  —  6rst 
houses  —  most  fashionable  partics  —  nobody  knows  —  Duke  of 
Dashwell's  yesterday.  Duke  not  like  to  makc  disturbance  —  as  — 
/oyalty  presenta 

'^The  journal  dropped  from  my  hands.  At  that  moment,  the 
girl  of  the  house  gaye  me  a  note  from  Lady  Margaret,  —  aliuded  to 
the  paragraph  :  —  wondered  who  was  *  The  Stranger  ;  *  —  hoped  to 
see  me  that  night  at  Lord  A — 's ,  to  whose  party  I  said  I  bad  been 
asked  ;  —  speak  then  more  fully  on  those  matters  I  had  touched 
on!  —  in  short,  dearPaul,  a  tender  epistle!  Ali  great  men  are 
fatalists  :  I  am  one  now  :  fate  made  me  a  madman  :  in  th^  yery 
face  of  this  ominous  paragraph  I  mustered  up  courage ,  and  went 
that  nl^t  to  Lord  A— 's.  The  fact  is,  my  affairs  were  in  confusion 
—  I  was  greatly  in  debt  :  I  knew  it  was  necessary  to  finish  my  con- 
qaest  over  Lady  Margaret  as  soon  as  possibJe  ;  and  Lord  A — 's 
seemed  the  best  place  for  the  purpose.  Nay,  I  thought  delay  so 
dangerous ,  after  the  cursed  paragraph ,  that  a  day  might  unmask 
me,  and  it  would  he  better  therefore  not  to  lose  an  hour  in  finisb- 
ìng  the  play  of  *  The  Stranger  ,*  with  the  force  of  the  *  Honey  Moon/ 
Behold  me  then  at  Lord  A-^'s ,  leading  off  Lady  Margaret  to  the 
dance.  Behold  me  whispering  the  sweetest  of  Ùiings  in  ber  ear. 
Imagine  ber  approving  my  suit,  and  gently  chiding  me  for  talking 
of  Gretna  Green.  Conceive  ali  this ,  my  dear  fellow,  and  just  at  the 
height  of  my  triumpb  dilate  the  cyes  of  your  imagination ,  and 
behold  the  stately  form  of  Lord  A— ,  my  noble  host,  marching  up 
tome,  while  a  Toice  that,  thougb  low  and  quiet  as  an  evening 
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breeze,  made  my  beart  siok  ioto  my  shoes ,  said,  'I  beliere,  Sir» 
yoa  Ilare  received  oo  ÌDvitation  from  Lady  A—?  ' 

'*Not  a  word  could  I  utter ,  Paul ,  —  not  a  word.  Had  it  been 
the  hJgfaroad  ìnstead  of  a  ball-room ,  I  could  bave  talked  loudiy 
enongh ,  but  T  was  under  a  speli.  *  Ehem  !  '  I  faltcred  at  last  :  — « 
'E— b— e — m!  Somemìs — take,  I — I.'  Xbere  I  stopped.  *Sir,* 
siid  tbe  Earl,  regarding  me  wìth  a  grave  stcmness,  *  you  bad  better 
wi^nw!' 

**  *  Bless  me  !  wbat's  ali  (bis  ?  '  cried  Lady  Margaret ,  droppìog 
■y  palsied  arm,  and  gadng  on  me  as  if  she  expected  me  to  talk 
fike  a  boro. 

"•Oh/  said  I,  *Eb— e— m,  cb— e— m,  I  will  exp— iain  to- 
BQROw,  ebem ,  e — b — e — m.'  I  made  to  the  door  ;  ali  tbe  eyes  in 
Iheroom  seemed  tumed  ìnto  borning  glasses,  and  blìstered  the  very 
ikia  OD  my  face.  I  beard  a  gentle  shriek  as  I  left  the  apartment; 
Lady  Margaret  fainting,  I  suppose!  There  ended  my  courtsbip 
and  my  adventures  in  *  tbe  best  society.'  I  fell  melancboly  at  the  ìli 
mecess  of  my  scbeme.  Tou  must  allow ,  it  was  a  magnificent  pro- 
ject. Wbat  moral  courage  !  I  admire  myself  wben  I  thìnk  of  it. 
Witboat  an  introduction ,  witboutknowingasoul,  tobccome,  ali 
by  my  own  resolution ,  free  of  tbe  finest  houses  in  London,  dancing 
vìlh  earls'  daugbters ,  and  ali  but  carrying  off  an  earl's  daugbter 
mysdf  as  my  wife.  If  I  had  »  the  friends  must  bqve  done  some- 
tUng  for  me  ;  and  Lady  Margaret  Tomlinson  might  perhaps  baTO 
iotròduced  the  youtbful  genius  of  ber  Àugustus  to  parliament  or 
the  minìstry.  Ob  wbat  a  fall  was  there!  yet  faith,  ha t ha! ha! 
I  eoold  not  belp  laughing,  despite  of  my  chagrìn ,  wbcu  I  remem- 
ieted  that  for  tbree  months  I  bad  imposed  on  thesc  '  delicate  ex- 
dasiTes  /  and  been  literally  invited  by  many  of  tbem ,  who  would 
Dothaye  asked  tbe  younger  sons  of  tbeir  own  cousins  ;  mercly  be- 
cnsel  lived  in  a  good  Street,  avowed  myself  an  only  cbild,  and 
talked  of  my  property  in  Yorkshirc!  Ha,  ha!  how  bitter  the 
mercenary  dupes  must  bave  felt,  whcn  the  discovery  was  made! 
irhat  a  pili  for  the  good  matrons  who  bad  couplcd  my  image  witb 
tkat  of  some  filial  Mary  or  Jane ,  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  the  triumph  was 
dffiost  worth  tbe  mortification.  However,  as  I  said  before ,  I  fell 
nelancholy  on  it,  especially  asmy  duns  became  menacing.  So^ 
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I  weDt  to  consult  mth  my  cousin  the  bookseller;  he  recommended 
me  to  compose  for  the  joarnais ,  and  obtained  me  an  oifer.  I  went 
to  work  Tery  patiently  for  a  short  time ,  and  contracted  some  agree- 
able  friendships  with  gendemen  whom  I  met  at  an  ordinary  m  St. 
James's.  Stili,  my  duns ,  though  I  paid  them  by  driblet? ,  were  tbe 
piagne  of  my  lifc  :  I  conféssed  as  much  to  one  of  my  new  frìends. 
*  Come  to  Bath  with  me  /  quoth  he ,  *  for  a  week ,  and  yon  shall  re- 
turn as  rich  as  a  Jew/  I  accepted  the  ofTer,  and  went  to  Bath  in  my 
friend's  chariot.  He  took  the  name  of  Lord  Dunshunner ,  an  Iiish 
peer  vfho  had  never  been  out  of  Galway ,  and  leas  not  therefore 
likely  to  be  known  at  Bath.  He  took  also  a  house  for  a  year ,  fiUed 
it  with  wines,  books,  and  a  sideboard  of  piate  :  as  he  talked  Yagaely 
of  setting  up  (at  the  next  parlìament)  for  the  town ,  he  bonght  these 
goods  of  tbe  towns-people ,  in  order  to  encourage  tbeir  trade: 
I  managed  sccrctly  to  transport  them  to  London  and  ssell  them; 
and  as  we  disposed  of  them  fifty  per  cent  under  cost  price,  our 
customers ,  the  pawnbrokers ,  were  not  very  inquisitive.  We  lived 
a  jolly  life  at  Bath  for  a  couple  of  months ,  and  departed  one  nlgjity 
leaying  our  housekeeper  to  answer  ali  interrogatories.  We  bad 
taken  the  precaution  to  wear  disguises,  stufTed  onrselves  out,  and 
changed  àie  hues  of  our  hair  :  my  noble  friend  was  an  adept  in 
these  transformations ,  and  though  the  police  did  not  sleep  on  the 
business,  —  they  never  stumbled  on  us.  I  am  especially  giad  wt 
were  not  discovered,  for  I  likcd  Bath  excessively ,  and  I  intcnd  to 
return  there  some  of  these  days  and  retire  from  the  world  —  on  an 
heiress  ! 

"Well,  Paul,  shortly  after  this  adventure,  I  made  yonr 
acquaintance.  I  continued  ostensibly  my  iiterary  professione 
but  only  as  a  mask  for  the  labours  I  did  not  profess.  A  circum- 
stance  obliged  me  to  leave  London  rather  precipitately.  Lord 
Dunshunner  joincd  me  in  Edinburgh.  D —  it,  instead  o( 
doing  any  thing  there,  wewere  done!  The  veriest  urchin  that 
ever  crept  through  the  High  Street  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
most  scienti6c  of  Englishmen.  With  us  it  is  art;  with  tbd 
Scotch  it  is  nature.  They  pick  your  pockets ,  without  using  their 
iìngers  for  it  ;  and  they  prevent  reprisal ,  by  having  nothing  for 
you  to  pick. 
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"Weleft  Edinburgh  wìlh  very  long  faces,  and  atCarlisIe  we 
fouod  it  necessary  to  separate.  For  my  part ,  I  went  as  a  valet  to  a 
DObleman  who  had  just  lost  his  last  scrvant  at  Carlisle  by  a  fever  : 
ny  frieod  gave  me  the  best  of  characters!  My  new  master 
VIS  a  yeiy  cleyer  man.  He  astonisbed  people  at  dinner  by  the 
impromptns  he  prepared  at  breakfast  ;  —  in  a  word ,  he  was  a  mt. 
He  soon  saw,  for  he  was  learued  himself,  that  I  had  receìved  a 
classical  edaeation ,  and  he  employed  me  in  the  confidential  capa- 
dty  of  finding  quotations  for  him.  I  classed  these  alphabetically 
and  under  three  heads  :  *Parliamentary,  Literary,  Dlning-out.' 
These  were  again  subdivided,  into  'Fine/ —  *Learned/  and 
'Jocular;'  so  that  my  master  knew  at  once  where  to  refer  for 
genius,  wisdom,  and  wit.  He  was  delìghted  with  my  management 
of  his  intellects.  In  complimcnt  to  him ,  I  paid  more  attention 
to  politics  than  I  had  done  before,  for  he  was  a  *great  Whig,* 
and  uncommonly  liberal  in  every  thing,  —  but  money!  Hence, 
Paul,  the  origin  of  my  politicai  principles  ;  and,  I  thahk  Heaven, 
there  is  not  now  a  rogue  in  England  who  is  a  better,  that  is  to 
uy,  more  of  a  moderate,  Whig  than  your  hnmble  servanti, 
I  conUnned  with  him  nearly  a  year.  He  dìscharged  me  for  a  fault 
vorthy  of  my  genius ,  —  other  sen'ants  may  lose  the  watch  or 
the  coat  of  their  master;  I  went  at  nobler  game  and  lost  him  — 
his  private  character!" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Why ,  I  was  cnamoured  of  a  lady  who  would  not  bave  looked 
itme  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  so  I  took  my  master*s  clothes,  and  occa- 
swoally  his  carriage,  and  made  love  to  my  nymph/  as  Lord — . 
Her  vaoity  made  ber  indiscreet.  The  Tory  papers  got  hold  of  it; 
ind  my  master,  in  a  change  of  ministers,  was  declared  by  George 
the  Third  to  be  *  too  gay  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Eicbequer.' 
An  old  gentleman  who  had  had  fifleen  childrcn  by  a  wife  like  a 
Gorgon,  was  chosen  iustead  of  my  master:  and  although  the  new 
minister  was  a  fool  in  his  public  capacìty,  the  moral  public  were 
perfectly  content  with  him ,  becauscof  bis  private  virtues! 

"My  master  was  furious,  made  the  strictest  inquiry,  foand 
me  out,  and  turned  me  out  too! 

*'ÀWhig  not  in  place  has  an  excuse  for  disliking  the  consti- 
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tatioQ.  My  dìstress  «Imost  made  me  a  republican;  but,  trae  to 
my  creed ,  I  must  eonCws  that  I  would  only  have  levelled  npwaids. 
I  especially  disaffected  the  ìnequality  of  riches  :  I  looked  moodfly 
OD  every  carriage  that  passed  :  I  even  frowned  lìke  a  secondCatUine 
ai  the  steam  of  a  gentleman's  kitchen  !  My  last  situation  had  not 
been  lucrative  ;  I  had  neglccted  my  perquisites ,  in  my  ardour  for 
politics.  ìày  master,  too,  refused  to  givo  me  a  character  :  —  who 
vould  take  me  without  odc? 

**I  was  askiug  myself  this  melancholy  question  one  moraing, 
when  I  suddenly  encountered  one  of  the  line  friends  I  had  picked 
up  at  my  old  haunt,  the  ordinary,  in  St.  James's.  His  name 
was  Pepper." 

"Pepper!"  crled  Paul. 

Without  heeding  the  exdamatlon ,  Tomlinson  rontinaed. 

**We  went  to  a  tavern  and  drank  a  bottle  together.  Wine 
made  me  communicative;  it  also  opened  my  comrade's  heart.  He 
asked  me  to  take  a  rìde  mih  him  that  night  towards  Hoonsloir: 
I  did  so ,  and  found  a  purse." 

*  *  Ho  w  fortunate  !    Where  ?  " 

'*In  a  gentleman's  pocket.  —  I  was  so  pleased  with  my  luck, 
that  I  went  the  same  road  twice  a-week ,  in  order  to  see  if  I  couid 
pick  up  any  more  purses.  Fate  favoured  me,  and  I  lived  foi 
a  long  Urne  the  life  of  the  blest.  ^Oh ,  Paul ,  you  know  not  —  you 
know  Dot  what  a  glorious  life  is  that  of  a  highwayman  :  but  you 
shall  taste  it  oue  of  these  days  ;  yousball,  onmyhonour. 

'*  I  now  lived  with  a  club  of  bonest  fellows  :  we  called  ourselves 
*The  Exclusives,*  forwewere  mìghty  reserved  in  our  associates, 
and  only  those  who  did  business  on  a  grand  scale  were  admitted 
luto  our  set.  For  my  part ,  with  ali  my  love  for  my  profession, 
I  liked  ingenuity  stili  better  than  force ,  and  preferred  what  the 
vulgar  cali  swindiing,  even  to  the  highroad.  On  au  expedition 
of  this  sort ,  I  rode  once  ìnto  a  country  town ,  and  saw  a  crowd 
assembled  in  one  corner,  —  I  joined  it,  and,  —  guess  my  feelings  ! 
beheld  my  poor  friend ,  Yiscouut  Dunshunner ,  just  about  to  b( 
hanged  !  I  rode  ofif  as  fast  as  I  could ,  —  I  thought  I  saw  Jacli 
Ketch  at  my  heels.  My  borse  threw  me  at  a  hedge,  and  I  brok( 
my  collar-bone.    In  the  confinement  that  ensued,  gloomy  ideas 
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floated  before  me.  I^  did  nut  like  to  be  hanged  !  so  I  reasoned 
a^nst  mj  errors,  and  repented.  I  recoTered  slowly,  returnedto 
town,  and  repaired  to  my  cousin  the  bookseller.  To  say  truth, 
I  had  played  him  a  little  trick  ;  coUected  some  debts  of  bis  by  a 
mìslake  —  very  naturai  in  tbe  conAision  incident  on  my  distresses. 
However,  he  was  extremely  unkìnd  about  ìt;  and  the  mistake, 
naturai  as  it  ^was,  bad  cost  me  bis  acquaiotance. 

**I  went  nov  to  bim  witb  tbe  penitential  aspect  of  tbe  prodigai 
8on,  and,  'faitb,  be  would  not  bave  madeabad  represcntation 
of  the  fatted  calf  about  to  be  killed  on  my  return  :  so  corpulent 
looked  he,  and  so  dejected!     *Graceless  reprobate!'  be  began; 
'yoar  poor  fother  is  dead  !  "    I  was  exceedingly  sbocked  !  bnt  — 
nefer  fear,  Paul,  I  am  not  about  to  be  patbetic.    My  fatber  had 
divided  bis  fortune  among  ali  bis  cbildren  !  my  sbare  was  500  :f . 
Ihe  possession  of  tbis  sum  made  my  penitence  seem  mucb  more 
sineere  in  the  eyes  of  my  good  cousio  !  and  after  a  very  patbetic 
scene ,  he  took  me  once  more  into  favour.    I  now  consulted  wilh 
him  as  to  the  best  method  of  laying  out  my  capital  and  recovering 
my  cbaracter.    We  could  not  derise  any  scbeme  at  the  first 
conference;  but  tbe  second  time  I  saw  bim ,  my  cousin  said  witb 
a  cheerful  countenance ,  *  Cbecr  up ,  Augustus ,  I  bave  got  thee  a 
sitoation.    Mr.  Asgrave,  the  banker,  wili  take  thee  as  a  derk. 
He  is  a  most  worthy  man  ;  and  baviog  a  vast  deal  of  leaming, 
he  will  respect  thee  for  thy  acquirements.'    Tbe  same  day  I  was 
hitrodnced  to  Mr.  Asgrave ,  who  was  a  little  man  with  a  fine  bald 
benerolent  head;   and  after  a  long  conversation  which  he  was 
pleased  to  hold  wltb  me,  I  became  one  of  bis  quill-drivers.   I  don*t 
know  how  it  was,  but  by  little  and  little  I  rose  in  my  master's  good 
graces  :  I  propitiated  him ,  I  fancy ,  by  disposing  of  my  500  Jt 
according  to  bis  advice  :  be  laid  it  out  for  me ,  on  what  he  said  was 
funous  security ,  on  a  landed  estate.    Mr.  Asgrave  was  of  social 
habìtis ,  —  be  had  a  capital  house  aod  eicelleut  wiues.    As  be  was 
not  very  particular  iu  bis  company,   nor  ambitious  of  visiting 
the  great,  he  ofteu  suifered  me  to  make  one  of  bis  table,  and 
was  pleased  to  hold  long  arguments  witb  me  about  the  ancien ts. 
I  soon  found  out  that  my  master  was  a  great  moral  philosopher; 
and  being  myself  in  wcak  bealtb,  satcd  of  the  ordioary  pursuits 
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of  the  world ,  '  in  whìcli  my  experìcoce  had  forestalled  my  years, 
aud  naturally  of  a  coDteniplative  temperamcnt,  I  torned  my 
attentiou  lo  the  moral  studìes  which  so  fascinated  my  employer. 
I  read  through  uìoe  sbelves  full  of  metaphysicians ,  aud  knew 
eiact]y  the  points  in  vhich  those  illustrìous  thinkers  quarrelled 
with  each  otber ,  to  the  great  advance  of  the  scìence.  My  master 
and  I  used  to  hold  many  a  long  dìscussion  about  the  nature  of  good 
and  eTÌl  ;  and  as  by  help  of  bis  benevolent  forehead ,  and  a  clear 
dogged  voice ,  he  always  seemed  to  our  audience  to  be  the  wiser 
and  better  man  of  the  two ,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  onr 
disputes.  This  gentleman  had  an  only  daughter,.  an  awful  shrew 
with  a  face  like  a  hatchet  :  but  phìlosophers  overcome  personal 
defects  ;  and  ihinkìug  only  of  the  good  ber  wealth  niight  enable 
me  to  do  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  secretly  made  love  to  ber. 
)rou  will  say,  that  was  playing  my  master  but  a  scun^  trick  in 
return  for  bis  kindness:  not  at  ali,  my  master  himself  had 
convinced  me ,  that  there  was  no  sucb  vìrtue  as  gratitude.  It  was 
an  error  of  vulgar  moralists.  I  yielded  to  bis  arguments ,  aud  at 
length  privately  espoused  bis  daughter.  The  day  after  this  took 
place,  he  summuned  me  to  bis  study.  *So,  Augustus/  said 
he  very  mildly ,  * you  bave  married  my  daughter:  nay,  never  look 
confused;  I  saw  a  long  time  ago  that  you  were  resolved  to  do  so, 
and  I  was  very  giad  of  it.' 

**I  attempted  to  falter  out  something  like  tbanks.  'Never 
interrupt  me!'  said  be.  *I  had  two  rcasons  for  bciog  giad:  — 
Ist,  Because  my  daughter  was  the  piagne  of  my  life,  and  I  wanted 
some  one  to  take  ber  off  my  bands;  —  2dly,  Bbcause  I  required 
your  assistance  on  a  particular  point,  and  I  could  not  venture  to 
ask  it  of  any  one  but  my  son-in-law.  In  fine ,  I  wish  to  take  you 
into  partnership  !  !  !  ' 

*** Partnership!*  cricd  I,  falling  on  my  knces.  *Noble — 
generous  man!' 

*•  *Stay  a  bit,'  continued  my  fatber-in-law.  *Wbat  funds 
do  you  tbink  requisite  for  carrying  òn  a  bank?  You  look  puzzled  ! 
Not  a  shilling!  You  will  put  in  just  as  much  as  I  do.  You  will 
put  in  rather  more;  for  you  once  put  in  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  has  been  spent  long  ago.    /  don't  put  in  a  shilling  of  my 
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onD.  I  lÌTe  on  my  dients,  and  I  very  willingly  offcr  you  half  of 
them!' 

**Iinagine,  dearPanl,  my  astonishment,  mydismay!  I  saw 
mjself  married  to  a  hideous  shrew  —  son-in-law  to  a  penniless 
uoondrel,  and  cheated  out  of  my  whole  fortune!  Compare  this 
Tìew  of  the  question  with  that  which  had  blazed  on  me  when  I 
eonteoaplated  being  son-ìn-law  to  the  rich  Mr.  Asgravc.  I  stormcd 
it  first.  Mr.  Asgrave  took  up  Bacon  On  the  Ad  va  noe  me  nt 
ofLearning,  and  made  no  reply  tilll  was  cooledbyexplosiou. 
Ton  will  perceive  that,  vben  passion  subsidcd,  I  necessarily  saw 
thal  nolhiug  was  Icft  for  me  but  adopting  my  fatber-in-law's 
JHoposal.  Thus,  by  the  fatality  which  attendcd  me,  at  the  very 
tóne  I  meant  to  reform  I  was  forced  into  sconndrch'sm ,  and  t  was 
driren  into  defraudìng  a  vast  number  of  pcrsons  by  the  accideut 
of  being  son-in-Iaw  to  a  great  moralist.  As  Mr.  Asgrave  was 
aa  indolent  man ,  who  passed  hìs  moroìngs  in  specuìations  on 
Tirtue,  I  was  made  the  active  partner.  I  spent  the  day  at  the 
conntìng-hoQse  ;  and  whcn  I  came  home  for  recreation,  my  wife 
soratched  my  eyes  out." 

**But  were  you  never  recognised  as  *the  stranger,*  or  *thc 
•dventarer  /  in  your  new  capacily?  " 

"No;  for,  of  coursc,  I  assumcd,  in  ali  my  changes,  both 
aliases  and  disguises.  And ,  to  teli  you  the  truth ,  my  marrìage 
so  aitcred  me  that ,  what  with  a  snufT-colourcd  coat  and  a  brown 
serateh  wig,  with  a  pcn  in  my  right  ear,  I  looked  the  very  pictore 
of  sttid  respectability.  My  face  grew  an  inch  longer  every  day. 
Kothing  is  so  respectablc  as  a  long  face  !  and  a  subdued  exprcssion 
ofcountenance  is  the  surest  sìgn  of  commercial  prosperity.  Well, 
ut  went  on  splendidly  enough  for  about  a  year.  Meanwhile  I  was 
wonderfuUy  improved  in  philosophy.  You  bave  no  idea  how  a 
scolding  wife  sublimes  and  rarlfics  onc*s  iotcllect.  Thunder 
dears  the  air,  you  know!  At  length,  unhappily  for  my  fame 
(fori  contemplated  a  magnificent  moral  bistory  of  man,  which, 
bad  she  lived  a  year  longer,  I  shouid  bave  completed),  my  wife 
died  in  childr-bed.  My  fathcr-in-Iaw  and  I  were  talking  over  the 
erent ,  and  Gnding  fault  with  civilisation ,  by  the  enervating  habits 
of  vhich  womcn  die  of  thcir  children ,  instead  of  brìnging  them 
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forth  vithout  beÌDg  even  conscious  of  the  circurnstance;  —  ythea 
abitof  paper,  sealed  awry,  was  givei\.  to  my  partner  :  helooked 
over  it  —  finished  the  discussìon ,  and  then  told  me  onr  baok  had 
stopped  paymeot.  *Now,  Àugastus,'  said  he,  ligfatiog  bis 
pipe  with  the  bit  of  paper,  'you  sce  the  good  of  haviog  nothing 
tolose?' 

**  We  did  Qot  pay  quite  sixpence  in  the  pound  ;  but  my  partner 
was  thought  so  unfortunate  that  the  Britìsh  public  raised  a  sob- 
scriptioo  for  him,  and  he  rctired  on  an  annuity,  greatly  respected 
and  very  much  compassionated.  As  I  had  not  bcen  so  well  knovo 
as  amoralist,  and  had  not  the  prepossessing  advantage  ofa  bald 
benevolent  head,  nothing  was  done  for  me,  and  I  was  turoed 
once  more  on  the  wide  worid ,  to  moralise  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  My  cousin  the  bookseller  was  no  more,  and  bis  son 
cut  me.  I  look  a  garrct  in  AYarwick  Court,  and,  with  a  few 
books ,  niy  only  consolation ,  I  endeavoured  to  nervo  my  mind  to 
the  future.  It  was  at  this  time,  Paul,  that  my  studics  really 
availed  me.  I  meditated  much ,  and  I  became  a  true  pbilosopher, 
viz.  a  praclical  one.  My  actions  were  heuceforth  regulated  by  prìn- 
ciple;  and,  at  some  time  or  other,  I  will  convince  you,  that  the 
road  of  true  morals  never  avoids  the  pockets  of  your  neighboar. 
So  soon  as  my  mind  had  made  the  grand  discovery  which  Mr. 
Asgrave  had  made  beforc  me ,  that  one  shouid  live  according  to  a 
system,  —  fórifyoudo  wrong,  itis  then  your  system  that  errs, 
not  you ,  —  I  took  to  the  road ,  without  any  of  those  stings  of  con- 
scicnce  which  had  hitherto  anuoyed  me  in  such  adventures.  I 
formed  one  of  a  capital  knot  of  *Frce  Agents,'  whom  I  will  in- 
troduce to  you  some  day  or  other ,  and  I  soon  rose  to  dìstinclion 
amoug  thcm.  But,  about  sii  wceks  ago,  not Icss  than formerly 
preferring  byways  to  highways,  I  attempted  to  possess  myselfof 
a  carriage,  and  soli  it  at  discount.  I  was  acquitted  on  the  felony; 
but  sent  hithcr  by  Justice  Burnflat  on  the  misdemeanour.  Thus 
far,  my  young  friend,  hath  asyet  proceededthelifeofÀngustus 
Tomlinson." 

The  history  of  this  gentleman  made  a  deep  impression  on  Paul. 
The  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  conversations  sub- 
sequently  holdcn  wilh  Augustus      That  worthy  was  a  dangerous 


and  subtle  persuader.  He  had  really  read  a  good  deal  of  history, 
and  sometÙng  of  morals  ;  and  he  had  an  ingenious  way  of  de- 
fending  his  rascally  practices  by  syllogisms  from  the  latter,  and 
eumples  from  the  former.  Tbese  theorìcs  he  clcnched,  as  ìt 
were,  by  a  refcrence  to  the  eiisting  politir.s  of  the  day.  Cheaters 
of  the  public,  on  false  pretcnces,  he  was  plcased  to  tcrm  ** mo- 
derate Whigs;"  bullying  dcmanders  of  yoar  purse  'were 
"high  Torics;"  and  thieving  in  gangs  was  ''the  effect  of 
the  spirit  of  party."  There  was  this  diflcrence  betweenÀu- 
gnstns  Tomlinson  and  Long  Ned:  Ned  was  the  acting  knave; 
Angnstiis,  the  reasoning  one;  and  we  maysee,  therefore,  by  a 
little  refleclion,  that  Tomlinson  was  a  far  more  perilons  companion 
than  Pepper ,  for  showy  theories  are  always  more  seductive  to  the 
yonng  aod  clever  than  suasive  examples ,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
yonthfal  makes  them  better  pleascd  by  being  convinccd  of  a  thing, 
ihan  by  being  entìced  to  it. 

À  day  or  two  afler  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Tomh'nson ,  Paul  was 
again  YÌslted  by Mrs.  Lobkins  ;  for  the  regulations  against  frequent 
visitors  were  not  tben  so  strictly  cnforced  as  we  undcrstand  them 
to  be  now  ;  and  the  good  dame  came  to  deplore  the  ili  snccess  of 
ber  interview  with  Jnsticc  Burnflat. 

We  spare  the  tender-hearted  rcader  a  dctail  of  the  affecting 
ioteniew  that  ensued.  Indeed ,  it  was  but  a  repctition  of  the  one 
ut  bave  before  narrated.  We  shall  only  say ,  as  a  proof  of  Paul's 
tendemess  of  hcart,  that  when  he  took  leave  of  the  good  matron, 
aod  bade  *'  God  bless  ber  /'  his  voice  faltered ,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes ,  —  just  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  eyes  of  George 
the  Third,  when  that  excellent  monarch  was  pleased  gra- 
cionsly  to  encore  *'God  save  the  King!" 

'*I  'U  be  banged/'  soliloquised  our  boro,  as  he  slowly  bent 
his  conrse  towards  the  subtle  Àugustus,  —  '*I  '11  be  banged 
(humph  !  the  denunciation  is  prophetic),  if  I  don't  feel  as  gratefùl 
to  the  old  lady  for  her  care  of  me  as  if  she  had  never  ill-used  me. 
▲s  for  my  parents,  I  belicve  I  have  little  to  be  gratefùl  for,  or 
proud  of,  in  that  quarter.  My  poor  mother,  by  ali  accounts, 
scems  scarcely  to  have  had  even  the  brute  vìrtue  of  maternal 
tendemess;    and  in  ali  human  likelihood  I  shall  never  know 
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Tvhether  I  had  onc  fathcr  or  lìfty.  But  what  matters  it?  I  rather 
like  the bcttcr  to  bc  ìadcpendent;  and,  after  ali,  what  do  nine- 
tcnths  of  US  ever  gct  from  our  parents  but  an  ngly  name,  and  ad- 
vice  which,  ìf  we  follow,  we  are  wretchcd ,  —  and  if  ve  negleet, 
we  are  disinherited?" 

Comforting  himself  ^ith  thcse  thoughts,  wbich  perhaps  (ook 
thcir  philosophical  compleiiou  from  the  conversatìons  he  had 
latcly  held  with  Augustus ,  and  which  broke  off  into  the  muttored 
air  of 

«*Why  should  \re  qnarrel  for  richei!'* 

Paul  repaired  to  bis  customary  avocations. 

In  the  ihird  week  of  our  hero's  captivity,  Tomlinson  communi- 
catcd  to  him  a  pian  of  escape  that  had  occurred  to  his  sagadoos 
brain.  In  the  yard  appropriated  to  the  amusements  of  the  gentle- 
men  ^^misdemeaning,"  there  was  a  water-pipe  that,  skirting  the 
Wall,  passed  over  a  door,  through  which,  every  morning,  the 
pious  captives  passed ,  in  their  way  to  the  chapel,  By  this ,  Tom- 
linson proposcd  lo  escapé  ;  for  to  the  pipe  which  reached  from  the 
door  to  the  wall ,  io  a  slantìng  and  easy  direction ,  there  was  a  Sort 
of  skirting-board  ;  and  a  dcxtcrous  and  nimble  man  migbt  readily, 
by  the  help  of  this  board ,  convcy  himself  along  the  pipe ,  until  the 
progress  of  that  useful  conductor  (which  was  happily  very  brief) 
was  stoppcd  by  the  summit  of  the  wall,  wherc  it  fouud  a  seqael 
in  another  pipe,  that  descended  to  the  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wall.  Now,  on  this  cpposite  side  was  the  garden  of 
the  prìson  ;  in  this  garden  was  a  watchman  ;  and  this  watchman 
was  the  hobgoblin  of  Tomlinson's  scheme:  '*For  suppose  us 
safc  in  the  garden,"  said  he,  ''what  shall  we  do  with  this  con- 
foundcd  fcllow?" 

''But  that  is  not  ali,"  added  Paul;  "for  even  were  there  do 
watchman ,  there  is  a  tcrrible  wall ,  which  I  notcd  especially  laàt 
wcck ,  when  we  were  set  to  work  in  the  garden ,  and  which  has  no 
pipe ,  savc  a  porpcndicular  one ,  that  a  man  must  havc  the  legs  of 
a  fly  to  he  able  to  climb  !  " 

"  Nonsenso  I"  returncd  Tomlinson  :  "Iwill  show  you  how  to 
climb  the  stubbomest  wall  in  Christcndom ,  if  one  has  but  the 
coast  clear  :  it  is  the  watchman  —  the  watchman ,  we  must  — ' 
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"What?"  asked  Paul,  observìng  his  comrade  did  not  con- 
dade  the  seotencc. 

It  was  some  lime  before  the  sage  Augustas  replìed  ;  he  then 
said,  in  a  musing  toDe  — 

"I  have  been  thinking,  Paul,  whether it  wouid  be  consistcnt 
«ith  Tirtue ,  and  that  slrict  code  of  morals  by  which  ali  my  actions 
are  regulated ,  io  —  slay  the  watchman  !  " 

**^ood  heaveos  !  "  cried  Paul ,  horror-strickcn. 

"And  I  bave  decided/'  continued  Augustus,  solemnly,  with- 
out  regard  io  the  exclamation ,  **  that  the  action  would  bc  perfcctly 
justiGable!" 

'*yìllain!"  exclaimed  Paul ,  recoiling  to  the  other  end  of  the 
sione  box  — ;  (for  it  was  night)  —  in  which  they  were  coopcd. 

"But,"  pursued  Augustus,  who  seemcd  soliloquising,  and 
wbose  Yoice,  sounding  cairn  and  thoughtful,  like  Young's  in  the 
funoos  monologue  in  Hamlet,  denoted  that  he  heeded  not  the 
nncourteous  interruption — *'but  opinion  does  notalways  influcnce 
condact;  and  although  it  may  bc  lirluous  to  murder  the  watch- 
man ,  I  bave  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  I  trust  in  my  future  history  I 
shall  not,  by  discerning  moralìsts,  be  too  severely  censured 
Ibr  a  weaJmess  for  which  my  physical  tempcrament  is  alone  to 
blame!" 

Despite  the  tum  of  the  soliloquy,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
Fani  could  be  reconciled  to  further  conversation  wìlh  Angustus; 
aodit  was  onlyfrom  the  belief  that  the  moralist  had  leaned  to  the 
iestingyein  that  he  at  length  rcsumed  the  consultation. 

The  conspirators  did  net,  howevcr,  briug  their  schcme  that 
night toany  ultimate  deelsion.  The  next  day,  Augustus,  Paul, 
and  some  others  of  the  company,  were  set  to  work  in  the  garden; 
and  Paul  then  observed  that  his  friend ,  wheeling  a  barrow  dose  by 
the  spot  where  the  watchman  stood ,  overturned  its  contents.  The 
watchman  was  good-natured  enough  to  assist  him  in  refìlling  the 
barrow;  and  Tomlinson  profited  so  well  by  the  occasion,  that, 
that  ni|^t,  he  informed  Paul,  that  they  would  bave  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  watchman's  >igilance.  **  He  has  promised ,"  said 
Aagnstns,  '*forcertain  con-si-de-ra-ti-ons,  to  allow  me  to 
knock  hlm  down  :  he  has  also  promised  to  be  so  much  hurt ,  as 
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DOt  to  be  ablc  to  move,  until  ve  are  over  the  ivall.  Our  mata 
difficultyaow,  then,  is,  the  first  step,  —  namely,  to  climb  the 
pipe  unpcrceived  !  " 

**Àsto  that/'  said  Pani,  who  developed,  throagh  the  whole 
of  the  schcme,  organs  of  sagacitj,  boldness,  and  inventloD, 
which  cbarmcd  hls  friend,  and  certainly  promised  veli  for  bis 
fatare  career;  —  *'as  to  that,  I  think  we  may  manage  the  first 
ascent  with  less  danger  than  yon  imagine  :  themomings»  oflate, 
bave  been  very  foggy  ;  they  are  almost  dark  at  the  bour  we  go  to 
chapel.  Let  you  and  me  dose  the  file  :  the  pipe  passes  jast  above 
thedoor;  ourbands,  as  ve  bave  tried ,  canreachit;  andasprìng 
of  no  great  agilìty  will  enable  ns  to  raise  ourselves  np  to  a  footing 
vn  the  pipe  and  the  skirling-board.  The  climbing ,  then ,  is  easy; 
and,  vhat  vith  the  dense  fog,  and  onr  ovn  qoìckness,  I  think 
ve  shall  bave  little  difficuUy  in  gaining  the  garden.  The  only  pre- 
caations  ve need  use  are,  to  vaìt  for  a  very  dark  moming,  and 
to  be  sure  that  ve  are  the  last  of  the  file,  so  that  no  onebebiad 
may  gì  ve  the  alarm  — " 

**0r  attempi  to  follov  our  example,  and  spoii  the  pie  by  a 
superfluous  plnm  !  "  added  Augustus.  '*  You  counsel  admìrably  ; 
and  one  of  tbese  days ,  if  you  are  not  hung  in  the  meanvhile ,  v£U, 
I  venture  to  argue ,  be  a  great  logician." 

The  ncxt  mornlng  vas  ciear  and  frosty;  but  the  day  after  vas, 
to  use  Tomlinson's  simile ,  **  as  dark  as  if  ali  the  negroes  of  Africa 
had  been  steved  dovn  into  air."  '*You  migbt  bave  cut  the  fog 
with  a  knifc,"  as  the  proverb  says.  Paul  and  Augastus  could  not 
evcn  see  hov  siguificantly  each  lookcd  at  the  other. 

It  vas  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  daring  temperament  of  the 
formcr,  that,  young  asbe  vas,  it  vas  fixed  that  he  should  lead 
the  attempt.  At  the  bour,  then,  for  chapel  —  the  prisoners 
passcd  as  usuai  through  the  door.  When  it  came  to  Paul's  taro, 
he  drev  himself  by  bis  hands  to  the  pipe ,  and  then  creeping  along 
its  sinuous  course ,  gained  the  vali  beforc  he  had  even  fetched  bis 
brcath.  Rather  more  clumsily,  Augustus  follovcd  bis  friend's 
cxamplc  :  once  his  foot  slipped ,  and  he  vas  ali  but  over.  He  ex- 
tcoded  his  hands  involuntarily ,  and  caught  Paul  by  the  leg.  Hap- 
pily  our  bero  had  then  gained  the  vali  to  which  he  was  clinging. 
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ind  for  once  io  a  Iray,  one  rogue  raised  himself  without  throwìng 
orer  another.  Behold  Tomlinson  and  Paul  now  seated  for  an  in- 
stant  on  the  vali  to  recover  breath  !  the  latter  then ,  —  the  descent 
to  the  ground  was  notyery  great,  —  letting  his  body  down  by  his 
hands,  dropped  iato  the  garden. 

"Hurt?"  asked  the  prudcnt  Àugustus  in  a  hoarse  vhisper 
before  he  descended  from  his  **bad  eminence/'  beìng  even  vili- 
iog 

"To  bear  thoie  illi  he  had, 
Than  ily  to  otheri  that  he  knew  not  of,** 

withoat  taking  eyery  previous  precantion  in  his  pover. 

*'NoI'*  vas  the  ansver  in  the  same  voice,  and  Angostus 
dn^ped. 

So  soon  as  thls  latter  vorthy  had  recovered  the  shock  of  his 
fan,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  running  to  the  other  end  of  the  gar- 
den: Paul  foUoved.  By  the  way  Tomlinson  stopped  ata  heap  of 
nibbish,  and  pìcked  np  aa  immense  stone;  vhen  they  carne  to 
the  part  of  the  vali  they  had  agreed  to  scale,  they  found  the  watch- 
man,  aboutvhom  they  needed  not,  bytheby,  to  bave  concemed 
theouelTes;  for  had  it  not  been  arranged  that  he  vas  to  bave  mot 
them,  the  deep  fog  vonld  bave  effectually  preveoted  bim  from 
seeiog  them:  this  faithful  guardian  Àugastus  knocked  down ,  not 
vith  tiie  stone ,  but  vith  ten  gnineas  ;  he  then  drew  forth  from  his 
diess  a  thickish  cord  vhich  he  had  procured  some  days  before  of 
tlK  tomkey,  and  fastening  the  stone  firmly  to  one  end ,  threv  that 
eod  over  the  vali.  Nov  the  vali  had  (as  valls  of  great  strength 
mosUj  bave)  an  overbanging  sort  of  batùement  on  either  side,  and 
the  stone ,  vhcn  flung  over  and  dravn  to  the  tethcr  of  the  cord  to 
vhich  ìt  vas  attached ,  necessarily  hitched  against  this  projection  ; 
and  thns  the  cord  vas,  as  it  vere,  fastcned  to  the  vali ,  and  Tom- 
linson vas  cnabled  by  it  to  drav  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rier.  He  performed  this  feat  vith  gymnastic  address ,  lìke  one 
vfao  had  often  practised  it;  aibcit,  the  discrect  advcnturer  had 
not  meotioncd  in  his  narrative  to  Paul  any  previous  occasion  for 
the  practìce.  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  top  of  the  vali,  he 
threv  down  the  cord  to  his  compauion,  and,  in consideratìon of 
PauFs  inexperience  in  that  manner  of  climbing ,  gave  the  fastening 
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of  the  rope  an  additional  security  by  holding  it  himself.  With 
siowness  and  labour  Paul  hoisted  himself  ap  ;  and  then,  by  trans- 
ferring  the  stone  io  the  other  side  of  the  walI ,  vhere  it  made ,  of 
course,  a  similar  hitch,  our  two  adventurers  were  enabled  suc- 
cessively  te  slide  down ,  and  consummate  their  escape  from  the 
house  of  correction. 

'*FoIlow  me  now!"  said  Àugustus ,  as  he  took  to  bis  heels  ; 
and  Paul  pursued  him  through  a  labyrinth  of  alleys  and  lanes, 
tbrough  which  he  shot  and  dodged  with  a  yariable  and  shifting 
celcrity  ibat ,  had  notPauI  kept  dose  upon  him ,  would  very  soon 
(combined  with  the  fog)  bave  snatchcd  him  from  the  eyes  of  bis 
young  ally.  Happily  the  immaturity  of  the  moming ,  the  obscurìty 
of  the  streets  passed  through,  and,  above  ali,  the  extreme  daikness 
of  the  atmosphere ,  prevented  that  detection  and  arrest  which  their 
prisoners*  garb  would  otherwlse  have  insured  them.  Àt  length, 
thcy  found  themsclves  inthefìcids;  and,  skulking along bedges, 
and  diligently  avoiding  the  highroad ,  they  continued  te  fly  on- 
ward,  until  they  had  advaneed  sevcral  milcsinto  '^tbebowelsof 
the  land."  At  that  time  **  the  bowels"  of  Àugustus  Tomlinson  he- 
gan  to  remind  him  of  their  demands;  and  he  accordingly  suggested 
the  desirability  of  their  seizìng  the  first peasant  they  eneoun- 
tered,  and  causiog  him  to  eichange  clothes  with  oneof  thefugì- 
tives,  who  would  thus  he  enabled  to  enter  a  public-house  an4 
provide  for  their  mutuai  necessitìes.  Paul  agreed  to  this  pr&- 
position ,  and ,  accordingly ,  they  watched  their  opporlunity  and 
caught  a  ploughman.  Àugustus  stripped  him  of  bis  frock,  bat, 
and  worsted  slockings;  and  Paul,  hardened  by  necessity  and  com- 
panionship ,  helped  to  tie  the  poor  ploughman  to  a  tree.  They 
then  continued  their  progress  for  about  an  bour,  and,  as  Ut» 
shades  of  cyeniog  fell  around  them,  they  discovered  a  publie- 
house.  Àugustus  cntered ,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  laden 
with  bread  and  cheese ,  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Prìson  fare  cures  a 
man  of  daiotiness ,  and  the  two  fugitives  dined  on  these  ansaTomy 
viands  with  considerable  complacency.  They  then  resumed  their 
journey,  and  at  length,  wearied  with  eiertion,  they  arrived  ata 
lonely  hay-stack,  where  they  resolved  to  repose  for  ao  bour  or  two. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**Uii]ike  the  ribald,  whose  licentioni  jeit 
FoUotes  bii  banqnet,  and  inmlti  hit  gneit  ^ 
Fram  wealth  «ad  g randcur  eaiy  to  deicend, 
Thon  joy*it  to  loie  the  maiter  in  the  friend  i 
We  round  thy  board  the  cheerfnl  meniali  lee, 
Oaj  with  the  imile  of  bland  eqoality  ; 
No  social  care  the  gracioni  lord  diidaini  ; 
Loto  prompti  to  love ,  and  reverence  reyerence  gaini. 

Trantlation  o^LucanfoPiio,  pr^fixed  to 
the  Twelfth  Paper  of  **  The  Rambler.  " 

GoritT  shone  down  the  bas^fàl  stars  upon  our  adventurers, 
18,  after  a  short  nap  behind  the  hay-stàck,  they  stretched  them- 
idfes,  acd,  looking  at  each  other,  bnrst  iato  an  involiiDtary 
od  hflarious  laogh  at  the  prosperous  termìDation  of  their  ex- 
pittiL 

EDtherto  they  had  been  too  occnpied,  first  by  their  flight, 
then  by  hnoger,  then  by  fatigue,  for  gelf-gratuIatioD  ;  dow  they 
nbbed  thdr  hinds ,  and  joked  like  runaway  schoolboys ,  at  their 
eseape. 

By  degrees  their  thonghts  tnmed  from  the  past  to  the  future  ; 
and  "  Teli  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Augustus,  **  what  you  intend 
to  do.  I  trust  I  bave  long  ago  conTÌnced  you ,  that  it  is  no  sin  *  to 
MITO  our  friends'  and  to  '  he  trae  lo  our  party  ;  '  and  therefore ,  I 
nppose  p  yon  will  decide  upon  taking  to  the  road  !  " 

"It  is  yery  odd,"  answered  Paul,  **thatl  shouid  haye  any 
scraples  left  after  your  lectures  on  the  subject;  but  I  own  to  yon 
frmUy,  that,  somehow  or  other,  I  bave  doubts  whether  thieying  be 
raiDy  the  honestest  profession  I  could  foUow." 

"Listen  to  me ,  Paul ,"  answered  Augustus  ;  and  bis  reply  is 
not  imworthy  of  notice.  ''Ali  crime  and  ali  excellence  depend 
vpoo  a  good  choice  of  words.  I  see  you  look  puzzled  ;  I  will  ex- 
plain.  If  you  take  money  from  the  public ,  and  say  you  haye 
robbed,  you  haye  indubitably  committed  a  great  crime  ;  but  if  you 
dothesame,  and  say  you  have  been  relieviug  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  poor,  you  bave  done  an  excellent  action:  if,  in  af-^ 
terwirds  dividing  this  money  with  your  companions ,  you  say  you 
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havc  been  sharing  booty,  you  bare  committed  an  ofTence  against 
the  laws  of  your  country;  butìf you  observe  that  you  bave  been 
sharing  with  your  friends  tbe  gains  of  your  industry, 
you  bave  been  performing  one  of  tbe  noblest  actions  of  bumani^. 
To  knock  a  man  on  tbe  head  is  neitber  virtuous  nor  guilty,  but  it 
dcpcnds  upon  the  language  applied  to  the  action  to  make  it  murder 
or  glory.  *  Why  not  say,  tben,  tbat  you  bave  teslified  'the 
courage  of  a  bero,'  ratber  tban  *tbe  atrocity  of  a  ruf- 
fian?'    Thisisperfecllyclcar.  isitnot?" 

**  It  seems  so ,"  answered  Paul. 

**It  is  so  sclf-cvident,  that  it  is  the  way  ali  governments  are 
carrìed  on.  If  you  want  tp  rectify  an  abuse ,  those  in  pover  cali 
you  disaffected.  Oppression  is  *order,'  extortion  is 
*relìgious  establishment,'  and  taxes  are  the  'blessed 
Constitution.'  Wherefore,  my  good  Paul,  wc  only  do  what 
ali  other  legislators  do.  We  are  never  rogues  so  long  as  we  cali 
oursclves  bonest  fellows ,  and  we  never  commit  a  crime  so  long  as 
we  can  lerm  it  a  virtue  !    What  say  you  now?  '* 

Paul  smiled,  and  was  silcnt  a  few  moments  before  be  replied: 

*'  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  tbat  you  are  wrong;  yet  if  you 
are ,  so  are  ali  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  of  no  use  to  be  tbe  only 
white  sheep  of  the  flock.  Wherefore ,  my  dear  Tomlinson ,  I  wUI 
in  future  be  an  excellent  citizen,  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  share  the  gains  of  my  industry  witb  my 
friends.'* 

*'Bravo!"  cried  Tomlinson.  *'Ànd  now  (bat  thatis  settled, 
the  sooncr  you  are  inaugura ted  tbe  bctter.  Since  tbe  starligfat  bis 
shone  forlb,  I  see  that  I  am  in  a  place  I  ought  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted  with;  or,  if  you  like  to  be  suspicious ,  you  may  believe 
that  I  bave  brought  you  purposely  in  this  direction  :  but  first  let 


*  We  observe  in  a  paragraph  from  an  American  paper,  copied  witb- 
out  comment  into  the  MorningChronicle  of  to-day,  a  singular  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Tomlinson^s  philoxophy.  "  Mr.  Rowland  Stephenion 
(so  rnns  the  extract),  the  celehrated  £nglish  banker,  has  jait 
purchased  a  consìderable  tract  of  land,**  &c.  Most  philosophical «of 
paragraph ists!  **Celebrated  English  banker!"  that  lentenca  la 
a  better  illustration  of  verbal  fallacies  thau  ali  Beutham's  treatiiei  put 
together.    "Celehrated!**    0  Mercury ,  what  a  dexteroni  epithet l 
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measkif  you  feeì  any  great  desire  to  pass  the  night  by  this  hay- 
sUek ,  or  vbether  you  would  like  a  song  and  the  punch-bowl  al- 
most as  much  as  the  open  air,  with  the  chance  of  being  eat up  in  a 
pinch  of  hay  by  some  stroUing  cow  !  " 

*' Yon  may  conceive  my  choice  /'  answered  Paul. 

"  WeU,  then,  -there  is  an  excellent  fellow  near  bere,  who  keeps 
I  public-house ,  and  ìs  a  finn  ally  and  generous  patron  of  the  lads 
of  the  cross.  Àt  certain  periods  they  hold  weekly  meetings  at  bis 
bonse:  this  isoneof  the  nights.  Whatsayyou?  shall  I  introduce 
yoatotheelob?" 

'*  I  shali  be  very  glad ,  if  they  will  admit  ine  !  "  retamed  Paul, 
iriioni  many  and  conflicting  thougbts  rendered  laconic. 

''Oh!  no  fear'of  that,  under  my  auspices.  To  teli  you  the 
tnith,  though  we  are.a  tolerant  sect,  we  welcome  every  new  prose- 
Ijte  wlth  enthusiasm.    But  are  you  tired?  " 

''A  little;  the  house  isnot  far,  yousay?" 

'' About  a  mile  off,"  answered  Tomlinson.    ** Lean  on  me." 

Olir  wanderers  now  leaving  the  hay-stack,  struck  across  part  of 
Finchley  Common  ;  for  the  abode  of  the  worthy  publican  was  feli- 
dtously  situated,  and  the  scene  in  whìch  bis  guests  ceiebrated  their 
festiYities  was  dose  by  that  on  whìch  they  oftcn  performed  their  ex- 
ptoits. 

Éks  they  proceeded ,  Paul  questioned  bis  friend  touching  the 
name  and  character  of  **miue  host  ;  "  and  the  all-knowing  Augus- 
toB  Tomlinson  answered  him ,  Quaker-like ,  by  a  question ,  — 

"Have  yóu  never  heard  of  Gentleman  George?  " 

"  What!  the  noted  head  of  a  flash  public-house  in  the  country? 
To  be  aure  I  haye,  often;  mypoor  nurse,  DameLobkins,  usedto 
My  he  was  the  best-spoken  man  in  the  trade  !  " 

'*Ay,  80  he  is  stili.  In  bis  youth,  George  was  a  Tery  handsome 
fdlow,  but  a  little  too  foud  of  bis  lass  and  bis  bottle  to  please  bis 
fidier ,  a  very  staid  old  gentleman,  who  walked  about  on  Sundays 
ina bob-wig  and  a  gold-headed  cane ,  and  was  a  much  better  far- 
mer  on  week-days  than  he  was  head  of  a  public-house.  George 
vsed  to  be  a  remarkably  smart-dressed  fellow,  and  so  he  is  to  this 
^y.  He  basa  great  deal  ofwit,  is  a  very  good  whist-player,  has 
t  capital  celiar,  and  is  so  fond  of  seeing  bis  friends  drunk ,  that  be 
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bonghi  some  time  ago  a  largo  pewter  measnre  in  vhich  six  men  can 
stand  upright.  The  girls,  or  rather  the  old  women,  towhomhe 
used  to  be  much  more  civil  of  the  two,  always  liked  him  ;  they  say, 
nothing  is  so  fine  as  bis  fine  speeches,  and  they  givo  him  the  title  of 
^Gentleman  George.'  He  is  a  nice,  kind-hearted man  in many 
things.  Pray  Heaven  ve  shall  bave  no  cause  to  miss  him  vben  he 
departs.  But,  to  teli  you  the  truth,  be  takes  more  tban  bis  sbare  of 
onr  common  purse." 

*  *  What ,  is  he  avaricious  ?  " 

**  Quite  the  reyerse  ;  but  be's  so  cursedly  fond  of  building ,  he 
invests  ali  bis  money  (and  wants  us  to  invest  ali  ou rs)  in  houses ; 
and  there's  one  confounded  dog  of  a  bricklayer ,  wbo  runs  him  up 
terrible  bills,  —  a  feilow  called  *Cunning  Nat/  wbo  is  equally 
adroit  in  spoiling  ground  and  improying  ground  r  ent." 

**  What  do  you  mean?" 

'*  Ah  !  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  But  we  are  near  the  place  now; 
you  will  see  a  cnrious  set." 

As  Tomlinson  said  this ,  the  pair  approached  a  house  standing 
alone,  and  seemingly  without any  other  abode  io  the  vicinity.  It 
was  of  cnrious  and  grotesque  shape ,  painted  white ,  \?ith  a  Gothic 
chimney,  a  Chinese  sìgn-post  (on  which  was  depicted  a  gentlemaa 
fishing,  with  the  words  **  The  Jolly  Angler"  written  beneath),  and 
a  porch  that  would  bave  been  Grecian,  if  it  had  not  been  Dutch.  It 
stood  in  a  little  fìeld ,  with  a  hedge  behiod  it,  and  the  common  io 
front  !  Augustus  stopped  at  the  door,  and,  while  he  paused,  bursts 
of  laughter  rang  cheerily  within. 

**Ab,  the  merry  boys!"  he  muttered:  **I  long  to  be  with 
them  !  "  and  then  with  bis  clenched  fìst  be  knocked  four  times  on 
the  door.  Tbere  was  a  sudden  silence ,  which  lasted  about  a  mi- 
nute ,  and  was  broken  by  a  voice  within ,  aski^g  wbo  was  tbere. 
Tomlinson  answered  by  some  cabalistic  word  ;  the  door  was  opened, . 
and  a  little  boy  presented  bimself. 

**Well,  my  lad,"  said  Augustus,  **  and  how  is  your  master?  — 
Stout  and  bearty ,  if  I  may  judge  by  bis  voice." 

*'Ay,  Master  Tommy,  ay,  be's  boosing  away  at  a  fine  rate  in  the 
back-parlour,   with  Hr.  Popper  and  fighting  Attie,    and  balf- 
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*-scon  more  of  them.    He'll  be  woandy  giad  to  see  yon ,  111  be 
boand.** 

'^Shew  ibis  gentleman  into  the  bar,"   rejoìned  Àugnstus, 
"wfaile  I  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  honest  Geordie!" 

The  boy  made  a  sort  of  a  bow ,  and  leading  oiir  hero  into  the 
bar,  consigned  bim  to  the  care  of  Sai,  a  buxom  barmaid,  whore- 
flected  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  landiord ,  and  T?ho  received  Paul 
with  marked  disUnction  and  a  giil  of  brandy. 

Pani  had  not  long  to  play  the  amiable ,  before  Tomlinson  r^ 
joined  him  with  the  information  that  Gentleman  George  would  be 
mo6l  happy  to  see  him  in  the  back-parlour ,  and  that  he  wonid 
tkere  fiod  an  old  fkiend  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pepper. 

"What!  is  he  bere?"  cried  Paul.  «'Thesorryknave!  to  let 
me  be  caged  in  bis  stead  !  " 

**GeDtly,  gently,  no  misapplication  of  terms,"  saidAugustus; 
"thatwas  notlinaTery,  that  was  prudence,  the  greatest  of  ali 
Tìrtoes  and  the  rarest.  But  come  along,  and  Pepper  shall  ex- 
plaia  to-morrow.*' 

Threading  a  gallery  or  passage ,  Àugustus  preceded  our  hero, 
opened  a  door,  and  introduced  him  into  a  long  low  apartment, 
«fceresat,  round  a  table  spread  with  pipes  and  liquor,  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  men ,  while  at  the  top  of  the  table ,  in  an  arm-chair, 
presided  Gentleman  George.  That  dignitary  was  a  portly  and 
eomely  gentleman ,  with  a  knowing  look,  and  a  Welsh  wig,  worn, 
u  the  Morning  Chronicle  says  of  bis  Majesty's  hat,  *Mn  a 
degagé  manner,  on  one  side."  Being  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
Us left foot reclined  on  a  stool;  and  the  attitude  developed,  de- 
ipite  of  a  iamb's-wool  stocking,  the  remains  of  an  exceedingly 
podleg. 

As  Gentleman  George  was  a  person  of  majestic  dignity  among 
theKnights  of  the  Cross,  we  trust  we  shall  notbe  thought  irreverent 
in  applying  a  few  of  the  words  by  which  the  foresaid  Morning 
Chronicle  depicted  bis  Majesty,  on  the  day  he  laid  the  first 
stane  of  bis  father's  mooument,  to  the  descriptionof  Gentleman 
George.  "He  had  on  a  handsome  blue  coat,  and  a  white  waist- 
coat;"  moreoTer,  '*he  laughed  most  good-humouredly,"  as» 
(nmmg  to  Àugustus  Tomlinson ,  he  saluted  him  with  — 
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*'  So ,  ihis  is  the  youngster  you  present  fo  us?  --  Welcome  to 
the  Jolly  ÀDgler  !  Give  us  thy  hand,  young  Sir  ;  —  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hlow  a  cloud  with  thee." 

* '  With  ali  due  submission ,"  said  Mr.  TomlÌDson ,  *'  I  think  \ì 
may  first  be  as  well  to  introduce  my  pupil  and  friend  to  his  fàture 
companions." 

*^  You  speak  like  a  leary  cove,"  cried  Gentleman  George,  stili 
squeezing  our  hero's  band;  and,  tuming  round  in  his  elbow- 
chalr ,  he  pointed  to  each  member ,  as  he  severally  introduced  his 
guests  to  Paul  : 

''  Here  /'  said  he ,  —  *'here's  a  fine  chap  at  my  rìght  band — 
(the  person  thus  designated  was  a  thin  military-looking figure,  in 
a  shabby  rìding  frock,  and  with  a  commanding,  bold,  aquiline 
countenance ,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear)  —  here's  a  fine  chap  for 
you;  Fighting Àttie we calls him :  he's a devil on the road.     *Halt 

—  deliver  —  must  and  shall  —  can't  and  sha'nt  —  do  as  I  bid  you, 
or  go  to  the  devil/  —  that's  ali  Fighting  Àttie's  palairer;  and, 
'sdeath ,  it  has  a  wonderful  way  of  coming  to  the  point  !  À  famous 
culi  is  my  friend  Àttie  —  an  old  soldier  —  has  seen  the  worid,  and 
knows  what  is  what;  has  lots  of  gumption,  and  devil  a  bit  of 
blarney.  Howsomever,  the  highflyers  doesn't  like  him  ;  and  when 
he  takes  people's  money,  he  need  not  be  quite  so  cross  aboutit! 

—  Attie,  let  me  introduce  a  new  pai  to  you."  Paul  mede 
his  bow. 

*' Stand  at  case,  man!"  quoth  the  veteran,  vithout  taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

Gentleman  George  then  cootinued;  and,  after  pointing  out 
four  or  five  of  the  company  (among  whom  our  hero  discoyered,  to 
his  surprise,  his  old  friends,  Mr.  Eustace  Fitzherbert  and  Mr. 
William  Howard  Russell) ,  came ,  at  length ,  to  one  with  a  very 
red  face,  and  a  lusty  frame  of  body.  *'That  gentleman,"  said 
he ,  *  4s  Scarlet  Jem  ;  a  dangerous  fellow  for  a  p  r e  s  s ,  though  he 
says  he  likes  robbing  alone  now,  for  a  general  press  isnothalf 
such  a  good  thing  as  it  used  to  be  formerly.  You  bave  no  idea 
what  a  band  at  disguising  hìmself  Scarlet  Jem  is.  He  has  an  old 
wig  which  he  generally  does  business  in  ;  and  you  would  not  go 
for  to  know  him  again,  when  heconcealshimselfunderthewlg. 
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Oh ,  he*s  a  precions  rogue ,  ìs  Searle t  Jem  !  —  As  for  the  core  on 
t' other  side ,"  coDtioued  the  host  of  the  Jolly  Àogler ,  pointiog  to 
Long  Ned,  *'alllcan  say  ofhim,  good,  had,  or indiflerent ,  is, 
that  he  has  an  uokimmoD  fine  head  of  hair  :  aod  now,  youogster, 
as  you  koows  him ,  spose  you  goes  and  sils  by  him ,  and  he  '11  in- 
trodace  you  to  the  rest;  for,  split  my  wig!  (Gentleman  George 
was  a  bit  of  a  swearer)  if  I  bcn't  tired,  and  so  here's  to  your 
health  ;  and  if  so  he  as  your  name's  Paul ,  may  you  alway  rob  P  e- 
ter*  in  order  to  pay  Paul!'' 

This  'witticism  of  mine  host's  beingexceedlnglywellieceived, 
Paulwent,  amidst  the  general  laughter ,  totake  possessionofthe 
vacant  seat  beside  Long  Ked.     That  tali  gentleman,  who  had 
hitherto  been  doud-compeiling  (as  Homer  calls  Jupiter)  in  prò- 
foand  silence ,  now  tumed  to  Paul  with  the  warmest  cordiality, 
dedared  himself  overjoyed  to  meet  bis  old  friend  once  more ,  and 
coogratnlated  him  alike  on  bis  escapc  from  Bridewell ,  and  bis  ad- 
mission  to  the  councils  of  Gentleman  George.    ButPaul,  mind- 
Adoftbatexertionof  **prudeuce"  on  the  partofMr.  Pepper,  by 
vhlch  he  had  been  left  to  bis  fate  and  the  mercy  of  Justice  Bumflat, 
received  bis  advances  very  sullenly.    This  coolness  so  inccnsed 
Ned,  vho  vas  naturally  choleric,  that  he  tumed  bis  back  on  our 
hero,  and  being  óf  an  arìstocratic  spirit,  muttered  something 
ibont  '*upstart,  and  vulgar  clyfakers  being  admitted  to  the  com- 
jtany  of  swcll  tobymen."    This  murmur  called  ali  Paul's  blood 
iato  bis  cheek  ;  for  though  he  had  been  punished  as  a  clyfaker  (or 
pickpocket) ,  nobody  knew  better  than  Long  Ned  whethcr  or  not 
he  vas  innocent;  and  a  reproach  from  him  carne  therefx>re  with 
doublé  injustice  and  severity.    He  seized ,  in  his  wrath ,  Mr.  Pep- 
per by  the  ear ,  and ,  telling  him  he  was  a  shabby  scoundrcl ,  chal- 
lenged  him  to  fight. 

So  pleasing  an  invitation  not  being  announced  eotto  voce, 
but  in  a  tone  suited  to  the  importadce  of  the  proposition ,  every 
one  around  heard  it;  and  before  Long  Ned  couid  answer ,  the  full 
Toice  of  Gentleman  George  thundcred  forth  — 

**Kecp  thepeace  therc,  you  youngster!  What!  are  you  just 
admiUed  ìnto  our  merry-makings,  and  must  you  he  wrangling 

*  Peter:  a  portmanteau. 
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already?  Harkye,  gemmen,  I  bave  been  plagued  enough  witfa 
your  quanels  before  now,  and  the  first  cove  as  breaks  the  present 
quiet  of  the  Jolly  Angler,  shall  be  tumed  out  neck  and  crop — 
shan'tbe,  Attié?" 

**Rightabout,  march,"  saidthehero. 

*'Ày,  that's  the  word,  Attie,"  said  Gentleman  George.  "And 
now ,  Mr.  Pepper ,  if  tbere  be  any  ili  blood  'twixt  you  and  the  lad 
there ,  wash  it  away  in  a  bumper  of  bingo ,  and  let's  bear  no  more 
whatsomever  about  it." 

**rm  villing,*'  cried  Long  Ned,  wlth  the  deferential air  of  a 
courtier ,  and  holding  out  bis  band  to  Paul.  Our  hero ,  being 
somewhat  abashed  by  the  noveity  of  bis  situatlon  and  the  rebuke  of 
Gentleman  George,  accepted,  thoughwith  some  reluctance,  the 
proffered  coortesy. 

Order  being  thus  restored,  the  conyersatlon  of  the  con- 
vivialists  began  to  assume  a  most  fascinating  bias.  Tbey  talked 
with  infinite  goùt  of  the  sums  tbey  had  levied  on  the  public,  and 
the  peculations  tbey  had  committed  for  what  one  called  the 
**good  of  the  community," and another,  the '*established 
order,"  —  meaning  themselves.  It  was  easy  to  see  in  ^at 
scbool  the  discerning  Augustus  Tomlinson  had  leamed  the  yalue 
ofwords. 

Therè  was  something  edifying  in  hearing  the  rascals!  So  nice 
was  their  laoguage ,  and  so  honest  their  enthusiasm  for  their  own 
interests ,  you  might  bave  imagined  you  were  listening  to  a  coterie 
of  cabinet  ministers  conferrìng  on  taxes,  or  debating  on  pcF- 
quisites. 

*  *  Long  may  theCommons  flourish  !  "  cried  punning  Geòrgie, 
fìllìog  bis  glass;  '*it  is  by  the  commons  we'refed,  and  may  they 
ne  ver  know  cultiwation  !  " 

''Three  tJmes  three!"  shouted  Long  Ned:  and  the  toast  was 
drunk  as  Mr.  Pepper  proposed. 

**A  little  moderate  cultivation  of  the  commons,  to  speak 
frankly,"  said  Augustus  Tomlinson  modestly,  *' might  not  be 
amiss;  for  it  would  decoy  people  into  the  beliefthat  they  might 
travel  safely;  and,  after  ali,   a  bedge  or  a  barlcy-field  is  as 
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good  for  OS  as  aiMirren  heath,  vhere  we  have  no  sheUer  if  once 
punuedl" 

'*  Tea  talks  nonsenso ,  yoa  spooney!"  crìedarobberofnote, 
calledBagshot;  wbo,  being  aged,  and  having  been  a  lawyer's  foot^ 
boy,  m»  sometimes  denomìoated  **01d  Bags."  **You  talks 
noDMOse  ;  these  innowating  ploughs  are  the  ruin  of  ns.  Every 
Uade  of  coro  in  a  common  is  an  encroachment  on  tbe  constitution 
and  rigfats  of  the  gemmen  highwaymen .  Tm  old ,  and  mayn't  liye 
to  see  these  things  ;  but,  mark  my  words ,  a  tìme  yfìU  come  vfhen 
t  man  may  go  from  Lunnun  to  Johnny  Groat's  without  losing  a 
peany  by  one  of  us;  "when  Hounslow  will  be  safe,  andFinchley 
secare.    Myeyes,  what  a  sad  tbing  for  ns  that '11  be  !  " 

nie  renerable  old  man  became  suddenly  silent ,  and  tbe  tears 
itvted  to  his  eyes.  Gentleman  George  had  a  great  horror  of  blue 
derfls ,  and particnlarly disliked ali disagreeable subjects. 

'*Xhanderandoons,  OldBags!"  quoth  mine  host  of  the  Jolly 
Atijfer,  "  this  will  never  do  :  we're  ali  met  bere  to  be  merry ,  and 
Mtto  listen  to  your  mullancoUy  taratarantarums.  Isays,  Ned 
hpper,  spose  yoa  tips  us  a  song,  and  I '11  beat  timo  with  my 
bineUes/' 

Long  Ned ,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth ,  attempted ,  like 
Lady  Heron,  one  or  two  pretty  excuses:  these  being  drowned 
b]animÌYersalshout,  the  handsome  purloiner  gave  the  follow- 
i&g  songy  to  the  tune  of  **  Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing  balr. 

LONG  NED'S  SONG. 
1. 
•      "Oh,  if  my  hands  adhere  to  cash, 
My  gloves  at  least  are  clean. 
And  rarely  have  the  gentry  flash 
In  spmcer  clothes  been  seen. 

2. 
Sweet  Public,  since  yoar  coffers  mast 

Afford  oar  vants  relief, 
Oh!  Boothes  it  not  to  yield  the  dast 

To  snch  a  charming  thief  I 

3. 
I  never  robbed  a  single  coach 

Bat  -«rith  a  lover's  air; 
And  thoagh  yon  might  my  co  urne  reproach, 

Ton  never  conld  my  ha  ir. 


*> 
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4. 
John  Boll,  vho  loves  a  harmless  jok«t 

la  apt  at  me  to  grin, 
But  why  he  erosi  yrìth  laughing  folk, 

Unleii  they  laagh  and  vrin  ! 

•  ■ 

*•  ".  .>'^■■■■ 

JoIlnBull  hai  money  inhis  box;  '"Y<:i»-''^ 

And  thongh  his  wit's  divine, 

Tet  let  me  laugh  at  Johnnyis  1  o  e  k  i  -^ 

And  John  may  langh  at  mine  !  '* 

"'Ànd  John  may  laugh  at  mine,'  excellent!"  crìed  Gentle- 
man George,  lifi^ting  his  pipe  and  winking at  Attie ,  **Iheanas 
how  you  be  a  famous  fellow  with  the  lasses." 

Ned  smiled  and  answered,  —  '*  No  man  shonld  boast;  bnt  — ** 
Pepper  paused  significantly,  and  then  glancing  at  Àttie ,  said  — 
'*  Talking  of  lasses ,  it  is  my  tum  to  knock  down  a  gentleman  for 
a  song,  and  I  knock  down  FightingAttie." 

''I  never  sing/'  said  the  warrlor. 

'^Treason,  treason,"  cried  Pepper.  *'Itisthelaw,  andyon 
must  obey  the  law  ;  ^-  so  begin." 

'^Itistrue,  Attie,"  said  Gentleman  George. 

There  was  no  appeal  from  the  honest  pubKcan's  fiat;  so, 
in  a  quick  and  laconic  manner,  it  being  Attìe's  favonrite  dogma, 
that  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended ,  the  warrior  sung  as 
foUows  :  — 


FI6HTING  ATTIE'S  SONG. 
A  ir.  —  "  He  wai  famed  for  deedi  of  armi/' 

"Rise  at  six  —  dine  at  two  — 
Rob  your  man  without  ado  — • 
Snch  my  maxims  —  if  you  doubt 
Their  viidom,  to  the  right  about!" 

(Signing  to  a  sattow  gentleman  on  the  some  side 
of  the  table  to  send  up  the  brandi/  bowi,) 
**Pasi  ronnd  the  bingo ,. —  of  a  gnn, 
Youmusky,  dniky,  husky  «on!" 

(The  sallow  gentleman  ^  in  a  hoarse  voice J 
"  Attie  —  the  bingo's  now  vith  me, 
I  ean*t  resign  it  yet,  d*ye  see  !'* 

(Attie,  seinng  the  bowlj 
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"Reiign,  resign  it  —  cease  yonr  dust!'* 

(IVresting  it  uway^  and  fierceìy  regardingthe 
sallow  gentleman.) 
**  You  have  xeiiga'd  it  —  and  you  must.'* 

Cbprns. 
*<Toa  bare  xesign*d  it  —  and  yoa  must.'* 

Wkiisfltochoras,  laughiDg  at  the  discomfited  tippler,  yelled 
forth  tfae  emphatic  \(^ords  of  the  heroic  Àttie ,  that  personage 
emptied  the  brandy  at  a  draught,  resumed  his  pipe,  and,  in  as  few  > 
vords  as  possìble ,  called  on  Bagshot  for  a  song.  The  excellent 
oldhi^vayman,  ynth  great  diffidence,  obeyed  the  request,  cleared 
liis  throat,  and  struck  off  with  a  ditty  somewhat  to  the  tune  of 
"TlieOldWaman." 

OLD  BÀOS*  SONG. 

"Are  the  days  then  gene,  -whea  on  Hounslow  Heath 

We  flash'd  our  nagsl 
When  the  stoutest  bosoms  quail*d  beneath 

The  Toice  of  Bags  t 
Ne*er  was  my  vork  half  ondonc ,  lest 

I  should  be  nabb'd  : 
Slow  vfMM  old  Bags,  but  be  never  ceased 

'Till  the  Trhole  ^as  grabb'd. 

ChoruB. 
'Till  the  whole  vas  grabb'd. 

When  the  slov  coach  paused,  and  the  gemmen  slcrm'd, 

i  bore  the  brunt  — 
And  the  only  sound  \rhich  my  grave  lips  form'd 

Was  «blnnt'  —  stili  *blunt!* 
Oh!  those  jovial  days  are  ne'er  forgot!  — 

Bnt  the  tape  lags  — 
When  I  be's  dead ,  you'll  drink  one  pot 

To  poor  old  Bags  ! 

Chorns. 
To  poor  old  Bags!" 

'*Ày,  that  we  will,  my  dear  Bagshot,"  crìed  Gentleman 
^Mrge,  affectionately  ;  but,  observing  a  tear  in  the  fine  old  fel- 
Wscye,  headded,  "Cheerup.  What,  ho*  cheerup!  Times 
^improve,  and  ProTidence  may  yet  send  us  one  good  year,  when 
T<m  shall  be  as  well  off  as  ever!  You  shakes  your  poli.  Well, 
doD'tbe  humdurgeoned,  but  knock  down  a  gemman." 
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Dashlng  away  the  drop  of  sensibility,  the  veteran  kiiocked 
down  Gentleman  George  himself. 

'  *  Oh ,  dang  il  !  "  said  George ,  with  an  air  of  digoitj  "  I  ought 
to  skip,  sìnce  1  finds  the  lush  ;  but  howsomeyer  bere  goes.'* 

GENTLEMAN  OEOROE'S  SONG 

Air.  — "Old King  Cole." 

**  I  be*s  the  cove  —  the  merry  old  cove, 
Of  vhose  max  ali  the  ruffleri  sing. 
And  a  lushing  cove ,  I  thinks ,  by  Jove, 
Is  ai  great  ai  a  soher  king! 

Chorni. 
Is  as  great  as  a  lober  king. 

\\  natever  the  noise  as  is  made  by  the  boys, 

At  the  bar  as  they  lash  away  ; 
The  de  vii  a  nuise  my  peace  alloys, 

Al  long  as  the  rascals  pay! 

ChoruB. 
Ab  long  as  the  rascals  pay  ! 

What  if  I  sticks  my  stones  and  my  bricks 
With  mortar  I  takcs  from  the  snobbish! 

Ali  yrho  can  feel  for  the  public  weal, 
Likes  the  public-honse  to  be  bobbish. 

Choros. 
Likes  the  public-house  to  be  bobbish/* 

'*  There,  gemmen  !  "  said  the  publican,  stoppiog  short,  **  that  's 
the  pith  of  the  matter,  and  split  my  wig  but  l 'm  short  of  breath 
now.  So,  send  round  the  brandy ,  Augustus:  youslydog,  you 
keeps  it  ali  to  yourself." 

By  this  time  the  whole  conclave  were  more  than  half-seas  over, 
or,  as  Augustus  Tomlinson  expressed  it,  *'their  more  austere 
qualities  were  relaxed  bya  pleasing  and  innlocent  indiilgence." 
Paul's  eyes  reeied,  and  his  tongue  ran  loose.  By  degrees  the  room 
swam  round,  the  faces  ofhiscomradesaltered,  the  countenance 
of  Old  Bags  assumed  an  awful  and  menacing  air.  He  thougbt 
Long  Ned  insulted  him ,  and  that  Old  Bags  took  the  part  of  tbe 
assailant,  doubled  his  fists,  and  threatened  to  put  the  plaintiffs 
nob  into  chancery ,  if  he  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  meeting. 
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Varìoas  other  imagìnary  ^vils  beset  him.  He  thonght  he  had 
robbed  a  mail-coach  in  company  with  Pepper;  that  Tomlinson 
ioformed  against  him,  ànd  that  Gentleman  George  ordered  lilm  to 
be  hanged  ;  in  short,  he  lahonred  under  a  temporary  delirium,  oc- 
casiontd  by  a  sndden  reverse  of  fortune  —  from  water  to  brandy  ; 
and  the  list  thing  of  which  he  retained  any  recollection ,  befure  he 
sank  under  the  table,  in  company  with  Long  Ned,  Scarlet  Jem, 
aod  Old  Bags ,  was ,  the  hearing  bis  part  in  the  burthen ,  of  what 
ippeared  to  him  a  chorus  of  last  dying  speeches  and  confessions, 
bat  what  in  reality  was  a  song  made  in  honour  of  Gentleman 
fieorge,  and  sung  by  bis  grateful  guests  as  a  finale  to  the  festi- 
Tìties.    It  ran  thus  :  — 

THE  ROBBER'S  GRAND  TOAST. 

**  A  tumbler  of  bine  ruin,  fili,  fili  for  me! 

Red  tape  those  ai  likei  it  may  drain, 
Bat  whateTer  Uie  Insh,  it  a  bumper  moit  be, 

If  we  nc'er  drinks  a  bumper  again! 
Now  —  now  in  the  crib,  where  a  rnffler  maylie, 

Withont  fear  that  the  trap  i  should  distress  him, 
With  a  drop  in  the  month,  and  a  drop  in  the  eye, 

Here  *§  to  Gentleman  George  —  God  blesi  him! 
God  blesi  him  —  God  blesi  him! 

Heie  *B  to  Gentleman  George  —  God  bless  him! 

*Mong  thepmls  of  the  Prince ,  I  bave  heard  it  *i  the  go, 

Before  they  bave  tippled  enoagh, 
To  imarten  their  punch  -with  the  best  cnra^ oa, 

More  coniih  te  render  the  stuff! 
I  boast  not  such  Insh!  —  but  vrhoerer  bis  glass 

Does  not  like ,  l 'il  be  d  —  d  if  I  press  him  ! 
Upitanding,  my  kiddies  —  round ,  round  let  it  pass  ! 

Here  *b  to  Gentleman  George  —  God  blesi  him  ! 
God  bleiB  him  —  God  bless  him  ! 

Here  *i  to  Gentleman  George  —  God  bless  him! 

See— lee— the  fine  felloxt*  grò  vi  ireak  on  the  stnmps, 

Aisiithim,  yerascals,  to  stand! 
Why,  ye  stir  not  a  peg!  —  Are  you  ali  in  the  dumps!  — 

Fightiog  Attie ,  go,  lendhim  a  band!" 

(The  robbers  erowd  around  OtntUman  George, 
eaeh,  under  pretenee  of  tupporting  him, 
piUling  hèmfint  oné  ivoy  and  then  another,) 
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Cnne^  lean  upon  me  —  at  yonr  service  I  aai! 

Get  avay  front  iiis  elbow,  you  vhelp  !  ~  hìm 
Toh  'Il  only  upset  —  them  *ere  fellows  but  ibam! 

Here  '•  tp  Gentleman  George  —  God  belp  liimt 
God  help  him  —  God  belp  himl  — 

Here  's  to  Gentleman  George  —  God  help  himi' 


CH AFTER  XI. 

'*I  boast  no  song  in  magio  wouders  rlfe. 
But  yet,  0  Nature!  is  tbere  nnnght  to  prize, 
Familiar  in  thy  bosom  icenes  of  lifel 
And  dwells  in  daylight  trnth'i  salubrioni  ikìes 
No  form  witb  irbicb  the  loul  may  sympathiset 
Ynung,  innocenti  on  whose  svreet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simpleit  guiie, 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled, 
Or  bleit  his  noonday  -vralk  —  she  vai  bis  only  chìld.** 

Oertrtide  of  Wyoming, 

0  TIME,  thou  hast  played  straDge  tricks  with  us  !  aad  we  bless 
the  stars  thatmade  us  a  novelist,  and  permit  us  nowto  retaliate. 
Leaving  Paul  to  the  instructions  of  Àugustus  Tomlinson  and  fb« 
festivities  of  the  Jolly  Àugler,  and  suffermg  him,  by  slow  btit  suro 
degrees,  to  acquire  the  graces  aud  the  reputation  of  the  accomr- 
plished  aod  perfect  appropriator  of  other  men's  possessions,  ve 
shall  pass  over  the  lapse  of  years  with  the  same  heedless  rapiditj 
with  which  they  bave  glided  over  us ,  and  summon  our  reader  to  a 
Ycry  dififereut  scene  from  those  which  would  be  likely  to  greet  bis 
eyes ,  were  he  following  the  adventures  of  our  new  Telemachus. 
Nor  wìlt  thou,  dear  reader,  whom  we  make  the  umpire  between 
oursclf  and  those  who  never  read  —  the  critics  ;  —  thou  who  bast, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  gentle  breeding,  gone  with  us  amongplaces 
where  the  novelty  of  the  scene  has,  wefear,  scarcely  atonedfor 
the  coarseness ,  not  giving  thyself  the  airs  of  a  dainty  abigail,  — 
notprating,  lacquey-like ,  on  thelow  company  thou  hast  met  ;  — 
Dorwiltthou,  dear  and  friendly  reader,  bave  cause  to  dreadthat 
we  shall  weary  thy  patience  by  a  **  damnable  iteration  "  of  the  same 
localities.  Pausing  for  a  moment  to  glance  over  the  divìsions  of 
our  story,  which  lies  before  us  like  a  map,  we  feel  thatwemay 
promise  in  future  to  conduct  thee  among  aspects  of  society  more 
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Affliliar  to  thy  habits;  —  vhere  the  unquested  events  flow  totheir 
iDotted  gulf  throngh  landscapes  of  more  pleasiDg  varìety,  and 
imoDgtrìbes  of  a  more  laxnrious  civilisation. 

UpoD  the  banks  of  ODe  of  fair  EDgland's  fairest  rivers ,  and 
iboot  fifty  miles  distant  from  London,  stili  stands  an  old-fashioned 
ibode,  which  we  shall  bere  term  Warlock  Manor-bouse.  It  ìs  a 
boildiDg  of  brick,  yaried  by  stone  copìngs,  and  covered  in  great 
part  with  ìyy  and  jasmine.  Around  it  Uè  the  ruins  of  the  elder  part 
ofthe  fabrìc,  and  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  inextent,  and 
important  in  appearance ,  to  testify  that  the  mansion  was  once  not 
without  pretensions  to  the  magnificent.  These  remains  of  power, 
some  of  which  bear  date  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  theThird, 
are  sanctioned  by  the  character  of  the  country  immediately  in  the 
Tidnity  of  the  old  manor-house.  A  yast  track  of  waste  land,  inter- 
ipersed  with  groYes  of  antique  poilards ,  and  bere  and  there  ir- 
regalar and  siouous  ridges  of  green  mound ,  betoken  to  the  ex- 
perienced  eye  tbe  evidence  ofa  dismantied  chaseorpark,  which 
miiat  originally  bave  been  of  no  common  dimensions.  On  one  side 
ofthe  house  the  lawn  slopes  towards  the  river,  divided  from  a 
lemce,  whidi  forms  the  most  important  embellishment  of  the 
pleasare-grounds ,  by  that  fence  to  whicn  has  been  given  the 
ingenious  and  significant  name  of  **ba-ba!''  A  few  scattered 
trees  of  giant  growtb  are  the  sole  obstacles  that  break  the  yiew  of 
the  river,  which  has  oflen  seemed  to  us ,  at  that  particular  passage 
of  its  eoorse ,  to  g^ide  with  unusual  caimness  and  serenity.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  there  is  a  range  of  steep  hills ,  cele- 
braled  for  nothiog  more  romantic  than  tbeir  property  of  imparting 
totheflocks  thatbrowse  upon  their  short,  and  seemingly  stinted 
herbage,  a  flayour  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  lovers  of  thatpastoral 
aiimal  whichchanges  its  name  into  mutton  after  its  decease.  Upon 
these  hllls  the  yestige  of  human  habitatlon  is  not  yisible  ;  and  at 
times ,  when  no  boat  defaccs  the  lonely  smoothness  of  the  river, 
and  the  evening  has  stilled,  as  it  were,  the  sounds  of  labour  and 
of  life,  we  know  few  scenes  so  utterly  tranquil,  so  steeped  in 
qaiet,  as  that  which  is  presented  by  the  old ,  quaint-fashioned 
house  and  its  antique  grounds,  —  the  smoofb  lawn,  the  silent, 
and  (to  speak  truly,  tbough  disparagingly)  the  somcwhat  slug- 
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gish  rìver,  together  with  the  large  hills  (to  wbich  we  know ,  fìrom 
simple ,  though  metaphysical  causes ,  how  entìre  aÀ  idea  of  quiet, 
and  evenimmo vability,  peculiarìy  attaches  itself),  and  theìpfaite 
herds,  —  those  most  peaceful  of  God's  creatures ,  —  tbat  stnd  in 
white  and  fleecy  clusters  the  ascent. 

In  Warlock  House ,  at  the  time  we  refer  to ,  liyed  a  gentleman 
ofthenameofBrandon.  Hevasavidower,  and  had  attained  bis 
fifliethyear,  without  casting  much  regret  on  the  past,  or  feeling 
much  anxiety  for  the  future.  In  a  word ,  Joseph  Brandon  was  one 
of  those  cai  eless,  quiescent,  indifferent  men ,  by  whom  a  thong^ 
upon  any  subject  is  never  recnrred  to  without  a  yery  urgent  neces- 
sity.  He  was  good-natured,  inoffensive,  and  weak;  and  if  he 
was  not  an  incomparable  citizen,  he  was,  at  least,  an  excellent 
Segetable.  He  was  of  a  family  of  hi^  antiquity,  and  formeriy  of 
considerabie  note.  For  the  least  four  or  five  generations,  however, 
the  proprietors  of  Warlock  House,  gradually  losing  somethfaig 
alike  from  their  acres  and  their  consequence ,  had  left  to  their  de- 
scendant  no  higher  rank  than  tbat  of  a  small  country  squire.  One 
had  been  a  Jacobite,  and  had  drunk  out  half  a  dozen  farms  in 
hononr  of  Cbarley  over  the  water  ;  —  Charley  over  the  water  was  no 
very  dangerous  person ,  but  Charley  over  the  wine  was  rather  more 
ruinous.  The  next  Brandon  had  been  a  fox-hunter ,  and  fox-hon- 
ters  live  as  largely  as  patriotic  politicians.  Pausanìas  tells  os, 
that  the  same  people  who  were  the  most  notorious  for  their  love  of 
wine ,  were  also  the  most  notorious  for  their  negligence  of  afhhn. 
Times  are  not  much  altered  since  Pausanias  wrote^  and  the  remaik 
holds  as  good  with  the  English  as  it  did  with  the  Phigalei.  After 
this  Brandon  came  one  who ,  though  he  did  not  scom  the  sports- 
man,  rather  assumed  thè  fine  gentleman.  He  married  an  heiress, 
who,  of  course,  assisted  to  min  bim:  wishing  no  assistance  in 
so  pleasìng  an  occupation,  he  overtumed  ber  (perhaps  not  on 
purpose) ,  in  a  new  sort  of  carriage  wbich  he  was  leaming  to  drive, 
and  the  good  lady  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Sbe  left  the  fine  gentle- 
man two  sons ,  Joseph  Brandon ,  the  present  thane ,  and  a  brother 
some  years  younger*  The  elder ,  being  of  a  fitting  age ,  was  seni 
to  school,  and  somewbat  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  patenoAl 
mansion.  But  the  younger  Brandon ,  having  only  reached  his  fifth 
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jeir  at  the  Urne  of  his  mother's  decease ,  was  retaioed  at  home. 

Whether  he  was  handsome ,  or  clever ,  or  impertinent ,  or  lìke  his 

Cuber  aboat  the  eyes  (that  greatest  of  ali  merits),  ve  kaow  Dot; 

botthe  widower  became  so  food  of  him,  that  it  was  at  a  late  period, 

lod  with  great  reluctance ,  that  he  finally  intrusted  him  to  the  prò- 

Tideoce  of  a  school. 

Among  harlots,  and  gamblers,  and  lords,  and  sharpers, 
•od  gentlemeo  of  the  guards ,  together  with  their  frequent  accom- 
paniments  —  gaards  of  the  gentlemen  —  viz.  bailiffs ,  William 
BnndoD  passed  the  first  stage  of  his  boyhood.  He  was  about 
thirCeen  when  he  was  sent  to  school  ;  and  being  a  boy  of  remarle- 
lUe  talenta,  he  recovered  lost  tìme  so  well,  that  when,  attheagc 
ofnineteeii,  he  adjourncd  to  the  unirersity,  he  had  scarcely  re- 
lided  there  a  single  term  before  he  had  home  off  two  of  the  highest 
prìies  twarded  to  academical  merit.  From  the  university  he  de- 
jkartedon  the  *' grand  tour/'  at  that  time  thought  so  necessary  to 
complete  the  gentleman  :,  he  went  in  company  with  a  young  noble- 
man,  whose  fHendship  he  had  won  at  the  university ,  stayed  abroad 
more  than  two  years ,  and  on  his  return  he  settled  down  to  the  pro- 
fessionofthelaw. 

Meanwhile  his  father  died,  and  his  fortune,  as  a  younger  brother, 
belng  literally  next  to  notbing,  and  the  family  estate  (for  his  brother 
wtsnot  anwilling  to  assist  him)  being  terribly  involved,  ìt  was 
believad  that  he  stmggled  for  some  years  with  very  embarrassed 
•nd  peaorioiu  drcnmstances.  During  this  interval  of  his  life,  how- 
erer ,  he  was  absent  from  London ,  and  by  his  brother  supposed  to 
bave  retumed  to  the  Continent  :  at  length,  it  seems,  he  profited  by  a 
Rilevai  of  his  fHendship  with  the  young  nobleman  who  had  accom- 
panied  him  abroad,  reappeared  in  town,  and  obtained,  through  his 
noUefirieDd,  one  or  two  legai  appointments  of  reputable  emolu- 
ment:  soon  afterwards  he  got  a  brief  on  some  cause  wbere  a  major 
had  been  raising  a  corps  to  his  brother  ofBcer ,  with  the  better 
coDfleDt  of  the  brother-officers's  wife  than  of  the  brother  oflicer 
niiiuelf.  Braodon's  abilities  here ,  for  the  first  time  in  his  prò- 
Ibssìod,  found  ah  adequate  vent;  his  reputation  seemed  made  at 
once,  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession ,  and ,  at  the  timo  we  now 
speak  of ,  he  was  sailing  down  the  full  tide  of  fame  and  wealth. 

Pani  CKfford.  8 
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already?  Harkye,  gemmen,  I  ha  ve  beeo  plagued  enough  witl 
yoar  qaands  before  now,  and  the  first  cove  as  breaks  the  presem 
quiet  of  the  Jolly  Àngler,  shall  be  turaed  out  neck  and  crop— 
shan'the,  Attié?" 

''Rightabout,  march/'  saidthehero. 

*'Ày,  that's  the  word,  Attìe/'  said  GeDtIeman  George*  "Ao^ 
DOW,  Mr.  Popper,  ìf  there  be  any  ili  blood  'twixt  you  and  the  lati 
there ,  wash  it  away  io  a  bumper  of  bingo ,  and  let's  bear  no  mon 
whatsomever  about  it." 

'*rm  willìDg,*'  cried  Long  Ned,  with  the  deferential  air  of  n 
courtier ,  and  holding  ont  bis  band  to  Paul.  Our  hero ,  beìn^ 
somewhat  abashed  by  the  noveity  of  his  sitnation  and  the  rebuke  oÌ 
Gentleman  George,  accepted,  though  with  some  reluctance,  the 
proffered  conrtesy. 

Order  being  thns  restored,  the  conversation  of  the  con- 
vivialists  began  to  assume  a  most  fascinating  bias.  They  talked 
with  infinite  goùt  of  the  sums  they  had  levied  on  the  public,  and 
the  peculatioDs  they  had  committed  for  what  one  called  the 
**good  of  the  community,"  and  another,  the*' established 
order,"  —  meaning  themselves.  It  was  easy  to  see  in  what 
school  the  discerning  Augustus  Tomlinson  had  leamed  the  vaine 
ofwords. 

Therè  was  something  edifying  in  hearing  the  rascals!  So  nice 
was  their  language ,  and  so  honest  their  enthusiasm  for  their  own 
interests ,  you  might  bave  imagined  you  were  listening  to  a  coterie 
of  cabinet  ministers  conferring  on  taxes ,  or  debating  on  peF- 
quisites. 

*  '  Long  may  the  C  o  m  m  o  n  s  ilourish  !  "  cried  punning  Geòrgie, 
fìlliog  bis  glass;  ''it  is  by  the  commons  we'refed,  and  may  they 
never  know  cultiwation  !  " 

"Three  times  three!"  shouted  Long  Ned:  and  the  toast  was 
drunk  as  Mr.  Pepper  proposed. 

"A  little  moderate  cultivation  of  the  commons,  to  speak 
frankly,"  said  Augustus  Tomlinson  modestly,  "might  not  be 
amiss;  for  it  would  decoy  people  into  the  beUefthat  they  might 
travel  safely;  and,  after  ali,   a  bedge  or  a  barlcy-field  is  as 
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good  for  as  as  abarren  heath,  vhere  we  have  no  shelter  ifonce 
pnrsned!" 

**Ton  talks  nonsense,  yoa  spooney!"  criedarobberofnote, 
called  Bagsbot;  who ,  being  aged,  and  having  been  a  lawyer's  foot- 
boy,  was  sometimes  denominated  **OId  Bags."  **You  talks 
nonsense  ;  these  innpwatìng  ploughs  are  tbe  ruin  of  us.  Every 
biade  of  coni  in  a  common  is  an  encroacbment  on  the  constitution 
and  rìghts  of  the  gemmen  highwaymen.  Tm  old ,  and  mayn't  live 
to  see  these  things  ;  but,  mark  my  words ,  a  timo  mU.  come  when 
a  man  may  go  from  Lunnun  to  Johnny  Groat's  \7Ìthoat  losing  a 
penoy  by  one  of  ns  ;  when  Hounslow  will  be  safe ,  and  Finchley 
secore.    Myeyes,  what  a  sad  thing  for  ns  that 'il  be  !  " 

Tbe  yenerable  old  man  became  suddenly  silent ,  and  the  tears 
started  to  bis  eyes.  Gentleman  George  had  a  great  horror  of  bine 
derils ,  and particnlarly disliked ali disagreeable subjects. 

"  Thnnder  and  oons ,  Old  Bags  !  "  qnoth  mine  host  of  the  Jolly 
An^r,  '*  this  will  never  do  :  we're  ali  met  bere  to  be  merry ,  and 
net  to  lìsten  to  your  mullancoily  taratarantarums.  Isays,  Ned 
Pepper,  spose  you  tips  us  a  song,  and  I '11  beat  time  mih  my 
knacUes." 

Long  Ned ,  taking  the  pipe  from  bis  moulh ,  attempted ,  like 
Lady  Heron ,  one  or  two  pretty  eicuses  :  these  being  drowned 
bjananiversalshout,  the  handsome  purloiner  gave  the  follow- 
iog  song,  to  the  tane  of  **  Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing  hair. 

LONG  NED'S  SONG. 
1. 

•      "Oh,  if  my  hands  adhere  to  cash, 
Hy  gloves  at  least  are  clean. 
And  rarely  have  the  geatry  flash 
In  spracer  clothes  been  seen. 

2. 

Sweet  Public,  since  yoar  coffers  mast 

Afford  oar  'wants  relìef, 
Oh!  soothes  it  not  to  yield  the  dast 

To  snch  a  charming  thief  t 

8. 
I  nerer  robbed  a  single  coach 

Bnt  vrìth  a  lover^s  air  ; 
And  thongh  yon  might  my  cour«e  rcproach, 

Ton  neyer  conld  my  hair. 
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attainmeDts  she  added  a  certain  modicum  of  skill  upon  the  spinet, 
aud  the  power  of  singiDg  old  songs  wìth  the  richest  and  sweetest 
voice  that  ever  made  one's  eyes  moisten ,  or  one's  heart  beat. 

Her  moral  quaJities  were  more  ftilly  developed  than  her  mental. 
She  was  the  kindest  of  human  beings  ;  the  Tery  dog  that  had  never 
seen  her  before ,  knew  that  tmth  at  the  first  glance ,  and  lost  no 
time  in  making  her  acquaintance.  The  goodness  of  her  heart  re- 
posed  upon  her  face  like  snnshine ,  and  the  old  vife  at  the  lodge 
said  poetically  and  truly  of  the  efiectit  produced,  that  ''one  felt 
warm  when  one  looked  on  her/'  If  we  could  abstract  from  the 
descrìption  a  certain  chilling  transparency ,  the  following  exquislte 
verses  of  a  forgotten  poet*  might  express  the  parity  and  lustre  of 
her  countenance  :  — 

**  Her  face  was  like  the  miiky  way  i*  the  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name.** 

She  was  surrounded  by  pets  of  ali  kinds,  ugly  and  handsome,  from 
Ralph  the  raven  to  Beauty  the  pheasant ,  and  from  Bob ,  the  sheep- 
dog  without  a  tail ,  to  Beau ,  the  Blenheim  with  blue  ribands  round 
bis  neck  ;  ali  things  loved  her,  and  she  loved  ali  things.  It  seemed 
doubtful  at  that  time  whetber  she  wouid  ever  bave  sufficient  steadi- 
ness  and  strength  of  character.  Her  beauty  and  her  character  ap- 
peared  so  essentially  sexual, — soft,  yetlively,  buoyant,  yetca- 
ressing ,  —  that  you  could  scarcely  place  in  her  that  moral  depeu- 
dence  that  you  might  in  a  character  less  amiable ,  but  less  yield- 
ingly  femiuine.  Time,  howeTer,.and  circumstance ,  which  alter 
aud  harden ,  were  to  decide  whetber  the  inward  nature  did  not 
possess  some  latent,  and  yet  und^scoyered  properties.  Such  was 
Lucy  Brandon,  in  the  year  — ,  and  in  that  year,  on  a  beautiful 
autumual  evening,  we  first  introduce  her  personally  to  our  readers. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  garden-seat  by  the  rìver  side  with  her 
father ,  who  was  deliberately  conning  the  evening  paper  of  a  foimer 
week ,  and  gravely  seasouing  the  ancient  news  with  the  inspirations 
of  that  weed  which  so  bitterly  excited  the  royal  indiguation  of  our 
British  Solomon.  It  happens,  uufortunately  for  us,  —  for  outward 
peculiarities  are  scarcely  wortby  the  dignity  to  which  comedy, 
whetber  in  the  drama  or  the  narrative,  aspires,  —  that  Squlre 

*  Suckling. 
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Bnodon  possessed  so  few  distinguishing  traits  of  mind ,  Ihat  he 
kares  bis  delineator  little  whereby  to  designate  him ,  save  a  con- 
fosed  and  parenthetical  habit  of  speech ,  by  which  he  yery  often  ap- 
pesred  to  those  who.dìd  not  profit  by  long  eiperience ,  or  close  ob- 
serrition,  to  say  eiactiy,  and  somewhat  ludicrously,  that  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  convey . 

'*  I  say ,  Lucy ,"  observed  Mr.  Brandon ,  but  without  lifting  bis 
eyes  from  the  paper;  *'  I  say ,  corn  has  fallen  —  think  of  that  girl, 
thmk  of  that  !  lìiese  times,  in  my  opinion,  (ay,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  irtoer  heads  than  mine ,  tbough  l  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  bave 
Dot  some  experience  in  these  matters ,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
Baidof  ali  onr  neighbours,)  are  very  curious,  an^  eveu 
dangerous." 

*'Indeed,  papa!''  answered Lucy. 

'*Aiid  I  say,  Lucy,  dear,"  resumed  the  squire  after  a  short 
pansé,  **  there  has  been  (and  Tery  strange  it  is ,  too,  when  onc  con- 
sMeis  the  crowded  neigÙ)ourhood  —  Bless  me  !  what  times  these 
aie!)  a  shocking  murder  committed  upon  (the  tobacco- 
itopper — there  itis)— think,  youknow,  girl — just  by  Epping  ! 
—  an  old  gentleman!  " 

"Dear,  how shocking!  bywhom?" 

*'Ày ,  that's  the  question  !  The  coroner's  inquest  has  (vhat  a 
Uening  it  is  to  live  in  a  civilised  country,  where  a  man  does  not 
die  vithofut  knowing  the  why  and  the  wherefore  !  )  sat  on  the  body, 
uid.declared  (it  is  very  strange ,  but  they  don't  seem  to  bave  made 
■radi  'discoYery  ;  for  why?  we  knew  as  much  before,)  that  the  body 
ns  fonod  (it  was  found  on  the  floor,  Lucy,)  murdered;  mur- 
dereror  murderers  (in  the  bureau,  which  wasbroken  open, 
they  fonod  the  money  lefl  quite  uutouchcd ,)  —  unknown  !  " 

Here  there  was  again  a  slight  pause ,  and  passing  to  another 
lide  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Brandon  resumed  in  a  quickcr  tene ,  — . 

"  Ha  !  well ,  now  this  is  odd  !  But  he  's  a  deuced  clever  fellow, 
Ucy  !  (that  brother  of  mine  has ,  and  in  a  very  honourable  manner 
too,  which  I  am  sure  is  highly  creditable  to  the  family ,  though  he 
kas  not  taken  too  much  notice  of  me  lately  ;  —  a  circumstancc 
fhich,  considerìng  I  am  bis  elder  brother,  I  am  a  little  angry  at  ;) — 
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^littHybheU  himself  in  a  speech,  remarkable,  the  paper  sajs, 
font  II»  larvai  legai  —  (I  wonder ,  bj  the  by ,  whether  William  coold 
f!^  IMI»  Ihat  agtstmenl-moaej!  'lìs  a  heary  thiog  to  lose  ;  bnt  going 
l\!^  law ,  9»  uiy  poor  fittber  ased  to  say ,  is  like  fishiog  for  gadgeons 
(ÌH^I  <i  bad  UUle  fish,  we  caii  bare  some  for  sapper,J  with 
It^IlK^a»)  —  knowlei%e ,  as  wdl  as  its  splendid  and  oTerpowering 
^-  (I  do  love  Will  for  keepìng  iq>  the  family  honoor;  I  am  sure  it 
I»  mort^  Ihan  I  bave  done — beì^i-bo  !  )  —  eloqoeoce  r* 
^^  And  on  what  sobject  bas  he  been  speaking ,  papa?  " 
^^  Ob  )  a  very  fine  sobject  ;  what  you  cali  a  —  (it  Is  astonishÌDg 
IImI  In  Ibis  country  tbere  sbonld  be  snob  a  wish  for  taking  away 
|^<^^«'|  cbaracters ,  wbich,  for  mypart,  Idon't  see  is  a  bit  more 
t^Mltf^Halttlng  than  vbat  you  are  always  doing  —  playing  with  those 
t^mpldblrds)  — libel!" 

^^  6ut  is  not  my  uncle  William  coming  down  to  see  ns?   He 

SW^uUt^d  to  do  so,  and  it  made  you  quite  happy,  papa,  for  two 
^x  I  hupo  he  will  not  disappoint  you  ;  and  1  am  snre  that  it  is 
m\  bU  l^uìt  if  he  ever  seems  to  neglect  you.  He  spoke  of  you  to 
iu<»  I  wheu  I  saw  him ,  in  the  kiudest  and  most  affectionate  manner. 
1  do  thluk ,  my  dear  father ,  that  he  loves  yon  very  mach." 

**Àhem!"  said  the  squire,  evidently  flattered,  and  yet  not 
convinced.  **  My  brother  Will  is  a  very  acute  fellow ,  and  I  make 
no  —  my  dear  little  girl  —  question ,  but  that  —  (when  you  have 
seen  as  rouch  of  the  worid  as  I  have ,  you  will  grow  suspicious ,)  — 
be  thought  that  any  good  word  said  of  me  to  my  daughter,  would — 
(you  see ,  Luqr,  lam  as  clear-sighted  as  my  neighbours ,  thoogh  I 
don't  gire  m^df  ali  theìr  airs  ;  wbich  l  very  well  mìght  do ,  con- 
sidering  my  great  great  great  grand-father ,  Hugo  Brandon ,  had  a 
band  in  detecting  the  gunpowder  plot ,) —  be  told  to  me  again  !  " 

'*  Nay ,  but  I  am  quite  sure  my  uncle  neyer  spoke  of  you  to  me 
with  that  intention." 

'*PossibIy,  my  dear  child;  but  when  (the  evenhigs  are  mucb 
sborter  than  they  were  !  )  did  you  talk  with  your  uncle  about  me?" 

'*  Oh ,  when  staying  with  Mrs.  Warner,  in  London  ;  to  be  sure, 
il  is  sii  years  ago  ;  but  I  remember  it  perfectly.  1  recollect ,  in 
particular ,  that  he  spoke  of  you  very  bandsomely  to  Lord  M aule- 
!f  erer,  who  dined  with  him  one  evening  when  I  was  there,  and  when 
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ffly  uode  was  so  kìnd  as  to  take  me  to  the  play.  I  was  afterwards 
qidte  aorry  that  he  was  so  good-Datnred,  as  he  lost —  (you  remem- 
berl  told  yon  the  story)  —  a  very  yalaable  watch." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  remember  ali  about  that,  and  so,  —  how  long 
Mendship  lasts  with  some  people  !  —  Lord  Mauleverer  dìned  mth 
William  !  "What  a  fine  thing  it  is  for  a  man  —  (it  is  what  I  never 
fUd,  indeed ,  I  like  being  what  they  cali  *  Cock  of  the  Walk  '  —  let 
me  see,  nowl  thìnk  of  it,  Pillum  comes  to-night  to  play  a  hit  at 
backgammon)  —  to  make  friends  with  a  great  man  early  in  (yet 
Will  dìd  not  do  it  very  early,  poor  fellow  !  he  stmggled  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  sorrow  —  hardship  that  is  — )  life  !  It  is  many  years 
DOW,  since  Will  has  been  hand-and-gloTe  with  my  ('t  is  a  bit  of  a 
poppy)  LordHauleverer,  —  what  did  you  think  of  bis  lordship?" 

'*0f  LordMauleverer?  Indeed  I  scarcely  observed  him;  but 
he  seemed  a  handsome  man ,  and  was  very  polite.  Mrs.  Warner 
said  he  had  been  a  very  wicked  person  wheu  he  was  young,  but  he 
seems  good-natnred  enough  now,  papa." 

'*By  the  by,"  said  the  sqaire,  **his  lordship  has  just  been 
nude — (this  new  minfstry  seems  very  uniike  the  old,  which  rather 
pQules  me  ;  for  I  think  it  nfy  duty ,  d'ye  sce ,  Lucy,  always  to  vote 
for  his  Majesty's  govemment,  especially  seeing  that  old  Hugo 
Brandoo  had  a  hand  in  detecting  the  gunpowderplot;  anditisa 
little  odd,  at  least,  at  first,  to  think  that  good  now,  which  onohas 
always  before  been  thinking  abominable)  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
eoonty/' 

"  Lord  Hanleverer  onr  Lord  Lieutenant?  " 

*'Tes,  chìld;  and  since  his  lordship  issaeh  a  fHend  of  my 
brother's,  I  should  think,  considering  especially  what  an  old 
fimily  in  the  county  we  are,  —  not  that  I  wish  to  intrude  myself 
where  I  am  not  thought  as  fine  as  the  rest ,  —  that  he  would  be 
more  atientive  to  us  than  Lord  —  was;  but  that,  mydearLucy, 
pots  me  in  mindof  Pillum,  and  so,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to 
valk  to  the  parson's  as  it  is  a  fine  evening.  John  shall  come  for 
you  at  nine  o  clock  with  (the  moon  is  not  up  then)  the 
bntem." 

Leaning  on  his  daughter's  willing  arm ,  the  good  old  man  then 
rose  and  walked  homeward  ;  and  so  soon  as  she  had  wheeled  round 
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his  easy  chair,  placed  the  back-gammon4>oard  od  the  taUe,  and 
wìshed  the  old  gentleman  an  easy  Yictorj  over  his  expected  anta- 
gooist  the  apothecary,  Lucy  tied  down  her  bonnet,  andtookher 
way  to  the  rectory. 

When  she  arrìved  at  the  clerica!  mansion ,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room ,  she  was  surprìsed  to  Gnd  the  parson's  irife,  a 
good,  homely,  lethargic  old  lady,  mn  up  to  her,  seemingly  ina 
state  of  great  nervous  agitation ,  and  crying, 

'*0h,  my  dear  Miss  Brandon!  which  way  did  yon  come? 
Did  you  meet  nobody  by  the  road?  Oh ,  I  anr  so  firi^^tened  !  Saeh 
an  accident  to  poor  dear  Dr.  Slopperton  !  Stopped  in  the  king's 
highway,  robbed  of  sonfe  tithe-money  he  had  jost  reeeÌTed  from 
FarmerSlowforth<  if  it  had  not  been  for  thatdear  angel,  good, 
youug  man ,  Grod  only  knows  whether  I  might  not  haYe  been  a  dis- 
consolate widow  by  this  time  !  " 

While  the  affectionate  matron  was  thns  mnning  on,  Lucy's 
eye  glancing  round  the  room  discovered  in  an  arm-chair  the  round 
and  oily  little  person  of  Dr.  Slopperton ,  with  a  countenance  from 
which  ali  the  camation.  hues ,  save  in  one  circular  excrescenee  on 
the'nasal  member,  that  was  left,  lite  the  last  rose  of  summer, 
blooming  alone,  were  faded  into  an  aspect  of  miserable  pallor: 
the  little  man  trìed  to  conjure  up  a  smile  while  his  wife  was  nar- 
rating  his  misfortune ,  and  to  mutter  forth  some  syllable  of  un- 
concem;  but  he  looked,  for  ali  his  bravado,  so  eiceedingly 
scared,  that  Lucy  wouid ,  despite  herself ,  bave  laughed  outri^t, 
had  not  her  eye  rested  upon  the  figure  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  seated  beside  the  rererend  gentleman ,  but  who  had  risen  at 
Lucy's  entrance ,  and  who  now  stood  gazing  upon  her  intently, 
but  with  an  air  of  great  respect.  Blushing  deeply,  and  in?olnnta^ 
rily,  she  tumed  her  eyes  hastily  away,  and  approaching  the  good 
doctor ,  made  her  ioquirìes  into  the  present  state  of  his  nenres,  in 
a  grader  tone  than  she  had  a  minute  before  imagined  it  possible 
that  she  should  bave  been  enabied  to  command. 

**Ah!  my  good  young  lady/'  said  the  doctor,  squeezing  her 
band ,  ** I  —  nay,  I  may  say  the  church  —  for  am  I  not  its  mini* 
ster?  —  was  in  immihent  danger  :  —  but  this  excellent  gentleman 
prevented  the  sacrilege ,  at  least  in  great  measure.    I  only  lost 
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tome  of  my  dnes  —  my  rìghtfal  dues  —  for  which  I  console  myself 
with  Uiinking  that  the  iofamous  aad  abandoned  villain  will  suffer 
bereafter." 

'*T1iere  cannot  b&  the  least  doubt  of  that,"  said  theyoung 
aan:  "hadhe  onlyrobbedthemail  coach,  or  broken  iuto  a  gen- 
tleman's  house,  the  offence  might  bare  been  eipiable  ;  but  to  rob 
aclergyman,  andarector,  tool  — Oh,  the  sacrilegìous  dog  !  " 

'*Tour  wannth  does  you  hoDour,  Sir,"  said  thedoctor,  be- 
ginoÌDg  now  to  recoTer  ;  **and  I  am  yery  proud  to  bave  made  the 
aeqaahitanee  of  a  gendeman  of  such  truly  relìgious  opinioDS  !  " 

'*Ah!''  crìed  the  stranger,  '*my  foible,  Sir  — if  I  may  so 
speak — is  asortof  enthasiasticfervourfor  theProtestantEstablìsh- 
ineDt.  Nay,  Sir,  I  never  come  across  the  very  Dare  of  the 
GhuTch,  withoat  feeling  an  indescrìbable  emotìon  —  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  as  it  were,  —  with  —  with  —  you  understand  me, 
Sir  —  I  fear  I  express  myself  ili/' 

'*Not  atall,  notatali!"  exclaimed  the  doctor:  "such  senti- 
ments  are  nncommon  in  odc  so  young." 

"Sir,  I learned  them  carly  in  life  from  a  friend  and  preceptor 
of  mine,  Mr.  Mac  Grawler,  and  I  trust  they  may  continue  with 
me  to  my  dying  day." 

Here  the  doctor's  scrvant  entered  with  (we  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  novcl  of  ♦***)  **  the  tea-equipage ,"  and  Mrs.  Slopper- 
toD  betaking  herself  to  its  superintendence ,  inquired ,  with  more 
Gomposnre  than  hitberto  had  belonged  to  ber  demeanour ,  what 
sort  of  a  looking  creature  the  ruffian  was? 

''I  will  teli  you,  my  dcar,  I  will  teli  you.  Miss  Lucy,  ali 
abont  ìL  I  was  walking  home  from  Mr.  Slowforth's ,  with  bis 
money  in  my  pocket,  thinking,  my  love,^of  bnyhdg  you  that  topaz 
cross  you  wished  to  haye." 

''Dear  good  man!"  criedMrs.  Slopperton;  '*what  a  Oend  it 
mnst  bave  been  to  rob  so  excellent  a  creature  !  " 

**Ànd,"  resumed  the  doctor,  *'it  also  occurred  to  me,  that 
the  Madeira  was  nearly  out  —  the  Madeira ,  I  mean ,  with  the  red 
seal  ;  and  I  was  thinking  it  might  not  he  amiss  to  devote  part  of 
the  money  to  buy  six  dozen  more;  and  the  remainder,  myloTe, 
which  would  be  about  one  pound  eighteen ,  I  Ihought  I  would  di- 
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vide,  —  *for  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord!  '  — 
amoDg  the  thirty  poor  families  on  the  common  :  that  is ,  if  they 
behaved  veli,  and  the  apples  in  the  back  garden  were  net  felo- 
niously  abstracted !"  ... 

*^Excellent,  charitable  man!*'  ejacnlated  Mrs.  Slèi^fperton. 

*'Whìle  I  was  thus  meditating,  I  lifted  my  eyes,  «nd  saw 
before  me  two  men;  one  of  prodigìous  height,  and  with  a  great 
profusion  of  hair  about  his  shoulders  ;  the  other  was  smaller ,  and 
vore  his  hat  slouched  oyer  his  face  :  it  was  a  very  largo  h^U  My 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  singularìty  of  the  tali  person's  hair, 
and  while  I  was  smiling  at  its  luxuriance ,  I  heard  him  say  to  his 
companion ,  —  '  Well ,  Augustas ,  as  you  are  siich  a  moral  dog, 
he  is  in  your  line ,  not  mine  :  so  I  leare  him  to  you.'  —  Little  did 
I  think  those  words  relatcd  to  me.  No  sooner  were  they  nttered, 
than  the  tali  rascal  leaped  over  a  gate  and  disappeared  r  the  other 
fellow  then  marching  up  to  me ,  very  smoothly  asked  me  the  way 
to  the  church,  and  while  I  was  explaining  to  him  to  tum  first  to  the 
rìght  and  then  to  the  left,  and  so  on  —  forthe  bestwayis,  you 
know,  exceedingly  crooked  —  the  hypocritical  scoundrel  seized 
me  by  the  collar,  and  cried  out  —  *  Your  money,  or  your  life  !  '  I  do 
assure  you ,  that  I  never  trembled  so  much  ;  not ,  my  dear  Miss 
Lucy,  so  much  for  my  own  sake ,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  thirty  poor 
families  on  the  common ,  whose  wants  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
relieve.  I  gave  up  the  money,  finding  my  prayers  and  expostu- 
lations  were  in  yain  ;  and  the  dog  then ,  brandishing  over  my  head 
an  enormous  bludgeon ,  said  ~  what  abominable  language  !  -^ 
'I  think ,  doctor,  I  shall  put  an  end  to  an  existence  derogatory  to 
yourself  and  nséless  to  others.'  At  that  moment  the  young  gentle- 
man beside  me  sprang  over  the  very  gate  by  which  the  tali  ru£Ban 
had  disappeared,  and  cried,  *Hold,  villaini'  On  seeing  my 
deliverer,  the  coward  started  back,  and  plunged  into  a  neigh- 
bouring  wood.  The  good  young  gentleman  pursued  him  for  a  few 
minutes ,  but  then  retuming  to  my  aid ,  conducted  me  home  ;  and 
as  we  used  to  say  at  school  :  — 

((«Te  rediìBse  ìncolnniein  gandeo.* 

Which ,  being  interpreted ,  means ,  —  (Sìr ,  cxcuse  a  pun ,  I  am 
sure  so  great  a  friend  to  the  church  understands  Latin)  —  that  I 
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im verygladtoget back safetomy tea.  He!  he!  Andnow,  Miss 
Lucy,  you  must  thank  that  yoang  gentleman  for  having  saved  the 
Jife  of  yonr  pastonil  teacher ,  which  act  will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
beredtttlMGreatDay!" 

As  Lucf ,  looking  towards  the  stranger,  said  something  in 
compliment,  she  observed  a  yague,  and,  as  it  were.  coyert 
smile  npon  bis  countenance,  which  immediately,  and  as  if  by 
sympathy,  conjured  one  to  her  own.  The  hero  of  the  adyentnre, 
howeyer,  in  a  yery  graye  tone ,  replied  to  her  compliment,  at  the 
flame  time  bowing  profoundly  :  — 

**Mention  it  not,  madam  !  I  were  nnworthy  of  the  name  of  a 
Briton ,  and  a  man ,  conld  I  pass  the  highway  withont  relieying  the 
dìstresses,  or  lightening  the  burthen,  of  a  fellow-creature.  And," 
continaed  the  stranger,  after  a  momentary  pause,  colouring 
while  he  spoke ,  and  concluding  in  the  high-flown  gallantry  of  the 
day,  "  metbhiks  it  were  sufficient  reward ,  had  I  sayed  the  whole 
church ,  instead  of  one  of  its  most  yaluable  members ,  to  receiyo 
the  thaDks  of  a  lady,  whom  I  might  reasonably  take  fpr  one  of  those 
cdeslial  beings  to  whom  we  haye  been  piously  taught  that  the 
cfaurch  is  espedally  the  care  I  " 

Though  there  might  haye  been  something  really  ridìculous  in 
this overstrained  compliment,  coupledas  itwas  with  the  preser- 
yation  of  Dr.  Slopperton,  yet,  coming  from  the  month  of  one 
whoin  Lacy  thonght  the  very  handsomest  person  she  had  eyer  seen, 
it  appeared  to  ber  any  thiug  but  absurd  ;  and ,  for  a  yery  long 
tiBie  afterwards ,  her  heart  thrilled  with  pleasare  when  she  re- 
membered  that  the  check  of  the  speaker  had  glowed ,  and  bis  yoice 
had  trembied ,  as  he  spoke  it. 

The  conyersation  now,  turning  from  robbers  in  partìcalar, 
dwelt  npon  robberies  in  general.  It  was  edifying  to  bear  the  honest 
indignatlon  with  which  the  stranger  spoke  of  the  lawless  depreda- 
tors  with  whom  the  country,  in  that  day  of  Macheaths ,  was  in- 
fested. 

"A  pack  of  infamous  rascals!"  said  he,  in  a  glow;  '*wbo 
attempt  to  justify  their  misdeeds  by  the  example  of  honest  men  ; 
and  who  say,  that  they  do  no  more  than  is  done  by  lawyers  and 
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doctors ,  soldiers ,   clergymen ,  and  ministers  of  state.    Pìtiful 
delusioQ ,  or  rather  shameless  hypocrìsy  !  " 

*  *  It  ali  coftaes  of  educatiDg  the  poor  /'  said  the  doetor*  *'  The 
moment  theypretend  to  judge  the  conductof  theirbetten  —  there'a 
an  end  of  ali  order!  They  see  nothing  sacred  in  thelaws,  thoagfa 
we  hang  the  dogs  ever  so  fast;  and  the  verypeers  of  the  land, 
spiritualfind  tempora! ,  cease'to  he  venerable  in  their  eyes." 

**  Talkìng  of  peers  "  said  Hrs.  Slopperton ,  '* I  hear  that  Lord 
Màuleverer  is  to  pass  by  this  road  to-night,  on  his  way  to  Manie- 
vercr  Park.  Do  you  know  his  lordship ,  Miss  LucyT  he  is  Tery 
intimate  with  your  uncle." 

*  *  I  haye  only  seen  him  once ,"  answered  Lucy. 

**ÌLre  you  sure  that  his  lordship  will  come  this  road?"  asked 
the  stranger,  carelessly:  I  heard  something  of  it  this  moming» 
but  did  not  know  it  was  settled." 

<  *  Oh ,  quite  so  !  "  rejoined  Mrs.  Slopperton.  * ' His  lordship's 
gentleman  wrote  for  post-<horses  to  meet  his  lordship  at  Wybonit 
aboat  three  m|les  on  the  other  side  of  the  village,  at  ten  o'clock 
to-night.    His  lordship  is  veryimpatientof  delay." 

''Pray ,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  not  much  heeded  this  tam 
in  the  conversation,  and  was  now  **  on  hospitable  cares  intent;  "  — 
''Pray,  Sir,  if  not  impertinent,  are  you  visiting,  or  lodging  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  or ,  will  you  take  a  bed  with  us?  " 

**  You  are  extremely  kind,  my  dear  Sir,  but  I  fear  I  must  soon 
wish  you  good  evening.  I  ha\e  to  look  after  a  little  property  I 
bave  some  miles  hence ,  which ,  indced ,  brought  me  down  into 
this  part  of  tfaie  world.*' 

"Property!  —  in  what  direction ,  Sir,  ifimayask?"  quoth 
the  doctor  ;  "  I  know  the  country  for  miles." 

"Do  you,  indeed?  —  where's  my  property,  you  sayT  Why, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  it,  and  it  is,  after  ali,  a  mere 
trifle:  it  is  only  some  common -land  near  the  highroad,  and  I 
came  down  to  try  the experiment  of  hedging  and  draining." 

"  'T  is  a  good  pian ,  if  one  has  capital ,  and  does  not  require  a 
speedy  return." 

**iYes;  butonelikes  a  good  interest  for  the  loss  of  prin- 
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eipal,  and  a  speedy  return  is  always  dcsirable;  although» 
alasi  it  is  often  attended  wìth  risk  !  " 

**I  hope,  Sìr,"  said  the  doctor,  *Mf  you  muit  leave  us  so 
soon,  thatyour  propérty  will  often  bring  you  into  oar  neìghbour- 
hood." 

"Tou  overpower  me  with  so  much  uuexpected  goodness/' 
aoswered  the  stranger.  **To  teli  you  the  truth,  nothing  can 
gi?e  me  greater  pleasnre  than  to  meet  those  again  who  have  once 
oblìged  me." 

'*Whom  you  bave  obliged,  rather!"  cried  Mrs.  Slopperton, 
and  then  added,  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Lucy  —  *'  How  modest  !  but 
it  is  always  so  with  true  courage  !  " 

"I  assure  you,  madam,"  returued  the  benevolent  stranger, 
**tbat  I  never  think  twice  of  the  little  favours  I  render  my  fellow- 
men  —  ipy  only  hope  is ,  that  they  may  be  as  forgetful  as  myself." 

Charmed  vith  so  much  unaffected  goodness  of  disposition,  the 
Br.  tod  Mrs.  Slopperton  now  set  up  a  sort  of  duet  in  praise  of 
their  gaest  :  after  enduring  their  commendations  and  compliments 
forsomeminutes  with  mnch  grimace  of  disavowal  and  dilfidence, 
the  stranger's  modesty  scemed  at  last  to  take  pain  at  the  eicess  of 
their  gratitude;  and,  accordingly,  poioting  to  the  clock,  which 
was  within  a  few  minutes  ofnine,  he  said  — 

"Ifear,  my  lespected  host,  and  my  admired  hostess ,  thatl 
must  now  leave  you  ;  I  bave  far  to  go." 

'*Bat  are  you  yourself  not  afraid  of  the  highwaymen?"  cried 
Mfs.  Slopperton,  interrupting  bim. 

''Thehighwaymen!"  said  the  stranger,  smliing:  ''No!  Ido 
oot  fear  th  em  ;  besides,  I  bave  little  about  me  worth  robbìng." 

<*Do  you  superintend  your  propérty  yourself?"  said  the 
doctor;  who  farmed  bis  own  glebe,  and  who,  unwilling  to  part 
with  so  charming  a  guest ,  seized  bim  now  by  the  button. 

"Superintend  it  myself!  —  why,  not  exactly.  There  is  a 
bailiff,  whose  views  of  things  don't  agree  with  mine,  and  who 
now  and  then  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  !  " 

*'Then  why  don't  you  discharge  him  altogethcr?  " 

''Ah!  Iwish  Icouid:  but  't  is  a  necessary  evil.  Welanded 
proprìetors,  my  dear  Sir,  must  always  be  plagued  with  somcthing 
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of  the  sort.  For  my  part,  I  have  found  those  cursed  bailiffs  woulc 
take  away,  if  they  couid,  ali  the  little  property  one  has  been  tryio( 
to  accumulate.  But/'  abruptly  changing  his  manner  into  one  o: 
great  softoess,  '*could  I  noi  proffer  my  services  and  my  com- 
panioDship  to  this  youug  lady?  Would  she  allow  me  to  couduct 
her  home ,  aud ,  indeed ,  stamp  this  day  upon  my  memory  as  od( 
of  the  few  delightful  ones  I  have  ever  known?  " 

**Thaok  you,  dear  Sìr,"  said  Mrs.  Slopperton,  answerìugal 
once  for  Lucy  ;  *  *  it  is  Tery  considerate  of  you  ;  aad  I  am  sure ,  mj 
love,  I  could  not  thiok  of  lettiug  you  go  home  alone  vìth  old  John, 
after  such  an  adventure  to  the  poor  dear  doctor." 

Lucy  began  an  excuse  which  the  good  lady  vould  not  bear. 
But  as  the  servant  whom  Mr.  Brandon  was  to  send  with  a  laniero 
to  attend  his  daughter  home  had  not  arrived ,  and  as  Mrs.  Slop- 
perton ,  despite  her  prepossessions  in  favour  of  her  busband's  de- 
li verer,  did  not  for  a  moment  contemplale  his  accompanylng, 
without  any  other  attendaoce ,  her  young  friend  across  the  fields  at 
that  uuseasonable  hour,  the  stranger  vas  forced ,  for  the  present, 
to  re-assume  his  seat  ;  an  open  harpsichord  at  one  end  of  the  room 
gave  him  an  opportunìty  to  make  some  remark  upon  music ,  and 
this  introducing  an  eulogium  on  Lucy's  voice  from  Mrs.  Slopper- 
ton, necessarily  ended  in  a  request  to  Miss  ^randon  to  indulge  the 
stranger  with  a  song.  Never  had  Lucy,  who  was  not  a  shy  girl  — 
she  was  too  ìnnocent  to  he  bashful  —  felt  nervous  hitherto  in 
singing  before  a  stranger;  but  now  she  hesitated  and  faltered,  and 
went  through  a  whole  series  of  little  naturai  affectations  before  sbe 
complied  with  the  request.  She  chose  a  soogcomposed  somewhat 
after  the  old  English  school ,  which  at  that  time  was  reviving  into 
fashion.  The  song,  though  conveying  a  sort  of  conceit ,  was  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  without  tendemess  ;  —  it  was  a  favourite  with 
Lucy,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  aud  ran  thus  :  — 

LUCy-S  SONG. 

»*Whyileep,  yeftower§,  ali,  "why, 
Wlien  the  s'weet  ève  is  fallnig, 
And  the  stars  driuk  the  tender  sigh 
Of 'winds  to  the  fairies  rallingt 
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Catling  with  *pUining  note, 

MoBt  like  a  ulngdove  chiding, 
Or  a  fiate  from  some  distant  boat 
/        0*er  tlie  glais  of  a  stili  sea  gliding. 

iVfay  sleep ,  je  flowers ,  ah  !  vrhy, 

What  time  Mre  most  mnst  miss  yont 
Like  a  bride,  see,  thelovingskj 

From  yonr  chnrlÌBh  sleep  would  kiss  jon. 

Soft  things,  thedew,  the  breeze, 

Ali  soft  things,  are  about  yon; 
Awake,  fairAo-wers,  for  scarcely  these 

Fili  the  yearniag  senso  'withont  you! 

Wake  ye  not  yett  Alas  ! 

The  Silver  tioie  is  fleeing! 
—  Fond  idler,  cease!  those  flowers  but  glass 

The  doom  of  thy  changeless  being. 

Tea,  over  when  the  hoiirs 

As  noMr  tbou  seeni  divinest, 
Thon callest^  Iknow,  on  some  sleeping flowers, 

And  iinding  no  ansver  —  pinest!'* 

When  Luey  ended ,  the  stranger*s  praise  was  less  loud  tban 
eìdier  the  doctor's  or  his  lady's  ;  but  how  far  more  sweet  it  was  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  io  ber  life  Lucy  made  the  discovery,  that  eyes 
ean  praise  as  well  as  lips.  For  our  part,  we  have  often  thought 
that  that  discovery  is  an  epoch  in  iife. , 

It  was  now  that  Mrs.  Slopperton  declared  her  thorough  convic- 
tioDthat  the  stranger  himself  couid  siog  —  **He  had  that  about 
hùn,"  shesaid,  '*which  made  her  sareofit." 

'*Indeed,  dearmadam/'  saidhe,  with  his  usuai  undefinable 
half-frauk,  half-lateut  smiie,  *'  my  voice  is  but  so-so,  and  my  me- 
mory  so  indifferent ,  that  eveu  in  the  easìest  passages  I  soon  come 
to  a  stfand.  My  best  notes  are  in  the  falsetto ,  and  as  for  my  exe- 
cntion  —  but  we  won*t  talk  of  that." 

"Nay,  nay;  you  are  so  modest,"  saidMrs.  Slopperton:  *'I 
am  sure  you  could  oblige  us  if  you  would." 

**Tour  command/'  said  the  stranger,  moving  to  the  harp- 
sichord,  "isall-sufficicnt;  andsinceyou,  madam,"  (tumingto 
Lucy),  **haTe  chosen  a  song  after  the  old  school,  may  I  find 
pardon  if  I  do  the  same?    My  selection  is,  to  he  sure,  from  a  law- 
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less  song-book ,  and  is  sapposed  to  be  a  baliad  by  Robin  Hood^ 
or,  atleast,  onè  of  bis  merry  men  ;  averydlfferentsortofoutlaws 
from  the  knaves  vfho  attacked  yon,  Sìr  !  " 

With  this  preface ,  the  stranger  sung  toja  wild  yet  joTial  air, 
with  a  tolerable  voice,  the  following  effusion  :  ~ 

THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  PROFESSION;  OR,  THE  ROBBER*S 

LIFE. 

"  On  tlie  stream  nf  iLe  World ,  the  RoLber*i  life 
Is  borne  on  tLe  blitLest  -vrave  ; 
Now  it  bounds  into  light  in  a  gladsome  strife, 
Now  it  laughi  in  ita  hiding  cave. 

At  bis  maidea*s  lattice  he  itays  the  rein, 

How  stili  is  bis  conrser  prò  ad! 
(Bnt  stili  as  a  -wìnA  vrhen  it  kaags  o*er  the  maia 

In  the  brcast  of  the  boding  cloud)  — 

Wheh  the  cbampod  bit  and  tbe  arched  crest. 

And  the  eye  of  a  listening  deer. 
And  the  spirit  of  fire  that  pines  at  ita  rest. 

And  the  limbs  that  laugh  at  fear. 

Fit  slave  to  a  Lord  vhom  ali  else  refuse 

To  save  at  bis  desperate  need; 
By  my  trotii!  I  think  one  'whom  the  world  pnraaes 

Hath  a  right  to  a  gallant  steed. 

*Away,  mybeloved,  I  beartheir  feet!* 

*I  blow  thee  a  kiss,  my  fair. 
And  I  promise  to  bringthee,  \rhen  next 'we  meet, 
A  braid  for  tby  bonny  hair. 

*Hurra!  for  the  booty!  —  my  steed,  borra! 
Thoroogh  bush ,  thorongh  brake ,  go  \re  ; 
And  the  coy  Moon  smiles  on  our  merry  way, 
Like  my  o'wn  love  —  timidly.* 

The  Parson  be  rides  with  a  jingling  ponch, 

How  it  blabs  of  the  rifled  poor! 
The  Courtier  he  lolls  in  his  gilded  coacb, 

How  it  smacks  of  a  sinecure  ! 

The  Lawyer  revolves  in  his  wbirling  chaise 

Sweet  thoughts  of  a  mischief  done; 
And  the  Lady  that  knoweth  the  card  she  plays 

Is  counting  her  guineas  won! 
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*Ho,  Lady!  —  What,  bolla,  ye  sinless  men ! 

My  clain  ye  can  icarce  refase  ; 
For  when  honest  folk  live  on  their  neighboun,  then 
They  encroacii  on  the  Robber'i  dues  !  * 

The  Lady  cbanged  cheek  like  a  bashfiil  maid, 

The  htLVfyet  talk'd  vondrous  fair, 
The  Parton  blaBphemed,  and  the  Conrtier  pray*d, 

Ànà  the  Robber  bore  off  bis  «bare. 

■Hnnra!  forthereyel!  mysteed,  hnrra; 
Thorough  bnsh ,  thorongh  brake,  go'we' 
It  il  erer  a  virtne ,  'when  others  pay, 
Tornffleitmerrìly!' 

Oh!  there  nerer  Mraa  li  fé  like  the  Robber*«  —  sa 

Jolly,  andbold,  and  free; 
And  ita  end  —  Mrhy,  a  cheer  from  the  crovd  below. 

And  a  leap  from  a  ìeafleis  tree  !  ** 

This  Tery  mora!  laybeiDg  ended,  Hrs.  Sloppertou  declared  ìt 
WI8  exeeUent;  thoagh  she  coofessed  she  thought  the  seotiments 
nther  loose.  Pertiaps  the  gentleman  might  he  indaced  to  favour 
(hem  with  a  song  of  a  more  refined  and  modera  tnra  —  something 
stotimental ,  in  short.  Glancing  towards  Lucy,  the  stranger 
loswered,  that  he  only  knew  one  song  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Slopperton 
spedfied,  and  it  was  so  short,  that  he  could  scarcely  wearyher 
pitieoce  by  granting  her  rec[aest« 

Atthis  moment,  theriver,  whìch  was  easlly  descrìed  from  the 
vindows  of  the  room,  glìmmered  hi  the  starlight,  and  directing 
liislooks  towards  the  water,  asifthe  scene  had  soggested to him 
the?erses  he  sung,  he  gave  the  followìng  stanzas  in  a  Tery  low, 
steettone,  and  wiUi  a  far  parer  tasto  than,  perhaps,  would  have 
soited  the  preceding  and  rader  song. 

THE  WISH. 

**  Al  ileepi  the  dreaming  Ève  below, 
Iti  holieat  star  keeps  vard  above) 
And  yonder  vrave  begins  to  glow, 
Like  Friendihip  bright^ning  into  LovCé 

Ah  !  vronld  thy  bosom  vere  that  itream, 

Na'er  voo'd  lave  by  the  virgin  air!  ~ 
Ah!  vronld  that  1  veoB  that  star,  vhose  beam 

Looks  dovn  and  finds  ita  image  there!" 
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Scarcelywas  the  song  ended,  before  the  arriral  of  Miss  Brain 
don's  servant  was  announeed,  and  her  destined  escori  startìng  ap, 
gallantly  assisted  her  wìth  her  cloak  aod  her  hood  —  happy ,  no 
doubt,  to  escape,  in  some  measure,  the  overwhehning  compii- 
ments  of  bis  entertainers. 

**But,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  shook  hands  with  bis  delìverer, 
'*by  what  name  shall  I  remember  and"  —  (lifting  bis  reyerend 
eyes)  —  **pray  for  the  gentleman  to  vhom  I  am  so  mnch  in- 
debted?" 

'*  You  are  Tery  kind,"  said  the  stranger;  *'my  name  is  Clif- 
ford. AIadam"(turaiagtoLucy),  '*may  I  offer  my  band  down 
tbestairs?" 

Lucy  accepted  the  courtesy,  and  the  stranger  was  halfway 
down  the  staircase,  when  the  doctor,  stretching  out  bis  little  neck, 
exclaimed,  — 

''Goodeyening,  Sir!  I  do  hope  we  sball  meet  again." 
'*Fear  uot,"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  laugbing  gaily,  *'I  am  too  great 
a  traveller  to  make  that  hope  a  mattar  of  impossibility.    Take  care, 
madam  —  one  step  more." 

The  night  was  cairn  and  tolerablyclear,  thougb  the  moon  bad 
not  yet  risen ,  as  Lucy  and  ber  companion  passed  through  the 
fìelds ,  with  the  servant  preceding  them  at  a  little  distance  with  the 
lantern. 

After  a  pause  of  some  lengtb ,  Clifford  said ,  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation,  **  Is  Miss  Brandon  related  to  the  celebrated  barrister  of  her 
name?" 

*  *  He  is  my  uncle,"  said  Lucy  ;  *  *  do  you  know  bim  ?  " 
*'Onlyyour  uncle?"  said  Clifford,  with  Yiyacity,  andeyading 
Lucy's  question.  '* I  feared  —  bem  !  bem !  —  that  is ,  I  thoughf 
he  might  bave  been  a  nearer  relation.  "  There  was  anotber ,  bnt  i 
sborter  pause,  when  Clifford  resumed,  in  a  low  yoice,  **  Will  Miss 
Brandon  tbink  me  yery  presumptuous  if  I  say ,  that  a  countenancc 
likehers,  onceseen,  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  andlbelieye,  some 
years  since,  I  bad  the  honour  to  see  her  in  London,  at  the  theatre^ 
It  was  but  a  momentary  and  distant  glance  that  I  was  then  enablec 
togain;  and  yet,"  headded,  significantly ,  *Mtsufficed!" 

*'I  was  only  once  at  the  theatre  wbile  in  London ,  someyear* 
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ago,"  saidLacy,  a  little  embarrassed ;  ''and,  indeed,  an  an- 
pleasant  occarrence  vhich  happened  to  my  uncle ,  with  whom  I 
was,  ÌB  sufficient  to  make  me  remember  it." 

•<  Ha  !  —  and  what  wfe  it?  " 

'*  Whj,  in  going  out  of  the  playhouse,  his  watch  was  stolen  by 
some  dexteroQS  pickpocket." 

**  Was  ihe  rogne  caaght?"  asked  the  stranger.    , 

*'  Tes  ;  and  was  sent  the  next  day  to  Bridewell.  My  uncle  said 
he  was  extremoly  young,  and  yet  qnite  hardened.  I  remember 
thatlwas  foolish  enongh,  when  I  heard  of  his  sentence,  to  beg 
Tery  hard  that  my  uncle  would  intercede  for  him  ;  but  in  Yain/' 

"Didyon,  indeed,  intercede  for  him?"  said  the  stranger,  in 
80  eamest  a  tono  that  Lucy  coloured  for  the  twentieth  time  that 
ni^,  withont  seeing  any  necessity  for  the  blush.  Clifford  con- 
tinoed  in  a  gayer  tone ,  '*Well,  it  is  surprìsing  how  rogues  bang 
together.  I  should  not  he  greatly  surprised  if  the  person  who 
despoiled  yonr  uncle  were  one  of  the  same  gang  as  the  rascal  who 
'  to  terrified  yonr  worthy  friend  the  doctor.  But  is  this  handsomc 
old  place  yonr  home  ?  " 

••This  is  my  home,"  answered  Lucy;  **but  it  is  an  old-fa- 
shioned ,  strange  place  :  and  few  people ,  to  whom  it  was  not 
endeared  by  associations,  would  think  it  handsome." 

••Pardon me!"  said  Lucy's  companion ,  stopping,  and  sur- 
vejhig,  with  a  look  of  great  interest,  the  quaint  and  Eli^abethan 
pile,  which  now  stood  dose  before  them;  its  dark  bricks ,  gable- 
ends,  andiTyedwalls,  tingedbythestarrylightoftheskies,  and 
contrasted  by  the  river ,  which  roUed  in  silence  below.  The  shut- 
ters  to  the  large  oriel  window  of  the  room ,  in  which  the  squire 
nsually  sai,  were  stili  unclosed ,  and  the  steady  and  warm  light  of 
the  apartment  shone  forth,  casting  a  glow,  even  to  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  riyer  :  at  the  same  moment,  too,  the  friendly  bark  of 
the  house-dog  was  heard,  as  in  welcome;  and  was  followed  by 
the  note  of  the  great  beli ,  announcing  the  hour  for  the  last  meal  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  hospitable  f^mily. 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  !"  said  the  stranger,  unconsciously, 
and  with  a  half-sigh  :  ••  I  wish  I  had  a  home  !  " 

••AndhaTeyounotahome?"  said  Lucy,  withnaTreté. 
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'*  As  much  as  a  bachelor  can  have ,  perhaps  /'  answered  Clif- 
ford, recovenog  without  an  efitort  his  gaiety  and  self-possession. 
''  But  you  know  we  wanderers  are  notallowed  the  sameboast  as  the 
more  fortunate  Benedicts  ;  ve  seud  our  ftearts  in  search  of  a  home, 
and  we  lose  the  one  without  gaining  the  other.  Bat  I  keep  yoa  in 
the  cold,  and  ve  are  now  at  your  door." 

*'You  vili  come  in,  of  course!"  said  Miss  Brandon,  **and 
partake  of  our  cvening  cheer." 

The  stranger  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  said  in  a  quick 
tone,  — 

**NoI  many  —  many  thanks;  itis  already  late.  Wili  Miss 
Brandon  accept  my  gratitude  for  ber  condescension,  in  permitting 
the  attendance  of  one  unknown  to  ber?  ''  Às  he  thus  spoke ,  Clif- 
ford boved  profoundly  over  the  band  of  his  beautiful  charge  ;  and 
Lucy,  wisbing  bim  good-night,  hastened,  with  a  light  step,  to  ber 
father's  side. 

Meanwbile,  Clifford,  after  lingering  a  minute ,  vben  the  door 
vas  closed  on  bim,  tumed  abruptly  away;  and,  muttering  to 
bimself ,  repaired  with  rapid  sCeps  to  whatever  object  he  bad  theo 
in  view, 

CHAPTER  XII. 

^*Up  ronse  ye  then, 
Mymerrj,  merry  meo!'*  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

When  the  moon  rose  that  night,  there  was  one  spot  upoD 
which  she  palely  broke,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Warlock, 
vhich  the  forevarned  traveller  vould  not  bave  been  eager  to  pass, 
bnt  which  might  not  bave  afforded  a  bad  study  to  such  artists  as 
bave  caught  from  the  savage  painter  of  the  Àpenniues  a  love  for  the 
wild  and  the  adventurous.  Dark  trees ,  scattered  far  and  Wide 
over  a  broken,  but  verdant  sward,  made  the  back-ground;  the 
moon  shimmered  through  the  boughs  as  she  carne  slowly  fortb 
from  ber  pavilion  of  cloud ,  and  poured  a  broader  beam  on  two 
figures  just  advanced  beyond  the  trees.  More  plainly  brought  into 
light  by  ber  rays  than  his  companion ,  bere  a  horseman ,  cIad  in  a 
short  cloak  that  barely  covered  the  crupper  of  his  steed ,  was  look- 
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iog  to  the  prìining  of  a  large  pistol  which  he  had  just  taken  from  his 
holster.  A  slouched  hat ,  and  a  mask  of  black  crape ,  conspired 
irith  the  action  to  throw  a  naturai  sospicion  on  the  intentions  of  the 
rider.  Hishorse,  a  beautiful  dark  grey,  stood  quite  motionless, 
with  arehed  neck ,  and  its  short  ears  quickly  moving  to  and  fro, 
demonstratiye  of  that  sagacious  and  anticipatiye  attention  ìvhich 
characteij^es  the  noblest  of  ali  tamed  animala  :  you  would  not  haye 
perceiyed  the  impatience  of  the  steed ,  hut  for  the  vhite  foam  that 
pthered  round  the  bit ,  and  for  an  occasionai  and  unfrequent  tosa 
of  the  head.  Behind  this  horseman,  and  partially  thrown  into  the 
dukshadowofthetrees,  anotherman,  similarly  clad,  wasbusied 
io  tic^tening  the  girths  of  a  borse ,  of  great  strength  and  size.  As 
ile  did  so  9  he  hummed ,  with  no  nnmusical  murmur ,  the  air  of  a 
popolar  drìnking  song. 

"'Sdeath,  Ned!"  saidhis  comrade,  who  had  for  some  Urne 
iweo  phinged  in  a  silent  revery,  —  *''Sdeath!  -why  can  you  not 
stille  your  love  for  the  fine  arts ,  at  a  moment  like  this?  That  barn 
of  tirine  grows  londer  every  moment ,  at  last  I  expect  it  vili  burst 
(«tinto  aioli  roar;  recoUect  we  are  not  at  Gentleman  George's 
naw!" 

"The  more's  the  pity,  Augostus,"  answered  Ned.  '*Soho, 
Little  John;  woabo,  Sir!  a  nice  long  night  like  this  is  madeon 
porpose  for  drìnking.  —  Will  you ,  Sir?  keep  stili  then  !  " 

"Manneyeris,  butalways  to  he  blest/'  said  the  moralising 
Tomlinson  ;  "yoo  see  you  sigh  for  other  scenes  even  when  you  bave 
aline  night  and  the  chance  of  a  God-send  before  you." 

"Ay,  the  night  is  fine  enough/'  said  Ned,  vho  was  rathera 
gmmbler,  as,  baving finished his groom-like  operation,  he  now 
dowly  moonted.  '*  D — it ,  Oliver  *  looks  out  as  broadly  as  if  he 
were  going  to  blab.  For  my  part,  I  love  a  dark  night,  with  a 
star  bere  and  there  winking  at  us ,  as  much  as  to  say ,  *  I  see  you, 
taj  boys ,  but  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it  /  and  a  small,  patterìng, 
drinling ,  mizzHng  rain ,  that  prevents  Little  John's  hoofs  being 
heard,  andcoversone'srctreat,  as  it  were.  Besides,  whenono 
Isa  little  wet,  it  is  always  necessary  to  drink  the  more,  to  keep 
the  cold  from  one's  stomach  when  one  gets  home,' 

*  The  moon. 
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'*  Or  in  other  words/'  said  Àngnstus,  who  loved  a  maiim  from 
bis  yery  heart ,  *  *  light  wet  cherìshes  heavy  wet  !  " 

*'Good!"  said  Ned,  yawìng.  **HaDg  it,  I  wìsh  the  captain 
would  come.  Do  yoa  know  what  o'clock  it  is?  —  Not  far  shoEt  of 
eleyen,  I  suppose?" 

'*  Aboat  that  !  —  hist ,  is  that  a  carrìage?  —  no  —  it  is  only  a 
sudden  rìse  in  the  wind."  • 

'^Yery  self-sufficient  in  Mr.  Wind  to  aUow  himself  to  be  raised 
wìthout  oar  help  !  "  said  Ned:  *'bytheway,  we  are  of  coarse  togo 
back  to  the  Red  Cave/' 

**  So  Captain  Lovett  says  —  Teli  me ,  Ned ,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  new  tenant  Lovett  has  put  into  the  cave?  " 

**0h,  I  bave  strange  donbts  there,"  answeredNed,  shaking 
the  hairy  honours  of  bis  head.  *  *  I  don't  half  like  it  ;  consider,  the 
cave  is  our  stronghold ,  and  ought  only  to  be  known  — " 

**To  men  of  trìed  virine /'  intemipted  Tomlinson.  ''I  agree 
vith  you  :  I  must  try  and  get  Lovett  to  discard  bis  singular  pr  o- 
t  é  g  é ,  as  the  French  say ." 

**'Gad,  Àugustus,  how  carne  you  by  so  much  leaming?  Toa 
know  ali  the  poets  by  heart,  to  say  nothiug  of  Latin  and  French." 

**  Oh ,  bang  it,  I  was  brought  up ,  iike  the  captain ,  to  a  iiterary 
way  of  life." 

'^That'swhatmakes  you'so  thick  with  bim,  I  suppose.  He 
writes  (and  sings  too)  a  tolerable  song ,  and  is  certainly  a  deuced 
clever  fellow.  What  a  rise  in  the  vwi'W  he  has  made  !  Do  you  rc- 
collect  what  a  poor  sort  of  way  hd  vm$  in  when  you  introduced  him 
at  Gentleman  George's?  and  now  be's  the  Captain  Crank  of  the 
gang." 

** The  gang!  the  company  you  mean.  Gang^  indeed!  One 
would  think  you  were  speaking  of  a  knot  of  pickpockets.  Yes, 
Lovett  is  a  clever  fellow  :  and ,  thanks  to  me ,  a  very  decent  philo- 
sopher  !  "  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  our  reader  the  grave  air  of 
importance  with  which  Tomlinson  made  bis  concluding  laudation. 
**Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  **he  has  a  bold,  plain  way  of 
viewing things ,  and,  like  Yoltaire ,  bebecomes  a  philosopher by 
being  a  Man  of  Sense!  Hist!  see  my  horse's  ears!  some  oneis 
coming,  though  I  don't  bear  bim  !   Keepwatch!" 
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The  robbers  became  silent ,  the  sound  of  dìstant  hoofs  vtas  in- 
distìncd j  heard ,  and,  as  it  carne  nearer,  there  was  a  crash  of 
bongfas ,  as  ìf  a  hedge  had  been  ridden  through  ;  presently  the 
moon  i^eamed  pictaresquely  on  the  figure  of  a  horsemau ,  ap- 
proadung  throagh  the  copse  in  the  rear  of  the  robbers.  Now  he 
was  half  seen  among  the  sinuosities  of  bis  forest-path  ;  now  in  fall 
8i{^,  now  altogether  hid;  then  bis  borse  neighed  impatlently; 
now  he  again  carne  in  sight,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  had  joìncd 
thepair  !  The  new  comer  was  of  a  tali  and  sinewy  frame ,  and  in 
the  first  bloom  of  manhood .  A  frock  of  dark  green ,  edged  with  a 
nanow  Silver  lace,  and  buttoned  from  the  throat  to  the  middle, 
gire  due  effect  to  an  upright  mien ,  a  broad  chest ,  and  a  slender, 
Inttrounded  waist,  that  stood  in  no  need  of  the  compression  of  the 
toilor.  A  short  riding-cloak  clasped  across  the  throat  with  a  Silver 
tackle,  bang  picturesquely  over  one  shoulder;  while  bis  lower 
iiiibs  were  cased  in  military  boots ,  which,  though  they  rose  above 
the  knee ,  were  evidently  neither  heavy  nor  embarrassing  to  the 
TÌforoas  sinews  of  the  horseman.  The  caparisons  of  the  steed  — 
tkebit,  thebridle,  thesaddle,  the  holster  —  were  according  to 
the  mo8t  approved  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  the  steed  itself  was  in 
tbe  bighest  condition ,  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  horseman's 
tirwaserectandbold;  a  small  but  coal-black  mnstachio  height- 
eaed  the  resolate  expression  of  bis  short ,  curved  lip  ;  and  from 
beneath  the  large  hat  which  overhnng  bis  brow,  bis  longlocks  esca- 
ped,  and  waved  darkly  in  the  keen  night  air.  Altogether,  borse- 
nin  and  borse  exbibited  a  gallant  and  even  a  chivalrons  appear- 
inee,  which  the  hour  and  the  scene  heightened  to  a  dramatic  and 
rofflantìc  effect. 

"Ha!  Lovett." 

"How  are  you,  my  merry  men?"  were  the  salatations  ex- 
duDged. 

"Whatnews?"  saidNed. 

"Brave  news  !  look  to  it.  My  lord  and  bis  carriage  will  he  by 
iaten  minntes  at  most." 

"Have  you  got  any  thing  more  out  of  the  parson  I  frightened  so 
glorioosly?"  asked  Angastus. 

"  No  j  more  of  that  hereafter.   Now  for  our  new  prey  !  " 
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'*Are  yoa  sare  oar  noble  friend  will  be  so  soon  at  hand? 
said  Tomlìnson,  patting  bis  steed,   that  now  pawed  in  exdted 
hilarity. 

**  Sure  !  I  saw  bim  change  borses  ;  I  was  in  tbe  )Btable-jard  at 
tbe  time  ;  be  got  oat  for  balf  an  hoar ,  to  eat ,  I  fancy  ;  —  ba  snre 
tbat  I  played  bim  a  trìck  in  tbe  meanwbile." 

"Wbat force?"  askedNed. 

"Self  and  senranl." 

"Tbepost-boys?" 

**Ày,  I  forget  tbem.    Nevermind,  you  must  frìghten  tbem.* 

*  '  Forwards  !  "  cried  Ned ,  and  bis  borse  sprang  firom  bis  armed 
beel. 

**One  moment,"  said  LoTett;  ''I  must  pnt  on  my  mask  — 
sobo  — Robin,  soboi  Now  for  it  —  forwards!" 

Às  tbe  trees  rapidly  disappeared  bebind  tbem,  tbe  rìdos 
entered ,  at  a  band  gallop ,  on  a  broad  track  of  waste  land  intet- 
spersed  with  dykes  and  occasionally  fences  of  burdles ,  over  whick 
tbeir  borses  boanded  like  qnadmpeds  weli  accostomed  to  sofia 
exploits. 

Certainly  at  tbat  moment,  vbat  witb  tbe  fresb  air,  tbe  fitftil 
moonligbt now breaking  broadly  oat,  now  lost  inaroUing  dood, 
tbe  exciting  exercise ,  and  tbat  racy  and  dancing  stir  of  tbe  blood, 
wbicb  ali  action ,  wbetber  evil  or  noble  in  its  nature ,  raises  in  oiir 
veins  ;  wbat  with  ali  tbis ,  we  cannot  but  allow  tbe  fascination  of 
tbatlawless  life;  —  a  fascination  so  great,  tbat  one  of  tbe  mosl 
noted  gentlemen  bigbwaymen  of  tbe  day,  one  too  wbo  bad 
received  an  excellent  education ,  and  mixed  in  no  inferior  society, 
is  reported  to  bare  said  wben  tbe  rope  was  abont  bis  neck ,  and  the 
good  Ordinary  was  exborting  bim  to  repent  of  bis  ill-spent  life, 
'*IlI-spent,  you  dog!  —  God!  (smacking  bis  lips)  it  was  de- 
licious!" 

*  '  Fie  !  fie  !  Mr.  — ,  raise  your  tbougbts  to  Hearen  !  " 
'*  But  a  canter  across  a  common  —  oh  !  "  muttered  tbe  crimi- 
nal ;  and  bis  soul  cantered  off  to  etemìty. 

So  brìskly  leaped  tbe  beart  of  tbe  leader  of  tbe  three ,  tbat ,  as 
they  now  came  in  view  of  tbe  main  road,  and  tbe  distant  wheel  oÌ 
a  carriage  whirred  on  tbe  ear,  be  tbrew  up  bis  rìght  band  with  a 
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jojoas  pestare ,  and  burst  ìnto  a  boyish  exclamation  of  hilarlty  and 
ddight. 

"Wliist,  captain!"  saìd  Ned,  checking  bis  own  spirìtswìth 
a  moùi  air  of  grayity ,  "let  us  conduci  ourselves  like  gentlemen  ; 
it  Ì8  only  yoiir  low  feUows  who  get  ìnto  sneh  confoondedly  high 
spjrits;  men  of  the  world  like  us  should  do  every  thing  as  if  their 
keirts  were  broken." 

*'HelanchoIy*  erer  cronies  with  Sublimity,  and  Courage  is 
sublime,"  said Àugustus ,  vithtbepompofamaxìm-maker. 

*  A  mazim  vhich  vould  bave  pleased  Madame  de  Stael,  'who 
tàaiifbt  that  philoiophy  consisted  in  fine  sentiments.  In  the  Life  of 
Lord  Byron,  jut  published  by  Mr.  Moore ,  tbe  diitinguiihed  biogra- 
jktr  wtàkt*  a  limilar  aiiertion  to  that  of  tbe  lage  Anguitui  :  "  Wben 
4id  ever  a  lablime  tbonght  ipring  np  in  the  soni  that  Melancholy  -«ras 
Mt  to  be  fonnd,  however  latent,  in  iti  neighbonrhoodt"  Now,  with 
ime  deference  to  Mr.  Moore,  thìi  ii  a  very  lickly  piece  of  nonsense,  that 
ku  mot  CTOn  an  atom  of  tmtb  to  stand  on.  **  Ood  laid,  Let  there  be  light, 
udthere  waa  light!*'  —  We  ibould  like  to  know  where  liei  the  Melan- 
ckoly  o€  that  rablime  lentence  t  '*  Tmtb ,"  says  Plato ,  "  ìb  the  body  of 
Ood,  aad  Light  ii  hii  ibadow.'*  In  the  name  of  common  teme ,  in  what 
MuiUe  corner,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  lofty  imago,  Inrks  the  jaujidiced 
nn  of  thii  eternai  bète  noire  of  Mr.  Moore'if  Again,  in  that  snbli- 
««t  pasMigo  in  the  inblimeit  of  the  Latin  poets  (Lncretins),  which 
knnts  forth  in  hononr  of  Epicumi,  ^  is  there  any  thing  redolent  of  sad- 
■eifll  Oh  the  contrary,  in  the  three  pasgagei  we  bave  referred  to, 
fltpoeUlly  in  the  two  fìrit  quoted ,  there  ii  something  iplendidly  Inmi- 
■eu  nd  eheoring.  Joy  is  often  a  great  source  of  the  inblime;  tbe  lud- 
deaMU  of  ite  fentlngi  would  alone  Boffice  to  make  it  bo.  What  can  be 
■ero  tnblimo  than  the  triumphant  PialmB  of  David,  intoxicated  ai  they 
tra  wick  an almoBt  delirium  of  transport  1  E ven  in  the  gloomioBt  pas- 
uffet  of  the  poeti,  where  we  recogniBO  Bnblimity ,  we  do  not  often  find 
■•Ito  eh  o  ly.  We  are  Btricken  by  terror,  appalled  by  awe,  bnt  Beldom 
■•fteoed  iato  Badness.  In  fact,  Melancholy  rather  belongs  to  another 
cliM  of  feolingB  than  those  excited  by  a  Bnblìme  paBsage  or  those  which 
eagender  ito  compoBition.  On  one  hand,  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  Homer, 
MUtoB,  and  Shakipeare,  we  will  challenge  a  crìtic  to  discover  this 
"green  lickneii**  which  Mr.  Moore  would  convert  into  the  magnificence 
•f  the  piagne.  On  the  other  band,  where  is  the  evidence  that  Melancholy 
■•de  the  habitual  temperamrnts  of  those  divine  menf  Of  Homer  we 
kiow  nothing;  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  we  bave  reason  to  believe'tbe 

*  **Primui  Oraius  homo  mortaleis  tollero,  centra,*'  <fi;c. 
To  those  instances  we  might  especially  add  the  odes  of  Plndar, 
Horace,  and  Campbell. 
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^'  Now  for  the  hedge  !  **  cried  Lovett ,  anheeding  bis  comrades, 
and  his  borse  sprang  iato  the  road. 

The  three  meo  now  vere  drawn  up  quite  stili  and  motionless 
by  the  side  of  the  hedge.  The  broad  road  lay  before  them ,  curriog 
cut  of  sight  OD  either  side  ;  the  ground  was  bardening  under  an 
early  tendency  to  frost,  and  the  clear  ring  of  approaching  boofis 
sounded  on  the  ear  of  the  robbers ,  ominous ,  haply ,  of  the  cbinks 
of  **  more  attracti ve  metal"  about,  ifHope  toldnoflatteringtale, 
to  be  their  own. 

Presently  the  long-expected  Yehicle  made  its  appearance  at 
the  tum  of  the  road ,  and  ìt  rolled  ràpidly  on  behind  four  fleet 
post-horses. 

*'You,  Ned,  witb  your  large  steed,  stop  the  borses;  you 
Augustus,  bully  the  post-boys;  leaye  me  to  do  the  rest,"  said 
the  captain. 

'*Às  agreed,"  retumed  Ned,   laconically.    '*Now,  look  tt 

ordinary  temperament  waa  conititntionaily  cheerful.  The  latter  boutf 
of  it.  A  thousand  initances,  in  contradiction  to  an  «gtertion  it  "were  not 
worth  -while  to  contradict,  -were  it  not  bo  generalLj  popnlar,  bo  hìgkl/ 
sanctioned,  and  bo  eminentlj  pernicious  to  every  thing  that  ìb  manly  aad 
noble  in  literature ,  ruBh  to  onr  memory.  Bnt  we  think  we  have  already 
qaoted  enongh  to  disprove  the  sentence,  \rhich  the  illustrions  biographer 
has  himielf  disproved  in  more  than  twenty  passages,  vhich,  if  he  is 
pleaied  to  forget,  -we  thank  Heaven,  posterity  never  "will.  New  ire  are 
on  the  Buhject  of  this  Life,  »o  excellent  in  many  reipects,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  wè  think  the  'whole  scope  of  its  philosophy  utterlynn- 
TTorthy  of  the  accomplished  mind  of  the  writerì  the  philosophy  consists 
of  an  unpardonable  distorting  of  general  truths ,  to  snit  the  pecaliarities 
nf  an  individuai,  noble  indeed,  but  proverbially  morbid  and  eccentric* 
A  strìking  instance  of  this  occnrs  in  the  laboured  assertion  that  poets 
make  but  sorry  domestic  characters.  What  !  because  Lqrd  Byron  ìb  said 
to  bave  been  a  bad  husband  was  (to  go  no  farther  back  for  examples)  -« 
%ras  Walter  Scott  a  bad  husband!  or  was  Campbell!  or  is  Mr.  Moore  him- 
self  !  AVhy,  in  the  name  of  justice,  should  it  be  insinnated  that  Miltim 
was  a  bad  husband.,  when,  as  far  as  any  one  can  judge  of  the  matter,  it 
was  Mrs.  Milton  who  was  the  bad  wifel  And  why,  oh!  why  should  we  be 
told  by  Mr.  Moore,  a  man  who,  to  judge  by  Captain  Rock  and  the 
Epicurean,  wants  neither  learning  nor  diligence  —  why  are  we  to  be 
told,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  Lord  Bacon  never  married,  when  Lord 
Bacon  not  only  married ,  but  his  marriage  was  so  avantageouB  as  to  be 
an  absolute  epoch  in  his  career?  Really,  really,  one  begins  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  fact  in  the  world  ! 
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me!*'  and  the  borse  of  the  Tain  highwayman  sprang  from  its 
sbeller.  So  instantaneous  were  the  operations  of  these  experienced 
tacticians,  that  Lovett's  orders  were  almost  execated  inabrìefer 
tùne  than  it  had  cosi  him  to  give  them. 

The  carrìage  being  stopped,  and  the  post-boys  white  and 
trembling,  with  two  pistola  (levelled  by  Augustus  and  Pepper) 
cod^ed  at  their  heads,  LoTett  dìsmounting,  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  carrìage ,  and  in  a  very  civil  tone ,  and  with  a  very  bland 
address,  aecosted  the  inmate. 

"Do  not  he  alarmed,  my  lord,  yon  are  perfectly  safe;  we 
ooly  reqidre  yoor  watch  and  purse." 

^'BeaOy /'  answered  a  voice  stUl  sofler  than  that  of  the  robber, 
vkile  a  marked  and  somewhat  French  countenance,  crowned 
with  a  ftar  cap ,  peered  forth  at  the  arrester ,  —  "  really ,  Sìr ,  your 
reqaest  is  so  modest  that  I  were  worse  than  cruel  to  refase  you. 
My  porse  is  not  Tory  fhll ,  and  you  may  as  well  bave  it  as  one  of  my 
lascally  dnns  ;  bot  my  watch  I  bave  a  love  for ,  and — " 

"I  nnderstand  you,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  highwayman. 
"  What  do  you  Talue  your  watch  at?  " 

"Hnmph  —  to  you  it  may  he  worth  some  twenty  guineas." 

"  Allow  me  to  see  it  !  " 

"Toiir  curiosity  isextremelygratifying,"  retnmedthe  noble- 
BOI,  as  with  great  reluctance  he  drew  forth  a  gold  repeater,  set, 
as  was  sometunes  the  fashion  of  that  day ,  in  precious  stones.  The 
^hwayman  looked  siìghtly  at  the  bauble. 

"Tour  lordship,"  said  he,  with  great  gravi ty,  '*  was  too  modest 
if  your  calculation  —  your  tasto  reflects  greater  credit  on  you  : 
iDow  me  to  assore  you  that  your  watch  is  worth  fifly  guineas  to  us 
at  the  least.  To  show  you  that  I  think  so  mostsincerely,  I  wlK 
ólher  keep  it,  and  we  will  say  no  more  on  the  matter;  or  I  wili 
ntun  it  to  yon  upon  your  word  of  honour  that  yon  will  gìve 
ne  a  check  for  fifty  guineas  payable,  by  your  re  al  bankers  to 
*])earer  for  self.'  Take  your  choice  ;  it  is  quite  immaterìal  to  me  !  " 

*«Upon  my  honour,  Sir,"  said  the  traveller,  with  some  sur- 
prìse  stmggling  to  bis  featnres ,  "your  coolness  and  self-possesH 
Sion  are  qoite  admirable.    I  see  you  know  the  world.'' 
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"  Your  lordship  flatters  me  !  "  retamed  LoTett,  hawing.  "Hov 
do  you  decide?" 

**Why,  is  it  possible  to  write  drafts  without  ink,  pen,  or 
paper?"  ' 

Lovett  drew  back ,  and  while  he  was  searching  in  his  pocket! 
for  writing  implements ,  which  he  always  carried  aboat  him ,  the 
trayeller  seized  the  opportanity ,  and ,  suddenly  snatcbing  a  piato) 
from  the  pocket  of  the  carrìage,  leyelled  it  foJiat  the  head  of  the 
robber.  The  traveller  was  an  excellent  and  practised  shot  —  he 
was  almost  within  arm's  length  of  his  intended  ?ictim  —  his  pistoh 
"were  the  enyy  of  ali  his  Irìsh  frìends.  He  pnlled  the  trigger  —  Ihc 
powder  flashed  in  the  pan ,  and  the  highwayman ,  not  even  chan- 
ging  conntenance ,  drew  forth  a  small  ink-bottle ,  and  pladog  i 
Steel  pen  in  it,  handed  it  to  the  nobleman ,  saying,  withincoB* 
parable  sang  froid,  **  Wonld  yoa  like,  my  lord,  to  try  the 
other  pistol?  If  so,  oblige  me  by  a  quick  aim,  as  yoa  must  sai 
the  necessity  of  despatch.  If  not ,  bere  is  the  back  of  a  letter ,  cu 
"which  you  can  write  the  draft." 

The  traveller  was  not  a  man  apt  to  become  embarrassed  in  aiq 
thing  —  save  his  circumstances  ;  but  he  certainly  felt  a  little  dis- 
composed and  coufused  as  he  took  the paper ,  and,  uttering some 
broken  words ,  wrote  the  cheque.  The  highwayman  glanced  o?ei 
it ,  saw  it  was  wrìt  according  to  form ,  and  then  with  a  bow  of  eoo! 
respect ,  retumed  the  watch ,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

Meanwhile  the  senrant  had  been  shivering  in  front  —  boxed  np 
inthatsolitaryconveniencetermed,  not  euphonioosly,  a  dickey. 
Him  the  robber  now  briefly  accosted. 

**  What  bave  you  got  abont  you  belonging  to  your  master?" 

**  Only  his  pills ,  your  honour  !  which  I  forgot  to  put  in  the  ^" 

**  Pills  !  —  throw  them  down  to  me  !  "  The  yalet  tremblinglj 
eitracted  from  his  side>pocket  a  little  box,  which  he  threw  down, 
and  LoTett  caught  in  his  band. 

He  opened  the  box ,  counted  the  pills  — 

*  *  One ,  —  two,  —  four ,  —  twclve ,  —  Àha  !  "  He  reopened  the 
carriage  door. 

' *  Are  these  your  pills ,  my  lord?  ' 
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The  wonderìng  peer ,  who  had  begun  to  resettle  himself  in  the 
corner  of  his  carrìage  answered  **  that  they  were  !  " 

**M7lord,  I  seeyoa  are  in  a  high  state  of  fever;  you  were  a 
little  dellrìons  just  now  when  you  snapped  a  pistol  in  your  friend*s 
foce.  Permit  me  to  recommend  yoa  a  prescription  —  swaUow  off 
alltbesepills!" 

*'Hy  God!"  cried  the  trayeller,  startied  into  eamestness: 
**What  do  yoa  mean?"  —  twelve  of  those  pills  vould  kill  a  man  !  " 

''Hear  him!"  said  the  robber,  appealing  to  bis  cOmrades, 
who  ioared  with  laoghter.  **What,  my  lord,  would  you  rebel 
against  your  doetor?  —  Fie ,  fie  !  be  persaaded." 

And  with  a  soothing  gesture  he  stretched  the  pili-box  towards 
the  Rcofling  uose  of  the  traveller.  But  thoagh  a  man  who  could  as 
weU  as  any  one  make  the  best  of  a  bad  condition ,  the  traveller  was 
cspecially  careful  of  bis  health  ;  and  so  obstinate  was  he  where 
that  waB  concerned,  that  he  would  rather  bave  sabmitted  to  the  ef- 
fectaal  operation  of  a  bullet,  than  iucurred  the  chance  operation  of 
anatra  pili.  He,  therefore,  with  great  indignation ,  as  the  box 
was  itili  extended  towards  bim ,  snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  the 
robber,  and,  flingìng it across the  road ,  said,  withdìgnity:  — 

"Do  your  worst,  rascais!  But,  if  you  leaye  me  alive,. you 
shall  repent  the  ontrage  you  bave  o^ered  to  one  of  bis  Majesty*s 
hoBsefaold  !  "  Theu ,  as  if  becoming  sensible  of  the  ridicule  of  af- 
feeling  too  much  in  bis  present  situation,  he  added  in  an  altered 
tene:  ''And  now,  for  God's  sake,  shut  the  door;  and  if  you 
most  Uli  somebody,  there's  my  senrant  on  the  box  —  be's  paid 
lor  it." 

Thìsspeechmadetberobbers  laugh  more  than  ever;  andLo- 
vett,  who  liked  a  joke  even  better  than  a  purse,  ìmmediately  closed 
thecarriage-door,  saying, — 

**Adiea!  my  lord;  and  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advlce: 
vheneTer  yoa  get  out  at  a  country  inn ,  and  stay  balf-an-hour 
^Aile  your  horses  are  changing,  take  your  pistols  with  you,  or 
yot  may  chance  to  have  the  charge  drawn." 

With  Ibis  admonition  the  robber  wìthdrew  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
nlet  held  ovt  to  him  a  long  green  purse ,  be  said ,  gently  shaking 
Mi  head,--. 
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'II^^UMshoaldnotpreyoneachother,  my  good  fellow.  Toa 
v^  >\mr  master  —  so  do  we  —  let  each  keep  \i^hat  he  has  goU" 

toug  Ned  and  Tomlimson  then  backing  their  horses ,  the  car- 
uage  was  freed  ;  and  away  started  the  post-boys  at  a  pace  vfhìeh 
aeemed  to  shew  less  regard  for  lìfe  than  the  robbers  themselves  had 
evinced. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  remonnted  bis  steed,  and  the  three  con- 
federates ,  bounding  in  gallant  style  over  the  hedge  throagh  which 
they  had  preyionsly  gained  the  road ,  galloped  off  in  the  same  di- 
rection they  had  come  ;  the  moon  eyer  and  anon  brìnging  into  light 
their  flying  figures,  and  the  sound  of  many  a  joyous  peal  of  laoghter 
ringing  through  the  distance  along  the  frosty  air. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Whatisheref  ~ 
Gold!       .... 
Thui  much  of  thii  vili  make  black  white  —  foni  fair.*' 

Timon  o/Athetu, 

**  Carne  there  a  certain  lord ,  neat,  trlmly  drest, 
Freih  as  a  bridcgroom."  Henry  the  Fourth, 

.      **I  do  not  know  the  man  I  shonld  avoìd 

So  Boon  at  that  spare  Cassius  t    He  readi  much. 

He  ÌB  a  great  obserrer:  and  he  lookB 

Qiiite  throngh  the  deedB  of  men. 

Often  heunìles;  but  smileB  in  Buch  a  sort,. 

Ab  if  he  mocked  himself  or  Bcorned  hìB  Bpirit, 

That  conld  be  moved  to  amile  at  any  thing."  — >  Julius  Caetttr,         j 

The  next  day,  late  at  noon ,  Bs  Lucy  was  sitting  with  ber  fa- 
ther,  not  as  usuai  engaged  either  in  work  or  in  reading,  but 
seemingly  quite  idlc ,  with  her  pretty  foot  upon  the  squire's  gouty 
stool,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  while  her  hands  (never 
were  hands  so  soft  and  so  small  as  Lucy's ,  though  they  may  bave 
been  eclipsed  in  whiteness)  were  lightly  clasped  together  and  re- 
posed  listlessly  on  her  knees ,  —  the  surgeon  of  the  village  ab- 
ruptly  entered  with  a  face  full  of  news  and  horror.  Old  Squire 
Brandon  was  one  of  those  persons  who  always  bear  news ,  what- 
ever  it  may  be ,  later  than  any  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  it  was  not 
tiU  ali  the  gossips  of  the  neìghbourhood  had  picked  the  bone  of  the 
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matter  qaite  bare,  that  he  was  now  informed,  throagh  the  medlom 
of  Dir.  Pìllnm ,  that  Lord  lilauleverer  had  oo  the  preceding  night 
htea  stopped  by  three  highwaymen  in  his  road  to  bis  country  seat, 
nd  robbed  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  fame  of  the  worthy  Doctor  Slopperton's  mal-adyenture 
kving,  long  ere  this,  been  spread  far  and  wide,  the  whoie  neigh- 
louriiood  was  naturally  thrown  into  great  constemation.  Magis- 
tntes  were  sent  to,  large  dogs  borrowed ,  blunderbnsses  cleaned, 
and  a  subscrìption  made  throughout  the  parish  for  the  raising  of  a 
]Mtid.  There  seemed  little  doubt  but  that  the  oiTenders ,  in  either 
ease,  were  members  of  the  same  horde;  and  Mr.  Pillnm ,  in  his 
ovn  mind ,  was  perfectly  convinced  that  they  meant  to  encroaeh 
vpoii  bis  trade ,  and  destroy  ali  the  surrounding  householders  who 
were  wortb  the  trouble. 

The  next  week  p'assed  in  the  most  diligent  endeaTOurs ,  on  the 
partoftheneighbourìngmagistratesandyeomanry,  to  detectand 
seiie  the  robbers ,  but  theìr  labours  were  utterly  fruitless  ;  and 
onejustice  of  peace,  who  had  been  particularly  active,  was  him- 
self  entirely  ''cleaned  out"  by  an  old  gentleman,  who,  under  the 
Bame  of  Mr.  Bagshot  —  rather  an  ominous  cognomcn  —  offered  to 
conduct  the  unsuspicioas  magistrate  to  the  \ery  spot  where  the 
miscreants  might  be  seized.  Nosooner,  however,  hadhedrawu 
tbepoor  justice  away  from  his  comrades  iuto  a  lonely  part  of  the 
road,  then  he  stripped  him  to  his  shirt.  He  did  not  even  leaye  his 
wor^p  his  flannel  drawers ,  thongh  the  weather  was  as  bitter  as 
tlie  dog  days  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-^nine. 

"Tisnotmy  way,"  said  the  hoary  ruffian,  when  the  justice 
petìttODed  at  least  for  the  iatter  article  of  attire  ;  '*  't  is  not  my  way 
^I  be's  siow  about  my  work,  but  I  does  it  thoroughly  —  so  off 
with  your  rags ,  old 'un/' 

This  was ,  however ,  the  only  additional  instance  of  aggression 
in  the?icinity  of  Warlock  Manor-house  ;  and ,  by  degrees ,  as  the 
antamn  declined,  and  no  farther  enormities  were  perpetrated, 
people  began  to  look  out  for  a  new  topic  of  con  vevsation.  This  was 
alTorded  thera  by  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune  to  Lucy 
Bnndon. 

Urs.  Warner,  an  old  lady  towhom  she  was  slightly  related, 
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and  with  whom  she  h^d  been  residing  darìog  ber  brief  and  only 
Tisit  to  London,  died  snddenly,  and  in  ber  mìi  declared  Lucy  to  be 
ber  sole  beiress.  The  property,  wbicb  was  in  the  funds,  and  vbich 
amounted  to  sìxty  thousand  ponnds ,  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  Miss 
Brandon  immediately  on  ber  attainingber  twenty-firstyear  ;  mean- 
wbile  the  execntors  to  the  will  were  to  pay  to  the  young  beiress  the 
annual  sam  of  sii  bundred  pounds.  The  joy  wbicb  this  news 
created  in  Wariock  Manor-honse  may  easily  be  cooceiTed.  The 
squire  projected  improvements  bere,  and  repairs  there  ;  and  I^ncy, 
poor  girl ,  wbo  bad  no  idea  of  money  for  herself ,  beyond  the  par- 
chase  of  a  new  pony,  or  a  gown  from  London,  seconded  witb  affec- 
tionate  pleasure  ali  ber  fatber's  suggestions ,  and  delighted  herself 
witb  the  reflection  that  those  fine  plans ,  which  were  to  make  the 
Brandons  greater  than  the  Brandons  ever  were  before ,  were  to  ìse 
realised  by  ber  own,  own  money!  It  was  at  this.  identical  time 
that  the  surroundhag  gentry  made  a  simnltaneous  and  grand  di»- 
coTery  —  yiz.  of  the  astobishing  merits  and  great  good  sense  oÌ 
Mr.  Joseph  Brandon.  It  was  a  pity ,  they  obsenred ,  that  he  was 
of  so  resenred  and  sby  a  tom — it  was  uot  becoming  in  a  genUeman 
of  so  ancient  a  family.  But  why  shonld  they  not  endeavour  to  draw 
bim  from  bis  retirement  into  those  more  public  scenes  which  he 
was  doubtless  well  calculated  to  adorn? 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  first  month  of  moaminghad  ex- 
pired,  several  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  andhorses,  which  bad 
never  been  seen  at  Warlock  Manor-house  before,  arrived  there 
one  after  the  otber  in  the  most  friendly  manner  imaginable.  Their 
owners  admired  eyery  thing  —  the  house  was  such  a  fine  relic  of 
old  times  !  —  for  their  parts  they  liked  an  oak-staircase  !  —  and 
those  nice  old  Windows  !  —  and  what  a  beautiful  peacock!  —  and, 
God  save  the  mark!  that  magnificent  chestnut-tree  was  wortb  a 
forest  !  —  Mr.  Brandon  was  requested  to  make  one  of  the  county 
bunt,  not  that  he  any  longer  hunted  himself,  but  that  bis  name 
would  giTe  such  consequence  to  the  thing!  —  Miss  Lucy  must 
come  to  pass  a  week  with  ber  dear  friends  the  Honourable  Misses 
Sansterre! — Augustus,  their brother,  bad  such  a  sweetlady's 
borse!  —  In  short,  the  customary  change  which  takes  place  in 
people's  characters  after  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune ,  took  place 
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io  the  chancten  of  Hr.  and  Miss  Braiidon  ;  and  when  people  be- 
come  saddenly  amiable,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  shonld  suddenly 
fUB  I  Yast  aceession  of  fHends. 

Bat  Lacy ,  thongli  she  had  seen  so  little  of  the  world ,  vas  not 
qoite  bHnd  ;  and  the  sqaire ,  though  rath^r  obtuse ,  was  noi  qaite 
ilbol.  If  they  vere  not  rade  to  their  new  Tìsitors,  they  were  by 
no  means  overpowered  with  gratitude  at  their  condescension .  Mr. 
inodoD  decllned  subscrìbing  to  the  hunt,  and  Miss  Lucy  langhed 
in  the  face  of  the  Hononrabie  Augustus  Sansterre.  Among  their 
aevguests,  hovever,  was  one  who  to  great  koowledge  of  the  world 
joiaed  an  eitrane  and  even  briliiant  polish  of  manners ,  whieh  at 
leut  prerented  deceit  from  being  dìsagreeable ,  if  not  wholly  from 
Migonsean  :  —  this  was  the  new  lieutenant  of  the  county ,  Lord 
Muileverer. 

Though  possessed  of  an  immense  property  in  that  district. 
Lord  Ifauleverer  had  hitherto  resided  but  little  on  bis  estates.    He 
WI9  one  of  those  gay  lords  who  are  now  somewhat  uncommon  in 
tids  coaotry  after  mature  manhood  is  attained ,  who  live  an  easy 
nd  rakish  life,  rather  among  their  parasites  than  their  equals,  and 
ihoyet,  by  aid  of  an  agreeable  manner,  naturai  talents,  and  a  cer- 
tifai  gracefùl  and  light  cultivation  of  mind  (not  the  less  pleasant  for 
its  being  uniTersally  colouredwitbworldliness,  and  an  anmsing  ra- 
ther than  offensive  regard  for  self) ,  never  lose  their  legitimate  sta- 
tion in  society;  who  are  oracles  in  dress,  equìpages,  cookery,  and 
beauty,  and,  having  no  characterof  their  own,  are  able  to  fix  by  a 
single  word  a  character  upou  any  one  else.  Thus,  while  Mauleverer 
rather  lived  the  dissolute  life  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  prefers  the 
company  of  agreeable  demireps  to  that  of  wearisome  duchesses, 
than  maintained  the  decorous  state  befitting  a  mature  age ,  and  an 
immense  interest  in  the  country ,  —  he  was  quite  as  popular  at 
court,  wfaere  he  held  a  situation  in  the  household,  as  he  was  in  the 
green-room ,  where  he  enchanted  every  actress  on  the  right  side  of 
fort|.    A  word  from  him  in  the  legitimate  quarters  of  power  went 
tkrther  than  an  harangue  from  anothcr;  and  even  the  prades,  —  at 
leist,  ali  those  who  had  daughters,  —  confessed  '*that  bis  lord- 
ihip  was  a  Tery  interesting  character."    Like  Brandon ,  bis  fami- 
liir  fdend ,  he  had  risen  in  the  world  (from  the  Irìsh  baron  to  the 
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English  earl)  withoat  haTiog  ever  changed  his  politics,  idiich  were 
ultra-Tory;  and  ve  need  not  obserre  that  he  was  deemed,  like 
Brandon ,  a  model  of  public  integrlty.  He  was  possessed  of  two 
placas  under  govemment,  sii  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
eight  livings  in  the  church  ;  and  we  must  add,  in  justice  to  his  loyal 
and  religious  principles ,  that  there  was  not  in  the  three  kingdoms 
a  flrmer  friend  to  the  existing  establishment. 

Whenever  a  nobleman  does  not  marry ,  people  try  to  take  away 
his  character.  Lord  Mauleverer  had  never  married;  the  Whigs 
had  been  Tery  bitter  on  the  subject  ;  they  even  alluded  to  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons ,  that  chaste  assembly,  where  the  never-foiling 
subject  of  reproach  against  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  not  being  of  an 
amorous  temperament;  but  they  had  not  hitherto  prevailed  against 
the  stout  earl's  celibacy .  It  is  true ,  that  jf  he  was  devoid  of  a  wife, 
he  had  secured  to  hìmself  plenty.of  substitutes  ;  his  profession  was 
that  of  a  man  of  gallantry  ;  and  though  he  avoìded  the  daughters ,  it 
was  only  to  make  love  to  the  mothers.  But  his  lordshìp  had  now 
attained  a  certain  age ,  and  it  was  at  last  cìrculated  among  his 
fricnds  that  he  intended  to  look  out  for  a  Lady  Mauleverer. 

**Spare  your  caresses,"  said  his  toad-ìn-chief  to  a  certain 
duchess,  who  had  three  portionless  daughters  :  '*  Mauleverer  has 
swom  that  he  will  not  choose  among  your  order  :  you  know  his 
high  politics ,  and  you  will  not  wonder  at  his  declaring  himself 
aversein  matrimonyas  in  morals  to  a  community  of  goods." 

The  announcement  of  the  earFs  matrimoniai  design ,  and  the 
circulation  of  this  anecdote ,  set  ali  the  clergymen's  daughters  in 
England  on  a  blaze  of  expectation  ;  and  when  Mauleverer  carne 
to  «  *  "^  *  shire ,  upon  obtaining  the  honour  of  the  lieutenancy ,  to 
visit  his  estates  and  court  the  friendship  of  his  neighbours ,  there 
was  not  an  old-young  lady  of  forty ,  who  worked  in  broad-stitch 
and  had  never  been  to  London  above  a  week  at  a  lime ,  who  did  not 
deem  herself  exactly  the  sort  of  person  sure  to  fascinate  his  lord- 
ship. 

It  was  late  in  the  aflernoon  when  the  travelling  charìot  of  this 
distinguishcd  person,  prcceded  by  two  outrìders  in  the  earFs 
uodress  livery  of  dark  green ,  stopped  at  the  hall  door  of  Wariock 
House.   The  squire  was  at  home ,  actually  and  metaphorically  ;  for 
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he  nerer  dreamed  of  denyiog  himself  to  «iny  one ,  gentle  or  simple. 
Ilie  door  of  the  carriage  beìng  opened ,  there  descended  a  small 
sligfat  man,  richly  dressed  (for  lace  and  silk  Yestments  were  not 
then  quite  discarded ,  thongh  gradually  growing  less  the  mode), 
«nd  of  an  air  prepossessìng,  and  distinguished,  rather  than 
dignified.  Hìs  years,  —  for  hìs  countenance,  though  handsome, 
was  deeply  marked,  and  evinced  the  tokens  of  dissìpation, — 
seemed  more  numerous  than  they  really  were;  and,  though  not 
aetnally  past  middle  age ,  Lord  Manleverer  might  fairly  have  re- 
Mhred  the  uipleasing  epìthet  of  elderly.  However,  hìs  step  was 
firm,  his  gait  npright ,  and  his  figure  was  consìderabìy  more  yonth- 
ftil  than  hJ8  physiognomy.  The  first  complìments  of  the  day  having 
passedy  and  Lord  Mauleverer  having  expressed  liis  concern  that 
Us  long  and  firequent  absence  from  the  county  had  hitherto  pre* 
vented  hìs  making  the  acquaìntance  of  Mr.  Brandon ,  the  brother  of 
eoe  of  his  ddest  and  most  esteemed  friends ,  conversatìon  became 
on  both  sides  rather  an  efifort.  Mr.  Brandon  first  introduced  the 
snbject  of  the  weather ,  and  the  tumips  —  inquired  *'  whether  his 
lordship  was  not  yery  fond  —  (for  his  part  he  used  to  he,  but  lately 
tbe  riienmatism  had  disabled  him ,  he  hoped  his  lordship  was  not 
snbject  to  that  complaint)  —  of  shooting!" 

Catching  only  the  iast  words ,  —  for ,  besides  the  awful  com- 
plezity  of  the  squire's  sentences ,  Mauleverer  was  slightiy  afilicted 
by  die  aristocratic  complaint  of  deafness,  —  the  earl  answered  with 
isolile, — 

«'The  complaint  of  shootìng  !  —  Tory  good  indeed ,  Mr.  Bran- 
don; it  is  seldom  thatl  bave  board  so  witty  aphrase.  No,  I  am 
not  in  the  least  troubled  with  that  epidemie.  It  is  a  disorder  very 
prevaleut  in  tbis  county." 

''My  lord!"  said  the  squìro,  rather  puzzled  —  and  then  ob- 
lerving  that  Mauleverer  did  not  continue ,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  start  another  subject. 

"I  was  exceedingly  grieved  to  bear  that  your  lordship ,  intra- 
Tdiing  to  Mauleverer  Park  —  (that  is  a  very  ugly  road  across  the 
waste  land  ;  the  roads  in  this  county  are  in  general  pretty  good  — 
for  my  own  part ,  when  I  was  a  magistrate  I  was  very  ^rict  in  that 
respect)  —  wasrobbed.  You  have  not  yet,  Ibelieve,  detected  — 
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(for  my  part,  though  I  do  not  profess  to  be  miich  of  a  pditicìaiif 
I  do  thiak  that  io  affairs  of  robbery  thera  is  a  great  deal  of  rami8«- 
nessinthe  ministers)  — the  TÌUaiDs!" 

**  Our  friend  is  disaffected  !  "  thought  the  lord  lieutenant,  ima- 
giDiDg  that  the  last  oppn^rious  term  was  applied  to  the  resped- 
able  personages  specified  in  the  parenthesis.  Bowiog  with  a 
poiished  smile  to  the  squira,  MauloTerer  repliad  alond ,  that  he  was 
extremely  sorry  that  their  condnct  (meaning  the  ministers)  did  not 
meet  with  Mr.  Brandon's  approbation. 

"  Well ,"  thought  the  squire ,  ''that is  playing  the  coortier  with 
a  vengeance  !  "  "Meet  with  my  approbation  !  "  saìd  he ,  warmly  : 
"how  conld  your  lordship  think  me  —  (for  though  I  am  Done  of 
your  saints ,  I  am ,  I  hope ,  a  good  Christian  ;  an  excellent  one  jod- 
ging  from  yourwords,  your  lordship  must  be!)  so  partial 
to  crime!" 

"/  partial  to  crime!"  returned  Mauleyerer,  thinl&ing  be  had 
stumbled  unawares  on  some  outrageousdemocrat,  yetsmilingas 
softly  as  usuai  ;  "  you  judge  me  harshly ,  Mr.  Brandon  !  you  must 
do  me  more  justice,  and  you  can  only  do  that  by  knowing  me 
better." 

Whatever  unlueky  answer  the  squire  might  otherwise  bave 
made ,  was  cut  off  by  the  entrance  of  Lucy  ;  and  the  cari ,  seeretly 
delighted  at  the  intemiption,  rose  to  render  ber  bis  homage,  and  to 
remind  her  of  the  introduction  he  had  formeriy  been  so  happy  as  to 
obtain  to  her  through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  William  Brandon,  — 
'*  a  friendship ,"  said  the  gatlant  nobleman ,  "  to  which  I  bave  often 
before  been  indebted,  but  which  was  never  more  agreeably  excited 
on  my  bebalf." 

Upon  this  Lucy,  who ,  though  she  had  been  so  painfùlly  bashful 
dnrìng  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Clifford ,  felt  no  overpowering  diffi- 
dence  in  the  presence  of  so  much  greater  a  person ,  replied  laugh- 
ingly,  and  the  cari  rejoined  by  a  second  compliment.  Con^ersation 
wasnowno  longer  an  effort;  andMauleverer,  the  most  consummate 
of  epicures ,  whom  even  royalty  trembled  to  ask  without  prepara- 
tion ,  on  being  invited  by  the  unconscious  squire  to  partako  of  the 
fàmily  dinder ,  eageriy  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  long  since 
the  knightiy  walls  of  Warlock  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence 
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of  •  gaest  80  coarti j..  The  good  sqaire  heaped  bis  piate  .vìth  a 
pfoftnion  of  boiled  beef ;  and  vhile  the  poor  earl  was  contempla- 
tingin  dismay  the  alps  apon  alps  wfaìch  he  was  expected  to  devonr, 
a»  grey-headed  bnUer,  aniioas  to  serve  him  with  alacrìty, 
whil^d  awaj  the  oTerloaded  piate ,  and  presently  returned  it,  yet 
nere  astoundin^y  snrcharge^  with  an  additional  world  of  a  com- 
position  ofstonycoloarand  sudorìfic  aspect,  which,  after  exam- 
iajng  hi  mate  attentìoo  for  some  moments ,  and  carefnlly  remoTing 
«s  well  as  he  was  able ,  to  the  estreme  edge  of  his  piate ,  the  earl 
dìseoTered  to  he  suet  padding. 

*'Toa  eatnotblDg,  my  lord/'  cried  the  sqaire;  *4etmegive 
yoa  (thìs  is  more  anderdone ;)**  holding  between  biade  and  fork  in 
middle  «ir  a  horrent  fragment  of  scarlet ,  shaking  its  gory  locks ,  — 
•<  aoother  slice." 

Swift  at  the  word  dropped  apon  Mauleverer's  piate  the  harpy 
finger  and  rathless  thamb  of  the  grey-headed  butier. 

'*Not  a  morsel  more  /'  cried  the  earl ,  stmggling  with  the  mar- 
theroas  domestìc.  *  *  My  dear  Sir ,  excuse  me  ;  I  assare  you  I  bave 
aever  tte  sach  a  dinner  before  —  never  !  " 

*•  Nay ,  now!  "  qaoth  the  sqaire ,  expostulatiog,  **  yoa  really  — 
(and  this  air  is  so  keen  that  yoar  lordshìp  should  indulge  yoar 
appetite,  if  you  follow  the  physician's  adyice,)  eat 
nothing!" 

Agaio  Hanleyerer  was  at  fault. 

*'The  physicians  are  right,  Mr.  Brandon/'  said  he;  'Wery 
rìght,  and  I  am  forced  to  live  abstemioasly  :  indeed  I  do  not  know 
whether ,  if  I  were  to  exceed  at  your  bospitable  table ,  and  attack  ali 
that  yoa  would  bestow  npon  me ,  I  should  ever  recover  it.  Tou 
woold  haye  to  seek  a  new  lieutenant  for  your  charming  county, 
and  on  the  tomb  of  the  last  Mauleverer  the  bypocritical  and  an- 
related  heir  would  inscribe ,  *Died  of  the  visitation  of  Beef ,  John, 
Earl,cfec.'" 

Plain  as  the  meaniog  of  this  speech  might  bave  seemed  to 
others,  the  squire  only  laugfaed  at  the  effiminate  appetite  of  the 
speaker,  and  inclined  to  think  him  an  excellent  fellow  for  jesting  so 
good-hamouredly  on  his  own  physical  infirmity.    But  Lucy  had 
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the  tactof  her  sex,  and,  taking  pity  od  the  earl's  calamitoiis  situfr* 
tion ,  though  she  certaìnly  never  gaessed  at  its  extent,  enteredwidi 
so  much  grace  and  ease  into  the  conversation  which  he  son^t  to 
establish  between  them ,  that  Mauleverer's  gentleman ,  irbo  had 
hitherto  been  pashed  aside  by  the  zeal  of  the  grey-headed,biitler, 
found  an  opportunity,  when  the  squire  was  laughìng  and  the  bntler 
starìng ,  to  steal  avay  the  o^eiburthened  piate  uosaspected  and 
unseen. 

Despite ,  howeyer ,  of  these  evils  of  board  and  lodgment, 
Manleverer  was  eiceedingly  well  pleased  with  bis  visit;  nordid 
he  terminate  ìt  till  the  shades  of  night  had  begun  to  close ,  and  the 
distance  from  bis  own  residence  conspired  with  eiperience  to 
remind  bim  that  it  was  possible  for  a  bighwayman's  andaciCy  to 
attack  the  equipage  even  of  Lord  Mauleverer.  He  then  relnctantly 
re-entered  bis  carriage,  and,  bidding  the  postilion  drive  as  fast 
as  possible,  wrapped  himself  in  bis  roquelaire,  and  dlTided 
hìs  thoughts  between  Lucy  Brandon  and  the  ho  mar  d  an  gratin 
with  which  he  purposed  to  console  himself  immediately  on  bis 
return  home.  However,  Fate,  which  mocks  our  most  dierished 
hopes ,  ordained  that  on  arriving  at  Mauleverer  Park  the  owner 
shouid  be  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  loss  of  appetite ,  a  coldness  in 
the  limbs,  a  pain  in  the  chest,  and  various  other  ungracious  symp- 
toms  of  portending  malady.  Lord  Mauleverer  went  straight  to 
bed  ;  he  remained  there  for  some  days,  and  when  be  recovered  bis 
pbysicians  ordered  bim  to  Bath.  The  Whig  Methodists,  who 
bated  bim ,  ascribed  bis  illness  to  Providence  ;  and  bis  lordsbip 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  shouid  be  ascribed  to  the  beef  and 
pudding.  However  this  be ,  there  was  an  end ,  for  the  presenta 
to  the  hopes  of  young  ladies  of  forty ,  and  to  the  intended  festivities 
at  Mauleverer  Park.  **GoodGod!"  saidtheearl,  as  bis  carriage 
wheels  tumed  from  bis  gates ,  *' what  a  loss  to  country  tradesmen 
may  be  occasioned  by  a  piece  of  underdone  beef,  especially  if 
it  be  boiled  ! 
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About  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Mauleverer's  meteoric  visit 
to  Warlock  House ,  when  the  squire  received  from  bis  brother  the 
Ibllowing  epistle  •  — 
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**ToB  know  my  nnmeroas  avocations ,  and ,  amiil  (he  press  o( 
butaeM  wkich  sorroands  me,  wUl ,  I  am  sure ,  forgive  me  for  being 
a  veiy  negllgent  and  remiss  correspondent.  Neverilieless ,  I  assure 
yvB,  no  one  can  more  sincerely  sympatbise  in  tliat  good  fortune 
«&ifih  has  befUlen  my  eliarming  niece,  and  of  whicli  your  last  letter 
Informedme,  titani  do.  Praygivemy  beat  love  to  ber,  and  teli  ber 
tow  eomplacently  I  look  forward  to  tbe  briUiant  sensation  sbe  will 
create,  wben  ber  beauty  is  entbroned  vpon  tbat  rank  wbicb ,  lam 
laitesnre,  It  wUl  one  day  or  otber  command. 

''Tonarenotaware,  perbaps,  my  dearJosepb,  tbat  I  bave  for 
wme  tUne  been  in  a  very  weak  and  declining  state  of  bealtb.  Tbe 
old  nervons  complaint  in  my  face  bas  of  late  attacked  me  grievously, 
aad  the  angnlsb  is  sometimes  so  great  tbat  I  am  scarcely  able  to  bear 
It.  I  believe  tbe  great  demand  wbicb  my  profession  makes  upon  a 
tnmà  pf  body  never  strong,  and  now  beginning  prematurely  to  feel 
tbe  infirmitles  of  timo ,  is  tbe  real  cause  of  my  maladies.  At  last, 
however,  I  must  absolutely  punish  my  pocket,  and  indulge  my 
iaclinationa' by  a  short  respite  fróm  toil.  Tbe  doctors  —  swom 
Irlenda,  yon  know,  to  tbe  lawyers  —  since  they  make  common 
cause  against  manklnd,  bave  peremptorily  ordered  me  to  lie  by, 
•ad  ta  try  a  short  cearseof  air,  exercise,  social  amusements,  and 
the  waters  of  Bath.  Fortunately  tbis  is  vacation  time,  and  I  can 
«iérd  to  lese  a  few  weeks  of  emolument,  in  order,  perbaps,  to  se- 
care many  years  of  life.  I  parpose,  then,  early  next  week,  re- 
palring  to  tbat  melancholy  reservoir  of  tbe  gay,  where  persons  dance 
ofit  of  life  and  are  ilddled  across  the  Styx.  In  a  word ,  I  shall  make 
one  of  the  adventurers  after  bealtb ,  wbo  seek  tbe  goddess  at  King 
Bladud*s  piimp  -  room.  Wili  you  and  dear  Lucy  Join  me  there  ?  I  ask 
It  of  yonr  friendship,  and  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  neilberof  yoawUl 
•hrink  aghast  at  the  proposai  of  solacing  your  invalid  relation.  At 
Che  same  t;^ne  tbat  I  am  recovering  bealtb,  my  pretty  niece  wlll  he 
avenging  Plato,  by  consigning  to  bis  dominion»  many  a  better  and 
yeunger  bere  in  my  stead.  And  it  will  be  a  doublé  pleasure  to  me  to 
«ee  ali  the  heàrts,  Ac.  —  I  break  off,  for  what  can  Isay  on  tbat 
aobjeet  which  tbe  little  coquette  does  net  anticipate?  It  is  high  time 
Ihat  Lucy  sbould  see  tbe  world  ;  and  tbougb  there  are  many  at  Bath, 
above  ali  places,  to  whom  tbe  beiress  wili  be  an  object  of  interested 
attentions,  yet  there  are  also  many  in  tbat  crowded  city  by  no  means 
andeaerving  ber  notice.  AVbat  say  you,  dear  Joseph?  —  But  I 
know  already;  you  wili  net  refuse  to  keep  company  with  me  in 
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my  little  holyday,  and  Lucy's  eyes  are  already  siMurkliag  at  tlie 
ideaof  newbonnets,  Milsom  Street,  a  thoiiaand  adorerà,  aad  fbe 
Pomp-room. 

•        ^'Sver,  dear  Josepli, 

**  Yoars  affectionately, 
«  **  William  Brandon. 

**P.  S.  —  I  find  that  ìiy  friend  Lord  Mauleverer  la  at  Balh;  I 
own  that  is  an  additional  iMaon  to  take  me  thither  ;  by  a  Iettar  tram 
hlm ,  received  the  other  day,  I  aee  that  he  has  paid  yon  a  viali ,  and 
he  now  raves  abont  his  boat  and  the  beiresa.  Ah,  MisaLucy,  Miaa 
Lucy!  are  you  going  io  eonqaer  hlm  whom  ali  London  haa,  far 
years  more  than  I  care  to  teli  (yet  not  many ,  for  Manleverer  ia  alili 
young)>  aasalled  in  vain?  Answerme!'* 

This  letter  created  i  coosiderable  eieitement  ìd  Wariock 
House.  Tlie  old  squire  was  extremely  food  of  his  brother,  and 
grieved  to  the  heart  to  fiod  that  he  spolte  so  discoaragingly  of  bis 
health.  Nor  did  the  squire  for  a  moment  besitate  at  accepting  tbe 
proposai  to  join  his  distinguished  relative  at  Bath.  •  Lucy  also,  — * 
who  had  for  ber  unele ,  possibly  from  bis  profuse  yet  not  indelicate 
flattery,  a  very  great regard  aod  interest,  though  she  had  seen bnt 
little  of  hìm ,  —  urged  the  squire  to  lose  no  lime  in  arranging 
matterà  for  their  departure,  so  as  to  precede  the  barrister,  and 
prepare  every  thing  for  bis  arrivai.  Tbe  father  and  daughter  being 
thusagreed,  there  was  little  occasion  fordelay;  an  answer  to  tbe 
jnvalid's  letter  wtfis  sent  by  return  of  post,  and  on  tbe  fourtb  day 
from  their  receìpt  of  the  said  epistle,  the  good  old  squire,  bis 
daughter,  a  country  girl,  by  way  of  abigail  —  tbe  grey-beaded 
butler,  and  two  or  three  live  pets,  of  tbe  size  and  habits  most 
convenientfortravelling,  were  impelled  along  in  tbe  buge  womb 
of  the  family  coach,  on  their  vay  to  that  city  which  at  that 
time  vas  gayer,  at  least,  if  somewhat  less  splendid,  than  tbe 
roetropolìs. 

Od  the  second  day  of  their  arrivai  atBath,  Brandon  (as  in  fa- 
ture,  to  avoid  coofusion,  we  shall  cali  the  younger  brother,  giving 
to  the  elder  his  patriarchal  title  of  squire)  joined  them. 

He  was  a  man  seemingly  rather  fond  of  parade ,  though  at  heart 
he  disrelished  and  despised  it.    He  carne  to  their  lodging,  which 
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Uà  not  been  selected  io  the  very  best  part  of  the  town ,  in  a 
caniage  and  sii ,  but  attended  only  by  one  favourìte  servant. 

Ihey  foond  him  in  better  looks  and  better  spirìts  than  they 
Ud  antidpated.    Few  persons ,  when  he  liked  it ,  could  be  more 
igreeable  than  William  Brandon  ;  but  at  times  there  mixed  with 
^  eoBYersatioa  a  bitter  sarcasm ,  probably  a  habit  acquired  in  bis 
profeasion,  or  an  occasionai  Unge  of  moroie  and  haaghty  sadness, 
peisibly  the  consequence  of  bis  ill-health.     Tet  bis  disorder, 
lUchwaB  somewhatapproacbinglD  that  painfol  afiliction  the  tic 
doloarenx,  thongh  of  fits  more  rare  in  occnrrence  than  those  of 
tkit  complaint  ordinarìly  are ,  never  seemed  even  for  an  instant  to 
operate  upon  his  mood,  whatever  that  might  be.    That  disease 
worked  imseen;  not  a  musale  of  his  face  appeared  to  quiver;  the 
solile  never  vanished  from  his  mouth,  the  blandnesa  of  his  voice 
never  grew  ftint  as  with  pain ,  and,  in  the  midst  of  intense  torture, 
ki8  resolnte  and  stem  mind  conquered  every  eitemal  indication  : 
Bor  could  the  most  observant  stranger  have  noted  the  moment 
when  the  fit  attacked  or  released  him.    There  was  something  in- 
Mnitable  aboat  the  man.    You  felt  that  yon  took  his  character 
npOD  tmflt,  and  not  on  your  own  knowledge.    The  acquaintance 
of  yeiuB  would  have  left  you  equally  dark  as  to  his  vices  or  his 
virtaes.   He  yaried  often ,  yet  in  each  variation  he  was  equally  un- 
diseoferable.    Was  he  performing  a  series  of  parts ,  or  was  it  the 
erdinaty  ehanges  of  a  man's  true  temperament  that  you  beheld  in 
hnn  ?  Commonly  smooth ,  quiet ,  attentive ,  flattering  in  social  in- 
tercoune  ;  he  waa  known  in  the  senate  and  courts  of  law  for  a  cold 
asperity ,   and  a  caustic  venom ,  —  scarcely  rivalled  even  in  those 
aieas  of  contention.     It  seemed  as  if  the  bitterer  feelings  he 
checked  in  private  life ,  he  debghted  to  indulge  in  public.    Tet, 
even  there,  he  gave  not  way  to  momentary  petulance  or  gushing 
passion;  ali  aeemed  with  him  systematic  sarcasm,  or  habitual 
stemness.    He  outraged  no  form  of  ceremonial ,  or  of  society. 
Hestong,  without  appearing  oonscious  ofthesting;  and  his  an- 
tagoniit  writhed  not  more  beneath  the  torture  of  his  satire ,  than 
the  emshing  contempt  of  his  self-  command .   Cool ,  ready ,  armed 
and  defended  on  alt  points ,  sound  in  knowledge ,  unfaiUng  in  ob- 
icnration,  eq[aally  consummate  in  sophistry  when  needed  by 
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]iimse)f,  and  instantaneous  in  detecting  sophistry  in  another; 
soorning  no  art,  however  painfùl,  —  begradging  no  laboor, 
however  veighty,  —  minate  in  detail,  yet  not  the  less  compre- 
hending  the  whole  snbject  in  a  grasp  ;  such  was  the  legai  and 
public  character  William  Brandon  had  established ,  and  snch  was 
the  fame  he  joined  to  jthe  nnsnllìed  parity  of  bis  moral  repntation. 
But  to  bis  Mends  he  seemed  only  the  agreeable,  cle?er,  lively, 
and,  if  ve  may  use  the  phrase  innocently,  the  worldly 
man ,  —  never  affecting  a  snperior  sanctity,  or  an  oyer-anxiety  to 
forms,  except  upon  great  occasions;  and  rendering  hisansteriCy 
of  manners  the  more  admired ,  because  he  made  it  seem  so  unae- 
companied  by  hypocrisy. 

**  Well,"  saìd  Brandon,  as  he  sat  after  dinner  alone  vith  bis 
relations ,  and  had  seen  the  eyes  of  bis  brother  close  in  dinmal 
slumber,  —  '*tell  me,  Miss  Lucy,  what  yon  think  of  Lord 
Mauleverer  ;  do  yon  find  bim  agreeaòbie?" 

^'Yery;  toomuchso,  indeed!" 

**Too  mach  so!  that  is  an  uncommon  fault,  Lucy;  nnless 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  find  bim  too  agreeable  for  yonr 
peace  of  mind." 

**0b,  no!  there  is  little  fear  of  that.  Ali  that  I  meant  to 
express  was ,  that  he  seems  to  make  it  the  sole  business  of  bis  Kfe 
to  he  agreeable  ;  and  that  one  imagines  he  had  gained  that  end  by 
the  loss  of  certain  qualities  which  one  would  bave  liked  better." 

'  *  Umph  !  and  what  are  they  ?  '' 

'^Truth,  sincerity,  independence ,  and  honesty  of  mind." 

^*  My  dear  Lucy,  it  has  been  the  professional  study  of  my  life  te 
discover  a  man's  character,  especially  so  far  as  truth  is  concemed, 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  but  you  eicel  me  by  intuition,  if  yoa 
can  teli  wbether  there  he  sincerity  in  a  courtìer's  character  at  the 
first  interview  you  bave  with  bim/' 

'^Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  of  my  opinion,"  said  Lucy,  laughing; 
**and  I  will  teli  you  one  instanoe  I  observed  among  a  hundred. 
Lord  Mauleverer  is  rather  deaf,  and  he  imagined,  in  conversation, 
that  my  father  said  one  thing — it  was  upon  a  very  trifling  snbject 
—  the  speech  of  some  member  of  parliament  (the  lawyer  smiled}, 
wben  in  reality  he  meant  to  say  another.    Lord  Mauleverer,  in 
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the  warmest  manner  in  the  worid ,  chimed  in  vitb  him ,  appeared 
thoroughly  of  his  opinion ,  applauded  bis  sentiments ,  and  wished 
the  whole  country  of  his  mind.  Suddenly  my  father  spolte ,  Lord 
Manleterer  bent  down  his  ear,  and  found  that  the  sentiments 
he  had  so  landed  were  exactly  those  my  father  the  least  favonred. 
Mo  sooner  did  he  make  this  discovery,  than  he  wheeied  round 
again,  dexterously  and  gracefnlly,  -I  allow;  condemned  ali  that  he 
lud  before  extolled,  and  extolled  ali  that  he  had  before  abused  !  " 

'*  And is  that  ali,  Lucy?"  saidBrandon,  with  a  keener  sneer 
OD  his  llp  than  the  occasion  warranted.  '  *  Why,  that  is  what  every 
one  does;  only  some  more  graveiy  than  others.  Mauleverer  in 
society;  I,  at  the  bar:  the  minìster  in  parliament;  friend  to  friend  ; 
lover  to  mistress;  mistress  to  lover;  half  of  us  are  employed  in 
ftaying  vhite  is  black,  and  the  other  half  in  swearing  that  black 
iswhite.  Thereis  only  one  difference,  my  pretty  niece ,  between 
the  dever  man  and  the  fool;  the  fool  says  what  is  false  while  the 
coloars  stare  in  his  face  and  give  him  the  lie  ;  but  the  clever  man 
takes,  asitwere,  abrush,  and  literally  turns  the  black  into  white, 
and  die  white  into  black ,  before  he  makes  the  assertion ,  which  is 
then  tme.  The  fool  changes,  and  is  a  liar;  the  cleyer  man 
makes  the  colours  change,  and  is  a  genius.  But  this  is  not  for 
jooryoiingyearsyet,  Lucy." 

"Tet,  Ican't  see  the  necessity  of  seeming  to  agree  with  people," 
said  Lucy ,  simply  ;  **  surely  they  would  be  just  as  well  pleased  if 
JOB  diCGe^red  firom  them  civilly ,  and  with  respect?" 

"No,  Lucy,"  said  Brandon,  stili  sneering;  **to  be  liked, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  any  thing  but  compliant;  lie,  cheat, 
mike  erery  word  a  snare ,  and  every  act  a  forgery  —  but  never 
contradlct.  Agree  with  people ,  and  they  make  a  couch  for  you 
in  dieir  hearts,  Tou  know  the  story  of  Dante  and  the  buffoon. 
loth  were  entertained  at  the  court  of  the  vain  pedaot,  who  called 
Uinself  PrinceScaliger  ;  the  former  poorly,  the  latter  sumptuously. 
'How  Comes  ft,'  said  the  buffoon  to  the  poet,  Uhatlam  so  rìch 
•BdyoQsopoor?'  'I  shall  be  as  rìch  as  you/  was  the  stinging 
and  tme  reply,  *wheneyer  I  can  find  a  patron  as  like  myself  as 
Prince  Scaliger  is  like  you  !  ' 
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**Yet  my  birds/'  said  Lucy,  caressing  the  goldGneh,  whlck 
nestled  to  her  bosom ,  ** are  Dot  lìke  me ,  and  I  love  them.  Nay, 
I  often  thÌDk  I  could  love  those  better  vho  differ  from  me  the  mott 
I  feel  it  so  in  books;  —  when,  for  instance,  I  read  a  novél  or  a 
play;  and  you,  micie,  I  lìke  almost  in  proportion  to  my  perceMig 
in  myself  nothing  in  common  with  yon." 

*' Yes ,"  said  Brandon,  **yoa  have  in  common  with  me  i  lova 
for  old  storìes  of  Sir  Hugo,  and  Sir  Rupert,  and  ali  the  othar 
*  Sirs  '  of  our  mouldered  and  by-gone  race.  So  yoa  shall  siog  me 
the  ballad  about  Sir  John  de  Brandon ,  and  the  dragoo  he  slev 
in  the  Holy  Land.  We  will  adjourn  to  the  draving-room ,  not  to 
disturb  yoar  father." 

Lucy  agreed ,  took  her  unde's  arm ,  repaired  to  the  drawin^? 
room,  and,  seating  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  sang  to  U 
inspìrìting,  yet  somewhat  rude  air,  the  family  ballad  her  linde 
had  demanded. 

It  would  have  been  amnsing  to  note  in  the  rigid  face  of  the 
nardened  and  habitnal  man  of  peace  and  parchments ,  a  certaki 
enthusiasm  which  ever  and  anon  crossed  bis  check ,  as  the  venes 
of  the  ballad  rested  on  some  allusion  to,  the  knightly  House  of 
Brandon,  and  its  old  renown.  It  vas  an  early  prejudice,  breakfaig 
oat  despìte  of  himself  —  a  flash  of  character,  stricken  from  the 
hard  fossil  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  One  woold  have  sapposed 
that  the  silliestof  ali  prides  (for  the  prìdeof  money,  thoughmeaner, 
is  less  senseless) ,  family  pride ,  was  the  last  weakness  which  tt 
that  time  the  callous  and  astate  lawyer  would  have  confessed,  even 
to  himself. 

'^Lucy ,"  said  Brandon ,  as  the  song  ceased ,  and  he  gazed  od 
bis  beautiful  niece  with  a  certain  pride  in  bis  aspect ,  —  **l  long  to 
witness  your  first  appearance  in  the  world.  This  lodging,  my 
dear ,  is  not  fit  —  but  pardon  me  !  what  I  was  about  to  say  is  this; 
your  father  and  yourself  are  bere  at  my  invitation,  and  in  my  house 
you  must  dweli  :  you  are  my  guests ,  not  mine  host  and  hostess. 
I  have,  therefore,  already  directed  my  servant  to  secure  me  i  house, 
and  provide  the  necessary  establishment;  and  I  make  no  doubt, 
as  he  is  a  quick  fellow,  that  within  three  days  ali  will  he  ready.  Ton 
must  then  he  the  magnet  of  my  abode,  Lucy;  and,  meanwhile, 
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JOB  Bost  eiplain  thìs  to  my  brother,  and,  for  you  know  bis  jealoas 
hoipitaliCy,  obtain  his  acquìescence." 
'  Bnt — "  began  Lucy. 

'But  me  no  buts,"  said  Brandon,  quìckly,  but  vith  an 
lAelioiuite  tone  of  vilftilDess;  *'and  now,  as  I  fèel  Tery  much 
btigoed  ìnth  my  joarney,  you  must  allow  me  to  seek  my 
fWB  foom." 

"IwiU  condact  you  to  ìt  myself,"  saidLacy,  for  she  was 
iBiioas  to  shew  ber  falber's  brotber  the  care  and  foretbonght  wbich 
ihe  had  lavisbed.  on  ber  arrangements  for  bis  comfort.  Brandon 
IbQowed  ber  into  an  apartment,  whìch  bis  eye  knew  at  a  glance 
M  beai  snbjected  to  that  female  saperìntendence  wbicb  makes 
nehuMslromìdiat  men  reject  as  insigniflcant;  and  be  tbanked 
htt  with  more  than  bis  nsual  amenity,  for  tbe  grace  wbich  bad 
pniided  OTer,  and  the  kindness  wbich  bad  dictated ,  ber  j^repara- 
tions.  As  soon  as  be  was  lefl  alone ,  he  wbeeled  bis  ann-chair 
Mirthe  clear,  brigbt  fire,  and  resting  bis  face  npon  bis  band, 
il  the  tttitode  of  a  man  wbo  prepares  bimself ,  as  it  were ,  for  the 
irtrigence  of  meditation ,  be  muttered  :  — 

**Te8!   tbese  women  are,  first,  what  Natnre  makes  them, 

■i  tbat  i8  good:  neit,  what  we  make  them,  and  that  is  evil! 

Kaw,  conld  I  persuade  myself  that  we  ought  to  be  nice  as  to  the 

mwepnt  tbese poor  pnppets  to,  I  should  shrink  from  enforcing 

te  desihiy  wbich  I  bave  marked  for  this  giri.    But  that  is  a  pitlfàl 

ttuideration ,  and  be  is  bnt  a  siUy  player  who  loses  bis  money 

far  the  sake  of  preserving  bis  connters.    So  the  young  lady  must 

p  as  another  score  to  the  fortnnes  of  William  Brandon.    After 

ìB,  wbo  snffbrs?  —  Not  she.  She  will  bave  wealth,  raok,  bonour  : 

f dilli  Boiler,  to  yield  so  pretty  and  pure  a  gem  to  the  coronet 

<f  —  faiigb  !  How  I  despise  tbat  dog  !  but  how  I  could  hate,  crush, 

■tnijk  Idm,  could  I  believe  that  be  despised  me  !  Could  be  do  so? 

Ij^A!  No,  I  baTe  resolved  royself,  that  is  impossible.  Wefl,  let 

■ebope  tbat  matrimoniai  point  will  be  settled  ;  and  dow,  let  me 

SBMidBr  what  neit  step  I  shall  take  for  myself —  myself!  —  ay  — 

^mysdf  !  —  with  me  perìsbes  the  last  male  of  Brandon.    But 

te  lifbl  ahall  not  go  out  under  a  bushel." 

is  be  said  this,  the  soliloquist  sunk  into  a  more  absorbed,  and 
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a  sileni  revery»  from  vhich  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entraDce  of 
his  servant.  Brandon,  who  was  oe?er  a  dreamer,  saTe  wheo  alone, 
broke  at  once  from  his  reflections. 

*'Yoahaveobeyed  myorders,  Bariow?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  ansvered  the  domestic.  '*I  ha^e  takeo  tbe 
best  house  yet  nnoccnpied ,  and  when  Mrs.  Roberta  (Brandoa'a 
housekeeper)  arrìves  from  London,  every  thing  vili,  I  trust,  be 
cxactly  to  yoar  wishes," 

*  *  Good  !    Ànd  you  gave  my  note  to  Lord  Maaleverer  ?  " 

**With  my  own  hands,  Sir;  his  lordship  will  await  yoa  it 
home  ali  to-morrow." 

**yery  well!  and  now,  Barlow,  see  that  your  room  is  withlii 
cali  (bells,  thoagh  known,  were  not  common  at  that  day), 
and  give  out  that  I  am  gone  to  bed ,  and  must  not  be  distoriied* 
What's  the  hour?" 

**  Jilst  on  the  stroke  of  ten ,  Sir/' 

'*  Place  on  that  table  my  letter-case ,  and  the  inkstand.  Look 
in,  to  help  me  to  undress,  at  half-past  one  ;  I  shall  go  to  bed  atthat 
honr.  And  —  stay  —  be  6ure ,  Barlow ,  that  my  brother  beliem 
me  retired  for  the  night.  He  does  not  know  my  babits,  aod 
will  Yei  himself  if  he  thinks  I  sit  up  so  late  in  my  present  atale 
of  health." 

Drawing  the  table  with  its  writing  appurtenances  near  to  hb 
master,  the  servant  left  Brandon  once  more  to  his  thoughts  or 
his  occupations. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"Servant.    6et  a\ray ,  I  say ,  vrxA  dat  nastj  beli. 
P  a  n  eh.        Do  you  cali  this  a  bellt  (patting  it)  It  is  an  oi^an! 
Servant.    I  say  it  ìb  a  beli  —  a  nasty  beli. 
Punch.        I  say  it  ìb  an  organ  (striking  him Ufith  it),  —  Wliat 

do  you  say  it  is  nnw.1 
Servant.    A n  organ,  Nr.  Punch!" 

The  Tragical  Comedy  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

The  next  morning,  beforeLucy  and  ber  father  had  left  their 
apartments,  Brandon,  who  was  a  remarkably  early  riser,  had 
disturbed  the  luxurious  Maaieverer  in  his  first  slamber.   AlthoQgh 
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ie  comiier  possessed  a  villa  some  miles  from  Bath,  he  preferred 
àlodging  in  the  town»  both  as  being  warmer  than  a  rarely  inhabited 
eoantrj-house,  and  as  being  to  an  indolent  man  more  immediately 
cooTenìent  for  the  gaieties  and  the  waters  of  the  medicinal  city. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  had  rabbed  his  eyes,  stretched  himself,  and 
inpared  himself  for  the  nntimeons  coUoquy,  Brandon  poured 
MiUs  ezeoses  for  the  honr  he  had  chosen  for  a  visit. 

"Uention  it  not,  my  dear  Brandon,"  said  the  good-natured 
MUemao,  with  a  sigh;  *'Iam  giad  at  any  hour  to  see  you ,  and 
In  Ycry  aure  that  vhat  yon  bave  to  commnnicate  is  always  worth 
iMtaimgto." 

"It  was  only  npon  public  business ,  though  of  rather  a  more 
ii^ortant  descrìption  than  usuai ,  that  I  ventured  to  disturb  you," 
aenrercd  Brandon,  seàting  himself  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside. 
"Ibis  moming  —  au  hour  ago  —  I  received  by  private  express  a 
lelter  from  London ,  stating  that  a  new  arrangement  will  positively 
he  made  in  the  cabinet  ~  nay ,  naming  the  very  promotions  and 
chinges.  1  confess,  that  as  my  name  occurred,  as  also  your  own, 
ia  thcse  nominations ,  1  was  aniious  to  bave  the  benefit  of  your 
neeesanlly  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject,  as  veli  as  of 
foar  adtice/' 

'*Beally,  Brandon/'  said  Mauleverer,  with  a  half-peevish 
utìhf  "any  other hour  in  the  day  v^ould  bave  done  for  *thebu- 
liiiesB  of  the  nation,'  as  the  newspapers  cali  that  troublesome  farce 
ire  go  througb  ;  aud  I  had  imagined  you  would  not  have  broken  my 
nightly  slumbers ,  except  for  something  of  real  importance  —  the 
dieeovery  of  a  new  beauty ,  or  the  invention  of  a  ne^v  dish."  , 

"Neitherthe  one  northe  other  could  you  have  expected  from 
me,  my  dear  lord,"  rejoined  Brandon.  *'You  know  the  dry 
tiìfles  in  which  a  lawyer's  lìfe  wastcs  itself  away  ;  and  beauties  and 
dishes  have  no  attraction  for  us ,  except  the  former  he  damsels 
deserted,  and  the  latter  patents  invaded.  But  my  news,  after 
aU,  is  worth  hearing ,  uniess  you  have  heard  it  before." 

'*Not  I!  but  I  suppose  I  shall  bear  it  in  the  course  of  the  day: 
priy  Heaven  I  be  not  seot  for  to  attend  some  piagne  of  a  council. 
Begin!" 
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"In  the  first  place,  Lord  Dnberiy  resoWes  to  resign,  miless 
this  negotiation  for  peace  be  made  a  eabìnet  qaesUon.'* 

**  Pshaw  !  let  him  resign.  I  bare  opposed  the  peaee  so  long, 
thatitisoatoftheqaestioD.  Ofcourse,  Lord  Wanstead  wUl  noi 
thiakofit,  aad  he  may  connt  on  my  boroughs.  A  peace!  shame- 
fal,  disgraceful,  dastardly  proposition  !  " 

**But,  my  dear  lord,  my  lettersays,  that  this  nneipeeted 
firmness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dnberiy  bas  produced  so  great  àsflo- 
sation ,  that ,  seeiog  the  impossibility  of  formiDg  a  dnrable  adUut 
without  him,  the  kiog  bas  conseoted  to  the  negotUtioo,  ai 
Duberly  stays  io  !  " 

*'  The  devil  !  —  what  next?" 

''Raffden  and  Sternbold  go  out  in  favonr  of  Baldwin  txA 
Charlton  and  in  the  hope  that  yon  vili  lend  your  aid  to  — " 

**l!"  saidLordManleverer,  very  angrily;  ''I  lend  myaidto 
Baldwin,  theJacobin,  and  Charlton,  thesonofabrewer!" 

*  '  Yery  tme  !  "  continued  Brandon .  *  *  But  in  the  hope  that  yw 
might  be  persnaded  to  regard  the  new  arrangements  with  an  ifr- 
dnlgent  eye,  yon  are  talked  of  instead  ofthe  Duke  of  —  for  the 
Yacant  garter  and  the  office  of  chamberlain." 

'*  Yon  don*t  meau  it  !  "  cried  Manleverer,  startìng  from  bis  bed. 

**  A  few  other  (but ,  I  hear ,  chiefly  legai)  promotions  are  to  be 
made.  Among  the  rest,  my  learned  brother,  the  democrat 
Sarsden ,  is  to  haye  a  silk  gown  ;  Cromwell  is  to  be  attomey- 
general  ;  and ,  between  onrselves ,  they  bave  offered  me  a  judge- 
ship." 

'* But  the  garter!"  said  Manleverer,  scarcely  hearing  the  rest 
ofthe  lawyer's  news,  —  '*the  whole  object,  aìm,  and  ambitioa 
ofmylife.  How  truly  kind  in  the  king !  After  ali,"  continued  the 
earl ,  laughing,  and  tbrowiug  himself  back ,  '^opinions  are  variable 
—  truth  is  not  uniform  —  the  times  change ,  not  we  —  and  ve 
must  bave  peace  instead  of  war  !  " 

**  Your  maxims  are  indisputable ,  and  the  conclusion  yon  come 
to  is  exccllent ,"  said  Brandon. 

**Why,  yon  and  I,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  earl,  "who 
know  men ,  and  who  bave  li?ed  ali  our  liyes  in  the  world,  must 
iaugh  behind  the  scenes  at  the  cant  we  wrap  in  tinsel ,  and  send 
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«ut  lo  stalk  aeross  the  stage.  We  know  that  onr  Corìolanm  of  Tory 
iotegritf  la  a  corporal  kepi  by  a  prostitute  ;  and  the  Bnitns  of  Whig 
Itety  is  a  laeqaey  tnraed  out  of  place  for  stealing  the  spoons  ;  but 
vemustnot  teli  thisto  the  world.  So,  Brandon,  yoa  must  irrite 
M  a  apeech  for  the  next  sessiou ,  aud  he  sure  it  has  plenty  of 
gBMral  ?«^Timg ,  aud  concludes  with  *  my  bleeding  country  !  '  " 

The  lawyer  smiled.  *'You  consent  then  to  the  expulsion  of 
StefnboldandRaflRlen?  for,  after  ali,  that  is  the  question.  Oor 
Bridsh  tessei,  as  the  d —  d  metaphor-moogcrs  cali  the  state,  car- 
ries  the  public  good  safe  in  the  hold  like  brandy;  aud  it  is  only 
tlwDfear,  storm,  or  the  devil  roakes  the  rogucs  quarrcl  among 
themselTes,  and  break  up  the  casks,  that  one  gets  above  a  thimble- 
Adi  at  a  time.  We  shouid  go  on  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the 
vorid  for  erer,  if  the  ministers  had  not  takeu  to  tight  among  ihem- 

SBlfSS." 

^As  for  Stemhold,"  said  the  earl,  **'t  is  a  vulgar  dog,  and 
vated  for  economica]  reform.  Bcsides,  I  don't  know  him  ;  hemay 
1»  to  the  de?il ,  for  aught  I  care  :  but  Hafrden  must  he  dealt  hand- 
Mfflely  with,  or,  despite  the  garter,  I  vili  fall  back  among  the 
Whigs,  who,  after  ali,  give  tolerable  dioners." 

"Bafwhy,  mylord,  mustRaffden  be  treated  better  ihanhis 
broiherrecusant?" 

"Because  he  sent  me ,  in  the  handsomest  manner  possible ,  a 
pipe  of  that  wonderful  Madeira ,  which  you  know  I  consider  the 
dUef  grace  of  my  cellars,  and  he  gave  up  a  canal  navigation  bill, 
vUdi  woold  bave  enriched  bis  whole  county ,  when  he  knew  that  it 
voflld iiqure  my  property.  No ,  Brandon ,  curse  public  cant  ;  we 
knov  what  that  is.  But  we  are  gentlemen ,  and  our  private  friends 
Brastnotbe  thrown  to  the  dèvil,  —  uniess,  at  least,  we  doitìn 
the  dvileat  manner  we  can." 

"Fear  not,"  said  the  lawyer;  ** you  bave  only  to  say  the  word, 
aod  the  cabinet  can  cook  up  an  embassy  to  Owhyhee ,  and  send 
Balfden  there  with  a  stipend  of  five  thousand  a-year." 

"Ah  !  that  's  weil  thought  of  ;  or  we  might  give  him  a  grant  of 
ahundred  thousand  acres  in  one  of  the  colonies,  or  let  him  buy 
crown-land  at  a  discount  of  eighty  per  cent.    So  that  's  settied.' 

Paul  ClUjrord,  li 


** 
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''▲ndiiow,  my  dear  friend/'  saidBraodon,  ''Iwill  teli  jon 
fraokly  why  I  come  so  early  ;  I  am  required  to  give  a  hasty  answer 
io  the  proposai  /  have  received ,  namely ,  of  the  judgeship.  Yoar 
opinion?" 

'*À  judgeship!  youajudge?  What!  forsake  yonr  brìUiant 
career  for  so  petty  a  dignity  ?  —  you  jesl  !  " 

*'  Not  at  ali ,  —  listen.  Tou  know  how  bitterly  I  have  opposed 
this  i^ace ,  and  what  hot  enemies  I  have  made  among  the  nev 
frìends  of  the  administration  :  on  the  one  hand ,  these  enemies  ia- 
sistonsacrificingme;  and  on  the  other,  if  I  were  to  stay  in  the 
Lower  House  and  speak  for  what  I  have  before  opposed ,  I  should 
forfeit  the  support  of  a  great  portion  of  my  own  party  :  hated  by  one 
body,  and  mìstrusted  by  the  other,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  ceases  to  be  an  object.  It  is  proposed  that  I  should  retire 
on  the  dignity  of  a  judge ,  with  the  positive  and  pledged,  though 
secret,  promise  of  the  first  vacancy  among  the  chìefs.  The  place 
ofchiefjusticeorchiefbaron  is  indeed  the  only  fair  remuneration 
for  my  surrender  of  the  gains  of  my  profession ,  and  the  abandoa- 
ment  of  my  parliamentary  and  legai  career;  the  title,  vhich  will 
of  course  be  attached  to  it,  might  go  (atleast,  by  an  excrtion  of 
interest,)  to  the  eldest  son  of  my  niece,  in  case  she  married  a  com- 
moner:  —  or,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  '*her  second  son  in 
case  she  married  a  peer." 

**Ha  —  tnie  !  "  said  Mauleverer  quickly ,  and  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  thought;  **and  your  charming  niece,  Brandon, 
would  be  worthy  of  any  honour  either  to  her  children  or  hcrself. 
Tou  do  not  know  how  struck  I  was  with  her  ;  there  is  something  so 
graceful  in  her  simplicity  ;  and  in  her  manner  of  smoothing  down 
the  little  rugositiesofWarlock House,  there  was  so  genuine  and 
so  easy  a  dignity,  that  I  declare  I  almost  thought  myself  young 
again ,  and  capabie  of  the  self-cheat  of  believing  myself  in  love. 
But,  oh!  Brandon,  imagine  me  at  your  brother's  board!  —  me, 
for  whom  ortolans  are  too  substantial ,  and  who  feel ,  when  I  tread» 
the  slightest  inequality  in  the  carpets  of  Toumay  !  —  imagine  me, 
dear  Brandon ,  in  a  black  wainscot  room ,  hung  round  with  your 
ancestors  in  brown  wigs  with  posies  in  their  button-holes , -^  tu 
immense  fire  on  one  side ,  and  athorough  draught  on  the  other, — 
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a  hDge  circle  of  beef  before  me ,   smokiag  like  Yesuvias ,    and 

tffice  BB  laiQ^,  —  a  platef ol  (the  piate  was  pewter  —  ìs  there  not  a 

iMfal  80  called?  )  of  this  mingled  flame  and  lava  sent  under  my 

lerj nostri],  and apon pain  of  ill-breedìng  to be  dcspatcbed  down 

Bf  proper  month,  —  an  old  gentleman  in  fustian  breectaes  and 

iwsted  stockings ,  by  way  ofabutler,  filling  me  a  canofale, — 

ad  jour  worthy  brother  asking  me  if  I  would  not  prefer  port ,  —  a 

lem  footaiao  in  liyery,  (such  a  livery,  ye  gods!)  scarlet,  blue, 

jeUow,  and  green,  a  rainbow  ili  made!  on  the  opposite  side  of 

tketable  lookingat  the  ^ Lord 'with  eyes  and  mouth  equally  open, 

ind  largo  enongh  to  svallow  me ,  —  and  your  excellent  brother 

Unuelf  at  the  head  of  the  table  gloving  through  the  mists  of  the 

beef,  like  the  rising  sun  in  a  sign-post  ;  —  and  thcn ,  Brandon, 

tnmfaig  firom  this  image,  behold  beside  me  the  fair,  delicate, 

aiistocralic,  yet  simple  loveliness  of  your  niece,  and  — butyou 

look  angry  —  I  ha?e  offended  you." 

It  was  high  time  for  Maulevcrer  to  ask  that  question  ;  for, 
dmìng  the  whole  of  the  earl's  recital ,  the  dark  face  of  bis  com- 
panion  had  literally  burnt  with  rage :  and  bere  we  may  obscne 
how  generally  sel&shness,  which  makes  the  man  of  the  world, 
preyents  its  possessor,  byasortofparadox,  frombeing  con- 
sammately  so.  ForMauleverer,  occupied  by  the  pleasure  he 
ftlt  at  his  own  wit,  and  never  haviog  that  magic  sympathy  with 
others,  which  creates  the  incessantly  keen  observer,  had  not,  for 
a  moment,  thought  that  he  was  offending  to  the  quick  the  hidden 
prideofthelawyer.  Nay,  so  little  did  he  suspect  Brandon's  real 
veaknesses,  that  he  thought  bim  a  philosophcr,  who  would  bave 
liDi^ied  alike  at  principles  and  people ,  however  uear  to  bim  might 
Ile  the  latter ,  and  however  important  the  former.  Mastering  by  a 
single  effort ,  which  restored  his  cheek  to  its  usuai  steady  bue ,  the 
OQtvard  signsofhisdispleasure,  Brandon  rejoìned. 

"Offend  me!  by  no  means,  my  dear  lord.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  paìnful  situation  in  an  old  country  gentleman's  house, 
which  has  not  for  centuries  ofTered  scenes  fit  for  the  presence  of  so 
distinguished  a  guest.  Never,  I  may  say,  since  the  time  when 
Sir  Charles  de  Brandon  cotertained  Elizabeth  at  Warlock;  and 
your  ancestor  (you  know  my^  old  musty  studics  on  those  points  of 
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obscnre  antiqnity) ,  JohaManleTerar,  wfao  iras  a  nofed  gddimiUi 
of  London ,  sapplied  the  piate  for  the  occasion."  ^ 

**Fairlyretorted/'  said  Manlererer,  smiling;  for  thougfa  the 
earl  had  a  great  contempt  for  low  birth,  seton  higbplieeSf  in 
otber  men,  he  was  atterly  voìd  of  prìde  for  his  o^n  family.  **Fairly 
retorted  !  but  I  never  meant  any  thing  else  bnt  a  langh  at  your 
brother'shousekeeping;  ajoke,  snrely,  permitted  to  a  mao  whose 
own  fastidiousness  od  these  matterà  is  so  standing  a  jest.  Ba^ 
by  heayens ,  Brandon  !  to  tum  from  these  sabjeets ,  your  niece  is 
the  prettiest  girl  I  bave  seen  for  twenty  years;  and  if  sbe  mìM 
forget  mybeing  the  descendant  of  John  Manleverer,  the  noted 
goldsmith  of  London ,  sbe  may  be  Lady  ManleTerer  as  soon  ai  she 
pleases." 

*'Nay,  now,  let  ns  be  serions,  and  talk  of  the  jadgeshq[i,'* 
said  Brandon ,  affecting  to  treat  the  proposai  as  a  joke. 

'*  By  the  soul  of  Sir  Charles  de  Brandon ,  I  am  serious  !  "  ciied 
the  earl  ;  *'  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  pay  niy  re^ 
spects  to  your  niece  to-day  —  not  with  my  oiTer  in  my  band,  yet 
—  for  it  must  be  a  love  match  on  both  sides."  And  the  Bui, 
glancing  towards  an  opposite  glass ,  which  reflected  bis  attenuated 
but  comely  features ,  beneath  his  velvet  night-cap ,  trimmed  wìth 
H  e  e  b  I  i  n ,  laugbed  hai  f-triumphantly  as  he  spoke. 

A  sneer  just  passed  the  lips  of  Brandon,  and  as  instantly 
yanished  ;  while  Mauleverer  continued  :  — 

'*And  as  for  the  judgeship,  dear  Brandon,  I  advise  yoa  to 
accept  it,  thougb  you  know  best;  and  I  do  think  no  man  vnìì 
stand  a  fairer  chance  of  the  chief-justiceship  :  or,  thougfa  it  be 
somewhat  unusual  for  '  common 'lawyers,  why  not  the  woolsack 
itself?  As  you  say,  the  second  son  of  your  niece  might  inherii 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage  !  " 

'^Well,  Iwill  considerof  it  favourably,"  said  Brandon,  and 
soon  aflerwards  be  left  the  nobleman  to  renew  bis  broken  repose. 

**I  can't  laugh  at  that  man,''  said  Mauleverer  to  himself,  as 
he  tumed  round  in  his  bed,  *'  thougb  he  bas  much  that  I  should 
laugh  at  in  anotber  ;  and  faith ,  there  is  one  little  matter  I  might 
well  scorn  bim  for ,  if  I  were  not  a  philosopher.  'T  is  a  pretty  girl, 
bis  niece,   and  with  proper  instructions  might  do  one  credit; 
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besidtt,  she  has  60,000  :£  ready  money;  and,  faith,  I  have  not 
a  shilling  for  my  own  pleasure,  thougta  Ihave,  or,  alas!  bad, 
fiftydMHiMnd  ar-year  for  that  of  my  establishment!  In  ali  prò- 
bibility,  she  vili  he  the  lavyer's  heiress,  and  he  must  bave  made, 
itleast,  asmuch  again  as  ber portion ;  nor  is  he,  poor  devil,  a 
Tny  good  life.  Horeover,  if  he  rise  to  the  peerage?  and  the  se- 
cond  son  —  Well!  veli!  it  will  not  be  such  a  bad  match  for  tbe 
gddsmith's  descendant  either!" 

With  that  thooght.  Lord  Mauleverer  fcll  asleep.  He  rose  about 
Booo,  dressed  himself  with  unusual  pains,  and  was  just  going 
Mi  on  a  TÌ8Ìt  to  Hiss  Brandon ,  wben  he  suddenly  remembered 
alt  her  anele  had  not  mentioned  ber  address  or  bis  own.  He  re- 
feired  to  the  Jawyer's  note  of  the  preceding  evening;  no  direction 
WM  inscrìbed  on  it  ;  and  Mauleverer  was  forced ,  with  much 
dugrin,  to  forego  for  that  day  the  pleasure  he  bad  promised 
himself. 

In  trath,  the  wary  lawyer,  who,  as  we  bave  said,  despised 
ihow  and  oatward  appearances  as  much  as  any  man ,  was  yet 
MDiible  of  their  effect  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover;  and*moreover, 
Lord  Maiileyerer  was  one  whose  babits  of  life  were  calculated  to 
araitte  a  certain  degree  of  vigilance  on  points  of  bousehold  pomp, 
Cfeo  in  the  most  unobservant.  Brandon  therefore  resolved  that 
Laey  shoold  not  be  visited  by  her  admirer,  till  the  removal'to  their 
'  Mw  abode  was  effected  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  third  day  from  that  on 
vUeh  MànleYerer  bad  beld  with  Brandon  the  ioterview  we  bave  re- 
eorded ,  that  the  earl  received  a  note  from  Brandon ,  seemingly 
tnming  only  on  politicai  matters ,  but  inscrìbed  with  the  address 
•ad  direction  in  full  form. 

Ifanleverer  answered  it  in  person.  He  found  Lucy  at  home, 
ind  more  beautiful  than  ever;  and  from  that  dayhis  mind  was 
nude  up ,  as  the  mammas  say   and  bis  visits  became  Constant. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

**  The  blessins  of  «a  hereditary  nobilita  —  the  hoaonrftble  prò- 
feision  of  the  Iftw.*'  —  Common  Phrates. 

"There  is  a  festÌTal  irhere  knighta  and  daaies« 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appear.  .  ■  •  ♦ 

«■«■■■ 
*■«•■■ 

*T  ìa  he  —  how  carne  he  thence!  —  vrhàt  doth  be  heret** 

Lara, 

There  are  two  charmiDg  sitaati'ons  in  life  for  a  woman  :  one» 
the  first  fresboess  of  heiress-ship  aad  beauty;  the  other ,  youthiàl 
widovhood  wUb  a  large  jointure.  It  was  at  least  Lncy's  foitune  to 
eDJoy  the  first.  No  sooner  was  she  fairly  launcbed  iato  the  gay 
"world ,  than  she  became  the  object  of  universal  ìdolatry.  Crowds 
followed  her  wherever  she  movcd:  nothÌDg  was  talked  of,  or 
dreamedof,  toasled,  orbettedon,  butLucyBraDdon;  evenber 
simplicity,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  fine  life ,  enhanced 
the  é  e  1  a  t  of  her  reputation.  Somehow  or  other ,  y  o  u  d  g  people 
of  the  genller  sex  are  rarely  ill-bred ,  even  in  their  eccentricities; 
and  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  grace  in  inexperìence.  Her  aode, 
who  accompanied  her  eyery  where ,  himself  no  slight  magnet  of 
attraclion ,  viewed  her  success  Ti^ilh  a  complacent  triumph  which 
he  sufTcred  no  one  but  ber  father  or  herself  to  detect.  To  the 
smooth  coolness  of  bis  manner ,  nothing  would  bave  seemed  more 
foreign  than  pride  at  the  uotice  gained  by  a  beauty,  or  exultation 
at  any  favour  won  froni  the  caprices  of  fashion.  As  for  the  good 
old  squire,  one  would  bave  imagined  hlm  far  more  theinvalid  than 
bis  brother.  He  was  scarcely  ever  seen  ;  for  though  he  went  erery 
where ,  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  slnk  into  a  corner  the 
moment  they  enter  a  room.  Whoever  discovered  him  in  his  retreat, 
beld  out  their  hands,  and  exclaimed,  '^God  bless  me!  —  yon 
bere  !  we  have  not  seen  you  for  this  a^c  !  "  Now  and  then ,  if  in  a 
Tery  dark  niche  of  the  room  a  card-table  had  been  placed,  the 
worlhy  gentleman  toiled  ihrough  an  obscure  rubber,  but  more 
frequently  he  sat  wìth  his  hands  clasped ,  and  bis  mouth  open, 
counting  the  number  of  caodles  in  the  room,  or  calculating  **  wben 
that  d— d  music  would  be  over.' 
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Iordlbiile?erer,  thoagh  a  polished  and  conrteoas  man,  whose 

gnitobject  was  necessarìly  to  ingratiate  hìmself  vith  the  father  of 

Ms&teoded  bride,  had  a  horror  of  being  bored,  which  surpassed 

lilotherfeelìngsinhismiiìd.    Hecouldnot,  therefore,  persuade 

i^self  to  submìt  to  the  melancholy  duty  of  listeniDgto  the  squire's 

''Med  speeches  long  drawn  out."    He  always  glided  by  the 

ionest  man's  station,  seemingly  m  an  exceeding  hurry,  with  a 

''Ali,  my  d  e  a  r  Sir ,  how  do  yoa  do  ?    How  delighted  I  am  to  see 

job!  —  And  your  incomparable  daughter?  —  Oh,  theresheis! 

^  pardon  me,  dear  Sir — you  see  my  attraction  —  anplaisir!" 

Lucy,  indeed,  who  never  forgot  any  one(except  herselfocca- 

lioiiaUy),  sou^t  ber  father's  retreat  as  often  as  she  was  able  ;  but 

ker  engagements  were  so  incessant,  that  she  no  sooner  lost  one 

^rtner,  than  she  was  claimed  and  carried  off  by  auother.    How- 

erer,  the  squire  bore  bis  solitude  wilh  tolerable  cheerfulness,  and 

always  declared  that  *'  he  was  very  weilamused  ;  although  balls  aod 

coneerts  were  necessarily  a  little  dulJ  to  one  who  came  from  a  fine 

M  place  like  Wariock  Manor- house,  and  it  was  not  the  same 

tUng  that  pleased  young  ladies  (for,  to  them,  that  fìddiing  and 

giggling till  two  o'clock  in  the  momiug  might  he  a  very  pretty 

way  of  killing  timo,)  and  their  papas!" 

What  considerably  added  to  Lucy's  celebrily,  was  the  marked 
Botice  and  admiration  of  a  man  so  high  in  rank  and  ton  asLord 
ManleYerer.  That  personage,  who  stili  retained  much  of  a  youlh- 
fol  mind  and  tomper,  and  who  was  in  bis  nature  more  careless  than 
baughty,  preserved  little  or  no  state  in  bis  intercourse  wìth  the 
social  reyellers  at  Bath.  He  cared  not  whither  he  went ,  so  tbat^e 
va»  in  the  train  of  the  young  beauty  ;  and  the  most  fastidious 
Dobleman  of  the  English  court  was  seen  in  every  second  and  third 
Me  set  of  a  great  watering-place,  the  attendant,  the  flirt,  and  often 
the  rìdicuio  of  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  and  almost  iusignifìcant 
country  squire.  Despite  the  bonour  of  so  distinguished  a  lover, 
and  despite  ali  the  novelties  of  her  situation ,  the  pretty  head  of 
Lucy  Brandon  was  asyet,  however,  perfectly  untumed  ;  and  as  for 
her  heart,  the  only  impression  that  it  had  ever  received,  was  made 
by  that  wandering  guest  of  the  village  rector ,  whom  she  had  never 
again  seen,  but  who  yetclung  to  her  imagination,  invested  not 
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only  vith  ali  the  graces  whidi  in  rìght  of  a  singolarly  hanudjBome 
persoo  he  possessed ,  —  bat  with  those  to  vhich  he  ne?er  eould 
adYance  a  claim ,  —  more  daDgerons  to  ber  peace ,  from  the  Tery 
circumstaDce  of  their  orìgin  in  her  fancy,  net  bis  merìts. 

They  had  now  been  some  little  time  at  Bath ,  and  Brandon's 
brìef  respite  was  pretty  nearly  eipired ,  when  a  pablic  ball  of  un- 
common  and  manifold  attraction  was  announced.  It  was  to  he 
graced  not  only  by  the  presence  of  ali  the  surrounding  families, 
but  also  by  that  of  royalty  itself  ;  it  being  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  people  dance  much  better,  and  eat  mnch  more  supper ,  when 
any  relation  to  a  king  is  present. 

** I must stay for  this ball,  Lncy,**  saidBrandon,  who,  after 
spending  the  day  with  Lord  Mauleverer ,  returned  home  in  a  mood 
more  than  usnaUy  cheerful  :  '* I  must  stay  (or  this  one  ball ,  Lucy, 
and  witness  yonr  complete  triumph ,  even  though  it  wìll  he  neces- 
sary  to  leave  yon  the  Yery  next  moming." 
** So  soon ! "  criefl  Lucy. 

**  So  soon  !  *'  echoed  the  uncle  with  a  smile.  '*  How  good  yoa 
are  to  speak  thus  to  an  old  valetudinarìan ,  whose  company  must 
bave  fatigued  you  to  death  ;  nay,  no  pretty  denials  I  But  the  grett 
object  of  my  visit  to  this  place  is  accomplished  :  I  bave  seen  you,  I 
bave  witnessed  your  deb  ut  in  the  great  world ,  with,  Imaysay, 
more  than  a  father's  exultation ,  and  I  go  back  to  my  dry  pursuits 
with  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  onr  old  and  withcred  genealogica! 
tree  has  put  forth  one  blossom  worthy  of  its  freshest  day." 

**UocIe!"  saidLucy,  reprovingly,  and  holding  up  her  taper 
finger  with  an  arch  smile ,  mingling  with  a  blush ,  in  which  tht 
woman's  vanity  spoke,  unknown  to  herself. 
'^Àndwhy  that  look,  Lucy?*'  saidBraadon. 
'*  Because  -*  because  —  well,  no  matter  !  you  have  been  bred 
to  that  trade  in  which,  as  you  say  yourself ,  men  teli  untruths  for 
others ,  till  they  lese  ali  truth  for  themselves.  But,  let  us  talk  of 
you,  not  me  ;  are  you  really  well  enough  to  leave  us  ?  " 

Simple  and  even  cool  as  the  words  ofLucy's  question,  whjen 
written,  appear;  in  her  mouth  they  took  so  tender,  soanxionsa 
toùe,  thatBrandon,  who  had  no  friend ,  norwife,  norchild,  nor 
any  one  in  bis  household,  in  whom  interest  in  bis  health  or  welfare 
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was  a  thing  of  comse,  and  who  was  consequently  whoUy  anac- 
eastomed  to  the  accent  of  kiadness ,  felt  himself  of  a  sadden 
Umebed  and  atrìcken. 

*'Why,  indeed,  Lncy/'  saidhe,  in  a  less  artìticial  voice  than 
thal  in  which  he  asuaUy  spoke,  **I  shouid  like  stili  to  profit  by 
yow  cares,  and  foi|;et  my  infirmities  and  pains  in  your  society; 
bat  I  cannot  ■  the  tide  of  events,  like  that  of  nature ,  vaits  not  our 
pleaaore  !  " 

"Bat  we  may  take  onr  ovn  time  for  setting  sail !  "  said  Lucy. 
"Ày,  this  Comes  oftalking  in  metaphor,"  rejoined  Brandon 
smiling;  "  they  who  begin  it,  always  get  the  vorst  of  it.    Inplain 
words,  dearLucy,  Ican  give  no  more  time  to  my  own  ailments. 
k  lawyer  cannot  play  tmant  in  term  time  without — " 
"Losingafewgnineas!''  said  Lucy,  interrupting  him 
"  Worse  than  that  —  bis  practice  and  bis  namc  !  " 
*'Better  those  than  health  and  peace  of  mind.  " 
''Ont  on  yon  —  no!"  said  Brandon,    quickly,  and  almost 
ftotely;  —  **  ve  waste  ali  the  greenness  and  pith  of  our  life  in 
itriving  to  gain  a  distinguished  slavery;  and  when  it  is  gained,  ve 
■ut  not  think  that  an  humble  independence  would  have  been  bet- 
terl    If  we  ever  admit  that  thought ,  vhat  fools  —  what  layish 
ìmIs  we  have  been  !  —    No  !  "  continued  Brandon ,  after  a  mo- 
BMDtary  pause,  and  inatone  milder  and  gayer,  though  not  less 
cfaaracteristie  of  the  man's  stubborpness  of  will  —  ^*  after  losing  ali 
yonth's  enjoyments  and  manhood's  leisure ,  in  order  that  in  age, 
ttemind,  the  all-HM)nquering  mind,  shouid  break  its  wayatlast 
iato  the  applauding  opinions  of  men ,  I  shouid  be  an  effeminate 
idler  indeed,  did  I  suffer,  —  so  long as  its  jarring parta  hold  to- 
gether,  or  so  long  as  Ihave  the  power  to  command  its  members, 
—  this  weak  body  to  frustrate  the  labour  of  its  better  and  nobler 
portion,  and  command  that  which  it  is  ordaìned  to  serve." 

Lucy  knew  not  while  she  listened,  halfinfear,  half  in  admi- 
ntion,  to  ber  singular  relation,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  thus 
spoke,  bis  disease  was  preying  upon  him  in  one  of  its  most  relent- 
Ims  moods,  without  the  power  of  wringing  from  him  a  single 
Otttward  token  of  bis  torture.  But  she  wanted  nothing  to  increase 
herpitjandaifectionforamanwho,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
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his  ordinary  surface  of  worldly  and  eool  properties  of  temperaneoff 
never  faiied  to  leave  an  indelible  impressioa  on  ali  who  had  enr 
seen  that  temperament  brokea  through  by  deeper,  thoa^  ofteo 
by  more  evil  feelìDgs. 

'*  Sball  you  go  to  Lady — 's  roat?"  asked  Brandon,  eaiB} 
slidiDg  back  into  common  topics.  "Lord  MaaleTerer  reqoested 
me  to  ask  you.  " 

**That  depends  on  you  and  my  father  !  "  said  Lucy. 

'*If  on  me,  I  answer  yes!  ''  said  Brandon.  **I  like  bearing 
Mauleverer,  especially  among  persons  who  do  not  understand 
him  :  there  is  a  refined  and  subtle  sarcasm  runnìng  through  the 
commonplaces  of  his  conversation,  which  cuts  the  good  fools,  llke 
the  invisible  sword  in  the  fable,  that  lopped  offheads,  withoutoe- 
casioning  the  owners  any  other  sensation  than  a  pleasìng  andself- 
complacent  titiliation.  How  ìmmeasurably  superior  he  is  in  man- 
ner  and  address  to  ali  we  meet  bere  ;  does'it  not  strike  you?" 

'*  Yes  —  no  —  I  can*l  say  that  il  does  exactly ,"  rejoined  Lucy* 

**  Is  that  confusion  tender?  "  thought  Brandon. 

'*  In  a  word,"  continued  Lucy,  **  Lord  Mauleverer  is  one  whon 
I  think  pleasìng,  withoutfascination;  andamusing,  withoutbril- 
liancy.  He  is  evidently  accomplished  in  mind ,  and  graceful  iu 
manner;  and  withal,  the  most  uninteresting  personl  evcr  meU" 

"  Women  bave  not  often  thought  so  !  "  said  Brandon. 

**I  cannot  believe  that  they  can  think  otherwise." 

A  certain  expression,  partaking  of  scom,  played  overBrandon'i 
hard  features.  It  was  a  noliceable  trait  in  him ,  that  wbile  he  was 
most  anxious  to  impress  Lucy  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  Lorc 
Mauleverer,  he  was  never  quite  able  to  mask  a  certain  satisfac* 
tion  at  any  jest  at  the  Earl's  expensc ,  or  any  opinion  derogatory  te 
his  general  character  for  pleasing  the  opposite  sex;  and  this  sali»- 
faction  was  no  sooner  conceived,  than  it  was  immediately  combatec 
by  the  vexation  he  felt,  that  Lucy  did  not  seem  to  share  bis  owi 
desire  that  she  sbould  become  the  wife  of  the  courtier.  There  ap- 
peared  as  if ,  in  that  respect,  there  was  a  contest  in  his  mind  be* 
tween  interest  on  one  band ,  and  private  dislike ,  or  contempi,  oi 
the  other. 
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*'  Ton  jodge  women  wrongly  !  "  said  Brtndon.  ** Ladies  neYer 
know  Mch  other;  of  ali  persons,  Mauleverer  is  best  calculated  io 
mìa  tlieiii,  and  experìence  has  proved  my  asscrtioD.  The  proudest 
lot  I  know  for  a  woman  woald  be  the  thorough  conqaest  of  Lord 
llaiile?erer;  bntitisimpossible.  He  may  be  gallant,  buthewill 
Berer  be  subdued.  He  defies  the  whole  female  world ,  and  wìth 
jostice  tnd  impunity.    Enough  of  him.    Siag  to  me ,  dear  Lucy." 

The  lime  for  the  ball  approached,  and  Lucy,  who  was  a 
diarming  girl ,  and  had  nothing  of  the  angel  about  her ,  was  suffi- 
ciendy  fondof  gaìety,  dancing,  music,  and  admiration ,  to  feel 
her  hòrt  beat  high  at  the  expectation  of  the  event.' 

At  last,  the  day  itself  came.  Brandou  dined  alone  with  Maule- 
lerer,  bavingmade  the  arrangement  that  he,  'with  the  earl,  ^las 
to  join  bis  brother  and  niece  at  the  ball.  Mauleverer ,  who  hated 
state,  except  on  great  occasions ,  vhen  no  man  displayed  ìt  with  a 
better  grace ,  never  suffered  bis  servants  to  wait  at  dinner  vhen  he 
ma  alone,  or  wllh  one  of  bis  peculiar  frìends.  The  attendants 
leaained  withont,  and  were  summoned  at  vili  by  a  beli  laid  be- 
side  the  bost. 

The  eonTersation  was  unrestraiaed. 

"I  am  perfectly  certain,  Brandon,"  said  Lord  Mauleverer, 
"Ihat  if  you  were  to  live  tolerably  well,  you  would  soon  get  the 
better  of  yonr  nenrous  complaints.  It  is  ali  poverty  of  blood ,  be- 
fiere  me.  — '  Some  more  of  the  fins ,  eh?  —  No  !  —  oh ,  bang  your 
abslemloasness ,  it  is  d— d  unfriendly  to  eat  so  little  !  Talking  of 
fins  and  friends  —  beaven  defend  me  from  ever  again  forming  an 
iUhnacy  with  a  pedantic  epicure ,  especially  if  he  puns  !  " 

*<  Why  —  what  has  a  pedant  to  do  with  fins?" 

"  I  will  teli  you  —  (Ah ,  this  Madeira  1)  —  I  suggested  to  Lord 
AiRTiae,  whoaffectsthegourmand,  what  a  capital  thing  a  dish 
iBfiiis  —  (turbot's  fins)  —  might  be  made.  *  Capital  !  '  said  he, 
iaa  raptare,  'dine  on  it  with  me  tonnorrow.'  'Yolontiers!' 
néà  I.  The  next  day ,  after  indulging  in  a  pleasing  revery  ali  the 
Bomlng  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Dareville's  cook ,  who  is  not 
liillurat  genius ,  would  accomplish  the  grand  idea ,  I  betook  my- 
ftif  pnnetoally  to  my  engagement.  Would  you  believe  it?  When 
Ihe  coTer  was  removed,  the  sacrilegious  dog  of  an  Amphitryon  had 
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pat into  the  dish Cicero  de  Finibus.    *There  isawoiiLaUfiflsi 
said  he." 

*  '  Atrocious  j est  !  "  eiclaimed  Brandon ,  solemnly • 

**  Was  il  not?  Wheoever  the  gastrooomists  set  up  a  reUglMi 
jnqaisition ,  I  trust  they  will  roast  eyery  impious  rascal  wbo  UNI 
the  divine  mystery  with  levity.  Pun  upon  cooking,  indeed!  i 
p  r 0  p  0  s  of  Dareville ,  he  is  to  come  into  the  administratioD." 

''You  astoDish  me!"  said  Brandon;  *^I  never  he«rd  tfait; 
don't  know  him .    He  has  very  little  power  ;  has  he  any  talenti " 

**  Yes ,  one  very  great  one ,  —  acquire d  thongh ! " 

"Whatisit?" 

*'Apretlywife!" 

*'My  lord!"  eidaimed  Brandon,  ahraptly,  and  half  iM 
from  his  seat. 

Maoleverer  looked  up  hastily,  and,  on  seeìng the eipreask 
of  his  companion's  face,  colonred  deeply;  therewas  a  sileneef 
some  moments. 

**Tell  me,"  said  Brandon,  indifferently,  helping  himMlf 
vegetablcs,  for  he  seldom  touched  meat;  and  a  more  amusingeo 
trast  can  scarcely  be  conceived ,  than  that  betwecn  the  eamest  e| 
curìsmofMauleverer,  and  the  careless  contempt  of  the  subUi 
art  manifested  by  his  guest:  —  *'tell  me,  you  who  necessar 
know  evcry  thing,  whether  the  government  really  is  settled, 
whether  you  are  to  bave  the  garter,  and  I  —  (mark  the  differeoec 
— -tliejudgcship." 

*^  Why  so ,  I  iraagine,  it  will  be  arranged  ;  viz.  if  yen  will  eo 
sent  to  bang  up  the  rogues ,  i  jstead  of  living  by  the  foois  !  " 

** One  may  unite  bolh  !  "  returned  Brandon.  ** But  I  beliei 
in  general ,  it  is  v  i  e  e  v  e  r  s  a ,  for  we  live  by  the  rogues ,  and  it 
only  the  fools  we  are  able  to  hang  up.  You  ask  me  if  I  will  take  t 
judgeship.  I  would  not  —  no ,  I  would  rather  cut  my  band  off 
(and  the  lawyer  spoke  with  great  bictemess)  —  forsake  my  prese 
career,  despite  of  ali  the  obstacles  that  now  encumber  it,  dk 
think  that  this  miserable  body  would  suffer  me,  for  two  J9t 
longer  to  pursue  it." 

**You  shock  me!"  said  Mauleverer,  a  little  affected,  1 
nevertheless  aj^lying  the  cayenne  to  his  cucumber  with  his  nai 
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UMrringnieetyoftact;  **yoa  shock  me,  bat  yoii  are  eoDsiderably 
betterthin  you  were." 

'*It  is  not /'  continned  Brandon ,  wfao  was  rather  speakiag  to 
Unisdf  than  to  his  friend  —  ** it  is  not  that  I  am  unable  to  con- 
qner  the  pain,  and  to  master  the  recreant  neires  ;  but  I  feel  myself 
grawing  weaker  and  weaker  beneath  the  continuai  exertiou  of  my 
remaining  powers,  and  I  shall  die  before  I  have  gained  half  my  ob- 
jeets ,  if  I  do  not  leave  the  labonrs  which  are  literally  tearìng  me  to 
pieces* 

"Bnt,**  said  Lord  Manlererer,  who  was  the  idlest  of  men, 
*'the  judgesbip  is  not  an  easy  sinecure." 

"No!  but  tbere  is  less  demand  on  the  niiind  in  that  station, 
Ihin  In  my  present  one  ;  "  and  Brandon  pansed  before  he  con- 
tiimed.  "Candidly,  Maulevercr,  do  you  not think  they  wili de- 
ceire  me?  you  do  not  think  they  mean  to  leave  me  to  this  politicai 
dealh  without  writing  *  Resurgam  '  over  the  hatchment?" 

"They dare  not!"  saldMaulererer,  quaffing  his  fourth  glass 
of  Madeira. 

*'WeIl  !  I  bave  decided  on  my  change  of  life/'  said  the  lawyer 
iHkaslìgfatsi^. 

'* So  bave  I  on  my  change  of  opinion  /'  chimed  in  the  earl.  *'  I 
vii  teli  you  what  opinions  seem  to  me  like." 

''What?"  said  Brandon,  abstractedly. 

"Trees!"  answeredMauIevercr,  quaintly.  "Iftheycanbe 
flttde  serviceable  by  standing,  don't  part  withastick;  butwhen 
Ihey  are  of  that  growth  that  sclls  well ,  or  whenever  they  shut  out  a 
fiae  prospect,  cut  them  down ,  and  pack  them  off  by  ali  man- 
Bs  of  means  !  —  And  now  for  the  seeond  course." 

^'Iwonder,"  said  the  earl,  when  our  politicai  worthieswere 
•giin  alone,  *'wbether  tbere  over  existed  a  minister  who  cared  three 
Hnwsforthe  people  —  many  care  for  their  party,  but  as  for 
Ile  country  — ** 

"It  is  ali  flddlestick!"  added  the  biwyer,  with  more  signi- 
fieance  than  grace. 

*'RIght;  itisallGddlestick,  as  you  terscly  express  if.    King, 
Gonttitution,  and  Church,  for  ever!  which,  being  interpreted, 
tot,  King,  or  Crown  influence,  judgeships,  and  garters  ;  — 
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secondly,  Constitation,  or  fees  to  thelawyer,  places  to  the  state*- 
man,  laws  for  the  neh,  aud  Game  Laws  for  the  poor;  — 
thirdly,  Church,  or  livingsfor  our  youDger  sons,  and  starvìogs 
for  their  curates  !  '' 

**Ha,  ha!"  saidBrandon,  laaghingsardonically;  '*we  knov 
human  nature  !  " 

^'  And  how  it  may  be  gulled  !  "  quoth  the  coiirtier.  * ' Here's  t 
health  to  your  niece  !  and  may  it  not  be  long  before  you  hail  ber  as 
your  friend*s  bride  !  " 

''Bride,  et  caetera,"  said  Brandon,  with  a  sneer,  meant 
only  for  bis  own  satisfaction.  '*  But,  mark  me ,  my  dear  lord,  do 
not  be  too  sure  of  ber  —  she  is  a  singular  girl ,  and  of  more  inde- 
pendente  than  the  generality  of  women.  She  will  not  tbink  of  your 
rank  and  station  in  estimating  you  ;  she  will  tbink  only  of  thebr 
owner  ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  to  you ,  wbo  know  the  sex  so 
well,  one  pian  thatitmay  not  be  unadvisable  for  you  to  pursoe* 
Don'l  let  her  fancy  you  enlirely  bers;  rouse  ber  jealous^,  piqué 
ber  prìde  —  let  ber  tbink  you  unconquerable ,  and ,  unless  she  is 
unlike  ali  women ,  she  vili  want  to  conquer  you/' 

The  earl  smiled.  ''I  must  take  my  chance  !  "  said  be ,  wilh  a 
conBdent  tono. 

'*  The  boary  coicomb  !  "  muttered  Brandon  between  bis  teetb: 
**  now  will  bis  folly  spoil  ali." 

'^'Ànd  that  reminds  me,"  continued  Mauleverer,  *'that  tùne 
wanes ,  and  dinner  is  not  over;  let  us  not  burry ,  but  let  us  be  si- 
lent,  to  enjoy  the  more.  These  truffles  in  champagne  —  do  taste 
them ,  they  would  raise  the  dead." 

The  lawyer  smiled,  and  accepted  the  kindness ,  thougb  he  left 
the  delicacy  untouched;  and  Mauleverer,  wbose  soul  was  in  bis 
piate ,  saw  not  the  beartless  rejection. 

Meanwhile ,  the  youlhful  beauty  had  already  entered  the  theatre 
of  pleasure ,  and  was  now  seated  with  the  squìre ,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  balf-filled  ball-room. 

A  gay  lady  of  the  fashion  of  that  timo ,  and  of  that  balf  and  half 
rank  to  whicb  belonged  the  aristocracy  of  Bath ,  —  one  of  tbose 
curious  persons  we  meet  with  in  the  admirable  novels  of  Miss 
Bumey,  as  appertaining  to  the  order  of  fiae  ladies,  —  made  the 
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Ife  ilth  onr  iMlreu  and  her  father,  and  pointed  ont  to  them  by 
't  Mne  the  varions  characters  that  entered  the  apartments.   She  was 

■  Mfflin  the  foli  fide  of  scandal,  when  an  unusual  sensation  was  yisible 

■  il  the  environs  of  the  door  ;  three  strangers  of  marked  mien ,  gay 

I  àesBy  and  an  air  which ,  though  differing  in  each ,  was  in  ali  alike 

II  nouufcable  for  a  sort  of  **  dashiag"  assurance,  made  their  entrée. 
I    One  was  of  uncommon  height,  aod  possessed  of  an  exceedingly 

Ine  head  of  hair;  another  was  of  a  more  qniet  and  uopretending 
a^pect,  bnt ,-  nevertheless,  he  wore  upon  his  face  a  supercUious,  yet 
■ot  flMmnioured  expression  ;  the  third  was  many  years  younger 
fhnhis  eompanions ,  strikiogly  handsome  in  face  and  figure ,  al- 
topther  of  a  batter  tasta  in  dress,  aod  possessing  a  manner  that, 
ftflog^  it  had  equal  ease ,  was  not  equally  notice^ble  for  impudence 
«dswagger. 

**  Who  can  those  be?"  said  Lucy's  female  friend  in  a  wonder^ 
hig  Ione.  **  I  never  saw  them  before  —  they  must  be  great  people 
^they  ha?e  ali  the  airs  of  pcrsons  of  quality!  —  Dear, 
hov  odd  that  f  shonld  not  know  them  !  " 

While  the  good  lady,  who,  likeall  good  ladies  of  that  stamp, 
ftoo^t  people  of  quality  had  airs ,  was  thus  lamenting  her  igno- 
nnee  of  the  new  comers ,  a  general  whisper  of  a  similar  import  was 
dready  dreulating  round  the  room  ;  —  **  Who  are  they?"  and  the 
anirenal  answer  was ,  *  *  Can't  teli  —  never  saw  them  before  !  " 

Onr  strangers  seemed  by  no  means  displeased  with  the  evident 
■d  immediate  impressiou  they  had  made.  They  stood  in  the  most 
conspieaous  part  of  the  room ,  enjoyìug ,  among  tliemselves ,.  a  low 
conrersation ,  frequently  broken  by  fits  of  laughter;  tokens,  we 
need  not  add,  of  their  super-eminently  good  breediog.  The 
beantiffiil  figure  of  the  youugest  stranger,  and  the  simple  and 
MenuDg^y  unconscious  graceof  his  attitudes,  werenot,  however, 
uworthy  of  the  admiration  he  excited  ;  and  eyen  his  laughter, 
nde  as  it  really  was ,  displayedsodazzlingasetofteeth,  and  was 
accompanied  by  such  brìlliant  eyes ,  that  before  he  had  been  ten 
minntes  in  the  room ,  there  was  scarcely  a  young  lady  under  thirty- 
nine  not  disposed  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Apparently  heedless  of  the  various  remarks  which  reaehed 
their  etra,  oor  strangers,  after  they  had  from  their  station  sulB» 
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ciently  sarveyed  the  beauties  of  the  ball,  stroUed  arm-in-arii 
through  the  rooms.  Ha?ing  sauntered  through  the  ball  and  carà» 
rooms ,  they  passed  the  door  that  led  to  the  eutranee  passage  »  and 
gazed ,  with  other  loiterers ,  apon  the  new  comers  ascending  tfie 
stairs.  Here  the  two  young  strangers  reoewed  their  whispered 
conversation ,  while  the  tallest  one,  carelessly  leanìng  against 
the  Wall ,  employed  himself  for  a  few  moments  in  thrastiog  his 
fingere  through  his  hair.  In  finishìng  this  occupation ,  the  peeuliar 
state  of  his  ruffles  foreed  itself  upon  the  observation  of  our  gentle- 
man ,  who ,  after  gazing  for  some  moments  on  an  envious  rent  in 
the  right  ruffle ,  mutteredsome  indistinct  words ,  like,  '*the  cock 
of  that  confonoded  pistol/'  and  then  tucked  up  the  mutilated  om** 
ment  with  a  peculiarly  nimble  motiou  of  the  fingers  of  his  left 
band*  the  next  moment,  diverted  by  a  new  care,  the  stranger 
applied  bis  digitai  members  to  the  arranging  and  caressing  of  t 
remarkably  splendid  brooch ,  set  in  the  bosom  of  a  shirt ,  the  rude 
texture  of  which  formed  a  singular  contras t  with  the  magpificence 
of  the  embellishment ,  and  the  fineness  of  the  one  ruMe  suiTered  by 
our  modem  Hyperion  to  make  its  appearance  beneath  his  cmna- 
mon-coloured  coat-sleeve.  Tbese  little  personal  arrangements 
completed,  and  a  dazzling  snuff-box  released  from  the  confinement 
of  a  side-pocket,  tapped  thrice ,  and  lìghteoed  of  two  pinches  of  its 
titillating  loxury,  the  stranger  now,  with  the  guardian  eye  of 
friendship ,  directed  a  searching  glance  to  the  dress  of  his  friends. 
There,  ali  appeared  meet  for  his  strictest  scrutioy,  sa  ve,  ìnde^d, 
that  the  supercilìous-lookiog  stranger  having  just  drawn  forth  in» 
gloves ,  the  lìning  of  bis  coat-pocket  —  which  was  rather  soiled 
into  the  bargain  —  had  not  returned  to  its  internai  station  ;  the  tali 
stranger,  seeing  this  little  inelegance,  kindly  thrust  three  fingers 
with  a  sudden  and  light  dive  into  his  friend's  pocket,  and 
effectually  repulsed  the  forwardoess  of  the  intrusive  lining.  The 
snpercilious  stranger  no  sooner  felt  the  touch,  than  he  started 
back ,  and  whispered  his  officious  compaoion ,  — 

**What!  amoog  friends ,  Ned!  Fie  now;  curb  the  nature  in 
thee  for  one  night,  at  least." 

Before  he  of  the  flowing  locks  had  time  to  answer ,  the  master 
ef  the  ceremonies ,  who  had  for  the  last  three  minutes  been  eyeing 
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the  strangers  throngh  his  glass ,  stepped  forward  with  a  slidiog 
bow,  and  the  handsome  gentlemau,  taking  upon  himself  the  su- 
paiinity  and  precedence  over  his  comrades ,  was  the  first  to  return 
tha  conrtesy.  He  did  this  with  so  good  a  grace ,  and  so  pleasing 
n  eipression  of  countenance,  that  the  censor  of  bows  was 
dunned  atonce»  and ,  with  a  second  and  more  profound  salutation 
aaioanced  himself  and  his  office. 

"Touwonld  like  to  dance,  probably,  gentlemen?"  he  asked, 
glindng  tt  each,  but  directing  bis  words  to  the  one  who  had  pre- 
poisessed  bim. 

*'  Ton  are  very  good ,"  said  the  comely  stranger  ;  **  and ,  for  my 
pvt,  I  shall  be  extremely  indebted  to  you  for  the  exercise  of  your 
poweis  in  my  behalf.  Allow  me  to  return  with  you  to  the  ball- 
loem,  and  I  can  there  point  out  to  you  the  objects  of  my  especial 
admiratfon." 

Ihe  master  of  the  ceremonies  bowed  as  before ,  and  he  and  his 
new  acquaintance  stroUed  into  the  ball-room ,  foUowed  by  the  two 
cwnrades  of  the  latter. 

"Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  Sir?"  inquired  the  monarch  of 
tberooms. 

"No,  indeed  !  we  only  arrived  this  evening." 

"From  London?" 

"No:  we  made  a  little  tour  across  the  country." 

*'Abl  verypleasant,  this  fine  weather." 

"  Yes  ;  especially  in  the  evenings." 

"Ohe!  —  romantici"  thought  the  man  of  balls,  as  he  re- 
jdaed  aloud,  "Why  the  nigfats  are  agreeable,  and  the  moon  is 
pirtieolariy  fa?onrable  to  us." 

*'  Net  always  !  "  qnoth  the  stranger. 

"Trae  —  trae,  the  night  before  last  was  dark  ;  but ,  in  general, 
sorely  the  moon  has  been  very  bright." 

The  stranger  was  about  to  answer,  but  checked  himself ,  and 
simply  bowed  his  head  as  in  assent. 

"I  wonder  who  thcy  are!"  thought  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies.   '*  Pray ,  Sir ,"  said  he ,  in  a  low  tone ,  *  *  is  that  gentleman 
—  that  tali  gentleman ,  any  way  relatc;d  to  Lord  —  ?   I  cannot  but 
think  I  see  a  family  likcncss." 
PmdCKfford.  12 
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**Not  in  the  least  related  to  his  lordship,"  answered  tbe 
stranger;  **but  he  ìs  of  a  famUj  that  bave  made  a  noìse  in  Che 
world  ;  though  he  (as  well  as  my  other  friend)  is  merely  t  com- 
moner!  "  layìng  a  stress  on  the  last  word. 

**Nothing,  Sir,  can  he  more  respectable  than  a  commoner  of 
family/'  relumed  the  polite  Mr.****,  ^^ithahow. 

**  I  agree  with  you ,  Sir  /'  answered  the  stranger ,  with  another. 
*'  But ,  heavens  !  "  —  and  die  stranger  started  ;  for  at  that  moment 
his  eye  caught  for  the  first  time ,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room ,  the 
youthful  and  briliiant  countenance  of  Lucy  Brandon,  —  "do  I  see 
rightiy?  or  is  that  Miss  Brandon?" 

**It  is  indeed  that  lovely  young  lady,"  saidMr.  — .  "I  coo- 
gratolate  you  on  knowing  one  so  admired.  I  suppose  that  you, 
being  blessed  with  her  acquaintance ,  do  not  need  the  formality  of 
my  introduction?" 

*'  Umph  !  **  said  the  stranger ,  rather  shortly  and  unconrteonslj 
^  "  No  !  Perhaps  you  had  better  present  me  !  " 

'*  By  what  name  sball  I  bave  that  honour ,  Sir?  "  discreetly  ia- 
,  quired  the  nomenclator. 

"Clifford!"  answered  the  stranger  ;  "Captain  Clifford!" 

Upon  this ,  the  prim  master  of  the  ceremonies ,  threading  his 
path  through  the  now  fast^filling  room ,  approached  towards  Lucy 
to  obcy  Mr.  Clifford's  request.  Meanwhile ,  that  gentleman ,  be- 
fore  he  followed  the  steps  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  place,  paused, 
and  said  to  his  friends ,  in  a  tone  careless ,  yet  not  without  com- 
mand,  *'Hark  ye,  gentlemen,  oblige  me  by  being  as  civil  and 
silent  as  ye  are  able ,  and  don't  thrust  yourselves  upon  me ,  as  you 
are  accustomed  to  do ,  whenever  you  see  n  o  opportunìty  of  in- 
dulging  me  with  that  honour  with  the  least  show  of  propriety  !  "  So 
saying,  and  waiting  no  reply ,  Mr.  Clifford  hastened  after  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies. 

"  Our  friend  grows  mighty  imperious  !  "  said  Long  Ned,  whom 
our  readers  bave  already  recognised  in  the  tali  stranger. 

"  'T  is  the  way  with  your  rising  geniuses ,"  answered  tbe  mo- 
ralising  Àugustus  Tomlinson.  *  *  Suppose  we  go  to  the  card-room, 
and  getup  a  rubber?" 

**Well  thought  of,"  said  Ned,  yawning,  —  a  thing  he  w«s 
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rery  apt to  do  in  society;  '* and  I  wìsh  nothlng  worse  to  those  who 
tiyovr  rabbers,  than  that  they  may  be  well  cleaned  by  them." 
UpoD  tUs  witticism  the  Colossus  ofRoads,  glanciog  towards  the 
f/m^  stratted  off,  arm-in-arm  with  bis  companion  to  the  card- 

IDOID. 

Dnring  this  short  conyersation  the  re-introductioo  of  Mr.  Clif- 
fRd(the  stranger  of  the  Rectory  and  deliverer  of  Dr.  Sloppcrton) 
toLncy  Brandon  had  been  effected,  and  the  band  of  the  heiress 
VIS  ilready  engaged  (according  to  the  cnstom  of  that  time)  for  the 
tvo  ensning  dances. 

It  was  abont  twenty  minutes  after  the  above  presentation  had 
likm  place ,  that  Lord  Mauleverer  and  William  Brandon  entered 
Ihe  rooms  ;  and  the  bnzz  created  by  the  appearance  of  the  noted 
peer  and  the  distingnished  lawyer  had  scarcely  subsided ,  before 
therojai  personage  expected  to  grace  *' the  festive  scene"  (as  the 
Nwspapers  say  of  a  great  room  with  plenty  of  miserable-looking 
[wopie  in  it)  arri? ed.  The  most  disagreeable  and  the  most  attrac- 
Ibe  penons  in  Europe  may  be  found  among  the  royal  family  of 
EiigUnd.  His  present  majesty ,  for  instance ,  among  the  one 
ttan;  and  as  for  the  other ,  what  say  you  to  His  Royal  Highness 
IheDnkeof  *****;  amanwho,  without  flattery,  maybesaidto 
mito  the  appearance  of  the  Hun  with  the  soni  of  the  Tandal.  The 
ireat  personage  then  at  Bath  belonged  to  the  more  pleasiog  class  of 
rayilty;  and,  in  consequence  of  certain  politicai  intrìgues,  he 
•bhed ,  at  that  time  especially ,  to  make  himself  as  popnlar  as 
pouible.  Having  gone  the  round  of  the  old  ladies ,  and  assured 
Ihem,  astheCourtJonrnal  assnres  the  old  ladies  at  this  day, 
llwttheywere  *'momiug  stars,"  and**swan-like  wonders,*'  the 
bdÌTÌdual  espied  Brandon,  and  immediately  beckoned  to  him  with 
iftmilìar  gesture.  The  smooth  but  saturnine  lawyer  approached 
Ile  royal  presence  with  the  manner  that  peculiarly  distinguished 
lim,  and  which  blended ,  in  no  ungraceful  mixture ,  aspeciesof 
liflhess,  that  passed  with  the  crowd  for  native  independence, 
rith  a  snpple  insinuation ,  that  was  usually  deemed  the  token  of 
itent  benevolence  of  beart.  There  was  somcthing,  indeed,  in 
randon's  address  that  always  pleased  the  great  ;  and  they  liked 
im  the  better,because,  though  he  stood  on  no  idle  politicai  points, 
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mere  difTerences  ìd  the  vicw  taken  of  a  hairbreadth ,  —  such  as  m 
coni  law ,  or  a  Catholic  bill  ;  alteration  in  the  church ,  or  a  refonia 
io  parliament;  yet  he  inyariably  talked  so  like  a  man  of  honooii 
(except  when  with  MauleYerer) ,  that  his  nrbanity  seemed  attacb- 
ment  io  ìndividuals;  and  his  concessions  to  power,  saerifices  of 
private  opinion  for  the  sake  of  obliging  his  friends. 

**  I  am  very  glad ,  indeed ,"  said  the  royal  personale ,  " to  sei 
Mr.  Brandon  looking  so  mach  better.  Never  was  the  crown  il 
greater  want  of  his  services;  and,  if  rumour  speak  trae,  thej 
will  soon  he  required  in  another  department  of  his  profession." 

Brandon  bowed ,  and  answered  :  — 

**So,  please  your  royal  highness,  they  will  always  be  at  Ibe 
command  of  a  king  from  whom  I  bave  eiperienced  sach  kindness, 
in  any  capaci ty  for  which  his  Majesty  may  deem  them  fitting.** 

**It  is  trae,  then!"  said  his  royal  highness,  significaodj. 
'*  I  congratulate  yon  !  The  quiet  dignity  of  the  bench  must  seemto 
you  a  great  change  after  a  career  so  busy  and  resti ess?  " 

**I  fear  I  shall  feel  it  so  at  Grst,  your  royal  highness,"  aiH 
swered  Brandon,  **  for  I  like  even  the  toil  of  my  profession  ;  andat 
this  moment,  when  I  am  in  full  practice ,  it  more  than  ever  —  bnt 
(checking  himself  at  once)  his  Majesty's  wishes ,  and  my  salìs- 
faction  in  complying  with  them ,  are  more  than  suificient  to  reikioye 
any  momentary  regret  I  might  otherwise  bave  felt  in  qoitting  those 
toils  which  bave  now  become  to  me  a  second  nature." 

**It  is  possible,"  rejoined  the  royal  individuai,  *<that  hit 
Majesty  took  into  consideration  the  delicate  state  of  health  wfaieb, 
in  common  with  the  whole  public ,  I  grieve  to  see  the  papers  haw 
attributed  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  omameuts  of  th&bar/' 

<*  So ,  please  your  royal  highness ,"  answered  Brandon,  cooDy, 
and  with  a  amile  which  the  most  piercing  eye  could  not  bave  be- 
lieved  the  mask  to  the  agony  then  gnawing  at  his  nervcs ,  "  it  Is  Ac 
interest  of  my  rivals  to  exaggerate  the  little  ailments  of  a  weak  eoo- 
stìtution.  I  thank  Providence  that  I  am  now  entirely  recovered; 
and  at  no  time  of  my  life  bave  I  been  less  unable  to  dìscharge — se 
far  as  my  native  and  me n tal  incapacities  will  allow  —  the 
dutìes  of  any  occupation,  however  arduous.  Nay,  as  the  bmtc 
grows  accustomed  to  the  mill, so  bave  I  grownwedded  to  business; 
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■rfaren  the  brìef  relaxation  I  bave  now  allowcd  myself  seems  to 
wntfaer  irksome  than  pleasurable." 

*'lR|oiceto  bear  yoa  speak  thus,"  answered  bis  royalbigb- 

Mtt,  wamily;  "and  I  trust  for  maoy  years,  aod,"  addcd  be, 

kalowertone,  " in  higher  offices  more  immediatelyconnected 

tilh  the  state ,  tbat  we  may  profit  by  your  talents.    The  times  are 

AoM  in  which  many  occasions  occur ,  tbat  oblige  ali  true  servants 

of  the  coDStitation  to  qoit  minor  employments  for  tbat  great  consti- 

tBdonai  one  tbat  concerns  us  ali ,  the  bigbest  and  the  mcanest  ; 

nd  (the  royal  rràce  sank  stili  lower)  I  feel  justified  in  assuring 

yoa,  that  the  office  ofcbief  justice  alone  is  not  considered  by  bis 

Kqesty  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  your  generous  sacrìfice  of  present 

anbition  to  the  difficolties  of  govemment." 

Bnndon's  proud  beart  swelled ,  and  tbat  moment  the  veriest 
piiu  of  beli  wouid  scarcely  bave  been  felt. 

While  the  aspiring  scbemer  was  tbus  agreeably  engaged, 
linile?erer,  sliding  tbrough  the  crowd  with  tbat  grace  vbicb 
ehanned  eyery  one ,  old  and  young ,  and  addressìng  to  ali  he  knew 
Noe  lively  or  affectionate  remarti,  made  bis  way  to  the  dancers, 
HDODg  wfaoin  he  had  just  caught  a  glìmpse  of  Lucy.  '  *  I  wonder,  " 
he  thoaght ,  "  vhom  sbe  is  dancing  with.  I  bope  it  is  tbat  rìdicu- 
hn  fellow,  Mossop,  wbo  tells  a  good  story  agaìnst  bimself;  or 
thathandsomeass,  Belmont,  wbo  looks  at  bis  own  legs ,  instead 
ofieemiog  to  bave  eyes  for  no  one  but  bis  partner.  Ab  !  if  Tarquin 
kd  but  known  women  as  well  as  I  do,  be  would  bave  had  no  reason 
to  be  rough  with  Lucretia.  'X  is  a  thousand  pities  tbat  experìencc 
Comes  to  us  in  women ,  as  in  the  world ,  just  wben  it  begins  to  be 
Mlonger  of  ose  to  us  !  " 

À8  be  made  these  moral  reflections ,  Mauleverer  gaìned  the 
dincen,  and  bebeld  Lucy  listening,  with  downcast  cyes  and 
cheeksthat  evi d enti y  blushed,  to  a  young  man,  whom  Maul- 
ererer  acknowledged  at  once  to  be  one  of  the  best-looking  fcllows 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  stranger's  countenance,  despite  an  ex- 
treme  darimess  of  complexion ,  was ,  to  be  sure ,  from  the  great 
regolarity  of  the  features,  rathcr  effeminate;  but,  on  the  otber 
hand,  bis  figure,  tbough  slender  and  graceful,  betrayed  to  an  ex- 
perìenced  eye  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  sinew  and  musei  e: 
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aod  e?en  the  dash  of  effeminacy  in  the  conntenance  was  aceom- 
panìed  by  so  manly  and  frank  an  air,  aod  was  so  perfectly  free  from 
ali  coicombry  or  self-conceit,  that  it  did  noi  in  the  least  decrease 
the  prepossessing  effect  of  his  appearance.  Àn  angry  and  bitter 
pang  shot  across  that  portion  of  Manleverer's  frame  which  the  eari 
tbought  Gt,  for  vant  of  another  name,  to  caU  his  heart.  '*How 
cursedly  pleased  she  looks!"  mnttered  he.  *'By  Heaven!  that 
stolen  glance  under  the  left  eyelid,  dropped  as  suddenly  as  it  is 
raised  !  and  he  —  ha  !  —  how  firmly  he  holds  that  little  band,  I 
think  I  see  bim  paddle  with  it;  and  then  the  dog's  eamest,  inteot 
look  —  and  she  ali  blushes  !  though  she  dare  not  look  up  to  meet 
his  gaze,  feeling  it  by  intnition.  Oh!  the  demare,  modest, 
shamefaced  bypocrite  !  How  silent  she  is  !  —  She  can  prate  enoagh 
to  me  !  I  would  give  my  promised  garter  if  she  woold  but  talk  to 
him.  Talk  —  talk  —  laugh  —  prattle  —  only  simper,  in  God's 
name ,  and  I  shall  be  happy  !  But  that  basbfal ,  blashing  silente 
—  it  is  insnpportable.  lìiank  Heaven ,  the  dance  is  over!  Thank 
Heaven ,  again  !  I  bave  not  felt  such  pains  since  the  lastnightmais 
I  had ,  after  dining  with  ber  father  !  " 

With  a  face  ali  smiles ,  but  with  a  mien  in  which  more  dignity 
than  he  ordinarily  assumed  was  wom,  Mauleverer  now  moved 
towards  Lucy,  who  was  leaning  on  ber partner's  arm.  The  eail, 
who  had  ampie  tact  where  his  consummate  selfishness  did  not 
warp  it ,  knew  well  how  to  act  the  lover ,  without  running  ridica- 
lously  into  the  folly  of  seeming  to  play  the  boary  dangler.  He 
sought  rather  to  be  lively  than  sentimental  ;  and  beneath  the  wit  to 
conceal  the  suitor. 

Havlng  paid,  then,  with  a  careless  g^^antry,  bis  Grst  com- 
pliments,  he  entered  into  so  animated  a  conversation ,  intera 
spersed  with  so  many  naive  yet  palpably  just  observations  on  the 
characters  present,  that  perhaps  be  had  never  appeared  to  more 
brilliant  advantage.  Àt  length ,  as  the  music  was  about  to  recom- 
mence,  Mauleverer,  with  a  careless  glance  at  Lucy's  partner,  said, 
*'WillMiss  Brandon  now  allow  me  the  agreeable  duty  of  con- 
ducting  ber  to  ber  father?" 

I  believe,"  answered  Lucy,  and  ber  voice  suddenly  became 
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timid,  *'that,  according  to  the  laws  of  therooms,  lameDgaged 
to  thi8  gentleman  for  another  dance." 

ClifTord ,  in  an  assnred  and  easy  tono ,  replied  in  assent. 
Ab  be  spoke ,  Maoleverer  honoared  him  with  a  more  accurate 
vaxftf  than  he  had  hitherto  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  "tvhether  or  net 
there  was  any  expression  of  contempt  or  superciliousness  in  the 
Burey ,  St  was  sufficient  to  cali  up  the  indignant  blood  to  Glifford's 
clwek.  Betoming  the  look  with  interest,  he  saidtoLucy,  **I 
b^ere,  Miss  Brandon,  that  the  dance  is  about  to  begìn  ;"  and 
Lucy,  obeyìDg  the  hint,  left  the  arìstocratic  Maaleverer  to  his 
own  meditations. 

At  that  moment  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  carne  bowing  by, 
bilf  afraid  to  address  so  great  a  person  as  Mauleverer,  but  willing 
toihewhis  respect  by  the  profoundness  of  his  salutation. 

"Àha!  my  dearMr. — !"  said  theearl,  holding  out both  his 
hands  to  the  Lyeurgns  of  the  rooms  ;  **  how  are  you?  Pray  can  you 
Infeim  me  vho  that  young  —  man  is,  now  dancing  with  Miss 
Bnndon?" 

**lt  is  —  let  me  see  —  Oh  !  it  is  a  Captain  Clifford ,  my  lord  ! 
ifeiy  fine  young  man,my  lord  !  Hasyourlordshipnever  met  him?" 
''Nerer!  who  is  he?  One  under  your  more  especial  patro- 
uge?"  said  theearl,  smiling.  ^ 

''Nay ,  indeed  !  "  answered  the  master  of  the  ceremonil^,  with 

a  limper  of  gratification  ;  "I  scarcely  know  who  he  is  yet  ;  tue  cap- 

tèa  only  made  his  appearance  bere  to- night  for  the  first  time. 

He  carne  with  two  other  gentlemen  —  ah  !  there  they  are  !  "  and  he 

poÌDted  the  earFs  scrutinising  attention  to  the  elegant  forms  of  Mr. 

Angastos  Tomlinson  and  Mr.  Ned  Pepper,  just  emerging  from 

the  eard  -rooms.    The*  swagger  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  so  pe- 

cnliariy  important,  that  Mauleverer,  angry  as  he  was,  could  scarcely 

bdp  Itughing.    The  master  of  the  ceremonies  noted  the  earl's 

coantenance,  and  remarked,  that  **that  fine-looking  man  seemed 

dlsposed  to  gire  hìmself  ai r s  !  " 

"Judgìng  from  the  gentleman's  appearance/'  said  the  earl, 
dryly  (Ned's  face ,  to  say  truth ,  did  betoken  his  affection  for  the 
bottle) ,  '*  I  should  imagine  that  he  was  much  more  aceustomed  to 
giTe  bimself  thorough  draughts'" 
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**Àh!"  reDewedthe  arbiter  elegantiarum,  whohadno 
heard  Mauleverer's  obscrvatìoo ,  which  was  uttered  In  a  yerj  loi 
voice ,  —  '*  Ah  !  théy  seem  real  dashers  !  " 

'*Dashers!"repeatedMaiileverer:  ''tnie,  haberdashers!" 

Long  Ned  now,  baviog  iu  the  way  of  bis  professioa  acqniUed 
bimself  tolerably  well  at  the  card-table ,  thought  he  had  pnrcfaasad 
the  righi  to  parade  bimself  through  the  rooms ,  and  sbew  the  kdiefl 
what  stuffa  Pepper  could  be  made  of. 

Leaning  with  bis  left  band  od  Tomlinson's  arm ,  and  emplojiog 
the  right  in  fanning  bimself  furìously  with  bis  buge  chapeat 
bas,  the  iengthy  adventurer  stalked  slowly  along,  —  oow 
settingout  one  legjanntily  —  nowtheotber,  andogUng  *'lbe  la- 
dies" with  a  kind  of  Irish  look,  tìz.  a  look  between  a  wink  tnd 
a  stare. 

Reieased  from  the  presente  of  Clifford,  wbo  kept  a  certaìn 
check  on  bis  companions,  tbeapparitionofNedbecamegiariiigi| 
conspicuous;  and  wherever  he  passed,  a  aniversal  whisper  sue- 
ceeded. 

**  Wbo  can  be  be?''  said  the  widow  Matemore;  '^'tisadroU 
creature  :  but  what  a  head  of  bair  !  " 

**For  my  pari,"  answered  the  spìnster  Sneerall ,  '*Ithmkhfl 
is  a  linendraper  in  disguise  ;  for  I  heard  bim  talk  to  bis  companioo 
of  *tape.'" 

'*Well,  well,"  thought  Mauleverer,  *Mt  vould  be  bat  kind 
to  seek  out  Brandon ,  and  bint  to  bim  in  what  company  ms  nleec 
seems  to  bave  fallen  !  "  Ànd ,  so  tbinking,  be  glided  to  the  cornei 
where,  with  agrey-headed  old  politician,  the  astute  lawyerwaa 
conning  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

In  the  interim ,  the  second  dance  had  ended ,  and  Clifford  was 
conducting  Lucy  to  ber  seat ,  each  charmed  with  the  other ,  wben 
he  found  bimself  abruptly  tapped  on  the  back,  and,  tiimÌD§ 
round  in  alarm ,  ->  for  such  taps  were  not  unfamiliar  to' bim,  —  he 
saw  the  cool  countenance  of  Long  Ned ,  with  one  finger  sagadoosl] 
laid  beside  the  nose..^' 

*'Hownow?"  said  Clifford,  between  bis  ground  teeth ,  "did 
I  not  teli  thee  to  put  that  buge  bulk  of  thine  as  far  from  me  as 
possible?*' 
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«  Umph !  "  gmnted  Ned ,  ** if  these  are  my  thanks ,  I  may  as 
mSÌ  keep  my  kìndoess  to  myself  ;  but  koow  you ,  my  kid ,  that 
liwyer  Brandon  is  here ,  peering  through  the  crowd ,  at  this  very 
monenty  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  voman's  face  of  thine." 

'*Hà!"  answered  Clifford,  in  a  very  quick  tonc,  **begone, 
to!  I wfll  meet you without  the  rooms  immediately." 

Clifford  now  turned  to  his  partner,  and  bowing rery low ,  in 
niBty  to  hide  his  face  from  those  sharp  eyes  vfìùch  had  once  seen 
ìtintiieconrtof  JusticeBumflat,  said,  **I  trust,  madam,  I  shall 
knefhe  honoar  to  meet  you  again;  —  is  it,  if  I  may  be  alloved 
liMk,  with  your  celebrated  uncle  that  you  are  staying ,  or  — " 

"Wlth  my  father,"  answered  Lucy,  conduding  the  sentence 
Clifford  had  left  unfinished;  '*but  my  uncie  has  been  with  us, 
ttough  I  fear  he  leaves  us  to-morrow." 

CUfford's  eyes  sparkled;  he  made  no  answer,  but,  bowing 
aguo,  receded  into  the  crowd,  and  disappeared.  Severaltimes 
Ali  ni^t  did  the  brightest  eyes  in  Somersetshire  rovo  anxiously 
nand  the  rooms  in  search  of  our  hero;  but  he  was  seen  no  more. 

It  was  on  the  stairs  that  Clifford  encountered  his  comrades  ; 
takiog  an  arm  of  each ,  he  gained  the  door  withòut  any  adventure 
voith  notìng  —  save  that ,  beìng  kept  back  by  the  crowd  for  a  few 
fflOflienta,  the  moralìsing  Àugustus  Tomlioson,  who  honoured 
the  moderate  Whigs  by  enrolling  himself  among  their  number, 
isdk  up,  ponr  passer  le  temps,  a  tali  gold-headed  cane, 
lod,  weighing  it  across  his  finger  with  a  musing  air ,  said ,  '*  Àlas  ! 
aaong  our  sapporters  we  oflen  meet  heads  as  heavy  —  but  of 
«hit  adifferent  metal!"  The  crowd  now  permitting,  Àugustus 
VIS  walking  away  with  his  companions ,  and ,  in  that  absence  of 
niod  characterìstic  of  philosophers ,  unconsciously  hearing  with 
inn  the  gold-headed  object  of  his  reflectìon ,  when  a  stately  foot- 
BuiBteppingup tohim,  said,  **Sir,  mycane!" 

'*Cane,  fellow!"  said  Tomlioson.  **Àh,  lamsoabsent!  — 
Here  is  thy  cane.  —  Only  think  of  my  carrying  off  the  man's  cane, 
Ned!  ha!  ha!" 

"Absent,  indeed!"  gmnted  a  knowing  chairman,  watching 
^  receding  figures  of  the  three  gentlemen  :  **  Body  o'  me  !  but  it 
^8  the  cane  that  was  about  to  be  absent." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Whacknm.  —  ** My  dear  rogaci ,  dear  boyi ,  Bluster and Diflf> 
boy!  you  are  the  braveit  fello  va  that  aver  sconred  yeti" 

Shadwell*!  Seomnn. 

"Cato,  the  Theiialian,  was  vont  to  Bay,  that  some  thi&giai^ 
be  done  unjaitly ,  that  many  things  may  he  done  jnitly.*' 

LordBacon  (being  a  jaitification of  every  raicalitT). 

ÀLTHOUGH  oar  three  worthies  had  taken  unto  themseifes  a 
splendici  lodging  io  Milsom  Street,  which  to  please  Ned  was  orerà 
hair-dresser's  shop  ;  yet,  iDstead  of  retuming  thither,  or  repairing 
to  such  tavems  as  might  seem  best  befitting  their  fashion  and  gar)b, 
they  struck  at  once  from  the  gay  parts  of  the  town ,  and  tarriednot 
till  they  reached  a  mean-looking  aiehouse  in  a  remote  suburb. 

The  door  was  opened  to  them  by  an  elderly  lady;  and  Cliffind, 
stalking  before  bis  companions  into  an  apartment  at  the  back  of  the 
house ,  asked  if  the  other  gentlemen  were  come  yet. 

**  No ,"  retumed  the  dame.  *'  Old  Mr.  Bags  came  in  aboot  tea 
minutes  ago;  but,  hearing  more  work  might  be  done,  he  irattt 
out  again." 

'*Brìng  the  lush  and  the  pipes,  old  blone!"  cried  Ned, 
throwing  himself  on  a  bench;  '*we  are  never  at  a  loss  for  com- 
pany!" 

**You,  indeed,  never  can  be,  who  are  always  inseparabl] 
connected  with  the  object  of  your  admiration ,"  said  Tomlinsoo 
dryly,  and  takìng  up  an  old  newspaper.  Ned,  who,  though 
cholerìc,  was  a  capital  feUow,  and  could  bear  a  joke  on  himself, 
smiled ,  and ,  drawing  forth  a  little  piyr  of  scissors ,  began  trim- 
ming  his  nails. 

*'  Curse  me ,"  said  he ,  after  a  momentary  silence ,  'Mf  this  ù 
not  a  deviiish  deal  pleasanter  than  playing  the  fine  gentleman  il 
that  great  room  with  a  rose  in  one's  button-hole  !  What  say  you. 
Master  Lovett?" 

Clifford  (as  henceforth  we  shall,  despite  his  other  aliases,  de* 
nominate  our  hero) ,  who  had  thrown  himself  at  filli  length  on  ( 
bench  at  the  far  end  of  the  room ,  and  who  seemed  plnnged  into  i 
sullen  revery,  now  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then,  taroin^ 
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roood  and  presenting  the  dorsal  part  of  his  body  to  Long  Ned, 
Biottered,  '*Pish!" 

"Haikye,  Master  Lovett!"  said  Long  Ned,  coloorìng.  **I 
to'tknow  whathas  come  overyou  of  late;  but  I  would  bave  you 
ts  leam  that  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  courtesy  and  polite  be- 
knonr:  and  so,  d'yesee,  ìf  you  ride  your  high  borse  upon  me, 
ijpliee  my  extremities  if  I  won't  bave  satisfaction  !  ** 

'*HÌ8t,  man,  be  quiet,"  said  Tomlinson,  philosopbically 
MfBng  the  candles  — 

"For  conipanions  to  qnarr«l, 
Is  exdremely  immoral." 

Bon'tyon  see  that  the  captain  is  in  a  revery?  vhat  good  man  ever 
lont  to  be  intermpted  in  bis  meditations?  —  Even  Alfred  the 
Greateonld  noi  bear  it!  Perhaps,  at  this  moment ,  wìth  the  trae 
aniìety  of  a  worthy  chief,  the  captain  is  designing  something  for 
wrwelfare!" 

"Captain,  indeed!"  mnttered  Long  Ned ,  dartìng  a  wrathfoi 
look  at  Clifford,  who  had  not  deìgned  to  pay  any  attention  to  Mr. 
Pl^per^s  threat;  ''for  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  what  was  the 
ntter  with  ns  vhen  we  chose  this  green  slip  of  the  gallows-tree 
fer  oor  captain  of  the  distrìct.  To  be  sure ,  he  did  ?ery  v/eH  at 
fint,  and  that  robbery  of  the  old  lord  vas  not  ill-planned  —  bnt 
lUdy-" 

"Nay,  nay,"  qnoth  Àngnstns,  interrapting  the  gigantic  gram- 
Uar,  '*  the  nature  of  man  is  prone  to  discontent.  Allow  that  our 
pmeot  design  of  settiog  up  the  gay  Lotharìo,  and  trying  our 
chinces  at  Bath  for  an  heiress,  is  owing  as  much  to  Lovett's 
promptitude  as  to  our  invention." 

**  And  what  good  m\ì  come  of  it?"  returned  Ned,  as  he  lighted 
\k  pipe  :  '*  ansver  me  that.  Was  I  pot  dressed  as  fine  as  a  lord  — 
ttd  did  not  I  walk  three  times  up  and  down  that  great  room  wìUh 
«ttbeing  a  jot  the  better  for  it?" 

'*Ah!  but  you  know  not  how  many  secret  conquests  you  may 
Wve  made  :  you  cannot  win  a  prize  by  looking  upon  it." 

"Humph  !  "  granted  Ned ,  applying  bimself  discontentedly  to 
^young  ezistence  of  his  pipe. 
*' As  for  the  captain's  partner,"  renewed  Tomlinson,  who  mali* 
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cioasly  delighted  in  eiciting  tbe  jealousy  of  the  handsome  *'tax- 
collector/'  for  that  ìvas  the  epithet  by  which  Àugustas  thougfat 
proper  to  entitle  himself  and  companions  —  '*I  will  tum  Tory  il 
she  he  not  already  half  in  love  with  him  ;  and  did  you  hear  the  old 
gentleman  who  cut  into  onr  nibber  say  what  a  fine  fortune  she  had? 
Faith,  Ned,  it  is  Incky  for  us  two  that  we  ali  agreed  to  go  shares  in 
our  marrìage  speculations  ;  I  fancy  the  worthy  captain  vili  think  it 
a  bad  bargain  for  himself." 

'*I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Tomlinson,"  said  Long  Ned, 
sonrly  eyeing  bis  comrade. 

'*  Some  women  may  be  canght  by  a  smooth  skin  and  a  showy 
manner,  bat  real  masculine  beauty,  —  eyes,  colour,  and  hair,  — 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  must  ultimately  make  its  way:  so  band  me  the 
brandy  and  cease  yonr  jaw." 

*'WeU,  well,"  said Tomlinson,  **rUgiveyouatoasti— «The 
prettiest  girl  in  England  ;  '  —  and  that  's  Miss  Brandon  !  " 

''You  shall  give  no  such  toast,  Sir!"  said  Clifford,  starting 
from  the  bench,  —  "  What  the  devil  is  Miss  Brandon  to  you?  And 
now,  Ned,"  —  (seeing  that  the  tali  hero  looked  on  him  with  an  qih 
favourable  aspe^t) ,  —  **here's  my  band,  forgive me if  I  was un- 
cìvil.  Tomlinson  m\\  teli  you,  in  a  maxim ,  men  are  changeable. 
Here's  to  your  health  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault ,  gentlemen,  H 
we  have  not  a  merry  evening  !  " 

This  speech,  short  as  it  was,  met  with  great  applauso  from  the 
two  friends;  and  Clifford,  as  president,  stationed  himself  in  a  hoge 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Scarcely  had  he  assumed  this  dig- 
nity ,  before  the  door  opened ,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  gentlemen 
confederates  trooped  somewhat  noisìly  into  the  apartment. 

**SofUy,  softly,  messieurs,"  said  the  president,  recovering  ali 
bis  constitutional  gaiety ,  yet  blending  it  with  a  certain  negligent 
command  —  **  respect  for  the  chair ,  if  you  please  !  'T  is  the  way 
with  ali  assemblìes  where  the  public  purse  is  a  matter  of  defereo- 
tìal  interest  !  *' 

*  *  Hear  him  !  "  cried  Tomlinson. 

*  *  What,  my  old  friend  Bags  !  "  said  the  president  :  *  *  you  bave 
not  come  empty-handed,  I  will  swear;  your  honest  face  is  like  the 
table  of  contenta  to  the  good  things  in  your  pockets  !  " 
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"Ah,  CaptaiD  Clifford,"  said  the  veteran,  groaning,  and 
ikaUDg  his  reverend  head ,  '*  I  have  seen  the  day  vhen  there  was 
lotalad  inEngland  forked  so  largely,  so  compreheosively-like, 
Midid.    But,  as  KiDg  Lear  says  ai  Common  Gardeo,  *Il>e'sold 


**Butyour  zeal  is  as  youthful  as  ever,  my  fine  fellov/'  said 
(ha  captaJn ,  soothingly;  **and  if  you  do  not  clean  out  the  public 
18  thorougfaly  as  heretofore ,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  your  inclina- 
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*'No,  that  it  is  not  !  "  cried  the  '*  tax-colieciors  "  unanìmously. 
**ÀDd  if  erer  a  pocket  is  to  be  picked  neatly ,  quietly,  and  effec- 
tuaOy,"  added  the  complimentary  Clifford,  ** I  do  not  know  to  this 
diy,  thronghout  the  three  kingdoms,  a  neater,  quieter,  and  more 
eftctiye  set  of  fingers  than  Old  Bags's  !  " 

Ihe  Teteran  bowed  disclaimingly ,  and  took  his  seat  among  the 
keirtfelt  good  wishes  of  the  whole  assemblage. 

'*ÀDd  now,  gentlemen/'  said  Clifford,  as  soon  as  the  revellers 
hid  proTided  themselves  with  theìr  wonted  luxuries ,  potatory  and 
flBDGas,  *'let  US  bear  your  adventures,  and  rejoice  oureyesvith 
Aeir  produce.  The  gallant  Àttie  shall  begìn  —  but  first ,  a  toast, 
^  'May  those  who  leap  fìrom  a  hedge  never  leap  from  a  tree  !  '  " 

This  toast  being  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause ,  Fighting 
Attie  began  the  recital  of  his  little  history. 

"Yousees,  captain/'  said  he,  puttioghimselfinamartialpo- 
Aion,  and  looUng  Clifford  full  in  the  face,  ''  that  Tm  not  addicted 
to  oraéh  hlamey.  Little  cry  and  muoh  wool  is  my  motto.  Àt  ten 
o'doek,  A.  M.  saw  the  enemy — in  the  shape  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
*Blowme,'  says  I  to  Old  Bags,  *but  FU  do  his  reverence!'  — 
'New  me,'  says  Old  Bags,  *but  you  shan't  —  you'U  have  us 
Mragged  if  you  touches  the  church.'  —  *  My  grandmother  !  '  says  I. 
Bags  tells  the  pats  —  ali  in  a  fuss  about  it  —  what  care  I?  —  I  puts 
OD  a  decent  dress,  and  goes  to  the  doctor  as  a  decayed  soldier,  wot 
npplies  the  ahops  in  the  turning  line.  His  reverence  —  a  fat  jolly 
dog  as  ever  you  see  —  was  at  dinner  over  a  fine  roast  pig.  So  I 
telb  him  I  have  some  bargains  at  home  for  him.  Splice  me,  if  the 
doctor  did  not  think  he  had  got  a  prize  !  so  he  puts  on  his  boots, 
md  he  comes  with  me  to  my  house.    But  when  I  gets  him  into  a 
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lane,  ont  come  my  pops.  '  Give  np,  doctor/  says  I;  *  others  must 
share  the  goods  of  the  chnrch  now.'  Tou  has  no  idea  vhat  a  row 
he  made  :  but  I  did  the  thing ,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

** Bravo,  Attie!"  cried  Clifford,  and  the  word  echoed  round 
the  board.  Attie  put  a  purse  on  the  table ,  and  the  next  gentleman 
vas  called  to  confession. 

**ltskillsnot,  bootsnot,"  gentlestofreaders,  to  record  each 
of  the  narratives  that  now  followed  one  another.  Old  Bags ,  in 
especial ,  preserved  bis  well-eamed  reputation ,  by  emptying  sii 
pockets ,  which  had  been  fiUed  with  every  possible  description  of 
petty  yaluables.  Peasant  and  prince  appeared  alìke  to  haYe  come 
under  bis  hauds;  and,  perhaps,  the  good  old  man  had  done  in 
one  town  more  towards  effecting  an  equality  of  goods  among  diflTe- 
rent  ranks ,  than  ali  the  Reformers ,  from  Comwall  to  Carlide* 
Yet  so  keen  was  bis  appetite  for  the  sport ,  that  the  yeteran  appnn 
prìator  absolately  bnrst  into  tears  at  not  having  '*  forked  more.*' 

**I  love  a  warm-hearted  enthnsìasm,"  cried  Clifford,  handling 
the  movables ,  while  he  gazed  lovingly  on  the  ancient  pnrloiner  :-* 
**  May  new  cases  never  teach  us  to  forget  Old  Bags  !  " 

As  soon  as  this  ''sentimenti  had  been  dnlydmnk,  andMr. 
Bagshot  had  dried  bis  tears  and  applied  bimself  to  bis  favonrite 
drink  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  *'blue  min,"  —  the  work  of 
division  took  place.  The  discretion  and  impartiality  of  the  captalo 
in  this  ardnons  part  of  bis  duty  attracted  nniversal  admiration  ; 
and  each  gentleman  having  careflilly  ponched  bis  sbare,  the  yonth- 
fulpresident  bemmed  thrice,  and  the  society  became  aware  of  a 
parposed  speech. 

''Gentlemen!"  began  Clifford ,  and  bis  main  sapporter,  the 
sapient  Angustns ,  shouted  ont  ''Hear!"  —  *<Gentlemen,  yon 
ali  know  that  when,  some  months  ago,  you  were  pleased, — 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Gentleman  George, — God  bless  bim  ! — 
partly  from  the  exaggerated  good  opinion  expressed  of  me  by  my 
frìends ,  —  to  elect  me  to  the  high  honour  of  the  command  of  this 
district,  I  myself  was  by  no  means  ambitious  to  assume  that  rank, 
which  I  knew  well  was  far  beyond  my  merits ,  and  that  responsi- 
bility  which  I  knew,  with  equal  certainty,  was  too  weighty  for  my 
powers.    Tour  yoices,  boweyer,  overruled  myown;  and  asMr. 


lliiddlepiid,  the  great  metaphysician ,  in  that  excellent  paper 
'Ibe  AàiUBuni'  was  wont  to  observe,  '  the  susceptibilites,  innate, 
tttenaìble,  incomprehensible ,  and  eternai,'  existing  in  my 
ItQSom,  were  inGnitely  more  powerfiii  than  the  shallow  soggestions 
flf  reason —  that  ridiculous  thing  which  ali  wise  men  and  jadicious 
Asinsans  sedulously  stifle." 

"Piagne  take  the  man,  what is  he  talking  about?"  saidLong 
IVéd,  vhowe  bave  seen  was  of  an  envious  temper,  ina  whisper 
to  Old  Bags.    Old  Bags  shook  bis  head . 

"In  a  word,  gentlemen,"  renewed  Clifford ,  " yonr  kindness 
ompoweredme;  and,  despitemycoolerinclinaUons,  laccepted 
ywr  flattering  proposal.  Since  tben  I  bave  endeavonred,  so  far 
nlbtTebeen  able,  to  adyance  your  interests;  I  bave  kept  a  vi- 
gOuteje  npon  ali  my  neighbonrs  ;  I  bave,  from  county  to  coanty, 
miUfahed  numerous  correspondents  ;  and  onr  exertions  bave 
beeo  carrìed  on  with  a  promptitnte  that  has  ensured  success. 

"Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  bnt  on  these  nights  of 
pcriodical  meetings ,  wben  every  quarter  brìngs  ns  to  go  balves  — 
vhen  W6  meet  in  private  to  discuss  the  afiairs  of  the  public  —  shew 
eoreandngs,  asitwere,  in  privy-council ,  and  divide  them  ami- 
cihly,  as  U  were,  in  the  cabinet  —  ('Hear!  bear!'  from  Mr. 
IMinson) ,  —  it  is  customary  for  yonr  captain  for  the  time  being 
ttranind  you  of  bis  services,  engagé  your  pardon  for  bis  deficien- 
cio,  and  yonr  good  wisbes  for  bis  future  exertions.  —  Gentlemen  ! 
hai  it  erer  been  said  of  Paul  Lovett  that  he  heard  of  a  prize  and 
fRgot  to  teli  yon  of  bis  news  ? — (*  Never  !  ne  ver  !  '  loud  cheering) . 
--Hat  it  ever  been  said  of  bim  that  he  sent  otbers  to  seize  the 
booty,  and  stayed  at  home  to  think  how  it  should  he  spent?  — 
('No!  no  !  '  repeated  cheers.)  —  Has  it  ever  been  said  of  bim  that 
ke  took  leso  oliare  than  bis  due  of  your  danger ,  and  more  of  yonr 
goinoio?  —  (Cries  in  the  negative,  accompanied  with  vehement 
Bppbnoe.)  —  Gentlemen,  1  thank  you  for  these  flattering  and 
aodible  testimonials  in  my  favour  ;  but  the  poiots  on  which  I  bave 
dvelt,  howerer  necessary  to  my  bononr,  would  prove  but  little 
fivmy  merita  ;  they  might  be  worthy  notice  in  your  comrade ,  you 
denand  more  snbtle  duties  in  your  cbief.  Gentlemen  !  has  it  ever 
heen  said  of  Paul  Lovett  that  be  sent  out  brave  men  on  forlorn 
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hopes?  that  he  hazarded  yoar  own  heads  by  r ash  attempts  in  it- 
quiring  picturesofKingGeorge's?  thatzeal,  in  short,  wasgre^tei 
ÌD  him  than  caation?  or  that  bis  love  of  a  quid*  ever  made  bin 
neglectftil  of  your  just  aversion  to  a  quod?^*  — (Unanimoos 
cheering.) 

*'  Gentlemen  !  since  I  have  had  the  honour  to  preside  over  your 
welfare ,  Fortune ,  vhich  favours  the  bold ,  has  not  been  nn- 
mercifùl  to  you  !  But  three  of  our  compaDìons  bave  been  missed 
from our peaceful festivi ties.  One,  gentlemen,  I myself eipelbd 
from  our  corps  for  ungentlemanlìke  practices  :  he  picked  pockets 
of  fogles  ***  —  it  was  a  Tulgar  employment.  Some  of  yoi, 
gentlemen ,  have  done  the  samé  for  amusement  —  Jack  Littlefoik 
did  it  for  occupation.  I  expostulated  with  him  in  public  and  in 
private;  Mr.  Pepper  cut  bis  society;  Mr.  Tomlinson  read  him  in 
essay  on  Beai  Greatness  of  Soul  :  ali  was  in  vain.  He  was  pomped 
by  the  mob  for  the  theft  of  a  bird's  eye  wipe.  Tbefaultlkid 
home  with  ~  the  detection  was  unpardonable  :  I  expelled him.— 
Who's  bere  so  base  as  would  he  a  fogle->hunter?  If  any,  speik; 
for  him  have  I  offended!  Who's  bere  so  rude  as  would  not  l^ei 
gentleman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended!  I  pause fbr 
areply!  What,  none!  then  none  have  I  offended.  (Loudcheen.) 
Gentlemen ,  I  may  truly  add ,  that  I  have  done  no  more  to  Jack 
Littlefork  than  you  should  do  to  Paul  Lovett  !  The  next  vacane; 
in  our  ranks  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Patrick  BlunderbidL 
Tou  know ,  gentlemen ,  the  vehement  exertions  that  I  made  to 
save  that  misguided  creature ,  whom  I  had  made  exertions  no  le^s 
eamest  to  instruct.  But  he  chose  to  swindle  under  the  name  oÌ 
the  *HonourableCaptain  Smico;'  thePeerage  gave  him  the  beai 
once  ;  bis  case  was  one  of  aggravation ,  and  he  was  so  remarkabi] 
ugly,  that  he  *  created  no  interest.'  He  left  us  for  a  foreign  exile; 
and  if,  as  a  man,  I  lament  him,  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen, 
as  a  'tax-coUector,'  I  am  easily  consoled. 

**  Our  third  loss  must  he  fresh  in  your  memory.  Peter  Pop  well^ 
as  bold  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed ,  is  no  more  !  (À  movement  in 
the  assembly.)  —  Peace  he  with  him  !   He  died  on  the  field  oi 

*    Qaid  —  a  gninea.    **    Qaod  —  a  prison.    ***    Handkerchìefs. 
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Wttle;  shot  dead  by  a  Scotch  colonel,  whom  poor  Popwell  thought 
lo  rob  of  notldng  wìfli  an  empty  pistol.  His  inemory,  gentlemen 
->  in  solemn  sileoce  ! 

"Ihese  make  the  catalogue  of  our  losses,"  —  (resamed  the 
fouUiftd  ehief ,  so  soon  as  the  '*  red  cup  had  crowned  the  memory" 
of  Peter  Popwell,)  —  *'I  am  proud ,  even  in  sorrow ,  to  think  that 
fheblameofthoselossesrests  not  with  me.  And  now,  frìends 
adfo&onirers!  Grentlemenof  the  Read,  the  Street,  theXheatre, 
ad  the  Shop!  Prigs,  Toby-meu,  and  Sqnires  of  the  Cross! 
Aceording  to  the  laws  of  our  Society,  I  resigo  iato  your  hands  that 
yover  irtiich  for  two  quarterly  tern^  you  have  coafided  to  mine, 
mdy  to  sink  into  yonr  ranks  as  a  comrade ,  nor  unwilling  to  re- 
MOBce  the  painfal  honour  I  have  home;  —  home  vith  much  in- 
Inoity,  it  is  trae  ;  bnt  at  ieast  T^ith  a  sincere  dcjsire  to  serve  that 
due  ìnth  which  you  have  intrusted  me." 

So  saying,  the  Captain  descended  from  his  chair  amidst  the 
fflost  uproarious  applanse  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  hnrst  had  par- 
diDy  subsided ,  Angustus  Tomlinson  rìsing ,  with  one  hand  in  his 
knòches'  pocket  and  the  other  stretcbed  out ,  said  : 

'*  Crentlemen ,  I  move  that  Paul  Lovett  he  again  chosen  as  our 
Captain  for  the  ensuing  term  of  three  months.  —  (Deafening 
chaers.)  —  Much  mìght  I  say  about  his  surpassing  merits  ;  but 
wiiy  dweU  upon  «that  which  is  obvious?  Life  is  short!  TVhy 
ilmdd  speeches  he  long?  Our  lives,  perhaps,  are  shorter  than 
tiw  Uvea  of  other  men  :  why  should  not  our  harangues  he  of  a 
soitable  brevity?  Gentlemen ,  I  shall  say  but  one  word  in  favour 
•fmy  excellent  friend;  of  mine,  say  I?  ay,  of  mine,  of  yours. 
He  Ì8  a  fdend  to  ali  of  us  !  A  prime  minister  is  not  more  useful  to 
Us  foliowers,  and  more  burthensome  to  the  public  than  I  am 
proad  tosayis  —  Paul  Lovett!  —  (Loud  plaudits.)  —  Whatl 
thill  urge  in  his  favour  is  simply  this  the  man  whom  opposite 
ptrties  unite  in  praisiog  must  have  supeieminent  merit.  Of  ali 
your  eompanions ,  gentlemen ,  Paul  Lovett  is  the  only  man  who  to 
that  merit  canadvance  a  claim.  —  (Applanse.)  —  Youallknow, 
gentlemen,  that  our  body  has  long  been  divided  into  two  factions  ; 
each  jealous  of  the  other  —  each  desirous  of  ascendcncy  —  and 
each  emulous  which  shall  put  the  greatest  number  of  fingers  into 

Paul  Clifford.  13 
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the  public  pie.  In  the  language  of  the  vulgar ,  the  one  faction 
would  be  called  'swindlers/  and  the  other  'highwaymen/  I, 
gentlemen ,  who  am  fond  of  finding  new  uames  for  things ,  and  for 
persons,  and  amabitof  a  poHtician,  cali  the  one  Whigs,  and 
the  other  Tori  e  s.  —  (Clamorons  cheering.)  —  Of  the  former 
body,  lam  esteemed  nonninfluential  member  ;  of  the  latter  faction, 
Mr.  Bags  is  justly  considered  the  most  shining  omament.  Mr. 
Attie  and  Mr.  Edward  Pepper  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong 
entirely  to  either  :  they  unite  the  good  qualities  of  both:  *British 
compounds' some  terni  them:  ItermthemLiberalÀristocratsj 
—  (Cheers.)  —  I  now  cali  up^  you  ali,  Whìg  or  Swindler;  Tory 
or  Highwayman;  'British  compounds'  or  Liberal  Arìstocrats;  I 
cali  upon  you  ali ,  to  name  me  one  man  whom  you  will  ali  agree  to 
elect?" 

Ali  —  *•  Lovett  for  ever  !  " 

*' Gentlemen!"  continned  the  sagacious  Augustus,  *'that 
shout  is  sufficient;  without  another  word,  I  propose,  as  your 
Captain,  Mr.  Paul  Lovett." 

''Andlsecondsthemotion!"  said  old  Mr.  Bags. 

Ourhero,  beingnow,  by  the  unanimous  applause  ofhis  con- 
federatesi restored  to  the  chairof  office,  retumed  thanks  in  a  neat 
speech  ;  and  Scarlet  Jem  declared ,  with  great  solemnity ,  that  it 
did  equal  honour  to  bis  head  and  beart. 

The  thunders  of  eloquence  being  husbed,  flashes  of  ligbt^ 
ning,  or,  as  the  vulgar say ,  **gìassesof  gin,"  gleamed  about. 
Good  old  Mr.  Bags  stuck,  however,  to  bis  blue  ruin ,  and  Attie  to 
the  botile  of  bingo .  some,  among  whom  were  Clifford  and  the  wise 
Augustus,  called  for  wine;  and  Clifford,  who  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  supportiog  the  gay  duties  of  bis  station ,  took  care 
that  the  song  shouid  vary  the  pleasures  of  the  bowl.  Of  the  songs 
we  bave  only  been  enabled  to  preserre  two.  The  first  is  by  Long 
Ned;  atid,  though  we  confess  we  can  see  but  little  in  it,  yet 
(perhaps  from  some  familiar  allusìon  or  another,  with  which  we 
are  necessarily  unacquainted,)  it  produced  a  prodigious  sensation, 
^  it  ran  thus  :  — 
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THE  ROOUE'S  RECIPE. 

"  Toar  honest  fool  a  rogne  to  make 
Al  great  as  can  be  seen,  Sir,  — 
Tvo  hackney*d  rognes  you  first  mast  take, 
Then  place  yoar  fool  betveen ,  Sir. 

Virtne^t  a  dnnghill  cock,  ashamed 

Of  self  when  pair*d  'with  game  ones; 
And  vildest  elephants  are  tamed 

If  itnck  betwixt  two  tame  onos.  " 

Thef other  effasion  with  vfhieh  we  bave  the  hononr  to  favour  onr 
Kiders  is  a  Yery  amusiDg  duet  whìch  took  place  between  Fìghtìng 
Allieuid  a  tali  thin  robber,  who  was  a  dangerons  fellow  in  a  mob, 
ini  iras  therefore  called  Mobbing  Francis  ;  it  was  commenced  by 
ftehtter:  — 

MOBBING  FRANCIS. 
'*The  beat  of  ali  robben  as  ever  I  know*d, 
Il  the  bold  Figfating  Attie,  the  pride  of  the  road  !  — 
llghting  Attie,  myhero,  I  saw  yon  to-day 

A  pnne  full  of  yellow-boys  seize  ; 
Aliai,  JQst  at  present,  I*m  ìovr  in  the  lay, 

rU  borrow  a  q  u  i  d ,  if  yoa  please. 
Oh!  bold  Fighting  Attie  —  the  knoving  —  the  natty  — 

By  ni  ali  it  must  iure'  be  confest, 
Thoi^fh  yonr  ifaoppers  and  snobbers  are  pretty  good  robben, 

A  ioidi er  ii  always  the  beat.*' 

FIGHTING  ATTIE. 

"I^tubble  yonr  -vr h i  d ■ ,  ' 
You  wants  to  trick  I. 
Lfend  you  my  quid»! 
Not  one,  by  Dickey." 

MOBBING  FRANCIS. 
"Oh,  vhat  a  beast  is  a  niggardly  rnffler, 

Nabbing  —  grabbing  ali  for  himself  ; 
Bang  it,  old  fellow,  l'II  hit  you  a  muffler, 

Since  you  won^t  give  me  a  pinch  of  the  pelf. 
Touhas  notaheartfor  the  generaldiitress,— 

Yon  cares  not  a  mag  if  onr  party  should  fall. 
And  if  Scarlet  Jem  vrere  not  good  at  a  press, 

By'Goles,  it  would  soon  be  ali  np  with  us  ali!  — 
Oh,  Scarlet  Jem,  he  is  trusty  and  trim, 
Like  his  -wig  to  hii  poli,  sticks  hii  conscience  to  himt 

*  Hold  yonr  tongne. 
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Bnt  I  rovr%  I  despiges  the  fellow  vrho  prizes 

More  his  own  end»  thtn  the  popolar  stock,  Sir; 

And  the  soldier  ai  bones  for  himself  and  his  eronei, 

Should  he  boned  like  a  traitor  himself  at  the  bloek,  Sir. 
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This  severe  response  of  Mobbing  Francìs's  didnotìntheleai 
ruffle  the  coostitntional  caìmness  ofFightingÀttie;  but  thewai 
Clifford,  seeing  that  Francis  had  lost  his  temper,  and  watchA 
over  the  least  siga  of  disturbance  amoDg  the  company,  instanti 
called  for  another  song,  and  Mobbing  Francis  sollenlf  knocke 
down  Old  Bags. 

The  nigbt  was  far  gone,  and  so  were  the  wits  of  the  bonest  tax 
gatherers;  when  the  president  commandedsilence,  and  the  CM 
vlvialists  knew  that  their  chief  was  about  to  issue  forth  the  orda 
for  the  ensning  term.  Nothing  eould  be  better  timed  than  sue 
directions,  —  daring  merriment,  and  before  oblÌTion. 

**  Gentlemen  !  "  said  the  eaptain,  *'  I  will  now,  with  yonr  leav 
impart  to  you  ali  the  plans  I  bave  fonned  for  each.  You,  Atti 
shall  repair  to  London:  be  the  Windsor  road  and  the  puriieus 
Pimlico  your  especial  care.  Look  you,  my  hero,  to  these  letters  ;  Ibi 
will  apprìse  you  of  much  work  :  Ineed  not  caution  you  to  silenc 
Like  the  oyster,  you  never  open  your  mouth  but  for  something.  < 
Honest  Old  Bags,  a  rich  grazier  will  be  in  Smìthfield  on  Thursda; 
his  name  is  Hodges ,  and  he  will  bave  somewhat  like  a  thousai 
pounds  in  his  poucb.  He  is  green ,  fresh,  and  avaricious;  oli 
to  assist  him  in  defrauding  his  neighbours  in  a  bargain ,  and  cet 
not  till  thou  hast  don  e  that  with  him  which  he  wished  to  do 
others.  Be  —  excellent  old  man  !  —  like  the  frog-fish ,  whi* 
fishes  for  other  flshes  with  two  homs  that  resemble  baits;  t 
prey  dart  at  the  horns,  and  are  down  the  throat  in  an  instanti 
For  thee ,  dearest  lem ,  these  letters  announce  a  prize  :  —  fat 
Parson  Pliant  !  fuU  is  his  purse  ;  and  he  rides  from  Henley 
Oxford  on  Friday  —  I  need  say  no  more  !  As  for  the  resi  of  yo 
gentlemen ,  on  this  paper  you  will  see  your  destinations  fiied. 
warrant  you ,  ye  will  find  enougfa  work  till  we  meet  again  this  d 
three  months.  Myself,  Àugustus  Tomlinson,  and  Ned  Peppi 
remain  at  Bath;  we  bave  business  in  band,  gentlemen,  of  p 
ramount  importance,'   should  you  by  accident  meet  us ,  nei 
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Kkoowledge  as  —  we  are  incog.;  striking  at  high  game,  and 
pattiog  on  fidcon's  plomes  to  do  it  in  character  —  you  noderstand  ; 
bat  this  acddent  can  scarcely  occur ,  for  none  of  you  vili  remaìn  at 
Bith;  by  toHmorrow  night,  may  the  road  receive  you.  And  now, 
geotlemen ,  speed  the  glass ,  and  l 'Il  give  yOu  a  sentiment  hy  way 
ófi  sporto  it  — 

*f  *Mach  Bvreeter  than  honey 
Il  other  men'B  monef  !**' 

I 

Oar  hero's  maxim  was  received  vith  ali  the  enthusiasm  which 
igreeable  truisms  nsually  create.  And  old  Mr.  Bags  rose  to 
tddress  the  chair  ;  unhappily  for  the  edification  of  the  audience, 
Ae  Teteran's  foot  slipped  before  he  had  proceeded  farther  than 
"Mr.  President,"  he  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  sort  of  reel  — 

**  Like  shooting  stari  he  fell  to  rise  no  more  !  " 

His  body  became  a  capital  footstool  for  the  Inxurìous  Pepper. 
Now  Angustus  Tomlinson  and  Clifford ,  exchanging  looks ,  took 
every  possible  pains  to  promote  the  hilarity  of  the  evening;  and, 
before  the  third  hour  of  moming  had  sounded ,  they  had  the  satis- 
futioii  of  witnessing  the  effiects  of  their  benevolent  laboars  in  the 
prostrate  forms  of  ali  their  companions.  Long  Ned,  natnrally 
noie  capacious  than  the  rest,  succumbed  the  last. 

**Às  leaves  of  trees,"  said  the  chairman,  waving  his  band  — 


**  Ab  leaves  of  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found,   . 
Now  freshwithde'iiir,  now  withering  on  the  ground. 


t» 


"Well  said,  my  Hector  of  Highways!"  cried  Tomlinson; 
od  tfaen  helping  hìmself  to  the  wine ,  while  he  employed  his  legs 
in  nmoTing  the  supine  forms  of  Scarlet  Jem  and  Long  Ned ,  he 
contimied  theHomeric  quolation,  with  a  pompous  and  self- gra- 
tolatory  tone,  — 

"So  flourish  these  wLen  those  have  passed  away!** 

"  We  managed  to  get  rid  of  our  friends,"  began  Clifford  — ^ 

'*Like  Whigs  in  place ,"  interrupted  the  politician. 

'*Rigfat,  Tomlinson,  thanks  to  the  milder  properties  of  our 

^M[,  and,  perchance,  to  the  stronger  qualities  of  our  heads; 

tad  now  teli  me ,  my  friend ,  what  think  you  of  our  chance  of 

•Qceess?    Shail  we  catch  an  heiress  or  not?  *' 
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''Whyreally,"  said  Tomlinson,  '^women  are  like  thosecd 
culations  in  arithmetic ,  which  one  can  nerer  bring  to  an  exMi 
account;  formypart,  I  shall  stuflf  my  calves ,  and  look outfor 
widow.    Yen,  my  good  fello  w,  seem  to  stand  a  fair  chance  wic 
Miss—" 

*^0h,  namehernot!"  cried  Clifford,-  colourìng;  eventhrou^Z 
the  flush  Tvhich  wine  had  spread  oTer  hìs  countenance.  "  Somehow 
or  other,  ours  are  not  the  lips  by  which  her  name  should  be 
breatbed;  andfaith,  whenlthinkofher,  I  do  it  anonymously." 

*  '  What ,  h  a  y  e  yon  over  thought  of  her  before  this  evening?  " 
*  '*Tes,  for  months,"  answered  Clifford.  *'You  remembcr 
some  timo  ago ,  when  we  formed  the  pian  for  robbing  Lord  Mani- 
everer,  how,  rather  for  frolle  than  profit,  you  robbed  Dr.  Slopper- 
ton ,  of  Warlock ,  while  I  compassionately  walked  home  with  the 
old  gentleman.  Well,  at  the  parson's  house,  I  met  Miss  BrandoD  ; 
—  mind,  if  I  speak  of  her  by  name,  you  must  not;  and,  by 
Heaven  !  —  but  I  won't  swear  —  I  accompanied  her  home.  Yoa 
know,  before  morning  we  robbed  Lord  Mauleverer;  the  afiair 
made  a  noise ,  and  I  feared  to  endanger  you  ali  if  I  appeared  in  the 
vlciniity  of  the  robbery.  Siace  then,  busìoess  diverted  my  thoughts; 
we  formed  the  pian  of  tryiog  a  matrimoniai  speculation  at  Bath.  I 
came  hither  -^  guess  my  surprisc  at  seeing  hèr  — " 

'^Àndyourdelight,"  added  Tomlinson ,  '*at  hearing  sheisas 
rich  as  she  is  pretty." 

**No!"  answered  Clifford,  qnickly;  **lhat  thought  gives  me 
no  pleasure  —  you  stare.  I  will  try  and  explain.  You  know, 
dear  Tomlinson,  l'm  not  much  of  a  canter,  and  yet  my  heart 
shrinks  when  Hook  on  that  innocent  face,  and  bear  that  soft,  happy 
voice,  and  think  that  my  love  to  her  can  be  only  ruin  and  disgrace  ; 
nay,  that  my  very  address  is  contamination ,  and  my  very  glance 
towards  her  an  insult." 

**Hey-day!"  quoth  Tomlinson  ;  "bave  you  been  under  my 
iostructions ,  and  learned  the  true  value  of  words?  and  can  you 
bave  any  scruples  left  on  so  easy  a  point  of  conscience  ?  True,  you 
may  cali  your  representing  yourself  to  her  as  an  unprofessional 
gentleman,  andsowinningher  affections,  deceit;  but  why  cali  it 
deceit  when  a  ^genius  for  intrigue'  is  so  mùch  neater  a 
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Pknsei  in  like  manner,  by  marryìng  the  yoang  lady,  if  yoa  say 
Toiihave  rained  her,  you  jusUy  deserve  to  be  annibilated; 
^t  wby  not  say  yoa  bave  *saved  yourself,'  and  tben,  my 
^«•r  feUow,  you  will  bave  done  tbe  most  jastifiable  tbing  in  the 
-Worid.  " 

**Pish,   man!"   said  Clifford,   peevisbly;     '*none  of  thy 
tophisms  and  sneers  !  ** 

"By  the  soni  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  I  am  serious  !  —  Bnt  look 
yov,  my  friend,  tbis  is  not  a  matter  whereitis  convenient  to 
kana  tender-footedeonscience.  Ton  see  thcse  fellows  on  tbe 
ground!  —  ali  d — d  clever,  and  so  forth;  batyouandlareofa 
^bient  order.  I  bave  bad  a  classlcal  edneation ,  seen  the  world, 
admixed  in  decent  society;  yon,  too,  bad  not  been  long  a  mem-r 
ber  of  onr  club ,  before  you  distìngnished  yourself  above  us  ali. 
Foitane  smiled  on  yonr  youthful  audacity.  You  grew  particular 
inhorses  and  dress,  fìreqnented  public  baunts,  and  beiog  a  deuced 
good-looking  fellow,  withaninbomairofgentility,  and  some  sort 
of  edocation ,  yoa  became  sufficiently  weU  received  to  acquire,  in 
I short  time,  tbe  manner  and  tono  ofa —  what  sballi  say,  -^a 
gentleman ,  and  tbe  tasto  to  like  suitable  associates.  Tbis  is  my 
ose  too  !  Despite  our  labours  for  the  public  wcal ,  tbe  ungrateful 
^  aee  tbat  we  are  above  them  ;  a  single  envious  breast  is  snf- 
fictent  to  givo  us  to  the  hangman  ;  we  bave  agreed  tbat  we  are  in 
<liDger,  we  bave  agreed  to  make  an  honourable  retreat  !  we  canno t 
^  90  withont  money  ;  you  know  the  vulgar  distich  among  our  set. 
KoUùog  can  be  truer  — 

"  *Hanging  il  *natioa 

More  nice  than  starvation  !  * 

YoQ  will  not  carry  off  some  of  the  common  stock ,  though  I  think 
T<Hi  jostly  might,  considering  bow  much  you  bave  put  into  it. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Work  we  canneti  Beg  we  will  not  ! 
^d,  between  you  aud  me ,  we  are  cursediy  extravagant!  What 
nmains  but  marriage?  " 

'at  i8  true  !  "  said  Clifford ,  with  a  balf  sigh. 

'^Ton  may  well  sigh,  my  good  fellow;  marriage  is  a  lack* 
*daÌ8Ìcalproceedingatbest;  but  there  is  no  resource:  and  now, 
^n  you  bave  got  a  llking  to  a  young  lady  wbo  is  as  rich  as  a. 
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she-Croesus ,  and  so  gilded  the  pili  as  brìght  as  a  lord  mayor*8 
coach,  vhat  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with  scruples?" 

Clifford  made  do  ansver,  and  there  was  a  long  pause  ;  peihaps 
he  would  not  have  spoken  so  frankly  as  he  had  done ,  if  Uie  wine 
had  not  opened  his  heart. 

"How  proad,"  renewed  Tomlinson,  **the  good  old  matron 
at  Thames  Conrt  wìll  be  if  you  marry  a  lady  !  Tou  have  not  seen 
ber  lately?" 

**Notfor  years,"  answered  our  hero.  "Poor  old  soni!  I 
believe  that  she  is  well  in  health ,  and  I  take  care  that  she  should 
not  be  poor  in  pocket." 

**But  vhy  not  visit  ber?  Perhaps,  like  ali  great  meo, 
especially  of  a  liberal  tum  of  mind,  you  are  ashamed  of  old 
friends,  eh?" 

**Mygoodfellow,  is  that  like  me?  Why,  you  know  the  beauz 
of  our  set  look  askant  on  me  for  not  keeping  up  my  dignity,  robbing 
only  in  company  viritb  well-dressed  gentlemen,  and  swindliof 
under  the  name  of  a  lord's  nephew  ;  no ,  my  reasons  are  these  :  — 
first,  you  must  know,  that  the  old  dame  had  set  ber  heart  on  my 
tuming  out  an  honest  man ." 

'*Ànd  so  you  have!"  intemipted  Augustus;  ** honest  to 
your  party:  vhat  more  would  you  have  from  either  prìg  or 
politician?" 

** I  believe  /'  continued  Clifford,  not  beeding  the  interruption, 
**thatmy  poor  mother,  before  she  dìed,  desired  that  I  might  be 
reared  bonestly;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  Dame 
Lobkins  is  a  conscientious  woman  in  ber  own  way  —  it  is  not  ber 
fault  if  I  have  tumed  out  as  I  have  done.  Now  I  know  well  that  it 
would  grieve  ber  to  the  quick  to  see  me  what  I  am.  Secondly,  my 
friend ,  under  my  new  names ,  varìous  as  they  are ,  —  Jackson 
and  Howard,  Russe!  and  Pigwiggin,  Villiers  and  Gotobed, 
Cavendish  and  Solomons ,  —  you  may  well  suppose  that  the  good 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thames  Court  bave  no  suspicion 
that  the  adventurous  and  accomplished  ruffler,  at  present  captain 
of  Ibis  district,  under  the  new  appellation  of  Lovett,  is  in  reality 
no  other  tban  the  obscure  and  surnameless  Paul  of  the  Mag. 
•Now  you  and  I,  Augustus,   bave  read  human  nature,  thougk 
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J  tbe  blaek  lettor;  and  I  know  well  that  were  I  to  make  my 
1>peinnoe  in  Thames  Court,  and  were  the  old  lady  —  (as  she 
ttrtainij  wonld,  not  from  nnkìudness,  bnt  insobrìety,  not  that 
the  Jores  me  less ,  hut  heavy  vet  more)  —  to  dìvulge  the  secret  of 
tilt  appearance  — " 

"Too  ^ow  well,"  internipted  the  yivaciousTomlioson,  **  that 
tbeidentìty  of  yonr  former  meanness  mth  your  present  greatness 
voidd  be  easily  traced  ;  the  envy  and  jealonsy  of  your  early  friends 
iroDsed;  a  hìnt  of  your  whereabont  and  your  aliases  given  to  the 
ptfice,  and  yonrself  grabbed,  Vfìih  a  slight  possibility  of  a  herapen 
coBsimunation  •" 

"Ton  conceiye  me  exactly  !  "  answered  Clifford  :  **  the  fact  ìs, 
that  I  bave  observed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  our  bravest  fellows 
km  been  taken  off  by  thetreichery  of  some  early  sweetheart  or  the 
cnvj  of  some  boyish  friknjdj  My  destìny  is  not  yet  fixed  ;  I  am 
VQrthy of  better  things  thaoa  rìde  in  the  cart  with  a  nosegay  in  my 
kad;  and  though  I  care  not  mnch  about  death  in  itself,  I  am 
Rulfed,  if  possible,  not  t Jdie  a  high^ayman  :  hence  my  caution, 
né  tbat  pradential  care  fof  secrecy  and  safe  asylums ,  which  men, 
hi^vise  than  yoo ,  have'^o  olten  tiH)ught  an  unnatural  contrast  to 
■f  eondoct  on  the  road ."  ) 

"Fools  !  "  said  the  philosophical  Tomlinson  ;  *'  what  has  the 
Inreiy  of  a  warrior  to  do  with  bis  instiring  bis  honse  from  fire?  " 

"Howeyer,"  said  Clifford,  **I  send  my  good  nurse  a  fine 
lift  erery  now  and  then  to  assnre  ber  of  my  safety;  and  tbus, 
Mwilbstandlng  my  absence,  t  shew  my  afScction  by  my  pre- 
ient8;-*excnseapun."     -' 

"And  bave  yon  nev^'been  detected  by  any  of  your  quondam 
modates?" 

s  "Nerer!  —  remember  in  what  a  mnch  more  elc?ated  sphere 

rf  life  I  bave  been  thrown  ;  and  vho  could  recognise  the  scamp 
Hd  with  a  fustian  jacket  in  gentleman  Paul  with  a  laced  waistcoat? 
ieaides,  I  bave  diligently  avolded  every  place  wherelwas  llkely 
lo  enconnter  those  wbo  saw  me  in  cbildhood .  Tou  know  how  little 
Ilbqaent  flash  bouses,  and  how  scrupulous  I  am  in  admitting 
nnr  eonfederates  into  onr  band  ;  you  and  Pepper  are  the  only  two 
of  my  asBOciates--  (saTe  my  protégé,  as  you  express  it,  wbo 
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never  deserts  the  ctTe)  »  that  possess  a  koowledge  of  my  ideotifj 
with  the lost  Paul;  and  as  ye  bare  both  taken  that  dread  oath  te 
silence,  which  to  disobey,  until,  indeed,  I  he  in  the  gad  or  on  tbc 
gibbet ,  is  almost  to  he  assassinated ,  I  consider  my  secret  is  lidie 
likely  to  he  broken ,  save  with  my  ovn  consent." 

**Trae,"  said  Àngostas ,  nodding;  '*onemoreglass,  andto 
bed,  Mr.  Chairman." 

*'  I  pledge  you,  my  friend  ;  our  last  glass  shall  be  pbilanthropi- 
cally  qnaffed  ;  —  *À11  fools,  and  may  their  money  soon  be  parted!'" 

''Ali  fools!"  crìed  Tomlinson,  filling  a  bomper;  ''boti 
quarrel  with  the  wìsdom  of  your  toast;  —  may  fools  be  rich,  sai 
rogues  vili  never  be  poor  !  I  vould  make  a  better  liyelihood  of  t 
rich  fool  than  a  landed  estate." 

So  saying,  the  contemplative  and  ever-sagacions  Tomlinsoi 
tossed  o£f  bis  bumper  ;  and  the  paìr,  baving  kìndly  roUed  by  pedd 
applications  the  body  of  Long  Ned  into  a  safe  and  qniet  corner  o( 
the  room,  mounted  the  stairs,  arm-in-arm,  in  search  of  sonmanh 
bular  acconmìodations. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  That  contrast  of  the  hardened  and  mature, 

The  cairn  brow  brooding  o'er  the  project  dark, 
With  the  clear  loTÌng  heart,  and  spirit  pure 

Of  yonth  —  1  love  —  yet,  hattng,  love  to  mark  !  " 

U.  FUtcher. 

OiV  the  forenoon  of  the  day  after  the  ball,  the  carriage  of 
William  Brandon ,  packed  and  prepared ,  was  at  the  door  of  bis 
abode  at  Bath  ;  meanwhile,  the  la^er  vas  closeted  with  bis  brother. 
'*My  dear Joseph/'  said  the  barrìster,  *'I  do  not  leave  you  vithovt 
being  fully  sensible  of  your  kindness  evinced  to  me,  boUi  in  comiog 
hither,  contrary  to  your  habits,  and  accompanying  me  every  wheie, 
despite  of  your  tastes." 

^'Mention  it  not,  my  dear  William,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
squire,  '*  for  your  delightfol  society  is  to  me  the  most  agreeable  — 
(and  that's  vhat  I  can  say  of  very  few  people  like  you  ;  for,  for  my 
ownpart,  I generally find the cleverest men  the  most  unplea- 
sant)  —  in  the  world!    And  I  think  lawyers  in particular  — 
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(very  diilèreiit,  indeed,  from  your tribe  you  are!) — perfectly 
Intolerable!" 

**I  bave  now,"  said  Brandon,  who  wìth  his  usuai  nervous 
qidcìmess  of  action  was  walking  with  rapid  strìdes  to  and  fro  the 
i^rtment,  and  scarcely  noted  his  brother's  complìment  —  '*I  bave 
wv  another  favour  to  request  of  you.  —  Consìder  this  house  aud 
tkeie  senrants  yours ,  for  the  next  month  or  two  at  least.  Don't 
iHemipt  me  ~  it  is  do  complìment  —  I  speak  for  our  family  bene- 
fit," And  then  seating  himself  next  to  bis  brother's  arm-cbaìr, 
Aura  fit  of  the  gout  made  the  squire  a  dose  prisooer,  Brandon 
imfolded  IP  bis  brother  bis  cherìshed  scheme  of  marrying  Lucy  to 
lord  Hauleverer.  Notvithstandiùg  the  constancy  of  the  earl's 
atteotìons  to  the  belress ,  the  honest  squire  had  never  dreamt  of 
tUrpalpable  object;  and  he  was  ovcrpowered  with  surprise  when 
he  hard  the  lawyer's  expectations. 

"But,  my  dear  brother,"  hebegan,  ^^sogreatamatcbformy 
Lney ,  the  Lord-Lieuteuant  of  the  Coun  —  " 

"Andvbatof  that?"  cried  Brandon  proudly,  and  interrupt- 
iog  his  brother  ;  *Ms  not  the  race  of  Brandon ,  which  has  matched 
its  scions  with  royalty ,  far  nobler  than  that  of  the  upstart  stock  of 
Manlererer?  —  What  is  therc  presumptuous  in  the  hope  that  the 
descendant  of  the  Earis  of  Suffolk  shouid  regild  a  faded  name  with 
some  of  the  precious  dust  of  the  quondam  silversmiths  of  London? 
^Besides,"  hecontinued,  after  a  pause,  **Lucy  will  he  rich  — 
Teiy  rich  —  and  before  two  years  my  rank  may  possibly  he  of  the 
suDe  order  as  Mauleverer's  !  " 

The  squire  stared  ;  and  Brandon,  not  giving  him  tìme  to  answer, 
resnnied.  —  It  is  needless  to  detaii  the  conversation  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  artful  barrister  did  not  leave  his  brother  till  he  had 
pined  his  point  —  till  Joseph  Brandon  had  promised  to  remain  at 
Bath  in  possession  of  the  house  and  establishment  of  his  brother; 
to  throw  no  impediment  on  the  suit  of  Mauleverer  ;  to  cultivate  so- 
ciety as  before;  and,  aboveall,  not  to  alarm  Lucy,  whoevidently 
did  not  yet  fa^oor  Mauleverer  exclusively,  by  hinting  to  ber  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  ber  uncle  and  father.  Brandon ,  now 
taking  leave  of  his  brother,  mounted  to  tjie  drawing-room  in'search 
of  Lucy.    He  found  ber  leaning  over  the  gilt  cage  of  one  of  ber 
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feathered  favourites,  aDd  speaking  to  the  little  inmate  in  that  pretty 
and  playful  language  ia  which  ali  thougfats,  innocent,  yet  food, 
sfaoald  be  clothed.  So  beautiful  did  Lucy  seem ,  as  she  was  thos 
eogaged  in  ber  girlish  and  caressing  employment,  and  so  ntteriy 
unlike  one  meet  to  be  the  instniment  of  ambitioos  desigos,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  worldly  calculations ,  tbat  Brandon  paused ,  suddenJlj 
sniitten  at  heart,  as  he  beheld  ber  :  hewasnot,  bowever,  sIowìd 
recovering bimself ;  he  approaebed.  '* Happy  he,"  saidthema 
of  the  iH^orld,  '^for  whom  caresses  and  words  like  these  are  n- 
served  !  " 

Lucy  turaed.  '*It  is  ili!"  she  said,  pointing  U^ihe  bili, 
Vfìkidì  sat  with  its  feathers  stìff  and  erect,  mute  and  heedless  eran 
of  that  voice  which  was  as  inusical  as  its  own. 

'*  Poor  prisoner  !  "  said  Brandon  ;  **  even  gilt  cages  and  sweit 
tones  cannot  compensate  to  thee  for  the  loss  of  the  air  and  thevild 
woods !  " 

^*But/'  said  Lucy,  auxiously,  **it  isnot  conGnementwfaick 
makes  it  ili  !   If  you  think  so ,  I  will  release  it  instantly." 

**Hoyf  long  bave  you  had  it?"  asked  Brandon. 

*  *  For  threc  years  !  "  said  Lucy. 

"And  is  it  your  chief  favourite?" 

**  Yes  ;  it  does  not  sing  so  prettily  as  the  otber  —  but  it  is  to 
more  sensible ,  and  so  affectionate." 

"  Can  you  release  it  tben?"  asked  Brandon,  smiling.  **WoiiId 
it  not  be  better  to  see  it  die  in  your  custody ,  than  to  let  it  Uve  aod 
toseeitnomore?" 

**  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  Lucy ,  eagerly  ;  '*  wben  I  love  any  one  — 
any  thing  —  I  wish  that  to  be  happy ,  not  me  !  " 

As  she  said  this ,  she  took  the  bird  from  the  cage  ;  and  bearing 
it  to  the  open  window,  kissed  it,  and  held  it  on  her  band  in  the  air. 
The  poor  bird  tumed  a  languid  and  sickly  eye  around  it ,  as  if  the 
sight  of  the  crowded  houses  and  busy  streets  presented  notbingii- 
miliar  or  inviting  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Lucy,i  with  a  tender  conrage, 
shook  it  gently  from  her,  that  it  avaiied  itself  of  the  proiTered  li- 
berty. It  flew  first  to  an  opposite  balcony  ;  and  then  recovering 
from  a  short,  and,  as  it  were,  surprised  pause,  took  a  brief  drcoit 
aboxe  the  houses  ;  and  after  disappearing  for  a  few  minutes ,  flew 
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back,  drdedthe  window,  andre-enterìng,  settled  once  more  on 
the  fair  form  of  its  mistress  aud  nestled  ìnto  her  bosom. 

Lucy  coYcred  it  with  kisses.  **  You  see  it  vili  not  leave  me  !  " 
tiidshe. 

**Who  can?"  saìd  the  anele,  warmly,  charmed  for  themo- 
jMotfrom  CYery  thonght,  bnt  that  of  kindness  for  the  young  and 
tifi  ereature  before  hìm  —  **  Who  can ,"  he  repeated  with  a  sìgh, 
^'bit  an  old  and  withered  ascetic  like  myself ?  I  must  leave  yon 
Ueed;  see,  mycarrìageìsatthedoor!  Will  my  beautiful  niece, 
ttMDg  the  gaieties  that  surround  her,  condescend  now  and  then  to 
nmember  the  crabbed  lavyer,  and  assure  him  by  a  line  of  her  hap- 
fktBB  and  health?  Though  I  rarely  write  any  notes  but  those  upon 
eises,  yen,  at  least,  may  be  sure  of  an answer.  And  teli  me, 
Incy,  if  there  be  in  ali  this  city  one  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  these 
ide  gems,  useful  only  as  a  vent  for  my  pride  in  you,  can  add  a 
single  charm  to  a  beauty  above  ali  omament?" 

Sosaying,  Brandonproducedaleathern  case;  andtouchinga 
spring,  the  imperiai  flash  of  dìamonds,  vhich  vould  bave  made 
fl^d  many  a  patrician  heart,  broke  dazzlingly  on  Lucy's  eyes. 

**No  thanks,  Lucy,"  said  Brandon,  in  ansver  tohisniece's 
Jisclaiming  and  shrinking  gratitude  ;  <^  I  do  honour  to  myself,  not 
yon;  and  now  bless  you,  my  dear  girl.  Farevell  !  Should  any  oc- 
cision  present  itself  in  vhich  you  require  an  immediate  adviser,  at 
enee  kind  and  wise,  I  beseech  you,  my  dearest  Lucy,  as  a  parting 
leqoest,  to  bave  no  scruples  in  consulting  Lord  Mauleverer.  Be- 
rides  bis  friendahip  for  me,  he  is  much  interested  in  you,  and  you 
may  consult  him  with  the  more  safety  and  assurance  ;  because 
(and  the  lawyer  smiied)  he  is  perhaps  the  oniy  man  in  the  world 
whom  my  Lucy  could  not  make  in  love  with  her.  His  gallantry  may 
appear  adulation ,  but  it  is  never  akio  to  love.  Promise  me ,  that 
you  will  not  besitate  in  this  ?  " 

Lucy  gaye  the  promise  readily,  and  Brandon  continued  in  a 
careless  tono  —  ''I  bear  that  you  daneed  last  night  with  a  young 
gentleman  whom  no  one  knew,  and  whose  companions  bore  a  very 
strange  appearance.  In  a  place  like  Bath,  society  is  too  mixed  not 
to  render  the  greatest  caution  in  forming  acquaintances  absolutely 
necessary.    Yon  must  pardon  me ,  my  dearest  niece ,  if  J  remark 
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tbat  a  young  lady  owes  it  not  only  to  herself ,  bnt  to  her  relatioDS, 
to  observe  the  most  rigid  circumspection  of  conduct.  This  is  a 
wicked  worid,  and  the  peach-like  bloom  of  character  ìs  eaaily 
rubbed  away.  In  these  poiots  Manleverer  can  be  of  great  use  to 
you.  His  knovledge  of  character  —  bis  penetratìon  into  men  — 
and  his  tact  in  manners  —  are  unerrìng.  Pray,  be  gaìded  by  him: 
TFhomsoever  he  worns  you  against,  yon  may  be  snre  is  onworihy  of 
your  acquaintance.  God  bless  you!  yon  vili  vrlte  to  meoften 
and  frankly ,  dcar  Lucy  ;  teli  me  ali  that  happens  to  yon  —  ali  tkt 
interests,  nay,  ali  that  dispieases/' 

Brandon  then,  who  had  seemingly  disregarded  theblushes  wilk 
which,  during  his  speech,  Lucy's  cheeks  had  been  spread,  folded 
his  niece  in  his  arms ,  andhurried,  asif  tohidehisfeelings,  info 
his  carriage.  When  the  horses  had  tumed  the  Street ,  he  directti 
the  postilions  to  stop  at  Lord  Maulererer's.  ^'Now,"  said  heto 
himself ,  *Mf  I  can  get  this  clever  coxcomb  to  second  my  schemes, 
and  play  according  to  my  game ,  and  not  according  to  his  owB 
vanity,  I  shall  bave  a  knight  of  the  garter  for  my  nephew-in- 
law  !  " 

Meanwhtle  Lucy,  ali  in  tears ,  for she  loved  her uncle  greatly, 
ran  down  to  the  squire  to  shew  him  Brandon'-s  magnificeot 
present. 

**Ah!**  said  the  squire,  with  a  sigh,  "few  men  were  bora 
with  more  good ,  gcnerous ,  and  great  qualities  —  (pity  only  that 
his  chicf  desire  was  to  get  on  in  the  worId  ;  for  my  part,  I  think  no 
motivc  makcs  grea ter  and  more  cold-hearjed  rogues!) 
—  thanmybrother  William! 


»» 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

<*  Why  did  she  love  him?  —  Curions  fool,  be  stili! 
Jb  human  love  the  growth  of  human  villt 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness !"  —  LordByron. 

In  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  arrivai,  Captain  Clifford 
was  the  most  admired  maninBath.  It  is  true,  that  gentlemen, 
who  bave  a  quicker  tact  as  to  the  respectabllity  of  their  own  sei 
than  women ,  might  bave  looked  a  little  shy  upon  him ,  had  he  not 
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hìmstìf  especialiy  shunned  appearìng  intrasive,  and  indeed  rather 
troided  the  society  of  men  ihem  courted  it;  so  that  after  he  had 
lioight  aduel  with  a  baronet  (the  son  of  a  shoemaker) ,  who  called 
bn  one  Qifford,  and  had  exhibìted  a  flea-bittcn  horse,  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  in  Baih ,  he  rose  insensihiy  into  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
spcctwitfa  the  one  sex  aswell  as  popularity  vith  the  other.  Butwhat 
alwijs  attracted  and  kept  alive  suspicion,  was  his  intimacy  with  so 
peeaìiarand  dashinglookinga  gentleman  asMr. Edward  Pop- 
per. Peopìe  ^nld  get  over  a  certain  frankness  in  Clifford's  ad- 
Ams,  bnt  the  most  lenient  were  astounded  by  the  swagger  of  Long 
Ked.  Clifford,  however,  not insensìble  to  the  rìdicule  attached  to 
kaaeqaaintances,  soon  managed  to  pnrsue  his  occupations  alone  ; 
Mf ,  he  took  a  lodging  to  himself ,  and  left  Long  Ned  and  Augns- 
te  Tomlinson  (the  latter  to  operate  as  a  check  on  the  former)  io 
the  qaiet  enjoyment  of  the  hairdresser's  apartments.  He  himself 
atteaded  ali  poblic  gaieties  ;  and  his  mien ,  and  the  appearance  of 
vulth  which  he  maintained,  procured  hìm  access  into  severa! 
printe  drcles ,  which  pretended  to  be  exclusive  :  as  if  English 
pcople  who  had  daughters  ever  conld  be  exclusive  !  Many  were  the 
lùndlooks,  nor  few  the  inviting  letters,  which  he  received  ;  andif 
Us  sole  object  had  bcen  to  marry  an  heiress ,  he  would  bave  found 
Bo  difBcnlty  in  attaining  it.  Bui  he  devoted  himself  enUrely  to 
Ucy  Brandon  ;  and  to  win  one  glance  from  ber,  he  would  bave  re- 
Muiced  ali  the  heiresses  in  the  kingdom.  Most  fortunately  for 
Un,  Mavleverer,  whose  health  was  easily  dcranged,  had 
bUcD  ili  the  very  day  William  Brandon  loft  Bath  ;  and  his  lordship 
wisthas  rendered  unable  to  watch  the  movements  of  Lucy,  and 
aDdermine,  or  totally  prevent,  the  success  of  ber  lover.  Miss 
Bnndon,  indeed,  had  at  first,  melted  by  the  kindness  of  ber 
QDde,  and  strack  with  the  senso  of  his  admónition  (for  she  was  no 
sdf-willed  young  lady,  who  was  determined  to  be  in  love),  re- 
ceived Captain  Clifford's  advances  with  a  coldness  which,  from  ber 
Bumer  the  first  evening  thcy  had  met  at  Bath ,  occasioned  bim  no 
lesi  sorprìse  than  mortification.  He  retreated,  and  recoiled  on  the 
HBlre,  who,  patient  and bored  as  osual ,  was  sequestered  in  his 
IsnNirìte  corner.  Byaccident,  Clifford  trod  on  the  squire's  gouty 
digitai;  and  in  apologising  for  the  offence,  was  so  struck  by  the  old 
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gentleman's  good  nature  and  peculìarity  of  expressing  UhmMi 
that  without  knowing  who  hewas,  he  entered  into  conreniliii 
with  him.  There  was  an  off-hand  sort  of  liyeliness  and  cante, 
not  to  say  wit,  about  Clifford,  vhich  always  had  a  charm  for  ir  ; 
elderly,  who  generaUy  lìke  frankness  above  ali  the  cardinal  tUih; 
the  squire  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  him.  The  acqaainUMii 
once  begun ,  was  naturai ly  continued  withoot  difficolty  wfaea  CSC* 
ford  ascertained  who  was  bis  new  friend  ;  and  next  moming»  mert- 
ing  in  the  pump-room ,  the  squire  asked  Clifford  ta|dinner.  Ite 
entrée  to  the  house  thus  gained ,  the  rest  was  eas^  LongbeCgn 
Mauleverer  recovered  bis  bealth ,  the  mischief  effected  by  bis  lini 
was  almost  beyond  redress  ;  and  the  beart  of  the  pure,  the  flimpliy 
the  affectionate  Lucy  Brandon ,  was  more  than  half  Ioat  to  thi 
lawless  and  vagrant  cavalier  who  officiates  as  the  hero  of  tbistde. 

Oue  morning,  Clifford  and  Augustus  strolled  cut  togeiktfi 
^^Letus,"  said  the  latter,  who  was  in  a  melancboly  mood,  **1meii 
the  busy  streets ,  and  indulge  in  a  philosophical  conTersatìm  at 
the  nature  of  man,  while  we  are  enjoying  a  little  fresh  air  in  ili 
country/'  Clifford  assented  to  the  proposai,  and  thepairsMf 
sauntered  np  one  of  the  bills  that  surround  the  city  of  Bladod. 

**  There  are  «ertain  moments,"  said  Tomlinson ,  lookingpOH 
sively  down  at  bis  kerseymere  gaiters ,  **  when  we  are  like  the  fu 
in  the  nursery  rhyme,  *The  fox  had  a  wound,  he  could  nottcD 
where  '  —  we  feei  extremely  unbappy ,  and  we  cannot  teli  wby  !  — 
a  dark  and  sad  melancboly  grows  over  us  —  we  sbun  the  fiìoe  U 
man  —  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our  thoughts  like  silkworms  —  we 
mutter  fag-ends  of  dismal  songs  —  tears  come  in  our  eyes— we 
recali  ali  the  misfortunes  that  bave  ever  happened  to  us — we  stoop 
in  our  gait,  and  bury  our  bands  in  our  breeches-pockets  —  we  say 
*  what  is  life?  —  a  stono  to  he  shied  into  a  horsepond  !  '  We  pine 
for  some  congenial  beart  —  and  bave  an  itching  desire  to  talk  pro- 
digiously  about  ourselves  :  ali  ot  ber  subjectsseemweary,  stale, 
and  unproGtable  —  we  feel  as  if  a  fly  could  knock  us  down,  and 
are  jn  a  humour  to  fall  in  love ,  and  make  a  very  sad  piece  o( 
business  of  it.  Yet  with  ali  this  weakness  we  bave ,  at  these  fflo- 
ments ,  a  imer  opinion  of  ourselves  than  we  ever  had  before.  We 
cali  our  megrhns  the  melancboly  of  a  sublime  soul  —  the  yeamings 
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M  an  iodìgestion  we  denominate  yearnings  after  ìmmortality  — 
uj,  sometimes  'a  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  soul! '  May  I (ìnd 
Mone  biographer  who  imderstands  such  sensatìons  well,  and  may 
hi  style  those  melting  emotions  the  ofGspring  of  the  poetica! 
dtancter,*  vhich,  ìnreallty,  are  the  offsprlng  of —  a  mutton- 

'*  Tou  jest  pleasantly  enough  on  your  low  spirits ,"  said  Clif- 
iscd;  *'hut  I  have  a  cause  for  mine." 

'*Whatthen?''  cried  Tomlinson.  <*So  much  the  easicr  is  it 
ticare  them.  The  mind  can  cure  the  cvils  that  spring  from  the 
■ind;  it  is  only  a  fool,  and  a  quack,  and  a  driveller,  when  it 
pnlesses  to  heal  the  evils  that  spring  from  the  body  :  —  m  y  blue 
àaQs  spring  from  the  body  —  consequently ,  my  mind ,  which, 
asyou  know,  is  a  particularly  wise  mind,  wrestles  not  against 
iban»  Teli  me  frankly /'  renewed  Àugustus ,  after  a  pauso,  **do 
youcYerrepent?  Do  you  ever  think,  if  you  had  becn  a  shop-boy 
vidi  a  vhite  apron  about  your  middle ,  that  you  would  bave  been  a 
-kippier  and  a  better  member  of  society  than  you  now  are?" 

'^Repenti*'  said  Clifford,  fìcrcely;  and  bis  answer  opened 
Bore  of  his  secret  heart ,  its  motivcs ,  its  rcasonings ,  and  its  pe- 
eoliarities ,  than  wcre  often  dlsccrnible.  **  Repent  !  —  that  is  the 
idlestvordin  our  language.  No,  —  the  moment  I  repent,  that 
moment  I  reform  !  Never  can  it  secm  to  me  an  atonement  for  crime 
neitiy  to  regret  it  —  my  mind  would  lead  me  not  to  regret ,  but  to 
lepair  !  —  Repent  !  —  no ,  not  yct.  The  older  I  grow ,  the  more  I 
see  of  men  and  of  the  callings  of  social  life  —  the  more  I ,  an  open 
knave,  sicken  at  the  glossed  and  coyert  dishonesties  around.  I 
icknowledge  no  allegiance  to  society.    From  my  birth  to  this  hour, 

*  Vide  Moore*s  L  i  f  e  o  f  B  y  r  o  n.  In  v-hich  it  is  Batisfactorily  sheTm 
Aftt,  ìf  «man  fast  forty-eigbt  liours,  then  eat  three  lobsters,  and  drink 
Qoà  knows  how  many  bottles  of  claret  —  if ,  iK-hen  he  vrake  the  next 
BMniing,  he  sees  kimself  abused  as  a  demon  by  half  the  periodicals  of 
the  conntry  —  if  the  afternonn  be  passed  in  intervlews  with  his  duns,  or 
■  itunderitandiogs  'with  his  -wife  —  if,  in  a  ^rord,  he  be  broken  in 
his  health,  irregular  in  his  habits,  nnfortunate  in  his  affairs,  unhappy 
!■  his  home  —  and  if  then  he  should  be  so  extremely  eccentric  as  to  be 
low-spirited  and  misanthropical,  the  low  spirits  and  the  misanthropy 
are  bj  no  neans  to  be  attribiited  to  the  above  agreeable  circumstancejj, 
Vnt  —  Gnd  wot  —  to  the  *'  poetical  character!  " 
Paui  Clifford,  U 
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I  hate  received  no  single  favour  from  ita  cnstoms  or  ila  ìxm;  — 
ppenly  I  war  agaìnst  it,  and  patiently  will  I  meet  its  rerenge.  Uf 
may  be crime;  but  it  looks  light  in  my  eyes  vhen  I  ga^e  aroand, 
and  survey  on  ali  sides  the  masked  traitors  who  acknowkdge  lu^a 
debts  to  society ,  —  who  prefess  to  obey  its  laws — adore  ila  ioitf- 
tutions  —  and ,  above  ali  —  oh ,  how  righteously  !  —  attack  d 
those  who  attack  it,  and  who  yet  He,  and  cheat,  and  defrand» 
and  peculate  —  publicly  reaping  ali  the  comforts,  priyately  filciiiB| 
ali  the  pro6ts.  Repent  !  —  of  what?  I  come  into  the  world  fdené- 
less  and  poor  —  I  Gnd  a  body  of  laws  hostile  to  the  friendless  aad 
the  poor  !  To  those  laws  hostile  to  me  ^  then ,  I  acknowledge  hN» 
tìlity  in  my  tum.  Between  us  are  the  condì tions  of  war.  Let  Ùnm 
expose  a  weakness  —  I  insist  on  my  rìght  to  seize  the  advantige: 
let  them  defeat  me ,  and  I  allow  their  right  to  destroy."  * 

**Passion,"  said  Augustus  coolly,  *Ms  the  nsnal  enemyif 
reason  —  in  yoor  case  it  is  the  friend  !  ** 

The  pair  had  now  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  cobh 
manded  a  view  of  the  city  below.  Here  Augustus ,  who  was  a  lltdl 
short-winded ,  paused  to  recover  breath.  As  soou  as  he  had  dime 
90 ,  he  pointed  with  bis  fore-finger  to  the  scene  beneath ,  and  8iM 
enthusiastically  —  *' What  a  subject  for  contemplation ! ** 

Clifford  was  about  to  reply,  when  suddenly  the  sound  o1 
laughter  and  Yoices  was  heard  behind  —  '*  Let  us  fly  !  "  cried  An* 
gustus  ;  '*  on  this  day  of  spleen  man  delights  me  not  —  nor  womaii 
either." 

*'  Stay!  *'  said  Cliflford,  in  a  trembling  accent  ;  for  among  tho5< 
Yoices  he  recognised  one  which  had  already  acquired  over  him  ai 
irresistible  and  bewitching  power.  Augustus  sighed,  and  re1uctan^ 
ly  remained  motionless.  Presently  a  winding  in  the  road  brought 
into  yiew  a  party  of  pleasure ,  some  on  foot,  someon  horseback 
others  in  the.  little  yehicles  which  even  at  that  dayhauntedwaterìng' 
places,  and  called  tbemselves  **F]ies"  or  **Swallows." 

But  among  the  gay  procession  Clifford  had  onlyeyes  for  one! 
Walking  with  that  elastic  step  which  so  rarely  survives  the  first 


*  The  Anthnr  ncednot,  he  hopes,  observe,  that  these  sentiaienti 
are  Mr.  Pani  Cliffnrd's  —  not  his. 
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(podi  of  yoathy  by  the  side  of  the  heavy  chair  in  which  her  fkther 
vn  diawn ,  the  fair  beauty  of  Lucy  Brandon  tbrew ,  at  least  in  the 
tin  of  her  lorer,  a  magic  and  a  lustre  over  the  whole  group.  He 
Mood  for  a  moment,  stiUing  the  heart  that  leaped  at  her  bright 
kéks  and  the  gladness  of  her  ìnnocent  laugh  ;  and  then  recoyering 
Unsdf ,  he  walked  sloirly  and  with  a  certain  consciousness  of  the 
cftet  of  bis  own  singularly  handsome  person  towards  the  party. 
Un  good  sqoire  receiyed  bim  with  bis  usu&l  kindness ,  and  in- 
fmned  bim,  according  to  that  lucidus  ordo  which  he  so 
cipecially  fayoured,  of  the  vhole  partlculars  of  their  excursion. 
nere  vas  sometbing  worthy  of  an  artist's  sketch  in  the  scene  at 
Ihit  moment  —  the  old  squire  in  bis  chair,  ynih  bis  bencToIent 
fitte  tarned  towards  Clifford,  and  bis  hands  resting  on  bis  cane  — - 
CBflbrd  himself  bowingdown  bis  stately  head  to  bear  the  details  of 
Aelither  ;  —  the  beautiful  daughter  on  the  other  side  of  the  chair, 
Wr  laugh  suddenly  stilled ,  her  gait  insensibly  more  composed, 
nd  bhish  chasing  blusb  over  the  smooth  and  peach-lìke  loveliness 
of  her  cbeek  ;  — the  party,  ofallsizes,  ages,  and  attire,  affording 
ampie  scope  for  the  carìcaturist  ;  and  the  pensive  figure  of  Àu- 
gnslns  Tomlinson  (who ,  by  the  by,  was  exceedingly  lìke  Liston) 
Manding  apart  fìrom  the  rest ,  on  the  brow  of  the  bill  where  CliiTord 
had  lefk  him ,  and  moralising  on  the  motley  procossìon ,  with  one 
band  bid  in  bis  waistcoat ,  and  the  other  caresstng  bis  chin ,  which 
iiowly  and  pendulously  with  the  rest  of  bis  head  moyed  up  and 
down* 

AB  the  party  approached  the  brow  of  the  bill,  the  Tiew  of  the 
dty  bdow  was  so  strìking,  that  there  was  a  general  pause  for  the 
puipose  of  sunrey.  One  young  lady,  in  particular,  drew  forth 
berpencil,  and  began  sketching ,  while  her  mamma  look  ed  com- 
plaeently  on,  and  abstractedly  devoured  a  sandwich.  It  was  at 
this  time,  in  the  general  pause,  that  Clifford  aod  Lucy  found 
themselres  —  Heaven  knows  bow  !  —  next  to  each  other ,  and  at 
I  suificient  distance  from  the  squire  and  the  rest  of  the  paity  to 
fed,  in  some  measure ,  alone.  There  was  a  silence  in  both  which 
iieither  dared  to  break  ;  when  Lucy,  after  lookìng  at  and  toying 
with  a  Hower  that  she  had  brought  from  the  place  which  the  party 
bad  been  to  see ,  accidentally  dropped  it;  and  Clifford  and  berself 
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stooping  at  the  same  moment  to  recover  it ,  their  hands  met.  In- 
voluntarily,  Clifford  detained  the  soft  fingers  in  bis  own  ;  bis  eyes, 
that  encountered  hers ,  so  spell-bound  and  arrested  them  tbat  for 
once  they  did  not  sink  beneath  bis  gaze  ;  his  lìps  moved,  but  many 
aud  vehemcnt  emotions  so  suffocated  his  voice  that  no  sound 
escaped  them.  But  ali  the  heart  was  in  the  eyes  of  each  ;  that  mo- 
ment fixed  their  destinies.  Henceforth  there  was  an  era  froin 
whìch  they  dated  a  new  existence  ;  a  nucleus  around  vbich  tbeir 
thoughts ,  their  rcmcmbrances ,  and  their  passìons ,  clung.  The 
great  gulf  was  passed  ;  they  stood  on  the  same  shore  ;  and  felt, 
that  though  stili  apart  and  disunitcd ,  on  that  shore  was  no  ì'ìyìn^ 
creature  but  themselves  !  Meanwhile,  Àugustus  Tomlinson ,  oa 
finding  himself  surrounded  by  pcrsons  eager  to  gaze  and  to  listen» 
broke  from  his  moodiness  and  reserve.  Looking  full  at  bis  neit 
neighbour,  and  flourishing  his  right  band  in  the  air,  till  he  snffereil 
it  to  rcst  in  the  direction  of  the  houses  and  chimneys  below,  he 
repeated  that  moral  eiclamationwhich  had  been  wasted  on  Clifford, 
with  a  more  solemn  and  a  less  passionate  gravìty  than  before  — 

**Whatasubject,  ma'am,  for  contemplation  !  " 

''Yerysensibly  said^  indeed,  Slr,"  said  the  lady  addressed, 
\vho  was  rather  of  a  serious  turn. 

^^Inever,"  resumed  Àugustus  in  a  louder  kcy,  and  lookiog 
round  for  auditors ,  —  **  I  never  see  a  great  town  from  the  top  of  a 
bill ,  without  thinking  of  an  apothecary's  shop  !  " 

**Lord,  Sir!"  said  the  lady.  Tomlinson's  end  was  gaìned: 
—  struck  with  the  quaintness  of  the  notioo,  a  little  crowd  gathercd 
instantly  around  bim ,  to  bear  ìt  farther  developed. 

**0f  an  apothecary's  shop,  ma'am!"  repeated  Tomlinson. 
**  There  lie  your  simples,  and  your  purges ,  and  your  cordials, 
and  your  poisons;  ali  things  to  beai,  and  tostreogthen,  andto 
destroy.  There  are  drugs  enough  in  that  coUection  to  save  you, 
to  cure  you  ali  ;  but  none  of  you  know  how  to  use  them ,  nor  what 
medicines  to  ask  for,  nor  what  portions  to  take  ;  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  you  swallow  a  wrong  dose ,  and  die  of  the  remedy  !  " 

''But  if  the  town  he  the  apothecary's  shop ,  what,  in  the  pian 
of  your  idea,  stands  for  the  apothecary?"  asked  an  old  gentleman, 
who  perceived  at  what  Tomlinson  was  driving. 
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'*The  apothecarj,  Sir,"  aoswered  Augustus,  stealing  hìs 
Dotion  from  Clifford,  and  sinkìng  bis  voice,  lest  the  trae  proprietor 
dioold  OYerhear  hìm  —  Clifford  was  otherwise  employed  —  "  The 
^othecary,  Sir,  is  the  LÀW!  It  is  the  law  that  stands  behind 
tke  connter,  and  dispenses  to  each  man  the  dose  he  shouid  take. 
Tothepoor,  ìt  gives  bad  drags  gratuitously  ;  to  the  rich,  pills  to 
stìnulate  the  appetite  :  tothelatter,  premiumsforluiury;  tothe 
feimer,  only  speedy  refugcs  from  life  !  Àlas!  eithcr  your  apothe- 
eny  is  bnt  an  ignorant  quack ,  or  bis  science  itself  is  but  in  its 
cndle.  He  blunders  as  much  as  you  would  do  if  left  to  your  own  se- 
leetion.  Those  who  bave  recourse  to  bim  seldom  speak  gratefully  of 
Ub  skfll.  He  rclieves  you,  it  is  trae — but  of  your  money,  not  your 
ulady;  and  the  only  branch  of  bis  profession  in  which  he  is  an 
idept,  Is  that which enables  himto  bleed  you!  —  OMankind!'' 
eonUnned  Augustus,  "  what  noDle  crcatures  you  ought  to  bc  !  You 
kve  keys  to  ali  scìences,  ali  arts,  ali  mysterics,  but  onc  !  You  bave 
BOtanotion  how  you  ought  to  be  governed  !  —  you  cannot  frame  a 
tolerable  law  for  the  life  and  soni  of  you  !  You  roakc  yourselves  as 
oncomfortable  as  you  can  by  ali  sorts  of  galling  and  vciatious  in- 
stitations,  and  you  throw  the  blame  upon  *  Fate.'  You  lay  down 
rnles  ìt  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  obey  ;  and  you 
eill  each  other  monstcrs,  because  you  cannot  conquer  the  impossi- 
bOity!  You  invent  ali  sorts  of  vices,  under  pretence  of  making 
livs  for  pireserving  virtuc;  and  the  anomalous  artificialitics  of 
condnct  yourselves  produce ,  you  say  you  are  born  with  ;  —  you 
make  a  machine  by  the  perverscst  art  you  can  think  of ,  and  you 
ediit,  vithasigh,  *  Human  Nature/  With  a  bost  of  good  dis- 
positions  straggling  at  your  breasts ,  you  insist  upon  libclling  God 
Almighty,  and  declaring  that  he  meant  you  to  bc  wicked.  Nay, 
7oa  eren  cali  the  man  mischicvous  and  seditious  vfho  begs  and  im- 
ptores  yoa  to  be  one-jot  bcttcr  than  you  are.  —  0  Mankind!  you 
ire  like  a  nosegay  bought  at  Covent  Garden.  The  flowers  are 
loTely,  the  scent  dellcious  ;  — mark  that  glorious  bue  !  contemplate 
that  bursting  petal  !  —  how  beautiful ,  Hbw  redolent  of  health ,  of 
nature ,  of  the  dew  and  breath  and  blessing  of  Heaven ,  are  you 
ali!  But  as  for  the  dirty  piece  of  string  that  ties  you  together, 
ooe  would  think  you  bad  pickcd  it  cut  of  the  kcnnel!  " 
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So  saying,  TomlìDSon  tarned  on  his  heel,  broke  awayfhmi 
the  crowd,  and  solemnly  descended  the  bill,  llie  party  of  pleasnre 
slowly  foUowed;  and  Clifford,  receiving  an  invìtation  fh>m  the 
squire  to  partake  of  his  family  dinner ,  walked  by  the  side  of  Lucy, 
and  felt  as  if  his  spirit  were  dmnk  with  the  airs  of  Eden. 

A  brother  squire ,  who ,  among  the  gaieties  of  Bath ,  vas 
almost  as  forlom  as  Joseph  Brandon  bimself ,  partook  of  the  Lord 
of  Warlock's  hospitality.  When  the  three  gentlemen  adjoumed 
to  the  drawing-room ,  the  two  elder  sat  down  to  a  game  at  back- 
gammou ,  and  Clifford  was  left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
Lucy's  conversation.  She  was  sitting  by  the  window  when  Clifford 
joined  ber.  On  the  table  by  ber  side  were  scattered  books ,  the 
charm  of  which  (they  were  chiefly  poetry)  she  had  only  of  late 
learned  to  discover;  the  re  also  were  strewn  various  little  master- 
pieces  of  female  ingenuity,  in  which  the  fairy  fingers  of  Lucy  Bran- 
don were  especially  formed  to  excel.  The  shades  of  evening  were 
rapidly  darkening  over  the  empty  streets  ;  and  in  the  sky,  which 
was  cloudless  and  transparently  clear,  the  stars  carne  gradually 
out  one  by  one ,  until, 

"Ab  \rater  (loes  a  sponge,  so  their  soft  light 
Fiird  the  Yoid,  hoUow,  universa!  air." 

Beautiful  Evening!  (if  we,  as  well  as  Àugustus  Tomlinson, 
may  indulge  in  an  apostrophe)  —  Beautiful  Evening  !  For  tbee  ali 
poets  bave  had  a  song ,  and  surrounded  thee  with  rills ,  and  water- 
falls,  anddews,  andflowers,  andsheep,  andbats,  andmelan- 
choly,  andowls;  yet  we  must  confess  that  to  us ,  who  in  this  very 
sentimental  age  are  a  bustling,  worldly,  hard-minded  person, 
jostiing  our  neighbou1*s,  and  thinkingof  the  main  chance;  —  to 
US,  thou  art  neversocharmìng,  as  when  we  meet  thee  walking in 
thy  grey  hood,  through  the  emptying  streets,  and  among  the 
dying  sounds  of  a  city.  We  love  to  feci  the  stillness ,  where  ali, 
two  bours  back ,  was  clamour.  We  love  to  sce  the  dingy  abodes 
of  Trade  and  Luxury,  those  restless  patients  of  earth's  Constant 
fever,  contrasted  and  caA>pied  by  a  heaven  full  of  purity,  and 
quietness ,  and  peace.  We  love  to  fili  our  thought  with  specula- 
tioos  on  man,  —  even  though  the  man  be  the  mufOn-man,  — 
rather  than  with  inanimate  objects  —  hills  and  streams  —  things 
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A  dream  abovt,  not  to  meditate  on.    Man  is  the  sabjeet  of  far 

Bobler  contemplatioD ,  of  far  more  glowing  hope ,  of  a  far  parer 

od  loflìerveiD  of  sentinieDt,  than  ali  the  ^'floodsandfells''  in 

Ibe  universe;  —  aod  that,  sweet  Evening!  is  one  rcason  why  t^c 

like  tbat  the  eamest  and  tender  thougbts  tbou  excitest  within  us, 

ikoMld  he  rather  snrrounded  by  the  labours  and  tokens  of  our 

ipedes,  than  by  sheep,  and  bats,  and  melancholy,  and  ovls. 

kC  whether,  most  blessed  Evening!  thou  deiightest  us  in  the 

country  or  in  the  town ,  thou  cqually  disposest  ns  to  make  and  to 

lieel  love!  —  thou  art  the  cause  of  more  marriages,  aod  more  di- 

TQKes,  than  any  other  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    Eyes, 

Ihat  were  common  eyes  to  us  before ,  touched  by  thy  enchanting 

and  magic  shadows,  bccome  inspired ,  and  preach  to  us  of  hcaven. 

A.  softness  settles  on  features  that  were  harsh  to  us  while  the  sun 

•bone;  a  mellow   'Might  of  love"   reposes  on  the  complexion, 

which  by  day  we  would  bave  steeped  **fali  fathom  five"  in  a  sea 

of  Mrs.  Gowland's  lotion  ;  —  and  as  for  the  lip  !  —  Ah  ! 

*  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  111 
Ili                  *                  *                  % 

What ,  then ,  thou  modest  hypocrite  !  to  those  who  a  1  r  e  a  d  y  and 
deeply  loye  —  what,  then,  of  danger  and  of  paradise  dost  thou 
bring? 

Sileni,  and  stilling  the  breath  which  heaved  in  both  quick  and 
ihfiilly,  Lucy  and  Clifford  sat  togethcr.  The  streets  wereutterly 
deaerted ,  and  the  lonelincss ,  as  they  looked  bclow ,  made  them 
feel  tke  more  intensely  not  only  the  cmotions  which  swelled  within 
Ikem ,  but  the  undefined  and  electric  sympathy  which ,  in  uniting 
Hiem,  dirided  them  from  the  world.  The  quiet  around  was  broken 
by  a  distant  strain  of  rude  music;  and  as  it  camenearer,  two 
limns  of  no  poetical  ordcr  grew  yisible  ;  the  one  was  a  poor  blind 
man ,  who  was  drawing  from  bis  flute  tones  in  which  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  the  air  compensated  for  any  deiìciency  (the  de- 
iiclency  was  but  slight)  in  the  execution.  A  woman,  much  younger 
than  the  musician ,  and  with  something  of  beauty  in  ber  coun- 
tenanee ,  accompanied  bim ,  holding  a  tattercd  hot ,  and  looking 
wistfùUy  up  at  the  Windows  of  the  sileni  Street.    We  said  two 
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forms  —  we  did  the  ÌDJustice  of  forgetfulness  to  another  —  a 
nigged  and  simple  friend ,  it  is  trae ,  but  oue  that  both  minstrel 
and  wife  had  many  and  moving  reasons«to  love.  This  vas  a  little 
wiry  temer,  with  dark  piercing  eyes,  that  glanced  quicklyand 
sagaciously  in  ali  quarters  from  beneath  the  shaggy  covert  that  sur- 
rounded  them;  slowly  the  animai  moved  onward ,  puUing  genUj 
against  the  string  by  wbich  he  was  held ,  and  by  which  he  gaided 
bis  master.  Once  bis  fidelity  was  tempted:  another  doginvited 
hlm  to  play;  the.poor  terrier  looked  aniiously  and  doubtingly 
round ,  and  theoiittering  a  low  growl  of  denìal ,  pursued 

"The  noiseless  tenonr  of  bis  -way.'* 

The  little  processìon  stopped  beneath  the  window  where  Lucy 
and  Clifford  sat;  for  the  quick  eye  of  the  woman  had  perceived 
them,  and  she  laid  ber  band  on  the  blind  man's  arm,  and  whis- 
pered  bim.  He  took  the  hint,  and  changed  bis  air  into  one  of 
love.  Clifford  glanced  at  Lucy  —  ber  check  was  dyed  in  bloshes. 
The  air  was  over ,  —  another  succeeded  —  it  was  of  the  same 
kind;  a  third  —  the  burtben  was  stili  unaltered;  and  thea 
Clifford  threw  into  the  Street  a  piece  of  money ,  and  the  dog 
wagged  bis  abridged  and  dwarfed  tail,  and  darting  forward,  picked 
it  up  in  bis  mouth  ;  and  the  woman  (she  had  a  kind  face  !)  patted 
the  ofiìcious  friend ,  even  before  she  thanked  the  donor,  and  then 
she  dropped  the  money  with  a  cheering  word  or  two  into  the  blind 
man*s  pocket,  and  the  three  wanderers  moved  slowly  on.  Pre- 
sently  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  Street  had  been  mended ,  and 
the  stoncs  lay  scattered  about.  Here  the  woman  no  longer  trasted 
to  the  dog's  guidance ,  but  anxiously  hastened  to  the  musician, 
and  led  bim  with  evident  tenderness  and  minute  watcbfulness  over 
the  rugged  way.  Wben  they  had  passed  the  danger,  the  man 
stopped;  and  before  he  released  the  band  which  had  guided  bim, 
he  prcssed  itgratefuUy,  and  then  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
stooped  down  and  caressed  the  dog.  This  little  scene  —  one  of 
those  rough  copies  of  the  loveliness  of  human  affections,  of  which 
so  many  are  scattered  about  the  highways  of  the  world  —  both 
thelovers  had  involuntarily  watched;  and  now  as  they  withdrew 
iheir  eyes  —  those  eyes  settied  on  each  other  —  Lucy's  swam 
in  tears. 
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*'To  I>e  loTed  and  tended  by  the  one  I  love  /'  saìd  Clifford ,  in 
i  low  Yoice,  **I  would  walk  blind  and  barefoot  over  the  i^hole 
Mrth!!' 

Lacy  sighed  very  gently  ;  and  placing  her  pretty  band  (the  onc 
ilasped  OTer  the  other)  upon  her  knee ,  looked  down  wistfully  on 
ihoii,  bot  made  no  answer.  Clifford  drew  bis  chair  nearer,  and 
|ued  on  her  as  she  sat;  the  long  dark  eyelash  drooping  over  her 
Kjes,  and  contrasting  the  ivory  lids  ;  her  delicate  profile  half  tumed 
rrom  hìm,  and  borrowing  a  more  touching  b^ty  from  the  soft 
li^t  that  dwelt  upon  it  ;  and  her  full  yet  stOtiiiBareely  developed 
bosom  heaving  at  thoughts  which  she  did  not  analyse ,  but  was 
content  to  feei  at  once  vague  and  deiicious  :  he  gazed ,  and  bis  lips 
trembled  —  he  longed  to  speak — he  longed  to  say  but  those  words 
ìriiich  convey  what  volumes  bave  endeavoured  to  express,  and 
lave  only  veakened  by  detail  —  ** I  love."  How he  resisted  the 
yearoings  of  bis  heart,  we  know  not  —  but  he  did  resist;  and 
Lucy,  after  a  confused  and  embarrassed  pause,  took  up  one  of 
llie  poems  on  the  table ,  and  asked  him  some  questions  about  a 
particular  passage  in  an  old  ballad  which  he  had  once  pointed  to 
hit  notice.  The  passage  related  to  a  border  chìcf ,  one  of  the 
Àrmstrongs  of  old ,  who ,  having  bcen  seìzed  by  the  Englisb  and 
eoodemned  to  deatb ,  vented  bis  last  fcelings  in  a  passionate  ad- 
^àwss  to  bis  own  home  —  his  rude  tower  —  and  bis  newly  wedded 
iride.  "Do  you  believe,"  said  Lucy,  as  their  conversation  be- 
giQ  to  flow,  'Hhat  one  so  lawless  and  eager  for  bloodshed  and 
^e,  as  tbis  robber  is  described  to  be,  couid  be  so  capable  of 
iQftaffections?" 

"Ido,"  said  Clifford;  ^'becausebewasnotsensible  that  he 
Was  as  criminal  as  you  esteem  him.  If  a  man  cherish  the  idea  that 
bis  actions  are  not  evil ,  be  m\\  rctain  at  bis  heart  ali  its  bettcr  and 
SenUer  sensations  as  much  as  if  he  had  never  sinned.  The  savage 
tuarders  bis  enemy ,  and  when  be  retums  home  is  not  the  less  de- 
^oted  to  bis  friend,  or  the  less  aniious  for  bis  cbildren.  To  barden 
ìnd  embrute  the  kindly  dispositìons ,  ve  must  not  only  indulge  in 
gcult,  but  feei  that  we  are  guilty.  Oh!  many  that  the  world  load 
with  their  opprobrium  are  capable  of  acts  —  nay ,  bave  committed 
acts,  which  in  otbcrs  the  world  woilld  reverence  and  adore.  Would 
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you  know  whether  a  man's  heart  be  shut  to  the  power  of  loye  ;  ask 
wfaat  he  ìs — not  to  his  foes,  but  to  his  frìends  !  Crìme,  too,"  cootì- 
Bued  Clifford,  speaking  fast  and  vehemently,  while  his  eyes  flasbed 
and  the  dark  blood  rushed  tohis  cheek — '*Crime — what  ìs  crime? 
Men  embody  their  worst  prejudices ,  their  most  eTil  passions ,  in 
a  heterogeneous  and  contradlctory  code ,  and  whatever  breaks  this 
code  they  term  a  crime.  When  they  make  no  distinction  in  the 
penalty  —  that  is  to  say ,  in  the  estimation  —  awarded  both  to 
murder  and  to  a  petty  theft  imposed  on  the  veak  mìì  by  fdmine, 
we  ask  nothing  else  to  convince  us  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  nature  of  guilt ,  and  that  they  make  up  in  ferocity  for  the  want 
ofwisdom." 

Lucy  looked  in  alarm  at  the  animated  and  fiery  countenance  of 
the  speaker.  Clifford  recovered  himself  after  a  moment's  pause, 
and  rose  from  his  seat,  mih  the  gay  and  frank  laugh  vhich  made 
one  of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  '  *  There  is  a  singularity  in  pò- 
litics ,  Miss  Brandon/'  said  he ,  *'  which  I  dare  say  you  bave  often 
obseryed,  viz.  that  those  who  are  least  importante  are  always 
most  noisy;  and  that  the  chiefpeoplewholose  their  temper,  are 
those  who  have  nothing  to  gain  in  return." 

As  Clifford  spoke,  the  doors  were  thrown  open ,  and  some  visi- 
tors  to  Miss  Brandon  were  announced.  The  good  squire  was  stili 
immersed  in  the  vlcissitudes  of  his  game,  and  the  sole  task  of  re- 
ceiving  and  entertaining  ''the  company/'  as  the  chambermaids 
have  it,  fell,  as  usuai,  uponLucy.  Fortunately  for  her,  Clifford 
was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  possess  eminently  the  talents  of 
society.  There  was  much  in  his  gay  and  gallant  temperament, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  sentiment  and  ardour ,  that  resembied 
our  beau  idéal  of  those  chevaliers,  ordinarily  peculiar  to  the 
Continent  —  heroes  equally  io  the  drawing-room  and  the  fleld. 
Observant,  courteous,  witty,  and  versed  in  the  varlous  accomph'sh- 
ments  that  combine  (that  most  nnfrequent  of  ali  unions  !  )  vivacity 
with  grace ,  he  was  espedally  foimed  for  that  brilliant  world  from 
which  his  circumstances  tended  to  exclude  him.  Under  different 
auspices ,  he  might  bave  been  —  Pooh  !  We  are  running  into  a 
most  pointless  commonplaee;-«-what  might  any  man  be  under 
auspices  different  from  those  hf  which  his  life  has  been  guided? 
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Music  soon  sncceeded  to  conversation ,  and  Clifford's  voice  was  of 
aecessity  pnt  loto  requistion.  Miss  Brandon  had  just  rìsen  from 
dwharpsichord,  as  he  sat  down  to  perform  bis  part;  and  she  stood 
b]r  him  with  the  rest  of  the  group  whiie  he  song.  Only  twìce  his 
eje  stole  to  that  spot  which  ber  breath  and  form  madc  sacred  to 
Ubi;  once  when  he  began ,  and  once  when  he  concluded  his  song. 
Miaps  the  recollection  of  their  conversation  inspired  him  ;  cer- 
taÌBl]f  it  dwelt  npon  his  mind  at  the  moment  —  threw  a  richer  flush 
«Ter  his  brow ,  and  infùsed  a  more  meaning  and  heartfelt  softness 
intohistone. 

STANZAS. 

"Wiien  I  leave  thee,  oh!  ask  noi  the  world  irhat  that  heart 
Whieh  adores  thee  to  others  may  he  ! 
I  kftow  that  I  tin  ^rhen  from  thee  I  depart, 
Bnt  my  gailt  ihall  no  t  light  upon  thee  ! 

My  life  is  a  river  -wbich  glasses  a  ray 

Tliat  hath  deign'd  to  descend  from  above  ; 
Whatever  the  banks  that  o^ershadov  ita  way, 

It  mirron  the  light  of  thy  love. 

Thongh  the  -wareB  may  rnn  high  when  the  night  wind  awakei, 

And  hnrries  the  stream  to  iti  fall  ; 
Thongh  broken  and  wild  be  the  billows  it  makes, 

Thine  image  stili  trembles  on  ali! *' 

While  this  ominous  love  between  Clifford  and  Lacy  was  thus 

fiiding  fresh  food  in  every  interview  and  every  opportunity,  the 

vnibrtanate  Hanleverer ,  firmly  petsuaded  that  his  complaint  was  a 

fdapseofwhathetermed  the  *^Warlock  dyspepsia,"  was  waging 

dire  war  wilh  the  remains  of  the  beef  and  pudding ,  which  he  tear- 

fiilly  assnred  his  pbysicians  '-'were  lurking  in  bis  constitution.". 

As  Mauleverer,   thongh  compiaìsant  —  like  most  men  of  un- 

mistakeable  rank  —  to  ali  his  acquaintances ,  whatever  might  be 

their  grado ,  —  possessed  but  very  few  friends  intimate  enough  to 

eoter  his  sick  chamber ,  and  none  of  that  few  were  at  Bath ,  it  will 

readOy  be  perceived  that  he  was  In  blissftal  ignorancc  of  the  grow- 

iog  fortunes  of  his  rivai  ;  and  to  say  fho  exact  tmth ,  illness ,  which 

makes  a  man's  thougbts  turn  Tery  nrach  npon  himself ,  banished 

many  of  the  most  tender  ideas  nnully  floating  in  his  mind  around 

the  image  of  Lucy  Brandon.  His  ifli  saperscded  bis  passion  ;  and 
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he  felt  that  there  are  dranghls  iDtbeworldnorepowerrulinlbdr 
efTects  tìnta  ihose  io  the  pbiais  of  Alcìdonis.*  He  yerj  oflta 
thoughl,  it  js  true,  hov  pleasaat  ìt  wonldbeforLucf  lo  smoMt 
hispillow,  aodLucf  to  prepare  Ihatmìiturc;  buttheaMaaleTew 
bad  an  eicelleut  valet,  ivho  boped  (o  play  tbepartenacledbyl^ 
Blas  lowarda  thehoaestLicealìale;  aod tonursealegacyubileb 
was  nursing  bis  master.  Anil  ibe  earì ,  «ho  was  liderablf  gMd- 
lempered ,  was  forced  U  confess  ihat  il  would  he  scarce);  possiUe 
far  an;  oae  "to  know  bis  ways  betler  than  Smoolhsoa."  Tluu, 
daiiog  hìs  illoess,  Ibe  fair  form  orbisintended  bride  little  troablel 
Ihe  peace  of  the  noble  adorer.  And  it  was  Dot  lill  he  found  himself 
able  to  eat  Ihree  good  dianers  eoa  secali  vdy ,  wiih  aMlerable 
appeiiie,  IbatMauleverer  recollected  ihalhe  was  violenti;  in Inn. 
Às  SDDD  as  Ibis  idea  was  fullj  reinslaled  io  bis  memorj,  and  he 
bad  becD  permitted  bf  bis  dottor  Ioailow  biniself  "a  little  cbeer- 
Tul  society,"  Mauleverer  resolved  lo  go  to  the  ruoms  Tor  aahonr 

It  maybe  observed  tbaimost  Grands  Seignears  bave  some 
favourite  place ,  some  cberìshed  Bais ,  at  nbich  tbcy  love  to  throv 
off  tbeir  slate,  aod  lo  play  Iheamiable  inslcad  of  the  splendid;  and 
Balh at  fbal  tiDie,  Cion) ils gaiety,  ilsease,  tbe  variety  of  cbsTsct«i 
lo  he  found  in  ils  banols,  andlbeobligiogmaonerin  whiehsndi 
cbaracters  eiposed  tbemselves  to  ridicule ,  was  eiactiy  Ihe  place 
calculaled  to  please  a  mao  like  Mauleverer,  ivbo  loved  at  once  lobi 
admired  and  to  satirise.  He  was  tberefore  an  idotiscd  person  al 
tbe  city  of  Bladud;  and  as  be  entered  the  rooms  bc  was  surroonded 
by  a  wbole  baod  of  imitalors  and  sycopbanls ,  dclighted  lo  fiad  his 
lordsbip  looking  so  much  beUer  and  declaring  himself  so  con- 
vaJesceQi.  As  soon  as  the  earl  bad  boived  aod  smiled .  and  shaJun 
hands  sufilcieDtly  to  sustaio  bis  repulation ,  he  sauolered  lowardi 
Ihe  dancers  in  se.ircli  of  Lucy.  iJc  found  ber  noi  only  ciaclly  in 
tbe  same  spot  ia  wbicb  behid^tbebeldber,  bui  dancing  wilb 
eiactiy  Ibe  same  parln^  «fat^liiltrlìcforc  proioked  ali  the  gallani 
DoblemaD's  jealoiisy  anflv^tt.  jilaulevprer,  (hough  noi  bjr  anj 
means  addicted  to  prepariti^  hlstconiplimcors  beforehand,  had 
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JHlb«a  connìng  a  delicale  speech  forLucy;  bui  no  sooner  dìd 
tte  puiOD  of  ber  partner  flasb  on  him  Ihan  the  vhtAt  flatUry  va- 
fllgliBd  at  once  from  bis  reeolleclion.  Uè  felt  himself  grow  pale; 
and  vfaen  Lucj  tonied ,  and  seeing  him  near ,  addressed  him  in  the 
Uiiinis  and  soft  tene  which  she  thought  due  to  her  uccle's  friend 
nnhisreeorery,  Maulevererbowed,  confusedaDdsJleDi;  andlhat 
ireeD-Gjed  passion,  which  nouid  bave  convulsed  the  miad  of  a 
imcloTer,  alteriog  a  little  tbe  courseof  ils  fnry,  effeciaally dis- 
liiMlhe  manaer  of  the  courtier. 

Setreatlng  to  an  obscure  part  of  the  room ,  «bere  he  couid  see 
■Ivitbout  being  conspicucus ,  Maulevercr  now  emplojeil  himself 
il  latetliDg  tbe  molioas  and  looks  of  Ihc  jaung  pair.  He  was  na- 
lanllj  a  penetraliag  and  quìck  observer,  and  in  tbis  instanee 
jokmej  sbarpeoed  bis  talonts;  he  saw  enougb  lo  coDvioce  him 
■fcULucj  was  already  attached  to  Clifford;  sud  beiog,  by  Ihat  cod- 
lictiOD,  fully  persnaded  thatLucy  was  ncccssacy  tohis  own  bappi- 
nns,  he  resolved  (o  lose  not  a  moment  in  banisbing  Captalo 
Clifford  from  ber  prescnce,  or  at  leasl,  ìa  ìnslìtutiog  sueh  ìnquirìes 
iato  Ihat  gentlcman's  relatives ,  rank,  and  respcclabilily,  aswould, 
khoped,  reodersuch  baDishment  aaecessary  consequeuceoflhe 
nKaieh. 

FniDghtnith  Ibis  determination,  MauIeveTcr  repaited  atonce 
^  (he  retreat  of  tbe  squìre,  and  eogagiog  him  io  couversatloa, 
Unnllj  aaked  bim,  "Wbo  tbe  dcuce  MlssBraodoD  was  dancti^ 
liUt" 

Tbe  squire,  a  little  piqué  d  at  tbla  brasqucrìe,  rrpliedbja 
hi^  eulogiom  an  Paul  ;  and  Maulevercr,  ailer  hearing  ittbrou^- 
•H  wìita  tbe  btaadesl  smile  imsgiaable,  lold  tbe  squìre,  very 
foUlelf ,  that  he  vas  snreMr.  Drandou's  good  nature  badmisied 
iim.  "Clifford!"  saidhe,  rcpeatiaglheiiame,  —  "Clifrord!  Ic 
il  One  of  those  names  vhicb  are  pardcularly  selecled  by  persoDS 
a^tody  koows;  first,  becnuac  Ib^M^^  good,  and,  secondly, 
iMcaoce  it  is  common.  Aly  ]^^^^^H|  fricnJsbip  mih  your 
broilier  makes  me  Teel  pcculj^^^^^^^p  any  point  relatire  to 
hiinieee;  aod,  iadeed,  tny  de^^^^^^^Erraliotsperhaps,  my 
knowledge  of  the  world,  niid  mj^^^^^pEsocicty,  —  but  not  my 
déetion  for  bim ,  —  besoughi  ^^^^Kie  the  liberty  of  esleem- 


,  rcpeatiag  Ihe  name 

:b  are  pardcularly  si 
use  Ib^ai^i^  goo 

Im^^^Koc 
giti  i^^^^Hne  the 


Idb  ni  jMlf  b  Mend ,  naf ,  CTen  anlatioDofyoiinandlEssBiu 
don's  :    so  Ihat  I  trust  jao  do  not  caosider  my  caatìaa  inqwfli' 

The  flatlered  sqnira  usored  him  that  ha  wia  partlcuUrif  hO' 
nonred ,  so  far  ftom  deeming  bis  lordddp  —  («hieh  nerer  coald  bi 
the  case  wìlh  people  so  distisgnished  ts  bis  lordahip  vif, 
especiallj!)  — imperlioent. 

Lord  Hauleverer,  encouraged  b j  Ibis  sp«ech ,  artlbUf  rencnd, 
■Dd  SDCceeded,  if  not  in  conrinciiig  the  sqairelhattb^handtaaN 
captaÌD  «iB  a  suspicions  chaiaeter ,  at  least  in  pennadiiig  bim  Uu( 
common  prudence  reqnired  Ihat  he  shonld  Bud  oul  eiaclly  who  Iha 
haadsame  captain  was,  especiallf  as  he  wis  in  Uie  bibit  of 
dìDÌDg  vilh  the  sqnire  tbrìce  a-week,  and  dancing  witt  Lucy 
ererf  night. 

"See,"  said  HanleTerer,  "he  appioaches  7011  nowi  I  itSI 
retreat  Ui  the  chairby  the  fireplace,  and  jou  shall  cross-eumiM 
him  —  IhavenodoabtyoQ  wilidoitwilhlheatmost  delicacj." 

So  SAjing ,  Uanleverer  look  possession  of  a  seat  wbere  he  «al 
not  absoinielj  beyond  hearing  (slighilf  deaf  as  he  vas)  of  dx 
ensuiog  colloqnf,  Ihough  the  position  of  bis  seat  screeaed  Un 
from  sigbi.  Mauleverer  was  esteemed  a  man  o[  Uie  most  ponelE' 
iious  hononr  in  private  life,  and  be  «ould  not  bave  heen  seenia 
the  actoflisleaJDglootherpeuple's  eoDversatioafor  the  worìd. 

UemmJDg  wilb  an  air  and  resettling  himself  as  Clifford  *p- 
prOBcbed,  tbe sqnire Ihuaskilfallycommenced the  altack;  "Ah, 
hai  mjgoodCapUiaCliCToTd,  andhowdofoudo?  Isawjon  — 
(and  I  am  very  glad,  my  friend,  as  every  one  else  is, 
to  see  you)  —  at  a  distaace.  And  where  bave  jon  leR  mj 
daagbl«r?" 

"HissBraDSoQiadaDciDgwithMr.HiukwGlI,  Sir,"  answertd 
Clifford, 

"Ob!  sheis!  —  Itta^aÉ^cll  — hnmph!  —  Good  famlly 
the Hnskvells  — can^^^^^Bse Hall.  Pray,  Caplain,  - 
notthatlwantlohuo^^^^^^^kke,  foriam  astrange,  odd 
person,  Ibeliere,  an^^^^^^^Kly  convinced  —  (some  people 
are  eensorìons,  and  ofl^^^^^R  God,  are  not!)  —  of  jont 
reapeeUbility,  —  what  Ì^^^B  yau  come  from?    Yon  won't 
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my  —  my  caution  impertinent?"  added  the  shrewd  old 
geotlonuin ,  borrowing  that  phrase  vhich  he  thought  so  frieadly  in 
the  moath  of  Lord  Maolevercr. 

Clifford  coloured  for  a  moment,  but  replied  with  a  qaiet  arch- 
DMS  of  look,  "Family!  oh,  my  dear  Sir,  #come  from  an  old 
lamfly,  —  a  very  old  family  indeed.  " 

'*  So  I  always  thought  ;  and  in  what  part  of  the  world?  " 
''Seotland,  Sir  —  ali  oar  family  come  from  Scotland;  viz.  ali 
«ho  lire  long  do  —  the  rest  die  young." 

"Ay,  particolar  air  does  agree  with  particolar  constitations. 
I,  for  Instance,  coold  not  live  in  ali  conntries  ;  not  —  yon  take  me 
—  iathoNorth!" 

'*EiirhonestmencanIivethere,"  saìd  Clifford,  dryly. 
"And,"  resumed  the  squìre ,   a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
nttnre  of  Ids  task,  and  the  cool  assurance  of  bis  young  friend  — 

"And  pray,  Captain  Clifford,  what  regiment  do  yon  belong 
toT" 

"Regiment?  —  oh  theRifles!"  answered  Clifford ,  ("Dencc 
Ss  in  me ,"  muttered  he  —  "  if  I  can  resist  a  jest ,  thongh  I  break 
myneckoTerit.") 

'A  yery  gallant  body  of  men ?  "  said  the  squire. 
'Nodonbtofthat,  Sir!''  rejoined  Clifford. 
"And  do  you  think,  Captain  Clifford,"  renewed  the  squire, 
"that  it  is  a  good  corps  for  getting  on?" 

"It  is  rather  a  bad  one  for  getting  off,"  muttered  the  Captain  ; 

uidffaenalond,  "Why,  we  bave  not much interest  at  court,  Sir." 

*<0h!  bnt  then  there  is  a  wider  scope,  as  my  brother  the 

Iiwyer  says  —  and  no  man  knows  better  —  for  merit.    I  dare  say 

Toahare  seen  many  a  man  elevated  from  the  ranks?" 

"Nothing  more  common,  Sir,  than  such  elevation;  and  so 
pMtis  the  TÌrtue  of  our  corps,  that ,  I  bave  also  known  not  a  few 
viOfaig  to  transfer  the  honour  to  th^Mm^rades." 

"  Ton  don't  say  so  !  "  eiclaim^^PeqjUn ,  opening  bis  eyes  at 
loel disinterested magnanimity.^^K'  jB  '. 

"Bnt,"  said  Clifford,  who  ^^^HUre  he  might  carry  the 
epoque  too  far,  andwhothod^^^^Heofhisjesting,  thatit 
^vtt  possible  to  strike  out  a  morel^^^Vvein  of  couTersation  — 


ce 
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**  but,  Sir,  if  you  remcmber,  yoa  bave  not  yet  flnìsbed  that  youtb- 
ful  buDting  adventure  of  yours ,  wben  tbe  bounds  lost  at  Burnham 
Copse." 

**0b,  Ycry  tr^/'  crìed  the  squire,  quite  forgetting  bis  late 
suspìcions  ;  and  fOTthwitb  be  began  a  story  that  promised  to  be  as 
long  as  tbe  ebase  it  recorded.  So  ebarmed  was  be  wben  he  bad 
lìnished  it,  witb  tbe  ebaracter  of  tbe  gentleman  vbo  bad  listened  to 
itso  deligbtcdly,  that  on  rejoining  Mauleverer,  be  told  the  cari, 
witb  an  important  air,  that  be  bad  strictly  eiamiued  the  young 
captain,  and  that  he  bad  fully  convinced  blmself  of  the  excellence 
ofhisfamily,  aswell  as  tbe  rectitude  of  bis  morals.  Maulererer 
listened  witb  a  countcnance  of  polite  incredulity  ;  he  bad  beard  but 
little  of  the  conversatlon  that  bad  taken  place  between  the  f^ìr;  but 
on  questioning  tbe  squire  upon  sundry  particulars  of  Clifford's 
birth ,  parentage ,  and  property ,  he  found  bim  exactly  as  ignorant 
as  before.  Tbe  courtier,  bowever,  seelng  furtber  expostulation 
was  in  vain ,  contented  bìmseif  wìth  patting  tbe  squìre's  shoolder, 
and  sayìng,  witb  a  mysterious  urbani ty,  **Ab,  Sir,  you  are  toc 
good  !  " 

Witb  these  words  he  turncd  on  bis  beel,  and ,  not  yet  despair- 
ing,  sought  tbe  daughter.  He  found  Miss  Brandon  just  releascd 
from dancing,  and,  witb  a kìnd of  paternal  gallantry,  be  ofTercd 
bis  arm  to  parade  tbcapartments.  After  some  preliminary  flourish, 
and  reference,  for  tbe  thousandtb  time ,  to  bis  friendship  for  Wil- 
liam Brandon,  tbe  eari  spoke  to  ber  about  that  "fìne-looking 
young  man,  who  called  bimself  Captain  Clifford."  * 

UnfortunatelyforMauleverer,  he  grew  a  little  too  nnguarded, 
as  bis  resentment  against  the  interference  of  Clifford  warmed  witb 
bis  language,  and  he  droppcd  in  bis  anger  one  or  two  words  of 
cautìon,  wbicb  especially  offended  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Brandon # 

*'Take  care  how  I  encourage,  ray  lord!"  said  Lucy,  witb 
glowing  cheeks,  repealtng^^^ords  wbicb  bad  so  afiEronted  ber, 
*'I  really  must  beg  yoi 

*'Youmean,   dea^M^^^Kon ,"  interrupted  Mauleverer, 


squeezing  ber  band  ^i^^^^^^^l  tenderness,  **that  you  must 
beg  me  to  apologise  for  ^^^Hertent  expression.   I  do  most  sin- 
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cerely.    Iflhadfeltless  interest  io  yourhappiDess,  beliereme,  I 
dumid  hare  been  more  gaarded  in  my  langnage/' 

Miss  Brandon  bowed  stiffly,  and  the  courtier  saw,  wìth  secret 
ragB ,  that  the  country  beauty  was  net  easìly  appeased ,  even  by  an 
apology  front  Lord  Manleverer.  "I  bave  seen  the  time,"  thought 
he,  '*^hen  young  unmarried  ladies  would  bare  deemed  an  af- 
front  from  m  e  an  honour  !  They  would  bave  gone  into  hysterìcs 
ttan  apology!"  Before  he  bad  time  to  make  bis  peace,  the 
iqirirejoinedihem;  and  Lucy  taking  ber  father's  arm ,  expressed 
henrìsh  to  return  home.  The  squire  was  delighted  at  the  propo* 
fiitkMu  It  would  bave  been  but  ci?il  in  Mauleverer  to  offer  bis 
MBistmee  in  those  little  attentions  preparatory  to  female  departure 
from  balls.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  —  '*  It  keeps  one  so  long 
in  those  eursed  thorough  draughts/'  thought  he,  shivering.  *'  Be- 
lldei,  it  Ì8  just  possible  that  I  may  not  marry  ber,  and  it  is  no 
lood  riskiog  a  cold  (above  ali,  at  the  beginning  of  winter)  for 
Bodiing!"  Fraught  withthisprudentìalpolicy,  Mauleverer  then 
iMlgned  Lucy  to  ber  father ,  and  murmurìng  in  ber  ear  that  "ber 
iipleasare  made  him  the  mostwretchedofmen/'  concludedhis 
«Ani  by  a  bow  penitentially  gracefol. 

About  five  minutes  afterwards ,  he  bimself  withdrew.  As  he 
vu  wrapping  bis  corporea)  treasure  in  bis  roqu  elaì  re  of  sable^ 
prerious  to  ìmmersinghimself  in  bis  chair,  he  bad  the  mortification 
ifseeingLuey,  who  with  ber  fatbcr ,  from  some  cause  or  orther, 
hid  been  delayed  in  the  hall ,  banded  to  the  carriage  by  Captain 
(Sflbrd.  Had  the  earl  watched  more  narrowly  than  in  the  anxious 
ons  due  to  bimself  he  was  enabled  to  do ,  he  would ,  to  bis  con- 
idition,  have  noted  that  Lucy  gave  her  band  with  an  arerted  and 
eoo!  air,  aod  that  Clìfford's  expressive  and  beautiful  featuresbore 
ntherthe  aspect  of  mortification  than  trìumph. 

He  did  not,  bowerer,  seo  more  than  the  action  ;  and  as  he  was 
berne  homeward  with  bis  flambeau^nd  footmen  preceding  him, 
aod  tlie  watchful  Smootbson  by  I^Hde  of  the  little  Yehicle ,  he 
imiUered  bis  determination  of  w^Bg  br  the  very  next  post  to 
Brandon,  ali  bis  anger  for  Lucy,  ai^bl  hÉ  jealousy  of  her  evident 

While  tbis  doughty  resolve  w^^^Kating  tbe  great  soul  of 

Paul  CHfford.  ^^F  1 5 
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Mauleverer,  Lucy  reached  ber  own  room,  bolted  the  door,  a 
throwiog  herself  on  ber  bed ,  burst  into  a  long  and  bitter  paioi] 
of  tears.  So  unusual  were  sach  vìsitors  to  ber  bappy  and  bnoya 
temper,  tbat  tbere  was  sometbing  almost  alarming  in  the  eanfi 
ness  and  obstinacy  wìtb  wbicb  sbe  nov  vept. 

*'Wbat!"  said  sbe,  bìtteriy,  "havelplaced  my  affectioi 
upon  a  man  of  uncertain  cbaracter?  and  ìs  my  infatnation  so  dei 
tbat  an  acquaintance  dare  bint  at  its  impradence?  And  yet  h 
manner  —  bis  tone  !  No ,  no ,  tbere  can  bc  no  reason  for  shu 
in  loving  bim  !  "  And  as  sbe  said  tbis,  ber  beart  smote  ber  fbr  ti 
coldness  of  ber  manoer  towards  Clifford,  on  bis  taking  leare  ofl» 
for  tbe  evening.  *' Am  I,"  sbe  tbougbt,  weeping  yet  more  rèa 
mently  tban  before  —  '*  am  I  so  worldly,  so  base,  as  to  lied  altere 
towards  bim  tbe  moment  I  bear  a  syllable  breatbed  agaiost  U 
name?  Sbould  I  not,  on  tbe  contrary,  bave  clung  to  bisimai 
witb  a  greater  love ,  if  he  were  attacked  by  otbers  ?  But  my  fathei 
my  dear  fatber,  andmykind,  prndentnnclej  sometbing  Ì8  éi 
to  them  ;  and  they  wonld  break  tbeir  bearts  if  I  loTed  one  wboi 
tbey  deemed  unwortby.  Wby  sbould  I  not  snmmon  conrage,  n 
teli  bim  of  tbe  suspicions  respecting  bim?  One  candid  word  wnd 
dìspel  tbem.  Surely  it  would  be  but  kind  in  me  towards  bim,  t 
give  bim  an  opportunity  of  disproving  ali  false  and  disbonouÌD 
conjcctures.  And  wby  tbis  reserve,  wben  so  often,  by  lookan 
bint,  if  not  by  open  avowal,  he  bas  declared  tbat  be  loves  me,  an 
knows  —  he  mu  s t  know  —  tbat  be  is  not  indifferent  to  me?  IVIi 
does  be  never  speak  of  bis  parents,  bis  relatiòns ,  bis  home?"  • 

And  Lucy,  as  sbe  asked  tbis  quéstion,  drew  from  a  bosoi 
wbose  bue  and  sbape  mìgbt  bave  rivalled  bers  wbo  won  Cymont 
be  wise ,  *  a  drawing  wbicb  sbe  berself  bad  secretjy  made  of  be 
lover,  and  wbicb,  tbougb  inartificially  and  even  rudely dona,  y( 
bad  caugbt  tbe  inspiration  of  memory ,  and  breatbed  the  ter 
features  and  air  tbat  were  jtamped  already  ineffaceably  upon 
beart  unwortby  of  so  sullie^^idol.  Sbe  gazed  upon  the  portiv 
as  if  it  could  answer  hw  que^Hi  of  tbe  originai  ;  and  as  sbe  lookec 
and  looked,  ber  tears  ^pimBlsed,  and  ber  innocent  countenaoc 


*  See  Dryde^^^H  of  Ci/mon  and  Jphigtnia* 
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relapsed  gradually  info  ìts  usuai  and  eloquent  serenity.  Never, 
perhaps ,  conld  Lucy's  own  portrait  bave  been  taken  at  a  more 
iaTonrable  moment.  Tbe  uncooscious  grace  of  ber  attitude;  ber 
dress  loosened  ;  tbe  modest  and  youthful  yoluptuousness  of  ber 
beauty;  the  tender  cbeek  to  which  the  yirgin  bloom,  banished 
for  awbìle,  was  now  aU  glowinglyretuming;  tbe  little  wbìte  soft 
band  on  vbicb  that  cbeek  leaned ,  wbile  the  otber  contained  tbe 
pictnre  upon  vbich  ber  eyes  fed;  tbe  balf  smìle  just  conjured 
to  ber  full,  red,  dewy  lips,  and  gone  tbe  moment  after,  yet  again 
nstored;  ali  made  a  pìcture  of  sucb  enchanting  loveliness,  that 
ve  question  vbether  Sbakspeare  himself  couid  bave  fancied  an 
earthly  sbape  more  meet  to  embody  the  vision  of  a  Miranda  or  a 
Tiola.  The  quiet  and  maiden  neatness  of  the  apartment  gave  effect 
to  tbe  charm  ;  and  there  was  a  poetry  even  in  the  snowy  fumiture 
of  tbe  bed ,  tbe  sbutters  partly  unclosed  and  admitting  a  glimpse 
of  tbe  Silver  moon ,  and  the  solitary  lamp  just  contending  wìtb  tbe 
parer  ray  of  tbe  skies ,  and  so  throwing  a  miied  and  softened  ligbt 
aronnd  the  chamber. 

She  was  yet  gazing  on  tbe  drawing,  wben  a  faint  stream  of 
music  stole  througb  the  air  beneath  ber  window,  and  it  gradually 
rose  tìn  the  sound  of  a  guitar  became  distinct  and  clear ,  suiting 
with,  not  disturbing,  the  moonlit  stillness  of  tbe  night.  The 
pDantry  and  romance  of  a  former  day,  though  at  the  timo  of  our 
story  sobsiding,  werenotquitedispelled;  and  nightiy  serenades 
uder  the  casements  of  a  distinguished  beauty  were  by  no  means 
of  unfireqaent  occurrence.  But  Lucy ,  as  the  music  floated  upon 
hir  ear,  blnsbed  deeper  and  deeper ,  as  if  it  had  a  dearer  source 
to  ber  heart  than  ordìnary  gallantry  ;  and  raising  herself  on  one 
•m  from  ber  incumbent  position ,  she  leaned  forward  to  catch  tbe 
leoDd  with  a  greater  and  more  unerring  certaìnty. 

After  a  prelude  of  some  moments ,  a  clear  and  sweet  voice 
Mcompanied  tbe  instrument,  and  tbe  words  of  the  song  were 
ttlDUows:—  ^_ 

CLIFFORD*S  aptENADE. 

<*  There  is  a  vorld  wher^^very  night 
My  ftpirt  meets  and  ^NSkm  with  thine  ; 
And  hopes  —  I  dare  notJ|^||e  —  light 
Like  stars  of  Love  -^^^Hwld  of  mine! 

15* 


liPkDnwtth 
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Sleep  !  —  to  the  waking  vorld  my  heart 
Hathnow,  methinki,  a  itranger  grown: 

Ah,  ileep !  that  1  may  feel  thou  art 
Within  one  irorld  that  ii  my  own.* 


t» 


As  the  music  died  away,  Lucy  sank  back  once  more,  and  the 
draviog  which  she  held  was  pressed  (with  cheeks  glowiug,  tbough 
unseen ,  at  the  act)  to  ber  lips.  Aud  tbough  the  cbaracter  of  ber 
lover  was  uncleared ,  tbough  she  berself  had  come  to  no  distinct 
resolution  even  to  inform  bim  of  the  rumours  against  bis  name, 
yet  so  easily  restored  was  ber  trust  in  bim ,  and  so  sootfaing  the 
very  thought  of  bis  TÌgilance  and  bis  love ,  that  before  an  hour  bad 
passed,  ber  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep  ;  tbedrawiogwaslaid,  asa 
speli  against  grief,  under  ber  pillow;  and  in  ber  dreams  she 
murmured  bis  name,  and  unconscious  of  reality  and  the  future, 
smìled  tenderly  as  she  did  so  ! 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  CoBie ,  the  plot  thickens  !  and  aaother  f old 

Of  the  'warm  cloak  of  myitery  'wrapi  ni  around. 
•  •  «  ♦ 

■  *  •  « 

And  for  their  lovei! 

Behold  the  seal  is  on  them  !  '*  —  Banner  of  J\fbum, 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Clifford's  manner  and  tone  were 
towards  Lucy  Brandon  sucb  as  tbey  seemed  to  others.  Love 
refines  every  roughness  ;  and  that  truth  wbich  nurtures  tenderaess 
is  never  barren  of  grace.  Whatever  the  babits  and  comrades  of 
Clifford's  life ,  be  bad  at  heart  many  good  and  generous  qualities. 
Tbey  were  not  often  perceptìble  it  is  true  —  first,  because  be  was 
of  a  gay  and  reckless  tum;  secondly,  because  he  was  not  easily 
affccted  by  any  extemal  circumstances;  and  tbirdly,  because  be 
bad  the  policy  to  aifect  among  bis  comrades  onìy  sucb  qualities  as 
were  lìkely  to  give  bim infludbe  with  them.  Stili,  bowerer,  bis 
hetter  genius  brokeoutwbeq||er  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Thoughno  '*Gorsair,"  romaatic  and  unreal,  an  Òssianic  sbadow 
becomiog  more  vast  in  agiMition  as  it  recedes  from  substance; 
thougb  no  grandly-imaS^be  to  the  fair  prouortions  of  human 
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nature ,  but  an  errìng  man  in  a  very  prosale  and  homely  world  ; 

Clifford  stili  mingled  a certain  generosity  and  chivalric  emprize 

eveo  wìth  the  practices  of  bis  profession.    Àlthough  the  name 

of  Lorett,  by  which  he  was  chiefly  known,  vas  oae  peculiarly 

dislingaished  in  the  annals  of  the  advcnturous ,  it  had  never  been 

coopied  with  ramours  of  craelty  or.outrage;   and  it  was  often 

anodated  with  anecdotes  of  courage,  courtesy,  good-humour, 

or  forbearance.    He  was  one  whom  a  real  love  was  peculiarly 

caknlated  to  soften  and  to  redeem.    The  boldness,  the  candour, 

thennselfishness  of  bis  temper ,  were  components  of  nature  upon 

lUdi  affection  invariably  takes  a  strong  and  deep  hold.    Besides, 

CGfford  was  of  an  eager  and  aspirìng  tum  ;  and  the  same  temper 

ad  abilitles  which  had  in  a  yery  few  years  raised  him  in  influence 

ad  popolarity  far  above  ali  the  chìyalrìc  band  with  whom  he  was 

cennected ,  when  once  ìnflamed  and  elevated  by  a  higher  passion. 

me  likely  to  aroase  bis  ambition  from  the  level  of  bis  present 

porsnits,  and  reform  him,  ere  too  late,  into  a  useful,  even  an 

hoDourable  member  of  society.    We  trust  that  the  reader  has 

ibetdy  pereeived  that,  despite  bis  early  cìrcnmstances,  bis  manner 

od  address  were  not  such  as  to  unfit  him  for  a  lady*s  love.    The 

comparative  retìnement  of  bis  eiterior  is  easy  of  explanation, 

br  he  possessed  a  naturai  and  inbom  gentility,  a  quick  turn  for 

ebaenration,  a  ready  sense  both  of  the  ridiculons  and  the  graceful  ; 

and  these  are  materials  which  are  soon  and  lìghtly  wrought  from 

eoaneness  into  polish.    He  had  been  thrown ,  too ,  among  the 

kaders  and  heroes  of  bis  band  ;  many  not  absolutely  low  in  birtb, 

Mrdebased  in  habìt.    He  had  associated  with  the  Barringtons  of 

the  day  :  gentlemen  who  were  admired  at  Ranelagh ,  and  made 

apeaches  worthy  of  Cicero  when  they  were  summoned  to  trial.    He 

hadplayed  bis  part  in  public  places  ;  and,  as  Tomlinson  was  wont 

tosay  after  bis Giceronian  fashion,  **the  trinmphs  accomplished 

h  tte  field  had  been  planued  in  the  ball-room.''    In  short,  he  was 

ae  of  those  accomplished  and  elegant  bighwaymen  of  whom  we 

Ittread  wonders,  and  by  whom  it  woold  bave  been  deligbtfnl  to 

^Ta  been  robbed  :  and  the  aptnesa  of  intellect ,  which  grew  into 

^  irith  bis  friends,  soflened  intgùÉptiment  with  bis  mistress. 


Ihereissomething,  too,  in  beantj^Eiid  Clifford's  person,  aswe 
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bave  before  said ,  ivas  possessed  of  eren  uncommon  attracUons) 
which  lìfts  a  beggar  into  Dobilìty;  and  there  vas  a  distinction  in 
bis  gaìt  and  look  whicb  supplied  the  air  of  rank ,  and  the  tone  of 
coarts.  Men,  ìndeed,  skilled  lìke  Mauleverer  in  the  subtleties  of 
manner,  mìght  perhaps  bave  easllj  detected  in  bim  the  wantof 
that  indescribable  essence  possessed  only  by  persons  reared  in 
good  society;  but  that  want  being  shared  by  so  many  persons  of 
indisputable  birth  and  fortune ,  conveyed  no  particular  reproadi. 
To  Lucy,  indeed,  brought  up  in  seclusion,  and  seeing  at  Warlod[ 
none  calculated  to  reflue  her  taste  in  the  fashion  of  an  air  or  phrase 
to  a  Tery  fastìdious  standard  of  perfection,  this  want  was  perfectly 
imperceptible:  she  remarked  in  ber  lover  only  a  figure  every  where 
unequalled  —  au  eye  always  eloquent  with  admiration  —  a  stc|i 
from  which  grace  could  never  be  divoreed  —  a  voice  that  spoke 
in  a  Silver  key,  and  uttered  flatteries  delicate  in  tbought  and 
poetical  in  word  :  —  even  a  certain  originality  of  mind ,  remaik, 
and  character,  occasionally  approacbing  tothe  bizarre,  yet 
sometìmes  also  to  the  elevated,  possessed  a  charm  for  the  imagi- 
nation  of  a  young  and  not  nnenthusiastic  female ,  and  contrasted 
favourably ,  rather  than  the  reverse ,  with  the  dull  insipidity  of 
tbose  she  ordinarily  saw.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  mystery  thrown 
about  him,  irksome  as  it  was  to  her,  and  discreditable  as  it 
appeared  to  otbers,  was  altogether  ineffectual  in  increasing  her  love 
for  the  adventurer  ;  and  thus  Fate ,  which  transmntes  in  her  magic 
crucible  ali  opposing  metais  into  that  one  which  she  is  desirons 
to  produce,  swelled  the  wealth  of  an  ill-placed  and  ominons 
passion  by  the  very  circumstances  which  should  bave  counteracted 
and  destroyed  it. 

We  are  willing,  by  what  we  bave  said ,  not  to  defend  Clifford, 
but  to  redeem  Lucy  in  the  opinion  of  our  readers  for  loving  so  nn- 
wisely;  and  whenthey  remember  ber  youth,  ber  education,  ber 
prìvation  of  a  mother,  of  ali  female  friendship,  even  of  the  vigUant 
and  uurelaxing  care  of  some  protector  of  the  opposite  sex,  we  do 
not  think  that  what  was  so  naturai  will  be  considered  by  any  inex- 
cusable. 

Mauleverer  woke  the  n^flfeg  after  the  ball  in  better  health  than 
usuai,  and,  consequently^Vore  in  love  than  ever.    Accordingto 
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bis  resolation  the  nig^t  before,  he  sat  down  (o  wrìte  a  long  lettor  to 
William  Brandon  :  it  was  amusing  and  witty  as  usuai  ;  but  the  wlly 
noUeman  suceeeded,  under  the  cover  of  wit,  in  conveying  to 
Brandon's  mind  a  serious  apprehension  lest  his  cherished  matri- 
momai  project  should  altogether  fail.  The  account  of  Lucy  and  of 
Gaptain  Clifford,  contained  in  the  episiie,  instilled,  indeed,  a 
doublé  portion  of  soumess  into  the  professionally  acrid  mind  of 
theliwjer  ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that  he  read  the  letter  just  befDre 
MmnMn^  the  court  upon  a  case  in  which  he  was  counsel  to  the 
oown,  the  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  questionfelt  the 
tiileifects  of  the  barrìster's  ili-humour. 

Ihe  case  was  one  in  which  the  defendant  had  been  engaged  in 
SffindUng  transacUons  to  a  very  largo  amount;  and,  amid  his 
^ents  and  assistants,  was  a  person  ranking  among  the  very 
lonst  orders  —  but  who ,  seemingly  enjoying  largo  conneiions, 
ludpossèssing  naturai  acuteness  and  address,  appeared  to  bave 
ken  of  great  use  in  receivìng  and  disposing  of  such  goods  as  were 
fimdnlently  obtained.  As  a  wìtness  against  the  latter  person  ap- 
peared a  pawnbroker,  who  produced  certain  articles  that  had  been 
pledged  to  him  at  dìffcrent  tìmes  by  this  humblc  agent.  Now, 
ìraodon  »  in  examining  the  guilty  go-between ,  became  the  more 
tenìbly  seyere ,  in  proportion  as  the  man  evinced  that  semblance 
ofunconscious  stolidity  which  thelower  orders  so  ingenìously  as^ 
tome,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  enrage  and  to  Salile 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  At  length ,  Brandon  entirely  subduing 
ttd  q[aeUing  the  stubborn  hypocrìsy  of  the  culprìt,  the  man  tnrned 
towirds  him  a  look  between  wrath  and  beseeching  n  e  s  s ,  mutter- 
ing.— 

"Aha  * — if  80  be,  Counsellor  Prandon,  you  knew  vat  I  knows, 
}oa  Tould  not  go  for  to  bully  /  so  !  " 

"And  pray,  my  good  fellow,  what  is  it  that  you  know  that 
ihoald  make  me  treat  you  as  if  I  thonght you  an  bonest  man? " 

The  witness  had  now  relapsed  into  suUenness ,  and  only  an- 
tveredby  asortofgrunt.  Brandon,  who  knew  well how  to  sting 
tvitness  into  communìcativeness,  continued  bis  questioning,  tìll 
tbe  witness,  re-aroused  into  anger,  ai^,  itmaybe,  into  indiscre- 
tion,  said,  in  a  low  voice ,  --         ^ 
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*'HaiMr.  Swoppem  (the  pawnbroker)  what  I  sold  'im  on  the 
1 5th  ^of  February ,  exactly  twenty-three  yearn  ago  ?  " 

Brandon  started  back,  bis  Jìps  grew  white,  he  clenched  his 
hands  with  a  convulsive  spasm  ;  and  while  ali  bis  featares  seemed 
distorted  with  an  eamest,  yet  fearful  intensity  of  expectation,  he 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  questions,  so  ìncoberent  and  so  irrelevant, 
that  he  was  immediately  called  to  order  by  his  learned  brother  od 
the  opposite  side.  Nothing  farther  could  he  extracted  from  the 
witness.  The  pawnbroker  was  re-summoned  :  he  appeared  some- 
what  disconcerted  by  an  appeal  to  his  memory  so  far  back  8B 
twenty-three  years  ;  but  after  taking  some  time  to  consider,  diH 
ring  which  the  agitation  of  the  usaally  cold  and  possessed  Brandon 
was  remarkable  to  ali  the  court,  he  declared  that  he  recollected  no 
transaction  whatsoever  with  the  witness  at  that  time.  In  vaio  weie 
ali  Brandon's  efforts  to  procure  a  more  elucidatory  answer.  The 
pawnbroker  was  impenetrable ,  and  the  lawyer  was  compelled  re- 
luctantly  to  dismiss  him.  The  moment  the  witness  left  the  boi, 
Brandon  sunk  into  a  gloo'my  abstraction  —  he  seemed  quite  to 
forget  the  business  and  the  duties  of  the  court;  and  so  negiigenUy 
did  he  continue  to  conclude  the  case ,  so  purposeless  was  the  rest 
of  his  examination  and  cross -examination,  that  the  cause  was 
cntirely  marred ,  and  a  verdict  **  Not  guilty  "  retumed  by  the  juiy* 

The  moment  he  left  the  court,  Brandon  repaired  to  the  pawD- 
broker's  ;  and  after  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Swoppem ,  in  which 
he  satisfied  that  honest  tradesman  tbat  his  object  was  rather  to 
reward  than  intimidate,  Swoppem  confessed  that,  twenty-three 
years  ago ,  the  witness  had  met  him  at  a  public-house  in  Devereai 
Court,  in  company  with  two  other  men ,  and  sold  him  several  ar- 
tìcles  in  piate ,  ornaments ,  &c.  The  great  bulk  of  these  artides 
had ,  of  course ,  long  left  the  pawnbroker's  abode  ;  but  he  stili 
thought  a  stray  trinket  or  two  —  not  of  sufficient  worth  to  be  re-set 
or  re-modelled ,  nor  of  sufficient  fashion  to  Gnd  a  ready  sale  — 
lingcred  in  his  drawers.  Eagerly,  and  with  trembling  hands,  did 
Brandon  toss  over  the  motley  contents  of  the  mahagony  reservoìrs 
which  the  pawnbroker  now  snbmitted  to  his  scrutiti^.  Nothing  oa 
earth  is  so  melancholy  a  prospect  as  a  pawnbroker's  drawer  !  Those 
little,  quaint,  valueless  oroènents,  —  those  true-lovcrs'-knots. 
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those  ovai  lockets,  those  battered  riogs,  girdled  by  initìals,  or  some 
brief  iDScrìptìon  of  regard  or  of  grìef ,  —  what  tales  of  past  affec- 
tioDs,  hopes,  and  sorrows,  do  they  not  teli  !  But  no  sentiment  of  so 
geoend  a  sort  ever  saddened  the  hard  mind  of  William  BrandoD, 
and  DOW  lesa  than  at  any  lime  could  such  reflections  haie  occarred 
tohim.    ImpatieDtly  he  threw  OD  the  table,  ooe  after  another,  the 
bnibles  once  hoarded,  perchance,  with  the  tenderest  respect,  till, 
•t  length,  bis  eyes  sparkled,  aad  with  a  ncrvous  gripe  he  seized 
«pon  an  old  ring ,  which  was  inscrìbed  with  letters ,  and  clrcled  a 
beart  contaìning  bair.    The  inscrìption  was  simply,  ''W.  B.  lo 
InUa."   Strange  and  dark  was  the  expression  that  setUed  on  Bran- 
ioo's  fiice  as  he  regarded  this  seemìngly  wurthless  trìnket.    After 
a  Boment's  gaze ,  he  uttered  an  inarticulate  exclamation  »  and 
tfarwtìDg  it  into  bis  pocket,  renewed  bis  search.    Hefoundoneor 
tuo  other  trifles  of  a  similar  nature  ;  one  was  an  ill-done  miniatore 
set  in  sUfer,  and  hearing  at  the  back  snndry  half-effaced  letters, 
«Udì  Braudon  construed  at  once  (thougb  no  other  eye  coold j  into 
**8irJohndeBrandon,  1635,  uEtat.  2S.;"  the  other  was  a  seal 
MuDpedwith  the  noble  crest  of  the  house  of  Brandon,  *A  bulFs 
Ittid,  dueallycrownedandarmed,  Or.'  As  soon  as  Brandon  bad 
poBsessed  bimself  of  these  treasures ,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction 
IhH  the  place  beld  no  more,  he  assured  the  conscientious  Swoppem 
cf  big  regard  for  that  person's  safety ,  rewarded  bim  munificently, 
ttd  went  bis  way  to  Bow  Street  for  a  warrant  against  the  witness 
vi»  bad  commended  bim  to  the  pawnbroker.   On  his  road  thither, 
anew  resolution  occurred  to  bim:   '*Why  make  ali  public,"  he 
■Bttered  to  bhnself,   **if  it  can  he  avoided?  and  it  may  be 
vroided  !  "    He  paused  a  moment ,  —  then  retraced  his  way  to  the 
piwnbroker's ,  and,  after  a  brief  mandate  to Mr.  Swoppem,  re- 
timed  bome.    In  the  course  of  the  same  evening ,  the  witness  we 
icfer  to  was  brought  to  the  lawyer's  house  by  Mr.  Swoppem ,  and 
there  beld  a  long  and  private  conversatìon  with  Brandon;  the  re- 
sali of  ibis  seemed  a  compact  to  tbeir  mutuai  satisfaction ,  for  the 
■un  went  away  safe,  with  a  heavy  purse  and  a  light  beart,  although 
nndry  sbades  and  misgivings  did  certainly  ever  and  anon  cross 
^t  ktter  ;  wbile  Brandon  flung  bimself  back  in  his  seat ,  with  the 
trimnphant  air  of  one  who  has  accomplisbed  some  great  measure, 
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and  bis  dark  face  betrayed  in  every  featare  a  joyousness  and  bope, 
wbich  were  unfìrequent  guests,  it  must  be  owned,  eitber  to  bis 
countenance  or  bis  beart. 

So  good  a  man  of  business,  boweyer,  was  William  Brandon» 
tbat  be  alloved  not  tbe  event  of  tbat  day  to  defer  beyond  tbe  ni^t 
bis  attention  to  bis  desìgns  for  tbe  aggrandisement  of  bis  nieoe 
and  bouse.  By  daybreak  tbe  neit  moming ,  be  bad  written  to  Lord 
Mauleverer,  tobisbrotber,  and  to  Lucy.  Totbelast,  hisletter, 
coucbed  in  ali  tbe  anxiety  of  fondness ,  and  the  caution  gf  affee- 
tionate  experience ,  was  well  calculated  to  occasion  tbat  mingied 
sbame  and  soreness  wbicb  tbe  wary  lawyer  rigbtly  judged  would  be 
tbe  most  effectual  enemy  to  an  incipìent  passion.  **I  bave  ac- 
ci dentally  board ,"  bewrote,  '*from  a  friend  of  mine,  justarriYed 
from  Batiì ,  of  tbe  glaring  attentions  paid  to  you  by  a  Captain  Clif- 
ford; IwiUnot,  my  dearest  niece ,  wonnd  you  by  repeating  wbat 
also  I  beard  of  your  manner  in  receiving  them.  I  know  tbe  lu- 
nature and  tbe  envy  of  tbe  world  ;  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine  tbat  my  Lucy ,  of  wbom  I  am  so  justly  proud ,  wouid  conn- 
tenance ,  from  a  petty  coquetry ,  tbe  advances  of  one  wbom  sbe 
couldnevermarry,  or  evince  to  any  suitor  partiality  unknown  to 
ber  relations ,  and  certainly  placed  in  a  quarter  wbicb  could  never 
receive  tbeir  approbation  I  do  not  credit  the  reports  of  the  idle,  my 
dear  niece  ;  but  if  I  discredit,  you  must  not  sligbt  them.  I  cali  upon 
your  prudence,  your  delicacy,  your  discretion,  your  sense  of  rìg^t, 
at  once ,  and  effectually ,  to  put  a  stop  to  ali  impertinent  rumouis: 
dance  witb  tbis  young  man  no  more  ;  do  not  let  bim  be  of  your 
party  in  any  place  of  amusement,  public  or  private;  avoid  even 
seeing  bim  if  you  are  able ,  and  throw  in  your  manner  towards  bim 
that  decided  coldness  wbicb  tbe  world  cannot  mistake."  Mach 
more  did  tbe  skilful  uncle  write ,  but  ali  to  tbe  same  purpose ,  and 
for  tbe  furtberance  of  the  same  design.  His  letter  to  bis  brotber 
was  no  less  artful.  He  told  bim  at  once  tba.tLucy's  preferente  of 
the  suit  of  a  handsome  fortunehunter  was  tbe  public  talk ,  and  be- 
soughthim  to  Jose  not  a  moment  in  quelling  the  rumour.  *' You 
maydosoeasily,"  be  wrote,  '*by  avoiding  the  young  man;  and 
should  he  be  very  importunate,  return  atonce  to  Warlock;  your 
daughter's  welfare  must  be  dearer  to  you  tban  any  tbìng.' 
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Tb  Ifauleyerer,  Brandon  replied  by  a  letter  vhich  turaed  first 
OD  public  matters ,  and  then  slid  caFeiessly  into  the  subject  of  the 
eail's  informatioQ. 

Àmong  the  admonitìons  vhich  he  ireutured  to  gire  Haaleyerer, 

he  dwelt ,  not  wìthout  reason,  on  the  want  of  tact  displayed  by  the 

etd,  in  not  manifesting  that  pomp  and  show  which  bis  station  in 

Bfeenabled  him  to  do.    **^Remember,"  he  urged,  ''you  are  not 

mong  yonr  eqnals ,  by  whom  unuecessary  parade  begins  to  l>e 

ciQsidered  an  ostentations  vulgarity.    The  surest  method  of  daz- 

liiiig  oor  inferiors  is  by  splendour  —  not  taste.  Ali  young  persons 

— dlwomeninparticaiar,  are  caught  by  show,  andenamonred 

•f  magnificence.    Àssnme  a  greater  state ,  and  you  will  he  more 

<alked  of  ;  and  notoriety  wins  a  woman's  heart  more  than  beauty  or 

yonth.    Toubave,  forgiveme,  played  the  boy  too  long;  acertain 

^iigiiity  becomes  yonr  manhood  :  women  will  not  respect  you  if  you 

Boiler  yonrseif  to  become  *  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company.' 

ÌToQ  are  like  a  man  who  has  fifty  advantages ,  and  uses  only  one  of 

tliemto  gain  bis  pòint,  when  yon  rely  on  your  conversatìon  and 

t'Olir  manner,  and  throw  away  the  resources  of  your  wealth  and 

yonr  station.    Any  private  gentleman  may  he  amìable  and  witty  ; 

trai  any  private  gentleman  cannot  cali  to  bis  aìd  the  Aladdin's  lamp 

iMSsessed  in  England  by  a  wealtby  peer.    Look  to  this ,  my  dear 

lord;  Lucy  at  heart  is  irain ,  or  sbe  is  not  a  woman.    Dazzle  ber, 

then,  —  dazzle  !   Love  may  he  blind ,  but  it  mnst  he  made  so  by 

«eess  of  li^t.    Tou  bave  a  conntry-house  within  a  few  miles  of 

lith.    "Virby  not  take  up  your  abode  there  instead  of  in  a  paltry 

kidging  in  the  town?  Givo  sumptuons  entertainmenls ,  —  make  it 

BMeavary  for  ali  the  world  to  attend  them ,  —  eiclude ,  of  course, 

tUs  Captain  Clifford;  yon  will  then  meet  Lucy  withont  a  rivai. 

Atpresent,  eicepting  only  your  title ,  you  fight  on  alerei  ground 

iHhthis  adventurer,  instead  of  an  eminence  from  which  you  could 

la  m  instant  sweep  him  away.    Nay ,  he  is  stronger  than  you  ;  he 

^  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  partnership  in  balls  where 

Toa  cannot  appear  to  advantage;  he  is,  you  say,  in  the  first 

bloom  of  youth,  r—  he  is  handsome.    Beflect!  —  your  destiny, 

80  far  as  Lucy  is  concerned,  is  in  your  hands.    I  tum  to  <rther 

«tì)jecl8,"&c. 
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ÀsBrandon  re-read,  ere  he  sìgned,  this  last  letter,  a  bitter 
smile  sat  oa  bis  harsh»  jet  handsome  featares.  *'If,"  saidhe, 
mcDtally,  '^Icaneffectthisobject;  ifMaoleverer  doesmarry  this 
girl ,  why  so  much  the  better  that  she  has  another ,  a  fairer ,  '  and  a 
more  welcome  lorer.  By  the  great  principle  of  scom  within  me, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  sneer  at  what  weaker  minds  adore ,  and 
make  a  footstool  of  that  worldly  honour  which  fools  set  iip  as  a 
throne,  it  would  he  to  me  more  sweet  than  fame  —  ay,  or  even 
than  power —  to  see  this  fine-spoQ  lord  a  gibe  in  the  mooths  of 
men ,  —  a  cuckoìd  —  a  cuckold  !  "  and  as  he  said  the  last  word 
Brandon  lau^^ed  outright.  ''And  hethinks,  too/'  added  he, 
**that  he  is  sure  of  my  fortune;  otherwise,  perhaps,  he,  the 
silversmith's  descendant,  would  not  dignify  onr  house  with  his 
proposals;  but  he  may  err  there  —  he  may  errthere;"-'-aiid 
finishing  his  soliloquy,  Brandon  finished  «dso  his  letler  by-« 
**Àdien,  mydearlord,  your  must  affectionate  fHend  !  " 

It  is  not  difficolt  to  coi^jecture  the  effect  prodnced  upon  Loey 
by  Brandon'fi  letter  :  it  made  her  wretched  ;  she  refosed  for  daya  to 
gooQt;  sheshntherselfup  in  her  apartment,  and  consnmedtho 
time  in  tears  and  stmggles  with  her  own  heart.  Sometimes ,  what 
she  conceived  to  he  her  duty  conquered,  and  she  resolved  to  for- 
swear  her  lover;  but  the  night  undid  the  labour  of  the  day:  for  at 
night,  every  night,  the  sound  of  herlover's  voice,  accompanied 
by  music,  melted  awayher  resolution,  and  made  her  once  noofe 
ali  tendemess  and  trust.  The  words,  too,  sung  under  her  window, 
were  especially  suited  to  affect  her;  tbey  breathed  a  melanchc^ 
which  touched  her  the  more  from  ìts  harmony  with  her  own 
thoughts.  One  while  tbey  complained  of  absence,  at  another  they 
hinted  at  neglect;  but  there  was  always  in  them  a  Ione  of  homi- 
liation  9  not  reproach  :  they  bespoke  a  sense  of  unworthiness  in 
the  lover,  and  confessed  that  even  the  love  was  a  crime:  and  in 
proportion  as  they  owned  the  want  of  desert ,  did  Lucy  more  firmly 
cling  to  the  belief  that  her  lover  was  deservìng. 

The  old  squire  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  his  brother's  letter. 
Though  impressed  with  the  idea  of  self-consequence ,  and  the  love 
of  tolerably  pure  blood ,  common  to  most  country  squires ,  he  was 
by  no  means  ambitious  for  his  daughter.    On  the  contrary,  the 
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same  feeling  vhich  at  Wariock  had  made  him  choose  his  com- 
panions  among  the  inferìor  gentry ,  made  him  averse  to  the  thought 
oftsoii-4D*law  from  the  peerage.    Despite  of  Mauleverer's  good 
natare ,  the  yerj  ease  of  the  eaii  aoDoyed  him,  and  he  never  felt  at 
home  in  his  society.   To  Clifford  he  had  a  great  llking  ;  and  haying 
convìnced  hìmself  that  there  was  nothing  to  suspect  in  the  young 
gentleman ,  he  saw  no  earthly  reason  why  so  agreeable  a  com- 
junioii  should  not  he  an  agreeable  son-in-law.    **If  he  he  poor/' 
tkougjit  the  sqoire,  **though  he  does  not  seem  so ,  Lucy  is  rich  !  " 
Aad  tfais  tmism  appeared  to  him  to  answer  every  objection. 
Nerertheless ,  William  Brandon  possessed  a  remarkable  influence 
tier  the  weaker  mind  of  his  brother  ;  and  the  squire ,  though  with 
giut  relnctance ,  resolved  to  adopt  his  advice.    He  shnt  his  doors 
igùnst  Clifford ,  and  when  he  met  him  in  the  streets ,  instead  of 
greeting  him  with  his  wonted  cordiality ,  he  passed  him  vith  a 
àiatj  '* Good  day,  captain!"  which,  after  the  first  day  or  two, 
tterged  into  a  distant  bow.    WheneTer  yery  good-hearted  people 
tre  rade,  andnnjustlyso,  the  nideness  is  in  the  extreme.    The 
•quire  felt  it  so  irksome  to  he  less  familiar  than  heretofore  with 
GUfford ,  that  his  only  remaining  desire  was  now  to  drop  him  alto- 
gether;  and  to  this  consnmmation  of  acquaintance  the  gradnally 
Cooling  salate  appeared  rapidly  approaching.    MeanwhUe ,  Clif- 
ford, nnable  to  see  Lucy ,  shunnedhy  her  father,  and  obtaining 
in  answer  to  ali  inquiry  rude  looks  from  the  footman ,  whom  no- 
tldiig  bnt  the  most  resolute  command  OTer  his  muscles  prevented 
him  tnm  knocking  down ,  began  to  feei ,  perhaps ,  for  the  first 
lime  in  his  life ,  that  an  equivocai  character  is  at  least  no  equivocai 
Vdsfortune.    To  add  to  his  distress,  **the  earnings  of  his  pre- 
wioos  industry"  —  wc  use  the  eipression  cherished  by  the  wise 
Tomlinson  —  waxed  gradnally  less  and  less,  beneath  the  expenses 
otBath;  andthemuitnuringvoicesofhistwo  comrades  began  at- 
nidy  to  reproach  their  chief  for  his  inglorious  idleness ,  and  to 
^ÒA  at  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  exertion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

<*  W  h  a  e  k  a  m.    Look  yon  there,  no w  !    Well»  «11  Europe  cubo 
ihew  a  knot  of  finer  wita  and  brayer  gentlemen. 
D  i  n  g  b  0  y.    Faith ,  tbey  are  pretty  smart  men.'* 

Shadwell'a  Seovrert. 

The  worldof  Bath  wasof  a  sudden  delighted  bythe  intellìgeiio 
that  Lord  Mauleverer  had  gone  to  Beaaville  (the  beantifol  seai 
possessed  by  that  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath),  viti 
the  intention  of  there  holding  a  series  of  sumptaous  entertaio- 
menls. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  the  gay  earl  announced  his  "hospi- 
table  pnrpose"  were  Mr.  and  Miss  Brandon;  he  called  at  thcàr 
house ,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  not  leasing  it  till  Laey  (^ 
was  in  ber  own  room)  consented  to  gratify  bim  with  an  interdeVi 
and  a  promise  to  he  the  queen  of  his  purposed  festival.  Liwjf 
teased  byher  fatber,  descended  to  the  drawing-room  spiritkss 
and  pale  ;  and  the  earl,  struck  by  the  alteration  of  ber  appeaiiBMt 
took  ber  band ,  and  made  his  inquiries  with  so  interested  wd 
feeling  a  semblance  of  kindness ,  as  prepossessed  the  father,  f« 
the  first  time ,  in  his  favour ,  and  touched  even  the  danghter.  So 
eamest,  too,  was  his  request  that  she  would  honour  his  festivities 
with  ber  presence ,.  and  with  so  skilful  a  flattery  was  ìt  cooyeyetlt 
that  the  squire  undertook  to  promise  the  favour  in  ber  name;  b&^ 
when  the  earl,  declaring  he  was  not  contented  with  that  promise 
from  anotber,  appealed  to  Lucy  herself,  ber  denial  was  soon 
melted  into  a  positive ,  though  a  reluctant  assent. 

Deligbted  with  bis  success ,  and  more  struck  with  Luey's  love- 
lìness,  refined  as  it  was  byher  paleness,  than  he  had  everbeen 
before,  Mauleverer  left  the  house,  and  calculated,  with  greater 
accuracythan  he  had  bitherto  done,  the  probable  fortune  in^ 
would  derive  from  ber  uncle. 

No  sooner  were  the  cards  issued  for  Lord  Mauleverer^s  f At0t 
than  nothing  else  was  talked  of  among  the  circles  whicb,  atBatlif 
people  were  pleased  to  terra  "the  World."  Some  lime  or  olh*' 
we  intend ,  more  poetically  than  these  pages  will  suffer  us ,  to  tak^ 
notice  of  the  amuscments  and  pursuits  of  the  said  *' World/'  i^ 
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whatever  corner  of  England  it  may  be  found.  Grant  us  patience. 
HeaTen  !  —  power  and  patience  to  teli  the  people  of  what  staff 
"Fashion"  is  made;  —  while  other  Novelists  praise,  imitate, 
exalt  the  yìcìous  inanities  of  a  hoary  aristocracy,  grown  to  that  age 
wfaen  even  the  respectable  crimes  of  its  earlier  youth  sink  into  dri- 
Vdling,  —  grant  us  the  ability  to  expose  and  to  deride  them ,  and 
ve  wiil  net  ask  the  blessing  to  beqaeath  any  other  moral  to  oar 
sona! 

Bat,  In  the  interim,  caps  are  making,  and  talk  flowing,  at 
Bith;  and  when  it  was  fonnd  that  Lord  Mauleverer  —  the  good- 
natored  Lord  Mauleverer!  —  the  obliging  Lord  Mauleverer  ! — was 
raDy  going  to  be  eiclusive ,  and  out  of  a  thonsand  acquaintances 
to  select  only  eight  hundred ,  it  is  amazing  how  bis  popularity 
deepened  into  respect.  .Now,  then,  came  aniiety  and  triumph; 
she  who  was  asked  tnmed  ber  back  upon  ber  who  was  not,  —  old 
friendships  dissolved ,  —  Independence  wrote  letters  for  a  ticket, 
—and,  as  England  is  the  freest  country  in  the  world,  ali  the 
IGstresses  Hodges  and  Snodges  begged  to  take  the  liberty  of 
kioging  tbek  youngest  daughters. 

Leaving  the  enviable  Mauleverer  —  the  godlike  occasion  of  so 
mudi  happùiess  and  woe ,  triumph  and  dejection ,  ascend  with 
«,  0  reader,  into  those  elegant  apartments  over  the  hair-dresser's 
fikfj^y  tenanted  by  Mr.  Edward  Pepper  and  Mr.  Àugustus  Tom- 
Idmh:  —  the  time  was  that  of  evening;  Captain  Clifford  had  beeu 
lining  with  his  two  friends;  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  con- 
Tenation  was  flowing  over  a  table  graced  by  two  bottles  of  port,  a 
bowl  of  punch  for  Mr.  Pepper's  especial  discussion ,  two  dishes  of 
llberts ,  another  of  devilled  biscuits ,  and  a  fourth  of  three  Poma- 
rini  cradities ,  which  nobody  touched . 

The  hearth  was  swept  clean ,  the  fire  burnt  high  and  clear ,  the 
cartains  were  let  down ,  and  the  light  eicluded.  Our  three  ad- 
Tentiirers  and  their  room  seemed  the  picture  of  comfort.  So 
ihoogfat  Mr.  Pepper;  for,  glancing  round  the  chamber,  and 
FQtUng  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  he  said,  — 

"Were  my  portrait  to  be  takeo ,  gentlemen ,  it  is  just  as  I  am 
Bow  that  I  would  be  drawn  !  ** 
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<'ÀDd,"  said  TomliQson,  cracking  bis  filberts  —  TomlinsoB 
was  food  of  filberts  —  '* were  I  to  choose  a  home,  it  is  io snehi 
home  as  this  that  I  woald  he  always  qaartered." 

**  Ah  !  gentlemen/'  said  Clifford,  wbo  had  been  for  some  time 
sileni,  *Mt  is  more  thau  probable  thtt  both  yonr  wishes  miybe 
beard,  and  that  ye  maybe  drawn,  qaartered,  and  sometMng 
else,  too,  in  the  yery  place  of  your  deserti" 

*'Well!"  said  Tomlinson,  smiling  gently,  **I  am  happy  to 
hear  you  jest  again ,  captain ,  though  it  be  at  our  expense." 

*'£xpense!"  echoed  Ned;  **Ày!  there's  the  rubi  Wbo  tbe 
deuce  is  to  pay  the  eipense  of  our  dinner?" 

''And  our  dinners  for  the  last  week?"  added  Tomlinsoo;— 
''tbisempty  nut  looks  omìnons;  it  certainlyhas  one  grand  feature, 
strikingly  resembling  my  pockets." 

'*  Heigho  !  "  sighed  long  Ned  —  taming  bis  waistcoat  cornino- 
dities  inside-out  with  a  significant  gestore,  while  the  accomplished 
Tomlinson,  wbowasfondofplaintirepoetry,  pointed  to  the  dis- 
consolate vacua,  and eiclaimed,  — 

"  E'eii  while  Faihion*B  brighteit  arti  deeoy. 
The  heart  deiponding  aika  if  thii  he  joj!'* 

''In  tnith,  gentlemen,"  added  he,  solemnly  deposìting  bis 
ntit-crackers  on  the  table,  and  laying,  as  was  bis  wont,  when 
about  to  be  luminous ,  bis  right  finger  on  bis  sinister  palm  —  "in 
truth ,  gentlemen ,  affairs  are  growing  serious  with  us ,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  forthwith  to  devise  some  safe  means  of  pro- 
curtng  a  decent  competence." 

"  I  am  dunned  confoundedly ,"  cried  Ned. 

"And,"  continued  Tomlinson,  "no  person  of  delicacy  Iike{ 
to  be  subjected  to  the  importuni ty  of  vulgar  creditors;  wemust 
therefore ,  raise  money  for  the  liquidation  of  our  debts.  Captali 
^ovett,  or  Clifford,  whicbcTcr  you  be  styled ,  we  cali  upon  you  t( 
assist  US  in  so  praiseworthy  a  purpose." 

Clifford  turned  bis  eyes  first  on  one ,  and  then  on  the  other 
but  made  no  answer. 

"Imprimis,"  said  Tomlinson,  "let  us  each  produce  ou: 
stock  in  band  :  for  my  part,  I  am  free  to  confess  —  for  what  8ham< 
is  there  in  that  poverty  which  our  eiertions  are  about  to  relieve?  — 
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ÙA I  hATe  only  two  gnineas ,  foor  shilliogs ,  and  threepeace  half- 
penoy!" 

"Àndl,"  saidLoogNed,  taking  a  china  ornament  from  the 
dùmnej-plece ,  and  emptying  ìts  contents  in  his  hand ,  **  am  io  a 
itìHmore  pitiM  condition.  See,  I  have  only  tbrce  shillings  and 
I  bad  giÙDea.  I  gave  the  goinea  to  the  waitcr  ai  the  Whitc  Hart, 
jesterday  ;  the  dog  bronght  it  back  to  me  to-day,  and  I  was  forced 
te  dunge  it  idth  my  last  shiner.  Piagne  take  the  thing  ;  I  bought 
itofaJewfor  fonr  shillings ,  and  have  lost  one  pound  five  by  the 
kirgaìn!" 

*'FortiiDe  frostrates  our  visest  schemes  !  "  rejoined  the  mora- 
lìBÌDg  Augastus.  *'Captain,  vili  you  produce  the  scanty  vrecks 
«Tyoiir  vealth?" 

Clifford,  stili  silent,  thrcw  a  purse  on  the  tablc;  Augnstus 
cueblly  emptied  it,  and  counted  out iÌTe  guincas ;  an  expression 
if  grave  surprise  settled  on  Tomlinson's  contemplative  brow ,  and 
edeDding  the  coins  towards  Clifford,  he  said  in  a  melancholy 

"  *  Ali  yonr  pretty  oneil 

Didyoaiayalll"* 

A  look  from  Clifford  answered  the  interesting  interrogatory. 

"Ihese,  then,"  said  Tomlinson ,  collecting  in  his  hand  the 
coBmon  wealth  —  **thcse,  then,  are  ali  our  remaining  trea- 
nres,!"  — Ashe  spoke,  he  jingled  the  coins  moumfally  in  his 
pihli ,  and  gazing  upon  them  with  a  parental  air ,  exclainicd ,  — 

"AUi!  regardlets  of  their  donm,  the  little  vietimi  play!" 

"  Oh ,  d  —  it  !  "  said  Ned ,  '  *  no  sentiment  !  Let  us  come  to 
tainess  at  once.  To  teli  you  the  tmth ,  I,  for  one,  am  tired  of 
tUs  heiress^unting,  and  a  man  may  spend  a  fortune  in  the  chase 
before  he  can  win  one." 

**Tou  dcspair  then ,  positively,  of  the  widow  you  bave  courted 
ickag?"  asked  Tomlinson. 

"Utterly!"  rejoined  Ned,  whose  addresses  had  becu  limitcd 
solely  to  the  dames  of  the  middiing  class,  and  vvho  had  imagincd 
hinuìelf  tt  one  lime,  as  he  punningly  expressed  it ,  sure  of  a  d  e  a  r 
rib  from  Cheapside.  **Utterly;  she  was  verycivil  to  me  at 
first,  bnt  when  I  proposed,  asked  me,  wilh  a  blush,  for  my 
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.  ..s^;».  ■  -  'References?'  saldi;  *wby,  I  want  the  place  of 
''.^.h)m*uI,  luy  channer,  not  your  footman  !  '  —  The  dame  was 
a-v  ..4;hv.  i^d  she  conld  not  take  mewìthout  a  character,  bnt 
\Ì^\i^  ibat  I  might  he  the  loTer  instead  of  the  bridegroom;  and 
.i\'u  l  scorned  the  suggestion,  and  pressedfor  theparson,  she 
sfhX  lue  point  blank,  with  her  unluckycity  prononciation ,  'that 
>ilc  would  never  accompany  me  to  the  Aalter  !  '  " 

**Ha,  ha,  ha!"  crìed  Tomlinson,  langhing.  '*One  can 
scarcely  blame  the  good  lady  for  that.  Love  rarely  brooks  snch 
permanent  t  i  e  s.    But  haire  you  no  other  lady  in  yonr  eye?  " 

**  Not  for  matrimony  :  —  ali  roads  but  those  to  the  chorch  !  " 

While  this  dissolute  pair  were  thus  conversing,  Clifford, 
leaning  against  the  wainscot,  listeoed  to  them  wlth  a  sìck  and 
bitter  feeling  of  degradation ,  which,  till  of  late  days,  had  been 
a  stranger  to  bis  breast.  He  was  at  length  aronsed  from  bis  silente 
by  Ned,  wbo  bendlng  forward,  and  placing  bis  hand  upon 
dlfford's  knee ,  said  abruptiy ,  — 

'*In  short,  captain,  you  must  lead  us  once  more  to  glory. 
We  bave  stili  our  horses,  and  I  kecp  my  mask  in  my  pocket-book, 
together  with  my  comb.  Let  us  take  the  road  to-morrow  night, 
dash  across  the  country  towards  Salisbury,  and  after  a  short  visit 
in  that  neighbourhood  to  a  band  of  old  friends  of  mine  —  bold 
fellows ,  wbo  would  bave  stopped  the  devil  bimself  when  he  was  at 
work  upon  Stonehenge ,  —  make  a  tour  by  Reading  and  Henley, 
and  end  by  a  plunge  into  London." 

*'  You  bave  spoken  well ,  Ned  !  "  said  Tomlinsou,  approvingly. 
**Now,  noble  captain ,  your  opinion?" 

**Messieurs,"  answered  CliiTord,  **I  bighly  approve  of  your 
intended  excursion ,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  bc  your  coni- 
panion." 

**Not!  andwhy?"  cried  Mr.  Pepper ,  amazcd. 

**Bccause  I  bave  business  bere  that  renders  it  impossible; 
pcrhaps ,  bcfore  long,  I  may  join  you  in  London." 

*'Nay,"  said  Tomlinson ,  **there  is  nonecessity  for  ourgoiog 
to  London ,  if  you  wish  to  remain  hcrc  ;  nor  need  we  at  present 
rccur  to  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  the  road  —  a  little  quiet  ba- 
sincss  at  Bath  wiU  answer  our  purpose;  and  for  my  part,  as  you 
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weD  know ,  I  love  exerting  my  vfìts  in  some  scheme  more  worthy 
of  them  than  the  highway;  —  a  profession  meeter  for  a  bully  than 
I  man  of  genius.  Let  us  then ,  captain ,  pian  a  project  of  enrich- 
ment'on  the  property  of  some  crcdulous  tradesman  !  why  have  re- 
chine to  rongfa  measures ,  so  long  as  we  can  find  easy  fools?  " 

Clifford  shook  bis  head.  **I  will  own  to  you  fairly,"  said  he, 
"that  I  cannot  at  present  take  a  share  in  your  exploits  :  nay,  as 
jwir  ehief ,  I  must  lay  my  positive  commands  on  you  to  refrain 
tram  ali  exercise  of  your  talents  at  Bath.  Rob ,  if  you  please  :  the 
torid  is  before  you  ;  but  this  city  is  sacred." 

"Body  o'  me  !  "  cried  Ned ,  colourìng,  ''but  this  is  too  good. 
I  viU  Dot  be  dictated  to  in  this  manncr/' 

"Bnt,  Sir,"  answered  CliiTord,  vho  had  learned  in  bis 
oUgirehical  profession  the  way  to  command,  *'but,  Sir,  you 
étìH;  or  if  you  mutiny,  you  leave  our  body,  and  then  will  the 
kiogniao  have  no  petty  chance  of  your  own.  Come!  come!  in- 
Snte  as  you  are,  vhat  wouid  you  be  without  me?  How  many 
Hans  haYe  I  abready  saved  that  long  carcass  of  thìne  from  the  rope, 
and  now  vould  you  have  the  baseness  to  rebel?  Out  on  you  !  ** 

Though  Mr.  Pepper  was  stili  wroth ,  he  bit  bis  lip  in  moody 
sOenee,  and  suffered  not  bis  passion  to  have  its  way;  while  Clifford 
rising*,  after  a  short  pause,  continued:  ''Look  you,  Mr.  Pepper, 
you  know  my  commands  ;  considcr  them  peremptory.  Iwishyou 
niccess ,  and  plenty  !    Farewell ,  gcntlemen  !  " 

"Do  you  leave  us  already?"  cried  Tomlinson.  "You  are 
offended." 

"Surelynot!"  answered  Clifford,  retreating  to  the  door. 
**Biit  an  engagement  elsewhere ,  you  Icnow  !  " 

"Ay,  I  take  you!"  said  Tomlinson ,  following  Clifford  out  of 
the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

"Ay,  I  take  you!"  added  he,  in  a  whispcr,  as  he  arrested 
diflbrd  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  '*  But  teli  me ,  how  do  you  get 
00  with  the  heiress?  " 

Smothering  that  sensation  at  bis  hcart  which  madc  Clifford, 
ieckless  as  be  was,  enraged  and  ashamed,  whcnever,  through 
the  lips  of  bis  comrades ,  thcre  issued  any  allusion  to  Lucy  Bran- 
don,  the  diief  repUed,  "I  fcar,  Tomlinson,  that  I  am  already 
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suspected  by  the  old  sqViire  !  Ali  of  a  sudden ,  he  aroids  me 
sbuls  his  door  against  me  ;  Miss  Brandon  goes  nowhere  :  aii< 
even  if  she  did,  what  could  I  expect  from  her  after  this  suddei 
cbange  in  Ibe  falber?  " 

TomliDSon  looked  blank  and  disconcerted.  **Bat/'  said  le 
after  a  moment's  sìlence,  **wby  not  put  a  good  face  on  tb* 
matter?  walk  up  to  tbe  squire,  and  ask  bim  tbe  reason  of  bl 
unkindness?" 

**  Wby,  look  you,  my  friend  ;  I  am  bold  enongh  witb  ali  otbers 
but  ibis  girl  ba6  made  me  as  basbful  as  a  maid  in  ali  tbat  relates  ^ 
berself.  Nay,  tbere  are  momeuts  wben  I  tbink  I  can  conqoer  e 
selGsb  feeling,  and  rejoice  for  ber  sake  tbat  sbe  bas  escapedm. 
Could  I  but  see  ber  once  more  —  I  could  —  yes  !  I  feel  —  I  fé 
I  could  —  resign  ber  for  erer  !  '* 

'  *  Humpb  !  "  said  Tomlinson  ;  *<  and  wbat  is  to  become  of  u.  i 
Really,  my  captain ,  your  senso  of  duty  sbould  lead  you  to  ei.€ 
yourself;  your  frìends  starve  beforc  your  eyes,  while  yòu  at 
sbilly-sballying  about  your  mistress.  HaT«  you  no  bowels  te 
friendsbip?" 

^*  A  truce  witb  tbis  nonsense  !  "  said  Clifford ,  angrily. 

**It  is  sense,  —  sober  sense,  —  and  sadness  too,"  rejoined 
Tomlinson.  '*Ned  is  discontented ,  our  debts  are  imperions. 
Suppose  now,  —  just  suppose,  —  tbat  we  take  a  moonligbt  flitting 
from  Batb ,  will  tbat  teli  well  for  you  wbom  we  leave  bebind  ?  Tel 
tbis  we  must  do ,  if  you  do  not  devise  some  metbod  of  refilling  cui 
purses.  Eitber,  then,  coosent  to  join  us  in  a  scbeme  meetfoi 
our  wants ,  or  pay  our  debts  in  tbis  city,  or  fly  witb  us  to  London 
and  dismiss  ali  thougbts  of  tbat  love  whicb  is  so  seldom  friendly  t< 
tbe  projects  of  ambition." 

Notwithstanding  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  Tomlinson  made  tbi 
threefold  proposition,  Clifford  could  not  but  acknowledgc  tb 
sense  and  justice  contained  in  it;  and  a  glance  at  the  matte 
sufficed  toshewbowruinoustobis  character,  and,  tberefore,  t 
bis  bopes ,  would  be  tbe  flight  of  bis  comrades  and  tbe  clamour  e 
their  creditors. 

'*You  speak  well,  Tomlinson,"  said  be,  besitating;  **an 
yet  for  tbe  life  of  me  I  cannot  aid  you  in  any  scbeme^  whicb  ma 
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disgrace  ns  by  detection.  Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  ap- 
prebensioD  of  Miss  Brandon's  discovering  vho  and  vbat  was  ber 
«litor." 

''I  feel  for  you /'  said  Tomlìnson ,  '* bnt  give  me  and  Pepper 
afetleast  permission  to  sbift  for  ourselves  ;  trust  to  my  known  pru- 
dcnce  for  finding  some  method  to  raise  tbe  wind  witbout  crcating  a 
dosi  :  in  other  words  —  (tbis  d — d  Pepper  makes  one  so  vulgar  !} 
—  of  preyìng  on  tbe  public  witbout  beìng  discovered." 

*'Isee  no  alternative,"  answered  Clifford ,  reluctantly,  *'but| 
ifpossible,  bequietfortbepresent;  bearwitb  me  for  a  few  days 
longer,  give  me  only  suiBcient  time  once  more  to  seeMiss  Bran^ 
don,  and  I  will  engagé  to  extrìcate  you  from  your  difficulties  !  " 

"  Spoken  like  yourscif ,  frankly  and  nobly  !  "  replied  Tomlin- 
MD:  **no  one  bas  a  greater  conGdence  in  your  genius,  once 
eierted,  thanlbave!" 

So  saying,  tbe  pair  sbook  bands  and  parted.  Tomlinson  re- 
jdned  Mr.  Pepper. 

**  Well ,  bave  you  settled  any  tbing?  **  quotb  the  latter. 
"Not  exactly;  and  tbough  Lovett  bas  promiscd  to  exertbim- 
sdf  in  t  few  days ,  yet  as  the  poor  man  ìs  in  love ,  and  bis  genius 
under  a  clood ,  I  bave  little  faitb  in  bis  promises." 

*'And  I  bave  none!"  said  Pepper;  **besides,  time  pressesl 
A.few  days  !  —  a  few  devils  !  We  are  certainly  scentcd  bere ,  and 
Inlkabont  like  abarrel  of  beer  at  Cbristmas,  under  bourly  ap- 
prebension  of  being  t ap p  e  d  !  " 

**ItÌ8Yery  strange,"  said  tbe  pbilosopbic  Augnstus  ;  *'but  I 
Ihiok  tbere  is  an  instinct  in  tradesmen  by  wbicb  tbey  can  teli  a 
ngueat  first  sigbt;  and  I  can  get  (dress  I  ever  so  well)  no  more 
credit  witb  my  laundress  tban  my  friends  tbe  Whigs  can  witb  the 
peoplc." 

"In  short,  then,"  said  Ned,  '*we  must  recur  at  once  to  tbe 
roid;  and  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  tbere  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity:  tbe  old  earl  witb  tbe  hard  namegìves  a  breakfast,  or 
iMst,  or  some  sucb  mummery.  I  understand  people  will  stay  till 
after  nigbtfall;  let  us  watcb  our  opportunity,  we  are  famously 
monnted,  and  some  carriage  later  tban  the  general  string  may 
fornish  us  witb  ali  our  bearts  can  desire  !  " 
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'* Bravo!*'  cried  Tomlioson,  shaking  Mr.  Pepper  hetrfilj  kj 
the  band  ;  * <  I  give  yon  Joy  of  your  iDgenuity ,  and  you  ma j  tnut  to 
me  to  make  our  peace  afterwards  with  Lovett.  Any  enterprise  that 
seems  to  him  gallant  he  is  always  willing  enough  to  forghre  ;  and  as 
he  Qever  practices  any  other  branch  of  the  profession  tban  diat  of 
the  road ,  —  (for  \?hich  I  confess  that  I  think  him  fooUsh,)  »-he 
will  he  more  ready  to  look  over  onr  eiploits  in  that  line  tban  ftiaBy 
other  more  subtlc  bnt  less  beroic." 

**  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  propitiate  the  cove  or  not,  as  yoa 
please  ;  and  noT?  tbat  we  bave  settled  the  main  point ,  let  ns  finish 
thelush!" 

''Ànd/'  added  Àugostas,  taking  a  pack  of  cards  firom  the 
chimney-piece ,  '*  we  can  in  the  meanwhile  bave  a  qniet  game  at 
cribbage  for  shillings." 

*'Done!"  cried  Ned,  clearing  away  the  dessert. 

If  the  redoubted  bearts  ofMr.  Edward  Pepper,  and  tbatUlysses 
of  robbers ,  Augustas  Tomlinson ,  beat  high  as  the  hoors  broof^t 
on  Lord  Mauleverer's  fé  te,  their  leader  was  not  withont  anxiety 
and  expectation  for  the  same  eyent.  He  was  nninvited ,  it  is  trae, 
to  the  gay  scene  ;  but  he  had  heard  in  pnblic  tbat  Miss  Brandon, 
recovered  from  ber  late  iUness ,  was  certainly  to  be  there*;  and 
Clifford,  tom  with  suspense,  and  eager  once  more,  eren  if  for  the 
last  time,  to  see  the  only  person  who  had  ever  pierced  bis  soul  with 
a  keen  senso  of  bis  errors,  or  crimes.  resolved  to  rìsk  ali  obstacles, 
and  meet  her  at  Mauleverer's. 

**  My  life,"  said  he,  as  h^  sat  alone  in  bis  apartment,  eyeing  the 
falling  embcrs  of  bis  stili  and  lethargic  fire,  **may  soon  approacb 
its  terminatlon  ;  it  is ,  ìndeed ,  out  of  the  chances  of  things  tbat  I 
can  long  escape  the  doom  of  my  condition  ;  and  wben ,  as  a  last 
hope  to  raise  myself  from  my  desperate  state  into  respectabilityand 
reform,  I  came  hither,  and  medìtated  purchasing  independence  by 
marriage,  I  was  blind  to  the  cursed  rascality  of  the  action  !  Happy, 
after  ali,  tbat  my  intentions  were  directed  against  one  whom  I  so 
soon  and  so  adoringly  learned  to  lo?e  !  Had  I  wooed  one  whom  I 
loved  less ,  I  might  not  bave  scrupled  to  deceive  her  into  marriage. 
As  it  is  !  —  well  !  —  it  is  idie  in  me  to  think  tbus  of  my  resolution, 
when  I  have  not  even  the  option  to  choose  ;  when  her  father ,  per- 
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haps,  lias  already  lifted  the  veil  from  my  assamed  digoìties ,  aod 
the  daac^ter  already  shrìnks  in  horror  from  my  name.  Tot  I  will 
aee  her!  I  wiii  look  once  more  upon  that  angel  face  —  I  will  hear 
from  her  own  lips  the  confessioD  of  her  scom  —  I  m\\  see  that 
Mght  eye  flash  hatred  upon  me ,  and  I  can  then  tum  once  more  to 
ny  fatai  career,  and  forget  that  I  have  ever  repented  that  it  was 
hiism*  Tet,  what  else  couldhavebeenmy  alternative?  Frìcnd- 
i«88,  homeless,  nameless  —  an  orphan ,  worse  than  an  orphan  — 
Ihe  son  of  a  harlot,  my  father  even  unknown  !  yet  cursed  with  earìy 
npirings  and  restlessness ,  and  a  half  gllmmering  of  knowledge, 
lad  an  entire  Inst  of  whatevcr  seemed  enterprise  —  what  wonder 
that  Ichoseanythingrather  than  daily  labour  and  perpetuai  con- 
tomely?  After  ali ,  the  fault  is  in  fortune,  and  the  world,  not  me  ! 
Oh ,  Lucy  !  had  I  but  been  born  in  your  sphere ,  had  I  but  pos- 
sessed  the  daim  to  merit  you ,  ^  hat  would  I  not  bave  done ,  and 
dared,  andconquered,  for  your  sake  !  *' 

Buch,  or  similar  to  these ,  vere  the  tboughts  of  Clifford  during 
the  interval  between  bis  rcsolution  of  seeing  Lucy  and  the  time  of 
effeeting  it.  The  tboughts  were  of  no  pleastng,  tbough  of  an  ex- 
eiting  nature;  nor  were  they  greatly  soothed  by  the  ingenious  oc- 
copation  of  cheating  hìmself  imo  the  bclief  that,  if  he  was  a  high- 
wayman ,  it  was  altogether  the  fault  of  the  highways. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

"Dream.    Letmebotieelier,  dear  Leontint.** 

UumoTous  LieutenanU 
"Henpskirke.    Itwai  the  fello w,  ture. 
Wolf ort.    What  are  yoa,  sirrahl"  —  Beggar's  Bush, 

0  THOU  divine  spirit,  that  through  England  burnest  inevery 
breast,  inciting  each  mìh  the  sublime  desire  to  he  fine!  that 
stirrest  up  the  great  to  become  little  in  order  to  seem  greater ,  and 
that  makest  a  duchess  woo  insult  for  a  voucher  !  Thou  that  de- 
lightest  in  so  many  shapes,  multifarions ,  yet  the  same  ;  spirit  that 
makest  the  high  despicable,  and  the  lord  meaner  than  bis  valet! 
cqually  great whether  thou  cheatest  a  friend,  or  cuttest  a  father! 
lackeiing  ali  thou  touchest  with  a  bright  ^-ulgarity,  that  thy  votaries 
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imagine  to  be  gold  !  —  thoa  that  sendest  the  few  to  fiidioiiable 
balls  and  the  many  to  fashionable  noTels;  —  that  smitest  even  Ge- 
nius as  well  as  Foli j ,  makìng  the  faTOorìtes  of  the  former  boast  an 
acquaintance  they  bave  not  with  the  graces  of  a  mushroom  peerage, 
rather  tban  the  knovledge  they  bave  of  the  Moses  of  an  eternai 
Helicon  !  —  thou  that  leavest  in  the  great  ocean  of  oor  manners  no 
dry  spot  for  the  foot  of  independcnce  ;  —  that  pallest  on  tbefided 
eye  with  a  moving  and  girdling  panorama  of  daubed  riienesses, 
and  fritterest  away  the  souis  of  firee-born  Brìtons  into  a  powder 
smaller  tban  the  angels  which  dance  in  myrìads  on  a  pin's  point. 
Spiriti  divine  spiriti  carriest  thou  not  beneath  the  mantle  offrì- 
volity  a  migbtyand  sharp  sword,  and  by  tuming  into  contempt» 
while  thou  affectestto  display,  **the  solemn  plausibili ties  of  the 
world ,"  *  hastenest  thou  not  to  the  great  faraily  of  man  the  epoch 
of  redemption?  Whether,  0  spiriti  thoucallesttbyselfFashion« 
orTon,  orÀmbition,  orVanity,  orCringing,  orCant,  oranytitle 
equally  lofty  and  sublime  —  would  that  from  thy  wings  we  could 
gain  but  a  single  piume  !  Fain  would  we,  in  fitting  strain,  describe 
the  festivities  of  that  menrorable  day ,  when  the  benevolent  Lord 
Mauleverer  received  and  blessed  the  admiring  universe  of  Bath. 

But  to  be  less  poetical ,  as  certain  writers  say,  when  they  bave 
been  wrìting  nonsense  —  but  to  be  less  poetical ,  and  more  exact, 
the  morning,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was  bright  and  clcar, 
and  Lord  Mauleverer  found  himself  in  particularly  good  healtb. 
Nothing  could  be  bctter  planncd  than  the  wbolc  of  bis  arrange- 
ments  :  unlike  those  which  are  ordinarily  cbosen  for  the  express 
rcason  of  being  as  forcign  as  possible  to  the  nature  of  our  climate, 
ali  at  Lord  Mauleverer's  werc  made  suitable  to  a  Greenland  atmo- 
sphere.  The  temples  and  summerhouses ,  iuterspersed  tbrougb 
the  grounds ,  were  fitted  up ,  some  as  Esquimaux  huts ,  others  as 
Russian  pavilions  ;  Gres  were  carefully  kept  up  ;  the  musicians, 
Mauleverer  took  care  should  bave  as  much  wine  as  they  pleased  ; 
they  were  set  skilfully  in  places  where  they  were  unseen,  but  where 
they  could  be  heard.  One  or  two  temporary  buildings  were  erected 
for  those  who  lovcd  dancing;  and  as  Mauleverer,  miscalculating 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  thought  gentlepien  mightbe 

♦  Darke. 
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iTene  front  ostenf atious  exhibition ,  he  had  hired  persons  to  skate 
minaets  and  fignres  of  eìght  upon  bis  lakes ,  for  the  amusement  of 
those  who  were  fond  of  skating.  Ali  people  who  would  be  kind 
moii^  to  dress  m  strange  costumes,  and  make  odd  noises,  which 
tbey  called  singing,  the  earl  had  carefolly  engaged ,  and  planted 
In  the  best  places  for  making  them  look  stili  stranger  than  they 
vere.    # 

There  \ras  also  plenty  to  eat,  and  more  than  plenty  to  drink. 
Ihidererer  knew  well  that  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
vhaterer  be  their  rank ,  like  to  bave  tbeir  spirlts  exalted.  In  short, 
tke  whde  déjeùner  was  so  admirably  contrived,  that  it  was 
probable  the  goests  would  not  look  much  more  melancholy  during 
tbe  tmusements ,  than  they  would  bave  done  had  they  been  other- 
Tìae  engaged  at  a  funeral. 

Lucy  and  the  squire  were  among  tbe  first  arrivals. 

lUoIeTerer ,  approaching  tbe  fathcr  and  daughter  with  bis 
most  Bevonsbire-house  manner,  insisted  on  taking  the 
hUer  under  bis  own  escori,  and  being  ber  cicerone  througb  tbe 
round  of  preparations. 

As  the  crowd  thickened,  and  It  was  observed  how  gallant  were 
the  «ttentions  testified  towards  Lucy  by  tbe  bost ,  many  and  en- 
Tions  were  the  whispers  of  the  guests!  Those  good  people, 
natUFally  angry  at  the  thought  that  two  indhiduals  should  be 
aarricd,  divided  themselves  into  two  parties;  one  abusedLucy, 
and  the  other  Lord  Mauleverer;  the  former  vituperated  ber  art, 
Ihe latter  bis  folly.  '* I  thought  she  would  play  her  cards  well  — 
deceitfiil  creature  !  "  said  tbe  one.  **  January  and  May,"  muttered 
Ihe  other;  '*the  man's  sixty!"  It  was  noticeable  that  tbe  party 
agiinst  Lucy  was  chiefly  composed  of  ladies ,  that  against  Maul- 
ererer  of  men;  that  conduct  must  indeed  be  heinous  which  draws 
down  the  indignation  of  one*s  own  sex  ' 

UncoQScious  of  her  crimcs ,  Lucy  moved  along,  leaning  on  the 
armof  the  gallant  earl,  and  languidly  smiling,  with  her  heart  far 
tway,  tt  bis  endeavours  to  amuse  her.  There  was  something  in- 
teresting  in  the  mere  contrast  of  the  pair  ;  so  touching  scemed  the 
beauty  of  the  young  girl ,  with  ber  delicate  check ,  maiden  form. 
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bis  lìps ,  and  took  the  more  pradent  pian  of  first  sonndlng 
paring ,  as  it  were ,  the  way. 

**  I  cannot  teli  yoo ,  my  dear  Miss  Brandon ,"  sud  he 
pressing  the  beautiful  hand  leaning  on  his  arm ,  '*  how  ha 
to  see  you  the  guest  —  the  queen ,  rather  —  of  my  hooi 
could  the  bloom  of  youth  return  with  its  feeliags  !  Timi 
so  cruel  as  when ,  while  stealing  from  us  the  power  to  pi 
leaves  us  in  full  vigour  the  unhappy  privìlege  to  be  charme 

Mauleverer  expectcd  at  least  a  blushing  contradictio 
implied  application  of  a  sentimeot  so  affectingly  expressed 
disappointed.  Lucy ,  less  alive  than  usuai  to  the  sentimi 
its  reverse ,  scarcely  perceived  his  meaning ,  and  answerei 
**That  it  was  very  true/'  ''This  comes  of  being,  like  t 
Burkc ,  too  refined  for  one's  audience  /'  thought  Mauleve 
cing  a  little  from  the  unexpected  reply.  *'  And  yet  !  "  he  i 
*' I  would  not  forego  my  power  to  admire ,  futile  —  nay,  ] 
it  is.  Even  now  while  I  gaze  on  you,  my  heart  tells  me 
plcasnre  I  enjoy ,  it  is  at  your  command ,  at  once ,  and  foi 
blight  into  misery  ;  but  while  it  tells  me ,  I  gaze  on  !  " 

Lucy  raìsed  her  eycs ,  and  something  of  lier  naturai 
played  in  their  expression. 

**  I  believe ,  my  lord,"  said  she ,  moving  from  the  hut, 
would  be  better  to  join  your  guests  :  walls  bave  ears  ;  < 
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id  he  eridendy  did  not  perceive  ManleTerer  or  hersclf ,  jet  so 
reai  was  4he  eflect  that  this  glimpse  of  him  produced  od  Lucy, 
Iti  she  trembled  Tiolently,  and,  unconscionsly  utterìng  a  faint 
ly ,  snatehed  ber  hand  from  Mauleverer. 

Tlie  earl  started,  and,  calcbìng  tbe  cxpression  of  ber  eyes, 
Mned  instantly  towards  tbe  spot  to  wbìcb  ber  gaze  seemed 
riveted.  He  bad  not  beard  the  rustling  of  tbe  bougbs ,  but  he  saw, 
viUi  bis  habitoal  qoìckness  of  remark ,  that  tbey  stUl  trembied ,  as 
tf  latdy  displaced;  and  be  caugbt  throogb  tbeir  interstices  tbe 
ifiiipM  of  t  receding  figure.  He  sprang  forward  witb  an  agìlìty 
fRyiincommon  to  bis  usuai  movements  ;  but  before  be  gaìned  tbe 
npe,  erery  vestige  of  tbe  intruder  bad  vanisbed. 

Wbat  slaves  we  are  to  the  moment!  As  Mauleverer  turoed 
back  to  rejoin  Lucy,  virbo,  agìlated  almost  to  fainting,  leancd 
igifaist  tbe  rude  wall  of  tbe  but ,  be  wouid  as  soon  bave  thougbt  of 
l^ing  as  of  making  that  generous  oflcr  of  self,  d;c.  \(-hich  tbe 
ftnlant  before  be  bad  been  burning  to  render  Lucy.  Tbe  vain  are 
riwiyB  eonfoundedly  jealous,  and  Mauleverer,  remembering 
OHM,  and  Lucy's  blusbes  in  dancing  witb  bim,  instantly 
iBesiuitcd  for  ber  agitation  and  its  cause.  With  a  very  grave  air 
h  ipproached  tbe  object  of  bis  late  adoration ,  and  requested  to 
kiow  if  it  were  not  some  abrupt  intruder  that  bad  occasioned  ber 
liOB.  LDcy ,  scareely  knowiug  what  she  said ,  answered  in  a  low 
vriee ,  '*  Tbat  it  was ,  indeed  !  ''  and  begged  instantly  to  rejoin  ber 
Uer.  Mauleverer  offered  bis  arm  witb  great  dignity,  and  tbe  pair 
pMied  into  tbe  frequented  part  of  tbe  grounds ,  wbere  Mauleverer 
Mce  more  brìgbtened  into  smiles  and  courtesy  to  ali  around  bim. 

'*He  is  certaìnly  accepted  !  "  said  Mr.  Sbrewd  to  Lady  Simper. 

"Wbat  ao  immense  matcb  for  tbe  girl!"  was  Lady  Simper's 
leply. 

Amidst  tbe  music,  tbe  dancing,  tbetbrong,  the  noise,  Lucy 
fomd  it  easy  to  recover  berself;  and  disengaging  ber  arm  from 
Lord  Mauleverer,  as  she  pcrccived  ber  fatber,  she  rejoined  the 
Mpiire,  and  rcmained  a  patient  listener  to  bis  rcmarks  till ,  late  in 
d»  neon ,  it  became  an  understood  matter  that  people  were  ex- 
pected  to  go  into  a  long  room  in  order  to  eat  and  drink.  Maul- 
nerer ,  now  alive  to  the  duties  of  bis  situation ,  and  feeling  czcced- 
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ÌDgly  angry  with  Lucy,  was  more  reconciled  than  he  otherwii 
might  have  been  tothe  etiqaette  which  obliged him  to  selectfii 
the  object  of  bis  hospitable  cares  an  old  dowager  dochess ,  instea 
of  the  beauty  of  tbe  fé  te;  but  he  took  care  to  point  out  to  th 
squire  the  places  appointed  for  himself  and  daughter ,  vhich  were 
though  at  some  distance  from  the  earl,  under  the  proYidence  of  hi 
vigilant  survey. 

While  Maulevcrer  was  deifyiog  the  Dowager  Duchess ,  and  re- 
freshing  bis  spirits  with  a  chicken ,  and  a  medicina!  glass  of  Ma* 
deira ,  the  conversation  near  Lucy  tumed ,  to  ber  infinite  dismiy, 
upon  Clifford.  Some  one  had  seen  him  in  the  grounds,  booted, 
and  in  a  rìding  undress,  —  (in  that  day  people  seldom  rode  and 
danced  in  the  same  conformation  of  coat,)  —  and  as  Manlererer 
was  a  precise  person  about  those  little  matters  of  etiquette,  tUi 
negligence  of  Glifford's  made  quite  a  subject  of  discussion.  Bf 
degrees  the  conversation  changed  into  the  old  inquiry  as  to  ibs 
this  Gaptain  Clifford  was  ;  and  just  as  it  had  reached  that  point,  it 
reached  also  the  gently  deafened  ears  of  Lord  Mauleverer. 

'*Pray,  my  lord/'  said  the  old  duchess,  *'siace  he  isoneof 
yftur  guests,  you,  who  know  who  and  what  every  one  is,  cm 
possibly  inform  us  of  the  real  famìly  of  this  beautiful  Mr» 
Clifford?" 

**One  of  my  guests,  dld  you  say?"  answered  ManleYerefi 
irritated  greatly  beyond  bis  usuai  quietness  of  manner:  ^^reaDyi 
your  grace  does  me  wroog.  He  raay  be  a  guest  of  my  valet,  but  he 
assurcdly  is  not  mine  ;  and  sbould  I  encounter  him ,  I  shall  leaveit 
to  my  Talct  to  give  him  bis  e o n gè  as  well  as  his  invitation  !  " 

Mauleverer,  beightcnlng  bis  voice  as  be  observcd  athwarttbe 
table  an  alternate  palencss  and  flush  upon  Lucy's  face,  whiek 
stung  ali  the  angrier  passions,  generally  torpid  in  him,  into  venom 
looked  round,  on  concluding,  with  a  haughty  and  sarcastic  air 
so  loud  had  been  his  tone ,  so  pointed  tbe  insult,  and  so  dead  tb 
silence  at  the  table  while  he  spoke ,  that  evcry  one  felt  the  affron 
must  bc  carried  at  once  to  Clifford's  hearing,  sbould  he  be  in  (h 
rooni.  Ànd  after  Mauleverer  had  ceased ,  there  was  an  universi 
nervous  and  indistinct  expectation  of  an  answer  and  a  scene;  a 
was  stili ,  and  it  soon  became  certain  that  Clifford  was  not  in  ti 
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ipirtment.   When  Mr.  8hrewd  had  fully  convinced  himself  of  tbis 

ftet  —  (for  there  was  a  daring  spirit  aboat  Clifford  iivhich  few 

viihed  to  draw  npon  themselTes),  —  tbat  personage  broke  the  pause 

IjobserriDg  that  no  man,  wbo  pretcnded  to  be  a  gentleman,  would 

iotrade  himself ,  nnasked  andunwelcome,  ìnto  any  society  ;  and 

Vialeverer,  catching  np  the  observation ,  said  —  (drinkiog  wine 

it  the  same  tìme  with  Mr.  Shrewd) ,  —  that  undoubtcdly  such 

MBdnct  fally  justified  the  rnmours  respecting  Mr.  Clifford ,  and 

Uteriy  exeladed  him  from  that  rank  to  vhich  it  was  before  more 

An  snspected  he  had  no  claim. 

Solnmìnons  and  satisfactory  an  opinion  from  such  an  authority, 
«cebroached,  was  immediately  and  universally  echoed;  and,  long 
Uore  the  repast  was  orer,  it  seemed  to  be  tacitly  agreed  that 
C^tain  Clifford  should  be  sent  to  Coventry,  and  i  f  he  murmured 
>t  die  eiile ,  he  would  bave  n  o  right  to  insist  npon  being  sent 
to  fhence  to  the  devìl. 

The  good  old  squire,  mindful  of  bis  former  fricndship  for 
Qifford,  and  not  apt  to  veer,  was  about  to  begin  a  specch  on  the 
*(eision,  when  Lucy,  touching  bis  arm,  implored  him  to  be  silent; 
N  80  ghastly  was  the  paleness  of  ber  check  while  she  spoke, 
Iktttfaesqnire's  eyes,  obtuse  as  he  generally  was,  openedatonce 
Isthe  real  secret  of  ber  heart.  As  soon  as  the  truth  flashed  upon 
fa,  he  wondered,  recalliog  Clifford*s  great  personal  beauty  and 
Mentions,  that  it  had  not  flashed  upon  him  sooner;  and  leaning 
Wk  on  bis  chair,  he  sunk  into  one  of  the  most  unpieasant  reveries 
khad  ever  conceived. 

At  t  giren  sigual  the  music  for  the  dancers  recommenccd, 

ad,  at  a  hint  to  that  effect  fì*om  the  host,  persons  rose\(ithout 

omnooy  to  repair  to  other  amusements ,  and  suffer  such  gnests 

H  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  eating  to  occupy  the  place  of 

Ae  relinquishers.    Lucy,  glad  to  escape,  was  oneof  the  first  to 

lesigQ  her  situation,   and  with  the  squire  she  retumed  to  the 

graonds.    Dnring  the  banquet,  evening  had  closed  in,  and  the 

aeeoe  now  really  becamc  fairy-like  and  picturcsque  ;  — lamps  buog 

from  many  a  tree,  reflecting  the  light  through  the  rìchest  and 

foftesthnes,  —  the  music  itself  sounded  more  musically  than 

dDing  the  day,  —  gipsy-tents  were  pitchcd  at  wild  corners  and 
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copses ,  and  the  brighi  wood-thres  baniing  in  them  blaze 
upon  the  cold  jet  cheerful  air  of  the  increasing  night.  ' 
was  really  novel  and  inviting;  and  as  it  had  been  an  un 
matter  that  ladies  were  to  brìng  fars,  cloaks,  and  boots^ 
who  tbought  they  looked  veli  in  soch  array  made  little 
and  scattered  themselves  aboot  the  gronnds  and  in  ti 
They,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  "the  porple  ligbt of  k 
apt  by  the  frost  to  be  propelled  from  the  cheeks  to  th 
oraament  of  the  face ,  or  vho  thought  a  Are  in  a  room 
agreeable  as  a  fire  in  a  tent,  remained  within,  and  conti 
the  scene  through  the  open  Windows. 

Lncy  longed  to  return  home ,  nor  was  the  sqnire  n 
but,  unhappily,  it  wanted  an  hoar  to  the  time  at  whicfa  tbt 
had  been  ordered,  and  she  mechanically  joined  a  groop  o\ 
who  had  persnaded  the  good-natnred  squire  to  forget  l 
aod  venture  forth  to  look  at  the  illuminations.  Her  party  ^ 
joioed  by  others ,  and  the  group  gradually*  thickcned  into  i 
the  throng  was  stationary  for  a  few  minutes  before  a  little 
in  which  fireworks  had  just  commenced  an  additional  attr 
the  scene.  Opposite  to  this  tempie ,  as  wcll  as  in  its  r 
walks  and  trees  had  been  purposely  Ic(t  in  comparatire  d 
in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Oreworks. 

"I  declare,"  said  Lady  8imper,  glancing  down  on« 
alleys  which  seemed  to  stretch  away  into  blackness  —  'M 
it  seems  quitè  a  lover's  walk!  how  kind  in  Lord  Maukv 
such  a  delicate  attention  — " 

"To  your  ladyship ! **  added  Mr.  Shrewd ,  with  a  bow 

Whìie ,  one  of  this  crowd ,  Lucy  was  vacantly  eyeing  \ 
trains  of  light  which  ever  and  anon  shot  against  the  sky, 
her  band  suddenly^eized,  and  at  the  same  time  a  voice  wh 
"For  God's  sake ,  read  this  now and grant my  request ! " 

The  voice ,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  very  bear 
speaker,  Lucy  knew  at  once  ;  she  trembled  violently,  and  n 
for  some  minutes  with  eyes  which  dìd  not  dare  to  loc 
the  ground.  A  note  she  felt  had  been  left  in  her  band , 
agonised  and  earnest  tone  of  that  voice,  which  was  deare 
ear  than  the  fulness  of  ali  mnsic,  made  her  impatient  yet  a 
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nad  it.  As  she  recovered  conrage  she  looked  around ,  and  seeing 
that  the  attention  of  ali  was  bent  upon  the  fireworks ,  and  that  her 
fidher,  in  particnlar,  leaning  od  bis  cane,  scemed  to  enjoy  the 
spedade  with  a  cbild's  engrosseddeligbt,  sbe  glided  softty  away, 
iimI  enterìng  unperceived  one  of  tbe  alleys ,  she  read ,  by  a  soli- 
toy  lamp  that  burnt  at  its  entrance ,  tbe  following  lìnes  written 
k  pendi  and  in  a  hnrrìed  band ,  apparently  upon  a  leaf  torn  froni 
i^ket-book:  — 

**I  implore  —  I  entreat  yen,  Miss  Brandon,  to  see  me,  if  but 
br  a  moment.  I  pnrpose  to  tear  myself  away  from  tbe  place  in 
vUch  you  reside  —  to  go  abroad  —  to  leave  even  tbe  spot  ballowed 
kf  yoar  footstep.  After  tbis  night,  my  presence,  my  presumption, 
lidegrade  you  no  more.  But  tbis  night ,  for  mercy's  sake ,  see 
■e,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  I  will  but  speak  to  you  one  instant  :  tbis 
kin  I  ask.  If  you  grant  me  this  prayer,  the  walk  to  tbe  left  wbero 
jwi  stand ,  at  the  entrance  to  which  there  is  one  purple  lamp,  will 
Ard  an  opportunity  to  your  mercy.  A  few  yards  down  tbqt  walk 
IviO meet  you  —  none  can  see  or  hear  us.  Will  you  grant  this? 
litBow  not  —  I  dare  not  tbink  :  but  under  any  case ,  your  name 
édlbe  tbe  last  upon  my  lips.  ''P.  C." 

As  Lucy  read  tbis  hurried  scrawl ,  she  glanced  towards  tbe 

Ump  above  her,  and  saw  that  she  had  accidentally  entercd  tbe  very 

vilk  indicated  in  the  note.    She  paused  —  she  besitated  ;  —  the 

^m>priety—  tbe  singularity  of  the  requcst,  darted  upon  her  at 

«Me;  on  the  other  band ,  the  anxious  voice  stili  rìnging  in  ber  ear, 

^  incoberent  vebemence  of  the  note ,  the  risk ,  the  opprobrium 

Qifrord  had  incurred ,  solely  —  her  heart  whispered  --  to  see  ber, 

lilaided  her  simple  temper,  her  kind  fcelings,  and  ber  love  for 

Ae  petilioner,  in  inducing  ber  to  consent.    She  cast  one  glance 

teind ,  —  ali  seemed  occupied  witb  far^otber  thoughts  tban  that 

of  notice  towards  her;  sbe  looked  aniiously  before,  —  ali  looked 

gloomy  and  indistinct  ;  butsuddenly,  at  some  little  distance ,  she 

deseried  a  dark  figure  in  motion.    She  felt  ber  knees  shake  under 

her,  ber  heart  beat  violently;  sbe  moved  onward  a  few  paces, 

•gain  paused,  and  looked  back;  the  figure  before  her  moved  as 

in  approaeh ,  she  resumed  courage ,  and  advanced  —  the  figure 

by  her  side. 
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**How  generoDS,  how  condesceading ,  is  this  good 
Miss  Brandon  !  "  said  the  voice,  which  so  stniggled  witt 
and  strong  emotion ,  that  Lucy  scarcely  recognised  it  as  CI 
*' I  did  not  dare  to  expect  it;  and  now  —  now  that  I  meet  ] 
ClifTord  pansed,  asif  seekingwords;  and  Lucy,  eventhro 
dark,  perceived  that  her  strange  companion  was  powerfallyi 
she  waited  for  him  to  continue,  but  observìug  that  he 
on  in  silence ,  she  said,  though with  a  trembling  voice,  *'] 
Mr.  Clifford,  I  fear  that  it  is  very,  very  improper  in  me  to  m 
thus  ;  nothing  but  the  strong  expressions  in  your  letter  — 
and  —  in  short,  my  fear  that  you  meditated  some  desperate  < 
at  which  I  could  not  guess ,  caused  me  to  yield  to  your  visi 
intervlew."  She  paused ,  and  Clifford ,  stili  preserving  f 
she  added,  with  some  little  coldness  in  her  tane,  '^If  y( 
really  anght  to  say  to  me ,  you  must  allow  me  to  request  ti 
speak  it  quickly.  This  interview,  you  must  be  sensible, 
to  end  almost  as  soon  as  it  begins." 

**  Hear  me  then  !  "  said  Clifford,  mastering  bis  embam 
and  speaking  in  a  firm  andclear  voice  —  '*is  that  true,  ' 
bave  but  just  heard,  —  is  it  true  that  I  bave  been  spoken  of 
presence  in  terms  of  insult  and  affront?" 

It  was  now  for  Lucy  to  feel  embarrassed  ;  fearful  to  gi^ 
and  yet  anxious  that  Clifford  shouldknow,  inorderthath 
disprove ,  the  slight  and  the  suspicion  which  the  mystery 
him  drew  upon  bis  name ,  she  faltered  between  the  two  A 
and ,  without  satisfying  the  lattcr ,  succeeded  in  realising  t 
of  the  former. 

**£nough!"  said  Clifford,  in  a  toneofdecp  mortificai 
bis  quick  ear  caught  and  interpreted ,  yet  more  humiliatini 
the  truth ,  the  meaning  of  ber  stammered  and  confuse! 
**£nough  !  I  see  that  it  is  true,  and  that  the  only  human  1 
the  worid  to  whose  good  opinion  I  am  not  indifferent  has 
witness  of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  others  bave  d 
speak  of  me!'' 

*  '  But ,"  said  Lucy ,  eagerly ,  **why  give  the  envious  or 
any  excuse?  TVhy  not  suffer  your  parentage  and.  famil; 
publicly  known?  Why  are  you  bere" —  (and  her  voice  sv 
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lover  key) —  **this  very  day,  unasked,  and  therefore  subject 

0  the  cavils  of  ali  vho  think  the  poor  distìnction  of  an  invitatioD  an 
Mnour?  Forgìve  me,  Mr.  Clifford,  perhaps  I  offend,  —  I  hurt 
foo  by  speaking  thos  firankly;  but  your  good  name  rests  wìth 
yoonelf ,  and  your  frìends  cannot  but  feel  angry  that  you  should 
Uffle  ìdth  it." 

"Madami"  said  Clifford,  andLucy's  eyes,  now  growìng  ac- 
customed  to  the  darkness,  perceived  a  bitter  smile  upon  his  lips, 
**my  name,  good  or  ili,  ìs  an  object  of  little  care  to  me.  I  bave 
ntd  of  philosophers  who  pride  themselves  in  pladng  no  vaine  in 
the  opinions  of  the  world.  Rank  me  among  that  sect  '—  but  I  am, 
I OWB  I  am ,  anxious  that  you  alone ,  of  ali  the  world ,  should  not 
isspise  me;  —  and  now  tìiat  I  feel  you  do  —  that  you  must-^ 
efery  thlng  worth  li?ing  or  hoping  for  is  past  !  ** 

"Despiseyou!"  said  Lucy,  and  ber  eyes  fllled  with  tears  — 
"indeed  you  wrong  me  and  yourself.  But  listen  to  me ,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford: I  have  seen,  itis  true,  but  little  of  the  world,  yeti  bave 
Meo  enough  to  make  me  wish  I  couid  have  lived  in  retirement  for 
erer  ;  the  rarest  quality  among  either  sex,  though  it  is  the  simplest, 
seems  to  me,  good -nature;  and  the  only  occupation  ofwhatare 
tetmed  fashionable  people  appears  to  be  speaking  ìli  of  one 
loother:  nothing  gives  such  a  scope  to  scandal  as  «mystery*, 
Bolhing  disarms  it  like  openness.  I  know  —  your  frìends  know, 
Mr.  Clifford ,  that  your  character  can  bear  inspection  ;  and  I  be- 
liere,  formyownpart,  the  sameof  your  family.  Whynot,  then, 
declare  who  and  what  you  are  ?  " 

"That  candour  would  indeed  be  my  best  defender,"  said 
Clifford,  in  a  tone  which  ran  displeasingly  through  Lucy's  ear; 
"but  in  truth,  madam,  I  repeat,  I  care  not  one  drop  of  this 
vorthless  blood  what  men  say  of  me  ;  that  time  has  passed ,  and 
for  e? er  :  perhaps  it  never  keenly  eiisted  for  me  —  no  matter. 
l'come  hither.  Miss  Brandon  not  wasting  a  thonght  on  these 
fickening  foolerìes ,  or  on  the  hoary  idter  by  whom  they  are  given  ! 

1  camo  hither ,  only  once  more  to  see  you  —  to  bear  you  speak  — 
U>  watch  you  move  —  to  teli  you  —  (and  the  speaker's  voice  trem<- 
Ued,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  audible)  —  totell,  you,  ifanyseason 
!br  the  disclosure  offered  itself,  that.I  have  had  the  boldness — 

PaulCìifforiL  \^ 
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the  crime  to  love  —  to  love  —  O  God  !  to  adore  yoo  !  and  then  (o 
leaYeyouforever!" 

Pale,  trembling,  scarcely  preserved  from  falling  by  tlie  tiee 
against  vhich  she  leaned ,  Lucy  listened  to  this  abnipt  «Towal. 

*' Darei  touch  thishand/'  contìoned  Oifford ,  ashekneltaiid 
teck  ìt,  timidly  and  reverently:  *'you  kDow  not,  yoa -cannot 
dream ,  how  unworthy  is  he  who  thus  presumes  —  yet,  not  ali  qb- 
^'orthy,  whìie  he  is  sensible  of  so  deep,  so  holy  a  feeling  astkit 
which  he  bears  to  yon.  God  blcss  yon ,  Miss  Brandon  !  —  Lucy, 
God  bless  yon!  «—  And  ìf,  hereafter,  yon  hear  me  subjectedto 
stili  blacker  snspicion ,  or  seyerer  scratiny ,  than  that  which  I  oow 
sustain  —  if  even  yoor  eharity  and-  goodness  can  find  no  defeace 
for  me ,  —  if  the  snspicion  become  certainty ,  and  the  scmtiny  end 
in  condemnation,  believe,  at  least,  that  circnmstances  haTecùried 
me  beyond  my  nature  ;  and  that  nnder  fairer  auspices  I  mightluTC 
been  other  than  I  am  !  "  Lncy's  tear  dropped  upon  Cliiford's  hiod, 
as  he  spoke;  and  while  bis  heart  melted  Vfiùùn  him  ashefeltìlf 
aud  knew  bis  own  desperate  and  unredeemed  condition,  1k 
added , — 

**Every  one  courts  you  —  the  proud,  the  rich,  the  yoaogf 
the  high -bom,  ali  are  at  your  feet!  You  wlli  select  one  of  tlu^ 
Dumber  for  your  husband  :  may  he  watch  over  you  a»  I  would  Imto 
done!  —  love  youasldo  he  cannot!  Yes,  Irepeatit!"  cooti- 
nued Clifford ,  vehemently,  **he  cannot!  None amidst the g>T» 
happy,  silken  crowd  of  your  equais  and  followers  can  feelfor  jou 
that  siugle  and  overruling  passion ,  which  makes  you  to  me  wbat 
ali  combìoed  —  country,  power,  wealth,  reputation,  an  honcst 
name ,  peace ,  common  safety ,  the  quiet  of  the  common  air,  ali^® 
the  least  blessing  and  the  greatest  —  are  to  ali  others  !  Once  more, 
may  God  in  heaven  watch  over  you  and  preserve  yon  !  I  tear  mjsdf. 
OD  leaviug  you,  from  ali  that  cheers,  or  blesses,  or  raiseSi  ^^ 
might  bave  saved  me  !  —  Farewell  !  *' 

The  band  which  Lucy  had  relinquished  to  her  strange  soitor 
was  pressed  ardcntly  to  his  lips ,  dropped  in  the  same  instant,  ind 
she  knew  that  she  was  once  more  alone. 

But  Clifford,  hurrylng  rapìdiy  through  the  trees,  made  b^^ 
way  towards  the  nearest  gate  which  led  from  Lord  Mauleverer'i 
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domain;  when  he  reached  it,  a  crowd  of  the  more  elderly  guests 
ocenpied  the  entrance,  and  oneof  thesewas  a  lady  of  such  dis- 
tinction,  that  Mauleverer,  despite  of  his  aversìon  from  any  su- 
perfloas exposore  to  the  night  air,  had  obliged himself  to  condact 
ker  lo  her  carrìage.  He  was  in  a  yery  ili  homonr  mth  thi8  con- 
strained  politeness ,  especially  as  the  carrìage  was  very  slow  in  re- 
lieTJoghimofhischarge,  vhenhesaw,  by  thelamplight,  Clifford 
pissmg  near  him ,  and  winning  his  way  to  the  gate.  Quite  for- 
getting  his  worldly  pnidence  which  should  have  made  him  ayerse 
losceneswithanyone,  especially  vithaflyingenemy,  and  a  man 
lUh  whom ,  if  he  belleved  arìght ,  little  glory  vas  to  he  gained  in 
eooqaest,  muchless  in  contest;  and  only  remembering  Clifford's 
lifibhip ,  and  his  own  hatred  towards  Idm  for  the  présumption, 
XndeYerer,  nttering  a  harrìed  apology  to  the  lady  on  his  arm, 
itepped  forward ,  and ,  opposing  Clifford's  progress ,  said ,  with 
«bowoftranquil  insult,  ** Pardon  me,  Sir,  bntisitatmyinvi- 
UUoQ,  or  that  of  one  of  my  servants,  that  you  bave  honoured  me 
with  yoor  company  this  day  ?" 

Clifford's  thoughts  at  the  time  of  this  intermptionwereof  that 
nature  before  which  ali  petty  misfortunes  shrìnl&  into  nothing;  if, 
tliertfore,  he  started  for  a  moment  at  the  earl's  address,  bebé- 
trayed  no  embarrassment  in  reply,  but  bowing  with  an  air  of  re- 
tpect,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  affront  implied  in  Mauleverer's 
^Mech,  beanswered^  — 

'*Tonr  lordship  has  only  to  deign  a  glance  at  my  dress ,  to  see 

Aat  I  bave  not  intraded  myself  on  your  gronnds  with  the  intention 

€(  claiming  your  hospitality .   The  f act  is ,  and  I  trust  to  your  lord<- 

aUp's  courtesy  to  admit  the  excuse,  that  I  leave  this  neìghbour- 

hood  to-morrow,  and  for  some  length  of  time.    A  person  whom 

I  wis  Yery  anxious  to  see  before  I  left  was  one  of  yourlordship's 

goests  ;  I  heard  this ,  and  knew  that  I  should  bave  no  other  oppor* 

tnnity  of  meeting  the  person  in  question  before  my  departnre; 

lad  I  must  now  tbrow  myself  on  the  well-known  politeness  of 

Urd  Mauleverer ,  to  pardon  a  freedom  orìginating  hi  a  business 

vvy  tBudi  approaching  to  a  necessity  !  ** 

Lord  Mauleverer's  address  to  Clifford  had  congregated  an  im- 
■Adiate  crowd  of  eager  and  expectant  listeners ,  but  so  quietly  re- 
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spectful  and  really  gentlematilìke  were  Clifford's  air  and  tona  io 
excasing  himself,  that  the  whole  throng  were  smitteninthanid- 
den  disappoiDtment. 

Lord  Mauleyerer  himself ,  sorprised  by  the  temper  and  deport- 
ment  of  the  unbidden  guest,  vas  at  a loss  for  one moment;  ui 
Clifford  was  aboat  to  take  advaiitage  of  that  moment  and  §^ 
away,  vhenMauleverer,  with  a  seeond  bow;  more  ciYilthan  the 
formerone,  said: 

**  I  cannot  bnt  he  happy ,  Sir ,  that  my  poor  place  has  aflforM 
youaDjconTenience;  hot,  ifiamnot  very  impertinent,  wilifon 
aiiow  me  to  inqaire  the  name  of  my  guest  with  whom  yoa  leqoin^ 
a  meeting?" 

*'Mylord/'  said  Clifford,  drawing  himself  up,  andapeakiag 
gravely  and  stemly,  though  stili  with  a  certain  deferenoe— **I 
need  not  surely  point  out  to  your  lordship's  good  sense  and  go»d 
feeling,  that  your  very  question  iraplies  a  doubt,  aod,  coDW- 
quently ,  an  affront ,  and  that  the  tone  of  it  is  not  such  as  to  jaslillf 
that  concession  on  my  part  whìch  the  farther  explanation  yen  n- 
quire  would  imply  !  " 

Few  spoken  sarcasms  could  he  so  bitter  as  that  silent  oi» 
which  Mauleverer  could  commandby  a  smile,  and,  with  tUs 
complimentary  expression  on  his  thin  Ilps  and  raised  brow,  ^ 
earl  answered  :  *'  Sir,  I  honour  the  skill  testifìed  by  your  reply;  i^ 
must  be  the  result  of  a  profound  experience  in  these  affaìrs.  Iwish 
you ,  Sir ,  a  very  good  night  ;  and  the  next  time  you  favour  me  with 
a  visit ,  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  motives  for  so  indulgingme  wiU 
be  no  less  creditable  to  you  than  at  present." 

With  these  words ,  Mauleverer  tumed  to  rejoin  his  fair  cbtfS** 
But  Clifford  was  a  man  who  had  seen  in  a  short  time  a  greatde^^ 
of  the  worid ,  and  knew  tolerably  well  the  theories  of  society  )  >^ 
not  the  practice  of  its  minutis  ;  moreover ,  he  was  of  an  acute  afid 
resolute  temper,  and  these  properties  of  mind,  naturai  and  t^ 
quired ,  told  him  that  he  was  now  in  a  situation  in  which  it  hàdbe* 
come  more  necessary  to  defy  than  to  conciliate.  Instead  there^ 
fore  of  retiring,  he  walked  delìberately  up  to  Mauleverer,  ao^ 
said: 

**My  lord,  I  shall  leare  it  to  the  judgment  of  your  guests  to 
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decide  wlietfaer  you  haye  acted  the  part  of  a  nobleman  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  thus ,  in  your  dumains ,  insnlting  one  vfho  has  given 
700  such  explanation  of  his  trespass  as  wonld  fully  excuse  him  in 
the  eyes  of  ali  considerate  or  courteous  persons.  I  shall  also  leave 
Mto  them  to  deelde  whether  the  tene  of  yonr  iuquiry  alloved  me  to 
gire  you  any  faKher  apology.  But  I  shall  take  it  upon  myself , 
nylord,  to  demand  from  you  an  immediate  eq>laQatÌon  of  your 
hitapeech." 

** Insolenti*'  crìed  Mauleverer,  colouring  wlth  indignation, 
Ad  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  llfe  losing  absolute  command 
over  his  temper  ;  *'  do  you  bandy  words  with  me?  —  Begone ,  or  I 
ihall  order  my  servants  to  thrust  you  forth  !  " 

**Begone ,  Sir  !  —  begone  !  "  cried  several  voices  in  echo  to 
Maolererer,  from  those  persons  who  deemed  it  now  high  time  to 
td»  part  with  the  poverfìil. 

difford  stood  his  ground ,  gazing  around  with  a  look  of  angry 
ind  defying  contempt,  which,  joined  to  his  athletic  frame,  his 
dut  and  ficrce  eye ,  and  a  heavy  riding-whip ,  which ,  as  if  me- 
chanically,  he  halfraised,  effectually  kept  the  murmurers  from 
froeeeding  to  violence. 

"  Poor  pretender  to  breeding  and  to  seuse  !  "  said  he,  disdain- 
MlytumiDgtoMauleTerer;  '*with  one  touch  of  thìs  whip  I  could 
fhnie  you  for  ever,  or  compel  you  to  descend  from  the  level  of 
7^  rank  to  that  of  mine ,  and  the  action  would  be  but  a  mild  re- 
tam  to  your  language.  But  I  love  rather  to  teach  you  than  to 
conrect.  According  to  my  creed ,  my  lord ,  he  conquers  most  in 
food  breeding  who  forbears  the  most  —  scorn  enables  me  to 
Mearl— Adieu!" 

With  this,  Clifford  turned  on  his  heei  and  strode  away.  A 
nuinnur ,  approaching  to  a  groan ,  from  the  youuger  or  sillier  part 
^theparasites  (the  mature  and  the  sensible  have  no  extra  emotion 
tothrow  away) ,  follo wed  him  as  he  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

*'  0 n  t li^  V.    Stand ,  Sir ,  and  tlirow  ns  that  yon  have  abont  yon! 
Tal.  Ruffiani ,  f orego  that  rade ,  nncì vii  toach  !  ** 

Thè  Tufo  Ctenthmen  of  Femuh 

On  leaving  the  scene  in  vhich  he  had  been  so  unwelcome  a 
guest,  Clifford  hastened  to  the  little  inn  where  he  had  left  his 
borse.    He  monnted  and  returaed  to  Bath.    His  thonghts  ire» 
absent,    and  he  unconsciously  suffered  the  borse  to  direet  its 
course  whither  it  pleased.    This  was  natarally  towards  the  nearest 
halting-place  which  the  animai  remembered  ;   and  this  haltipg- 
place  was  at  that  illustrious  tavem ,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towD,  io 
which  we  bave  before  commemorated  Clifford's  re-electiontotbe 
dignity  of  chief.    It  was  a  house  of  long-established  repntatloD; 
and  bere  news  of  any  of  the  absent  confederates  was  always  tobe 
obtaìned.    This  circumstance ,  added  to  the  exccUence  of  ìts  drink, 
its  case,  and  the  electric  chain  of  early  habits,    rendered  ita 
favourite  haunt ,    even  despite  tbeir  present  gay  and  modish 
pursuits,  with  Tomlinson  and  Pepper;  and  here,  wbefn  Clifford 
sought  the  paìr  at  unseasonableibours,  was  he  for  the  most  pa^ 
surc  to  find  tbem.    As  his  meditations  were  intermpted  by  the 
sudden  stopping  of  his  borse  beneath  the  well-known  sign,  C\^' 
ford ,  muttering  an  angry  malediction  on  the  aninjal ,  spnrred  ^^ 
onward  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home.    He  had  already  react^^^ 
the  end  of  the  Street ,  when  bis  resolution  seemed  to  change ,  ^^ 
muttering  to  himself ,  *'Ay,  I  might  as  well  arrange  this  very  di8"J 
for  our  departure!"  he  tumed  his  borse's  head  backward,  ^^ 
was  once  more  at  the  tavem  door.  He  threw  the  bridle  over  an  \^^ 
railing,  and  knocking  with  a  peculiar  sound  at  the  door,  was^^^ 
admitted. 

**  Are —  and  —  bere?"  asked  he  of  the  old  woman,  a^  ^^ 
cotered,  mentioning  the  cant  words  by  which,  among  fH^^^' 
Tomlinson  and  Pepper  were  usually  kuown.  **They  are  ^^"^ 
gene  on  the  sharps  to-night,"  replied  the  old  lady,  liftin^^  ^^' 
uosnuffed  candle  to  the  face  of  the  speaker  with  an  intell'é^^ 
look;  " Oliver* issieepy,  and  the  lads  will  take  advantageof  ^ 
nap."  H 

^  *  The  moon. 
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"Do  joa  mean  /'  answered  Clifford,  replying  in  the  same  key, 
whieh  we  take  the  liberty  to  parapbrase,  "  that  they  are  out  od  any 
tctoalexpeditioQ?" 

" To  be  sure ,"  rejoined  the  dame.  *  '  They  vho  lag  late  od  the 
road  may  want  money  for  supper  !  " 

"Ha!  whichroad?" 

"Tou  are  a  pretty  fellow  for  captaìD!"  rejoìDed  the  dame, 
vìa  a  good-natored  sarcasm  ìd  her  toDe.  **  Why ,  CaptaÌD  Gloak, 
poor  fellow!  knew  every  tum  of  his  men  to  a  hair,  and  Dever 
B^ded  to  ask  what  they  were  about.  Ah ,  he  was  a  fellow  !  ooue 
ofyonrgirl-faced  mudgers,  who  make  love  to  ladies,  forsooth  -> 
•  pretty  womau  Deed  Dot  look  far  for  a  kìss  wheo  he  was  in  the 
loom,  IwarraDt,  however  coarse  her  dads  mightbe;  aDdlauk! 
Httbe  captain  was  a  seDsible  maD ,  aDd  liked  a  cow  as  well  as  a 
eilf." 

"So,  so!  OD  the  road  are  they?"  cried  Clifford,  musiugly, 
aod  without  heeding  the  insinuated  attack  on  his  decorum.  **  But 
<08wer  me ,  what  is  the  pian  ?  —  Be  qnick." 

**  Why ,"  replìed  the  dame,  **  there's  some  swell  cove  of  a  lord 
{ives  a  blow-out  to-day ,  and  the  lads ,  dear  souls  !  think  to  play 
the  queer  ou  some  straggler." 

Wìthout  uttering  a  word,  Clifford  darted  from  the  house, 
tnd  was  remounted  before  the  old  lady  had  time  to  recover  her 
sorprise. 

''Ifyou  want  to  see  them,"  cried  she,  as  he  put  spars  to  his 
lorse ,  **  they  ordered  me  to  bave  supper  ready  at  — "  The  horse's 
boofe  drowned  the  last  words  of  thè  dame,  and  carefuUy  rebolUng 
the  door,  and  muttéring  an  invidious  comparison  between  Cap- 
tihi  Clifford  and  Captain  Gloak ,  the  good  landiady  retumed  to 
those  culinary  operations  destined  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  Tomlin* 
•ott  and  Pepper. 

Return  we  ourselves  to  Lucy.  It  so  happcned  that  the  squire's 
ttniage  was  the  last  to  arrive  ;  for  the  coachman ,  long  uniniUated 
amoog  the  shades  of  Warlock  into  the  dissipation  of  fashionable 
life,  entered  on  his  début  at  Bath  with  ali  the  vigorous  heat  of 
BMtured  passions  for  the  first  time  released  into  the  festivities  of 
^ale-house,  and  having  a  milder  master  ihuì  tnost  of  his  com- 
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rades ,  the  fear  of  displeasure  was  less  strong  in  bis  auilgal  jKMom 
than  the  love  of  compaDionshìp  ;  so  that  daring  the  time  tUs  gen- 
tleman was  amusing  himself ,  Lucy  had  ampie  leisure  for  eoJQyiDg 
ali  the  thousand-and-one  reports  of  the  scene  betveen  MauleYem 
and  Clifford ,  which  regaled  ber  ears.  Nevertheless ,  whatever 
might  have  been  ber  feelings  at  these  pleasing  recitala ,  a  certaio 
vague  Joy  predomiuated  over  ali.  À  man  feels  but  slight  com- 
parative happiness  in  being  loved ,  if  he  know  that  it  is  in  vìIb. 
But  to  a  woman  that  simple  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  destrojtlie 
memory  of  a  thousand  distresses ,  and  it  is  not  till  she  has  UAd  Iter 
heart  again  and  agaìn  that  she  is  loved ,  that  she  will  even  begfai  lo 
askifitbeinvaln. 

It  vas  a  partially  starlit,  yet  a  dini  and  obscure  night,  for tbe 
moon  had  for  the  last  hour  or  two  been  surrounded  by  mist  and 
cloud,  when  at  length  the  carriage  arrived;  and  Mauleverer,  for 
the  second  time  that  evening  playing  the  escort ,  conducted  Lu^ 
to  the  vehìcle.  Anxious  to  leam  if  she  had  scen  or  been  addressed 
by  Clifford,  the  subtle  earl ,  as  he  led  he^to  the  gate ,  dweltpulì- 
cularly  on  the  intrusion  of  that  person,  and  by  the  trembling  of  tbe 
band  which  rested  on  bis  arm ,  he  drew  no  delicious  omen  for  bis 
own  hopes.  **However,"  thougbt  he,  '*  the  man  goes  to-morrow, 
and  then  the  field  mìì  be  clear  ;  the  girl's  a  child  yet ,  and  I  forgile 
her  folly."  And  with  an  air  of  chivalric  veneration ,  Mauleverer 
bowed  the  object  of  his  pardon  loto  her  carriage. 

As  soon  as  Lucy  felt  herself  alone  with  her  father,  the  emotioos 
so  long  pent  within  ber  forced  themselvcsintovent,  andleanifiS 
back  against  the  carriage ,  she*  wept ,  though  in  silence ,  tears, 
burning  tears,  ofsorrow,  comfort,  agitatìon,  anxiety. 

The  good  old  squire  was  slow  in  perceiving  his  daught^r^^ 
emotion;  it  would  bave  escaped  him  altogether ,  if,  actuatedby* 
kindly  warmìng  of  the  heart  towards  her,  originating  in  his  new 
suspicion  of  her  love  for  Clifford,  he  had  not  put  his  arm  round  ber 
neek;  and  this  unexpected  caress  so  entirely  unstrung  her  nervee* 
that  Lucy  at  once  threw  herself  upon  herfatber'sbreast,  and  ber 
weepiug,  hitlierto  so  quiet,  became  distinct  and  audlble. 

*'Be  comforted,  my  dear,  dear  child!"  said  the  squire,  ài* 
most  affected  to  tearshimself  ;  and  bis  emotion,  arousing  him  frMi 
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B  usuai  imitai  eonfasion ,  rcndered  hìs  words  less  ìnvolved  and 
iiivoeal  than  they  were  wont  to  be.  *'And  now  I  dohope  tbat 
awoo'tTexyoarself;  the  yoang man is indeed  —  and,  Idoas- 
n  yoa,  I  always  thoaght  so  —  a  very  charmiug  gentleman, 
Bre's  DO  denying  it.  Bat  what  can  we  do?  You  see  vhat  they 
Bay  of  him,  and  it  really  was  —  \ire  mast  allow  that  —  very  im- 
iper  in  him  to  come  without  being  asked.  Moreover,  my  dearest 
Bd,  it  is  Tery  wrong,  very  wrong ,  indeed ,  to  love  any  one ,  and 
t  know  who  he  is  ;  and  —  and  —  but  don't  cry ,  my  dear  love, 
D'i  cry  80  ;  ali  will  be  very  well ,  I  am  sare  —  quite  sure  !  " 
As  he  said  this ,  the  kind  old  man  drew  bis  danghter  nearer 
tt,'and  feeling  bis  hand  hurt  by  sometbing  she  wore  unseen 
lifihpressed  against  it,  he  inquired,  witbsome  suspicion  that 
)  love  might  bave  proceeded  to  love-gifls ,  what  it  was. 
"Itismymother'spicture,"  saidLucy,  simply,  andputting 
Iride. 

The  old  squire  had  loved  bis  wife  tenderly,  and  vhen  Lucy 
idéthisreply,  ali  the  fond  and  warm  recollections  ofbisyouth 
8hedaponhim:  bethought,  too,  how  earnèstly  oii  ber  death- 
d  that  wife  had  recommended  to  bis  vigilant  care  their  only  child 
>w  weephig  on  bis  bosom  ;  he  remembered  how ,  dweliing  on 
It  which  to  ali  women  seems  the  grand  epoch  of  life ,  she  had 
M,  **Never  let  ber  affections  be  trifled  with ,  —  neverbe  per- 
uded  by  your  ambitious  brother  to  make  ber  marry  vbere  she 
res  not,  or  to  oppose  ber,  without  strong  reason,  where  sh9 
ts:  though  she  be  but  a  child  now ,  I  know  enough  of  ber  to  feel 
Qvinced  tbat  if  ever  shn  love ,  she  will  love  too  well  for  ber  owa 
ppiness,  even  with  ali  things  in  ber  favour."  These  words,  theso 
iolleetions ,  joined  to  the  remembrance  of  the  cold-hearted 
teme  of  William  Brandon ,  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
oar,  and  of  bis  own  supineness  towards  Lucy  s  growing  love 
Clifford ,  till  resistance  became  at  once  necessary  and  too  late, 
smote  him  with  a  remorseful  sorrow,  and  fairly  sobbing  hiib- 
f,  be  said,  '*  Thy  motber,  child  !  ab ,  would  that  she  were  living, 
ì  woold  never  bave  neglected  thee  as  I  bave  done  !  '' 
The  squire's  self-reproacb  made  Lucy's  tears  cease  on  the  in* 
nt,  and,  as  shecovered  ber  father's  band  witbkisses,  she  replle  J 


ìtùj  by  vehement  aoeosations  against 
4M>  great  fatherly  fondness  and  affectio 
(ides,  of  hoQest  and  simple-hearted 
)f  teoder  and  mingled  thoughts:  anc 
)reast  of  the  old  man ,  uncouth  as  he 
nediocrity  in  intellect,  and  altogethe 
nind,  or  habit,  that  seemed  fit  for  a  co 
ind  enthasiastic  girl ,  she  felt  the  old 
iisadvantages  there  are,  in  thishoUo 
»n  be  so  safely  reposed,  few  who 
respect  the  confidence,  as  those  from 

The  father  and  daughter  had  been  i 
\he  fonner  was  aboat  io  speak ,  vhei 
ped.  The  sqnire  heard  a  rough  voic 
iooked  forth  from  the  window  to  see ,  t 
vv'hat  could  possibly  be  the  matter, 
BCtìon,  just  one  ìnch  from  bis  forehea* 
barrel  of  a  horse-pistol .  We  may  bel 
bis  courage,  that  Mr.  Brandon  threw  l 
mih  ali  possible  despatch  ;  and  at  the 
Dpened,  and  a  voice  said ,  notinathi 
cent,*  **Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
want  is  imperious:  oblige  me  with 
your  rings,  and  any  other  little  comm 

So  delicate  a  request  the  squire  hai 
more  especially  as  he  knew  himself 
fence;  accordingly  he  drew  out  a  pui 
owned ,  together  mih  an  immense  si 
piece  ofblack  riband  attachedtoit:  ** 
a  groan,  *'  don't  frighten  the  young  lad 

The  gentle  applicant,  vho  ind< 
speeions  Augustas  Tomlinson ,  slid  t 
podtet,  after  feeling  its  cootents^ith 
"Yourwatch,  Sir,"  quothhe,  and. 
lessly  into  bis  coat-pocket,  as  a  school 
*Ms  heayy;  bnt  trusting  to  experience 
denied  ine,  I  fear  it  is  more  valuable  f 
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■losliip:  howerer,  I  ^iU  nofvonnd  yotur  ranity  by  affeeting  lo  be 
tetidioos.  Bnt  surely  the  youDg  lady ,  as  you  cali  ber,  —  (for  I 
piy  yoi  the  eompUment  of  belieTìng  yoar  word  as  to  ber  age,  inas- 
vnàk  as  the  ìAfjbi  is  too  dark  to  allow  me  the  happiness  of  a  perso- 
nal iospeetion,)  —  the  yonng  lady  has  surely  some  little  trinket  she 
CIO  dispense  witb;  *  Beauty  whenunadomed/  youknow,  Scc,-' 

Lucy,  who,  thoughgreatlyfrìghtened,  lost  neither  ber  senses 

■or  ber  preseoce  of  mind ,  only  answered  by  drawing  forth  a  little 

lift  porse,  that  contained  stili  less  than  the  leathem  convenience 

«fllìe  sqatre;  to  tbis  she  added  a  gold  chain;  aad  Tomlinson, 

dkfaigthem  witb  an  affectionate  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  a  polite 

ipology,  was  about  towithdraw.  when  bis  sagaciouseyes  were  sud- 

iloBiy  Btricken  by  the  gleam  of  jewels.  The  fact  was,  that  la  altering 

^  position  of  ber  mother's  picture ,  which  had  been  set  in  the  few 

^«^itary  diamonds  possessed  by  the  Lord  of  Warlock,  Lucy  had 

tijkmed  it  to  bang  on  the  outside  of  ber  dress,  and  bending  forward 

V>  glTe  the  robber  ber.  other  possessions ,  the  diamonds  at  once 

Carne  in  ftill  sight,  and  gleamed  the  more  invitingly  from  the  dark- 

O«88of  the  night. 

"Ah,  madam!"  said  Tomlinson,  stretchìng  forth  bis  band, 
**yoa  woold  play  me  false ,  would  you?    Treachery  should  never 
^o  onponisbed.     Favour  me  instantly  witb  the  little  ornament  ^ 
ttmnd  yonr  neck  !  " 

**I  cannot  —  I  cannot!"  said  Lucy,  grasptng  ber  treasure 
Wth  both  ber  hands,  —  '*it  is  my  moóier's  picture,  and  my 
motherisdead!" 

**Tbe  wants  of  others,  madam,"  retumed  Tomlinson,  who 
coold  not  for  the  life  of  bim  rob  immorally,  **are  ever  more 
^roriby  yonr  attention  than  family  prejudìces.  Seriously,  glve  it, 
and  that  instantly  ;  we  are  in  a  hurry,  and  your  horses  are  plunging 
tìke  derils  :  they  will  break  your  carrìage  in  an  instant  —  de- 
spttdì!'' 

the  squire  was  a  brave  man  on  the  whole,  though  no  hero. 
indthe  nerves  of  an  old  foxhunter  soon  recover  from  a  little  alarm. 
Ibe  pletore  of  bis  buried  wife  was  yet  more  ìnestimable  to  bim 
te  it  was  to  Lucy,  and  at  tbis  new  demand  bis  spirit  was  roused 
i&iinhim. 
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He  clenched  his  fists,  and  adfancing  himself ,  as  it  were,  oo 
hìs  seat,  he  cried  in  a  load  voice  :  — 

^^Begone,  fellow!  —  I  bave  givcn  you  —  for  my  own  parti 
think  so  —  too  mach  already  ;  and  by  G  —  d  yoo  shall  not  have  dw 
picture  !  " 

**Don*t  force  me  to  use  yiolence  !  "  said  Augustns,  and  pvtting 
one  foot  on  the  carriage-step ,  he  brought  his  pistol  wichin  a  few 
ÌQchesofLucy's  breast,  rìghtly  judging,  perhaps,  thatthealMf 
of  danger  to  her  woald  he  the  best  method  to  intimidate  thesqoin; 
At  that  instant  the  Talorous  moralist  found  himself  saddenly  sdied 
withapowerfùlgripeoQtheshonlder,  and  a  low  voice,  trembOag 
with  passion ,  hissed  in  his  ear.  Whatever  might  be  the  words 
that  startled  his  organa,  they  operated  as  an  instantaneoasdam; 
and  to  their  astonishment ,  the  squire  and  Lucy  beheld  thdr  ai- 
sailant  abmptiy  withdraw.  The  door  of  the  carriage  was  dappeii 
to,  and  scarcely  two  minutes  had  elapsed  before,  the  robberhariiK 
remoanted,  his  comrade  —  (hitherto  stationed  at  the  homi' 
heads)  —  set  spurs  to  his  own  steed ,  and  the  welcome  sound  d 
receding  hoofs  smote  upon  the  bewildered  ears  of  the  fàther  aai 
daughter. 

The  door  of  the  carriage  was  again  opened,  and  a  voice,  ikicb 
made  Lucy  palar  than  the  preceding  terror ,  said ,  — 

''I  fear,  Mr.  Brandon,  the  robbers  bave  frìghtened  yov 
daughter.  There  is  now,  howerer,  nothing  to  fear  —  the  m^ 
fians  are  gone." 

''God  bless  me!"  said  the  squire;  '*why,  is  that  Captaio 
Clifford?" 

*'It  is!  and  he  conceives  himself  too  fortunate  to  bave  beeaof 

the  smallest  service  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Brandon." 

On  having  convinced  himself  that  it  was  indeed  to  Mr.  Clifford 
that  he  owed  his  safety ,  as  well  as  that  of  his  daughter ,  wfaom  he 
believed  to  have  been  in  a  far  more  imminent  perii  than  she  reaD) 
was ,  —  (for  to  teli  thee  the  truth ,  reader,  the  pistol  of  TomliDSOl 
was  rather  calculated  for  show  than  use ,  having  a  peculiarly  loD( 
bright  barrel  with  nothing  in  it,)  —  the  squire  was  utterly  at  a  Iosì 
how  to  express  his  gratitude  ;  and  when  he  tumed  to  Lucy  to  bei 
she  would  herself  thank  their  gallant  deliverer,  he  found  that 
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oTerpowered  ifith  varìous  emotions ,  she  had ,  for  the  first  time  ìq 
herlife,  faintedaway. 

«  Good  Ueavens  ! ''  crìedthealannedfather,  '*  she  is  dead, — 
my  Lucy  —  my  Lucy  —  they  have  killed  her  !  " 

To  open  the  door  nearest  to  Lucy,  to  bear  her  from  the  carriage 
m  hi8  arms ,  was  to  Clifford  the  work  of  aa  instant  ;  utterly  un- 
coBSCioos  of  the  presence  of  any  one  else  —  miconscìoas  even  of 
irfiat  he  said,  he  poured  forth  a  thousand  wild,  passionate,  yet 
kalf  andible  expressions;  and  as  he  bore  her  to  a  bank  by  the  road- 
aide ,  and ,  seating  himself ,  supported  her  against  bis  bosom ,  it 
wonldbedifficolt,  perhaps,  tosay,  whether  something  of  delight 
—  of  baming  and  thrilling  delight  —  was  not  mingled  vith  bis 
anxiety  and  terror.  He  chafed  ber  small  hands  in  bis  own  —  bis 
breath,  ali  trembling  and  warm,  glowed  npon  her  cheek,  and 
once,  and  but  once,  bis  lips  drew  nearer,  and  breathing  aside 
the  disbe?elled  richness  of  her  tresses,  clung  in  a  long  and  silent 
kto  to  her  own. 

Heanwhile,  by  the  help  of  bis  footman,  who  had  now  somewhat 
reeovered  bis  astonished  senses ,  the  squire  descended  from  bis 
carriage ,  and  approached  with  faltering  stcps  the  place  wbere  bis 
dang^ter  rcclined.  At  the  instant  that  he  took  ber  band,  Lucy  he- 
9n  to  reTÌ?e,  and  the  first  action,  in  the  bewildered  unconscious- 
ness  of  awaking,  was  to  throw  her  arm  around  the  neck  of  her 
supporter. 

Could  ali  the  honrs  and  realities  of  hope,  joy,  pleasure,  in  Clif- 
ford's  previoos  life  bave  been  melted  down  and  concentrated  luto  a 
single  emotion ,  that  emotion  would  bave  been  but  tame  to  the 
rapture  of  Lucy's  momentary  and  innocent  caress  !  And  at  a  later, 
yet  no  distante  period ,  when  in  the  felon's  celi  the  grim  visage  of 
Death  scowled  upon  him,  it  may  he  questìoned  whether  bis 
thonghts  dwelt  not  far  more  often  on  the  remembrance  of  that  de- 
Ifgfatfnl  moment ,  than  on  the  bitterness  and  ìgnominy  of  an  ap- 
proaehing  doom! 

*'  She  breathes  —  she  moves  —  she  wakes  !  "  cried  the  father  ; 
and  Lucy ,  attempting  to  rise ,  and  recognising  the  squirc's  voice, 
said  faìntly,  ''Thank  God,  my  dear  father,  you  are  not  hurt! 
And  are  they  really  gone?  —  and  wbere  —  wbere  are  we?  " 
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Thcsquìre,  relie?ing  Clifford  ofhischarge,  foMed  hlb  ehild  in 
liis  nriiis ,  wbiie  in  bis  own  elucidatory  manner  he  informed  ber 
\\  licre  she  was ,  and  with  wbom.  The  lovers  stood  face  to  face  to 
uach  other,  but  what  delicious  blushes  did  the  night,  which  eon- 
eeaied  ali  bat  the  outline  of  their  forms ,  bidè  from  the  eyes  of 
Ciifrord  ! 

The  honest  and  kind  heart  of  Mr.  Brandon  was  glad  of  a  release 
to  the  indulgent  sentiments  it  had  always  cherished  towards  the 
suspected  and  maligned  Clifford,  and  taming  now  from  Lacj,  it 
fairly  poored  itself  forth  upon  ber  deliverer.  He  grasped  him 
urarmly  by  the  band ,  and  insisted  upon  bis  accompanying  them  to 
Bath  in  the  carriage ,  and  allowing  the  footman  to  ride  bis  borse. 
This  offer  was  stili  pendlng,  when  the  footman ,  who  had  been  to 
see  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  bis  fellow-servant,  carne  to  in- 
form  the  party  in  a  dolorous  accent,  of  something  which,  in  the 
confusion  and  darkncss  of  the  night,  they  had  not  yet  leamed,  — 
namely ,  that  the  horses  and  coachmen  were  —  gone  ! 

*'Gone!"  said  the  squire  —  *'gone!  —  why  the  yillainscan't 
—  (for  my  part,  I  never  believe,  thougb  I  bave  heard  snch 
wonders  of ,  those  sleights  of  hand)  —  bave  bagged  them  !  " 

Here  a  low  groan  was  audible ,  and  the  footman ,  sympatheti- 
cally  guided  to  the  spot  whence  it  emanated ,  found  the  hnge  body 
of  the  coachman  safely  deppsìted ,  with  its  face  downward ,  in  the 
middle  of  the  kennel.  After  this  worthy  had  been  lifted  to  bis  legs, 
and  had  shaken  bimself  into  intelligence,  it  was  foand  that  when 
the  robber  had  detained  the  horses,  the  coachman,  who.required 
very  little  to  conquer  bis  turbulent  faculties ,  had  —  (he  bimself 
said ,  by  a  violent  blow  from  the  ruflian ,  thongb ,  perhaps ,  the 
cause  lay  nearer  home)  —  qoittcd  the  coach-box  for  the  kennel, 
the  horses  grew  frightened ,  and  after  plungiug  and  rearing  till  he 
cared  no  longer  to  occopy  bimself  with  their  arrest,  the  bighway- 
manhadvery  quietly  cut  the  traccs,  and  by  the  timo  preseot,  it 
was  not  impossible  that  the  horses  were  almost  at  the  door  of  their 
stablesatBath. 

The  footman  who  had  apprised  the  squire  of  this  misfortnne 
was ,  uniike  most  news-tellcrs ,  the  Grst  to  offer  consolation. 
'There  bc  an  exccllent  public/'  quothhe,  '*about  a  balf  a  mile 
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OD,  where  yonr  hoDOur  eoald  get  horses;  or,  mayhap,  ifMiss 
Liiej ,  poor  beart ,  be  fiùnt ,  you  may  like  to  stop  for  the  night.'* 

ThoQgh  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  in  a  darit  night,  and  nnder  other 
cireiunstaDces ,  would  not  have  seemed  a  grateful  proposition,  yet, 
at  present,  when  the  squire's  imagìnation  had  only  pLctored  to  him 
the  altematiTes  of  passing  the  night  in  the  carriage ,  or  of  crawiing 
onfoottoBath,  it  seemed  hot  a  yery  insignificant  hardship.  And 
lackiog  bis  dauf^ter's  arm  nnder  bis  own ,  while  in  a  kind  voice 
be  told  Clifford  **  to  snpport  her  on  the  other  side ,"  the  squire 
ordered  the  footman  to  lead  the  way  with  Cliiford's  borse,  and  the 
cdtcbnutntofolioworbed— d,  vhicfa  ever  he  pleased. 

In  silence  Clifford  offered  bis  arm  to  Lucy ,  and  silently  she  ac- 
cepted  the  coiirtesy.    The  squire  was  the  only  talker,  and  the 
thone  be  cbose  was  not  nngrateinl  to  Lncy,  for  it  was  the  praise  of 
hv  lOTer.    Bnt  Clifford  scarcely  listened ,  for  a  thonsand  thoughts 
«od  feelings  contested  within  him  ;  and  the  light  touch  of  Lucy's 
band  npon  bis  arm  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  distraci  and 
eonftae  bis  attentlon.    The  darkness  of  the  night ,  the  late  excite- 
ment,  the  stolen  kiss  thai  stili  glowed  upon  bis  lips,  the  remem- 
brance  of  Lncy's  flattering  agitation  in  the  scene  with  her  atLord 
Mauleverer's,  the  yet  warmer  one  of  that  unconscions  embrace, 
Wfaich  stili  tingléd  through  every  nerve  of  bis  frame ,  ali  conspired 
with  the  delicious  emotion  whìch  be  now  cxperìenced  at  her  pre- 
aeoce and  ber  contact  to  intoiicate  and  inflame  him.    Oh,  those 
bnming moments in  love,  when  romance  has  just  mellowed  into 
fassion ,  «nd  without  losing  any  thing  of  its  luxurious  vagaeness, 
Biioc^es  the  enthusiasm  of  its  dreams  with  the  ardenl  desires  of 
nality  and  eartb  !    T  h  a  t  is  the  exact  time ,  when  love  has  i  eached 
Its  bìig^est  pomt ,  —  when  ali  feelings ,  ali  thoughts ,  the  wbole 
Boal,  and  Àe  wbole' mind,  are  seized  and  engrossed ,  —  when 
eveiy  difficulty  weighed  in  the  opposite  scale  seems  lighter  than 
dost,  —  when  to  renounce  the  object  beloved  is  the  most  deadly 
and  lasting  sacriGce ,  —  and  when  in  so  many  breasts ,  where  ho- 
noor,  conscience,  virtuc,  are  far  stronger  than  we  can  belle  ve 
ibemever  to  bave  been  in  a  criminal  like  Clifford,  honour,  con- 
science, virtne,  bave  perished  at  once  and  suddenly  into  ashes 
before  that  migbty  and  irresistiblc  Gre. 
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The  servaat ,  vho  had  had  previous  opportanities  of  ascertain- 
ÌQg  the  topography  of  the  '* public"  of  which  hespake,  aodvho 
wa8  perhaps  tolerablj  reconciled  to  his  late  terror  in  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  renewing  his  intimacy  with  '*the  spirìts  of  the  past,"  dow 
directed  the  attention  of  oar  traTellers  to  a  small  ino  just  before 
them.  Mine  host  had  not  yet  retired  to  repose,  and  it  was  DOt 
necessary  to  knock  twice  before  the  door  was  openedi 

Abrìght  lire,  an  oflicioas  landlady,  a  commiserate  landlord,  i 
wann<potation ,  and  the  promise  of  excellent  beds ,  ali  appeared  to 
our  sqaire  to  make  ampie  amends  for  the  intelligence  that  theioa 
was  not  iicensed  to  let  post-horses;  and  mine  host  haTingpro- 
mised  forthwith  to  send  two  stout  fellows,  a  rope,  and  a  eait- 
horse ,  to  bring  the  carriage  under  sheiter  (for  the  squire  nhied  the 
vehicle  b  e  cause  it  was  twenty  years  old),  and ,  moreoyer,  tahm 
the  hamess  repaired ,  and  the  horses  ready  by  an  early  hoiff  tte 
next  day,  the  good  humour  of Mr.  Brandon  rose  into positifeM- 
larity.  Lucy  retired  under  the  auspices  of  the  landlady  to  bed,  aad 
the  squire  having  drank  a  bowl  of  bishop,-ind  discofendi 
thousand  new  virtues  in  Clifford ,  especially  that  of  nerer  intw- 
ruptlng  a  good  story,  clapped  the  captain  on  the  shoulder,  and 
making  him  promise  not  to  leave  the  inn  till  he  had  seen  him  sgiiB, 
withdrew  also  to  the  repose  of  his  pillow.  Clifford  remiìiBed 
below,  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  fire  for  some  time  afterwards; 
nor  was  it  tìll  the  drowsy  chambermaid  had  thrìce  infonned  hifflof 
the  prepared  comforts  of  his  bed ,  that  he  adjoumed  lo  his 
chamber.  Even  then  it  seems  that  sleep  did  not  visit  his  eyelids, 
for  a  wealthy  grazier,  who  lay  in  the  room  below,  compUined 
bitterly  the  next  moming  of  some  person  wallùng  over-head  ^*in 
ali  manner  of  strides ,  just  for  aU  the  world  like  a  happarition  ifi 
boots." 
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CHARTER  XXIII. 

'Viola.  -~And  dost  thou  love  me  ! 
Lyiander.        .  .        Love  thee,  Violai 

Do  I  not  fly  thee  -when  my  being  drinki 
Light  from  thine  eyes  !  —  that  flight  is  ali  niy  ansver  !*' 

The  Bride  y  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

The  curtain  meditations  of  the  squire  had  not  been  without  the 

produce  of  a  resolve.    His  warm  heart  at  once  reopened  to  the 

ikiiig  he  had  formerly  conceived  for  Clifford  ;  he  longed  for  an 

opportuiiìty  to  atone  for  his  past  unkindness ,  and  to  testif j  his 

pfesent  gratitude ;  moreover,  he  felt  at  once  indigoant  at,  and 

«kamed  of ,  his  late  conduct  in  joiniog  the  popolar ,  and ,  as  he 

BewfaOy  believed,  the  causeless  prepossession  against  his  young 

ftiend,  and  before  a  more  preseot  and  a  stronger  sentìment  his 

bbitiial  deference  for  his  brother*s  counsels  faded  easily  away. 

Coopied  with  these  favoarable  feelings  towards  Clifford  were  his 

ngadons  snspicioiia,  or  rather  certainty,  ofLucy's  attachmentto 

ber  handsome  deliverer;  and  he  had  at  least  suflìcient  peoetration 

lo  perteive  that  she  was  not  likely  to  love  him  the  less  for  the 

Bìg^t'fl  adventore.   To  ali  this  was  added  the  tender  recollection  of 

Uswife's  parting  words;  and  the  tears  and  teli-tale  agìtation  of 

Lucy  io  the  carriage  were  sufficient  to  his  simple  mind ,  which 

inew  DOt  how  lightly  maiden's  tears  are  shed  and  drìed ,  to  confìrm 

the  prediction  of  the  dear  deceased.   Nor  were  the  squire's  more 

geoeroas  and  kindly  feelings  atterly  nnmixed  with  selfìsh  con- 

lidentions.    Proud,   but  not  the  least  ambitious,   he  was 

ilways  more  ready  to  confer  an  honour  than  receive  one ,  and  at 

beart  he  was  secretly  glad  at  the  notiou  of  exchanging,  as  a  son-in- 

law,  the  polished  and  unf amili ar  Mauleverer  for  the  agreeable 

lod  social  Clifford.    Such,    in  **admired  disorder,"  were  the 

tiMmghts  which  rolled  through  the  teeming  brain  of  Joseph  Bran* 

don,  and  before  he  had  turned  on  his  loft  side,  which  he  always  did 

preparatory  to  surrendering  himself  to  slumber,  the  squire  had 

fully  come  to  a  dctermination  most  fatai  to  the  schemes  of  the 

hwyer  and  the  hopes  of  the  cari. 

The  next  moming ,  as  Lucy  was  knitting 

"The  loose  train  of  her  amber-dropping  hair** 
Paul  Clifford.  18 
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before  the  Utile  mirror  of  her  chamber,  which  evea  throngfa  its 
dimmed  and  darkened  glass  gaire  back  a  face  which  might  ìmt 
shamed  a  Grecian  vision  of  Aurora ,  a  gentle  tap  at  her  door 
aoDouDced  her  father.  There  was  la  bis  rosy  and  comelj  coonte- 
Dance  that  cxpression  generally  characteristic  of  a  man  pleased 
with  himself ,  and  persuaded  that  he  is  about  to  give  pleasnre. 

**My  dear  child,"  said  the  squire,  fondly  strokìng  down  the 
luxuriance  of  bis  Lucy's  hair,  and  kisslng  her  damask  cheek, 
**I  am  come  to  bave  some  little  conversation  with  yon:  sit  dowo 
now ,  and  (for  my  part ,  I  love  to  talk  at  my  case  ;  and ,  by  the  bf, 
shut  the  window,  my  love,  it  is  an  easterly  vind)  I wish  thitve 
may  come  to  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding.  Hem  !  —  give  me 
yoar  band ,  my  child ,  —  I  think  on  these  matters  one  can  scarcely 
speak  too  precìsely  and  to  the  purpose;  although  I  am  vellawire-  ' 
(for,  for  my  own  part,  I  always  wish  toact  toeveiyone,  tojw 
especially,  my  dearest  child,  with  the  greate^jbconsìderatioB)-' 
that  we  must  go  to  work  with  as  much  delicicfy  as  condseaeii* 
You  know  this  Captain  Clifford ,  —  't  is  a  brave  yonth ,  is  it  nott-' 
well  —  nay,  never  blush  so  deeply,  there  is  nothing  (for  intkefle 
matters  one  can't  bave  ali  one's  wishes ,  —  one  can't  bave  every 
thing)  to  be  asbamed  of  !  Teli  me  now,  child»  dostthinkbe 
is  in  love  with  thee?  " 

IfLucy  did  not  immediately  answer  by  words,  herprettylips 
moved  as  ìf  she  could  readily  reply  ;  and ,  Onally ,  they  settied  iato 
so  sweet  and  so  assured  a  smile ,  that  the  squire ,  fond  as  lie  was  of 
** precise"  conversation,  was  in  want  ofno  fuUer  answer  to  bis 
question. 

**  Ay,  ay,  young  lady,"  said  he,  looking  at  her  witb  ali  a  Cithef's 
affection ,  **  I  see  how  it  is.  And ,  come  now ,  —  what  do  yoa  tuiD 
away  for?  Dost  think  if ,  as  I  believe ,  though  there  are  envions 
persons  in  the  world ,  as  there  always  are  when  a  man  's  handsomCf 
or  clever,  or  brave  ;  though ,  by  the  way,  which  is  a  very  droU  thinS 
in  myeyes,  theydon't  envy,  at  leastnotill-naturedly,  a  man  for 
beingalord,  orrich;  but,  quite  on  the  contrary ,  rank  and  mone! 
seem  to  make  them  think  one  has  ali  the  cardinal  virtues.  Humpb^ 
—  If ,  I  say ,  this  Mr.  Clifford  should  turn  out  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
family,  —  for  you  know  that  is  essential,  since  the  BrandoDS 
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AYe,  as  mj  brother  has  probably  told  you ,  beea  a  great  race  many 
«Dtnries  ago  ;  —  dost  think ,  my  cfaild ,  that  thou  couldst  give  up 
[Uie  cat  is  oat  of  the  bag)  tbis  old  lord ,  and  marry  a  simple  gentle- 
man?" 

The  band  which  the  sqnire  had  held  was  now  with  an  arch 
taderaess  applied  io  bis  mouth ,  and  wben  he  again  seized  it  Lucy 
Ud  ber  glowing  face  in  bis  bosom  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  wbisper, 
n  If  the  Terj  air  was  garmlous ,  that  he  conld  draw  forth  (for  now 
keinsiated  on  a  yerbal  reply)  her  happy  answer. 

We  are  noi  afraid  that  our  reader  will  blame  us  for  not  detail- 
ing  the  rest  of  tbis  interview  belween  the  father  and  daughter  :  it 
Ad  Dot  last  above  an  boar  longer  ;  for  the  squire  declared  that ,  for 
Ib  own  part,  he  hated  more  words  than  were  necessary.  Mr. 
Bnndon  was  the  first  to  descend  to  the  breakfast ,  mnttering  as  he 
dflMended  the  stairs ,  '*  Wcll  now ,  bang  me  if  I  am  not  glad  that  's 
off  (for  I  do  not  like  to  think  much  of  so  silly  a  matter)  my  mind. 
And  as  for  my  biother,  I  sha'n't  teli  bim  tìU  it  's  di  over  and 
aetUed.  And  if  lie  is  angry ,  he  and  the  old  lord  may ,  though  I 
doD*t  mean  to  be  unbrotherly,  go  to  the  devi!  together  !  '' 

-  'When  the  three  were  assembled  at  the  breakfast-table ,  there 
codd  net»  perbaps,  bave  been  found  any  where  a  stronger  contrast 
Ihin  that  which  the  radlant  face  of  Lucy  bore  to  the  baggard  and 
vom  expression  that  disfig^red  the  bandsome  featares  of  her 
lonr.  So  marked  was  the  change  that  one  night  seemed  to  bave 
vrooght  npon  Qifford,  that  even  the  squire  was  startled  and 
dmued  at  it.  But  Lucy ,  wbose  innocent  vanity  pleased  itself  with 
Mcoanting  for  the  alteration ,  consoled  herself  with  the  hope  of 
MOD  witnebsing  a  very  different  expression  on  the  countenance  of 
kerlover;  and  though  she  was  sileni,  and  her  bappiness  lay  quiet 
ind  deep  within  her,  yet  in  ber  eyes  and  lip  there  was  that  which 
leemed  to  Clifford  an  insult  to  bis  own  misery,  and  stunghim  to 
the  heart.  However,  he  exerted  bimself  to  meet  the  conversation 
of  the  squire,  and  to  mask  as  well  as  be  was  able  the  evidence  of 
Ibeconflict  which  stili  raged  within  bini. 

The  moming  was  wet  and  gloomy;  it  was  that  drìzzling  and 
mbty  rain  which  is  so  especially  nutritious  to  the  growth  of  blue 
devib,  and  the  jolly  squire  failed  not  to  rally  bis  young  friend 
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upon  his  feminine  sasceptibility  to  the  influences  of  the  weather. 
Clifford  replied  jestingly,  and  the  jest,  if  bad,  was  good  enoogh 
to  content  the  railer.  In  this  facetions  manner  passed  the  time, 
till  Lucy,  at  the  request  of  her  father ,  Icft  the  room  to  prepare  for 
their  return  home. 

Drawing  his  chair  near  to  Clifford's,  the  sqnire  then  com- 
menced'in  real  and  affectionate  eamesthis  operations  —  thesebe 
had  already  planned  —  in  the  foUowing  order:  they  were,  fint, 
to  inquirc  ìnto ,  and  to  leam ,  Clifford's  rank ,  family,  aod  pro- 
spects  ;  sccondly,  havìng  ascertained  the  proprieties  of  the  outer 
man,  they  were  to  examioe  the  state  of  the  inner  one  ;  and,  thirdly, 
shouid  our  skilful  inquirer  fin d  his  guesses  at  Clifford's  affectìon 
for  Lucy  confirmed ,  they  were  to  eipel  the  modest  fear  of  a  re- 
pulse ,  which  the  squire  allowed  was  naturai  enough,  and  to  lead 
the  object  of  the  inquiry  to  a  knowledge  of  the  happiness  that, 
Lucy  consenting,  might  be  in  store  for  him.  While,  wìthUs 
wonted  ingenuity,  the  squire  was  pursuing  hi^benevolent  designs, 
Lucy  remained  in  her  own  room ,  in  such  medftation  and  soeh 
dreams  as  were  naturai  to  a  heart  so  sanguine  and  enthusiastie. 

She  had  been  more  than  half  an  hour  alone,  when  the  chamber- 
maid  of  the  hostclry  knockcd  at  her  door ,  and  delivered  a  message 
from  the  squire ,  bcgging  her  to  come  down  to  him  in  the  parloar. 
With  a  heart  that  beat  so  Yiolentiy  k  almost  seemed  to  wear  away 
ite  Ycry  life ,  Lucy  slowly,  and  with  tremulous  steps ,  descended 
to  the  parlour.  Ón  opeuiog  the  door  she  saw  Clifford  stanè'ng  in 
the  rccess  of  the  window:  his  face  was  partly  turned  from  her,  aad 
his  eycs  downcast.  The  good  old  squire  sat  in  an  elbow-ehair, 
and  a  sort  of  puzzlcd  aod  half-satisfìed  complacency  gave  ei- 
prcssion  to  his  features. 

'^Comehither,  chiid,"  saidhc,  clearing  his  throat;  *' Captale 
Clifford  —  a-hem  !  —  has  done  you  the  honour  —  to  —  and  I  dare 
say  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  —  not  that ,  for  my  own  part, 
I  thiuk  there  ìs  much  to  wouder  at  in  it,  but  such  maybemy 
partial  opinion  (and  it  is  ccrtainly  \ery  naturai  in  me) 
—  to  make  you  a  declaration  of  love.  He  declares, 
moreoTcr ,  that  he  is  the  most  miserable  of  men ,  and  that  be 
wonld  die  sooner  than  bave  the  presumption  to  hope.    Therefor^ 
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yonsee,  myloYe,  Ihatasentforyou,  to  give  him  permissiooto 
destroy  himself  in  any  wa^:  he  pleases  ;  and  I  leave  him  to  shew 
cause  why  (it  is  a  fate  that  sooner  or  later  happens  to  ali  his  fellow^- 
men}  senteoce  of  death  should  net  he  passed  against  him."  Having 
delivered  this  speech  with  more  proprìety  of  word  than  usually  feli 
to  his  share ,  the  squire  rose  hastily  and  hohhled  out  of  the  room. 
Lucy  sank  into  the  chair  her  father  had  quìtted ,  aud  CliiTord, 
approaching  tovards  her,  saìd ,  in  a  hoarse  and  low  voice ,  — 

*' Tour  father,  Miss  Brandon,  says  rightiy,  thatlwould  die 

nther  than  lift  my  eyes  in  hope  to  you.    I  thought  yesterday  that  I 

badseen yon  for  the  last  time;  chance,  not  my  own  folly  or  pre- 

somptìon,  has  brought  me  again  before  you;  and  even  the  few 

hoQTS  I  have  passed  under  the  same  roof  with  you  bave  made  me 

feei  as  if  my  love  —  my  madness  —  had  never  reached  ita  hcight 

tiU  now.  Oh,  Lucy  !  "  continued  Clifford ,  in  a  more  impassioned 

Ione,  and,  as  if  by  a  suddenand  irresistible  impulse ,  throwing 

himself  at  her  feet;  'Mf  I  could  hope  to  merit  you  —  if  I  could 

hope  to  raise  myself —  if  I  could  —  but  no  —  no  —  no  !  I  am  cut 

off lirom  ali  hope»  andforever!" 

Iherewasso  deep,  so  bitter,  soheartfelt  an  anguish  and  re- 
morse  in  the  voice  with  which  these  last  words  were  spokcn,  that 
Lucy,  hurrìed  off  her  guard,  and  forgetting  every  thing  in  wonder- 
in;  sympathy  and  compassion,  answered,  extendiog  ber  band 
lowirds  Clifford ,  who,  stili  kneeling,  seized  and  covered  ìt  with 
Unesoffire, — 

*<Do  not  speak  thus,  Mr.  Clifford;  do  not  accuse  yourself  of 
«hit  I  am  sure ,  quife  sure ,  you  cannot  deserve.  Perhaps ,  — 
ibigive  me ,  —  your  birlh,  your  fortune,  are  bcneath  your  mcrits  ; 
and  yon  have  penetrated  into  my  father*s  weakncss  on  the  former 
pofent;  or,  perhaps,  you  yourself  haveuot  avoided  ali  the  errors 
into  which  men  are  hurrìed;  perhaps  you  have  been  imprudent 
or  thonghtless;  perhaps  you  have  (fashion  is  contagious)  played 
beyond  your  means,  or  incurred  debts:  thesc  are  faults,  it  is 
trote,  «nd to be regretted ,  yetnotsurelyirreparable." 

For  that  in3tant  can  it  be  wondered  that  ali  Clifford's  resolution 
and  self-denial  deserted  him ,  and  lifting  his  eyes ,  radiant  with 
Joy  and  gratitade ,  to  the  face  which  bent  in  benevolent  innocence 
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towards  him ,  heeidaimed,  "No,  Hiss.Bnindon !  —  no,  Lucy! 
—  dear ,  angel  Lucy  !  —  my  faults  tre  l6ss  venial  Uum  these,  but 
perhaps  they  are  no  less  the  consequence  of  cìrcumstaDGes  and 
contagìoD  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  repair  them.  Wonld 
you  —  yoa  indeed  deiga  to  be  my  gaardian ,  I  might  not  despair 
of  beiog  saved  !  " 

**If,"  said  Lucy,  bloshing  deeply,  and  looking  down,  vMt 
she  spoke  quick  and  eagerly,  as  if  to  ayoid  hnmbUng  him  by  Iter 
offer,  —  **if,  Mr.  Clifford,  the  vant  of  wealth  has  in  aoyifij 
occasioned  you  uneasiness,.  or  —  or  error,  do  belieye  me  —  I 
mean  us  —  so  mnch  yonr  friends  as  not  for  an  instant  to  scrople 
in  relieving  us  of  some  little  portion  of  our  last  night*»  debt  (o 
you." 

''Dear,  noblegirl!"  said  Clifford,  while  there  writhediqMB 
his  ]ips  one  of  those  smiies  of  powerful  sarcasm  that  sometiiMS 
distorted  his  featnres ,  and  thrillingly  impressed  upon  Lucy  a  n- 
semblance  to  one  very  different  in  reputation  and  charactertohtf 
lover,  —  '*Do  not  attrìbute  my  misfortunes  to  so  petty  a  souttl 
it  is  not  money  that  I  shall  want  whiie  I  Uye ,  though  I  shalltovf 
last  breath  remember  thìs  deUcacy  in  you ,  and  compare  it  vidi 
certain  base  remembrances  in  my  own  mlnd.  Yes  !  ali  past  thougbts 
and  recoUections  will  make  me  hereafter  vorship  you  eyen  mon 
than  I  do  now;  while  in  your  heart  they  will  —  unless  Hea?en 
grant  me  one-  prayer  —  make  you  scorn  and  detest  me  I  " 

'*For  mercy's  sake  do  not  speak  thus!"  said  Lucy,  i^aongin 
indistinct  alarm  upon  the  dark  and  working  featnres  (^ ber  lover. 
'*  Scorn,  detest,  you!  impossible!  Howcouldl,  after  the  re- 
membrance  of  last  night?" 

''Ay!  of  last  night ,"  said  Clifford,  speaking  through  Ms 
ground  teeth  :  '*  there  is  much  in  that  remembrtnce  to  liye  longlB 
both  of  US:  but  you  —  you  —  fair  angel  (and  ali  harshoess and 
irony  vanishing  at  once  from  his  voice  and  countenance,  yielded 
to  a  tender  and  deep  sadness,  mingled  wìth  a  respect  that  bordered 
on  reverence),  —  **you  ne  ver  could  bave  dreamed  of  more  thaa 
pity  for  one  like  me,  —  you  never  could  bave  stooped  fromyoiff 
high  and  dazzling  purity  to  know  for  me  onesuch  thought  as  Uu^ 
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irUch  barns  at  mj  heart  for  you ,  —  you  —  yes ,  vithdraw  your 
band ,  I  am  oot  worthy  to  touch  ìt  !  "  And  clasping  his  own  hands 
beforahis  face»  he  becameabraptly  sileni;  but his  emotioDs  were 
ini  iU  concealed,  and  Lucy  saw  the  muscular  frame  before  ber 
keared  and  conmlsed  by  passions  which  were  more  intense  and 
Roding  becanse  ìt  was  only  for  a  few  moments  tbat  they  conquered 
kis  self-will  and  stniggled  into  vent. 

If  afkerwards,  —  but  long  afterwards,  Lucy  recalling  the 
nqfsteiy  of  bis  words,  confessec)  to  herself  that  they  betrayed  guilt, 
afae  was  then  too  much  affected  to  think  of  any  thing  but  ber  love 
and  his  emotìon.  She  bent  down ,  and  with  a  girlish  and  fond 
adf-Abandonment,  which  none  couid  bave  resisted,  placed  both 
W  hands  on  his  :  Clifford  started ,  looked  up ,  and  in  the  next 
moment  he  had  clasped  ber  to  his  heart;  and  while  the  only  tears 
he  bad  shed  since  his  career  of  crime  fell  fast  and  hot  upon  ber 
eotintenance,  he  kissed  ber  forehead,  ber  cheek,  ber  lips,  in  a 
ptaaionate  and  wild  transport.  His  voice  died  within  him ,  he 
coald  DOt  trust  Umself  to  speak;  only  one  thonght,  even  in  that 
Membig  forgetfùlness  of  ber  and  of  himself ,  stirred  and  spoke  at 
Us  breast  —  flight.  The  more  he  felt  he  loved,  —  the  more 
tender  and  the  more  confiding  the  object  of  his  love ,  the  more 
Qigent  became  the  necessity  to  leave  ber.  AU  other  duties  had 
beai  neglected ,  but  he  loved  with  a  real  love  ;  and  love ,'  which 
tiQght  bbn  one  duty,  bore  him  triumphantly  through  its  bitter 
oideal.  * 

''Tea  will  bear  from  me  to-nlght,"  he  muttered;  **believe 
thatlammad,  accursed,  criminal,  butnot  utterlyamonster!  I 
ttk  no  more  merciful  opinion  !  "  He  drew  himself  from  his 
perìlons  posìtion,  and  abruptly  departed. 

When  Clifford  reached  his  home ,  he  found  his  worthy  coad- 
jvtors  waiting  for  him  with  alarm  and.terror  on  their  countenances. 
in  old  feat,  in  which  they  had  signalised  themselves,  had  long 
•ttracted  the  rìgid  attention  of  the  police,  and  certain  officers  had 
now  been  seen  at  Bath,  and  certain  ioquiries  had  been  set  on  foot, 
ibich  portended  no  good  to  the  safety  of  the  sagacious  Xomlinson 
uid  tbe  valorous  Pepper.  They  carne,  humbly  and  penitentially 
demanding  pardon  for  their  unconscious  aggression  of  the  squire's 
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K^J^v^'  *»d  entreating  tìicir  captain's  instant  advicc.    If  Clifford 

Md  before  wavered  in  bis  disintercsted  determinatìoii ,  —  if  yì- 

sionsofLucy,  ofhappiness,  andreform,  had  floated  in  bis  soli- 

tary  ride  loo  frequently  and  too  glowingly  before  bis  eycs,  tbe  sigbt 

01  these  men,  their  conversation ,  tbeir  daoger,   ali  snfficed  to 

restore  bis  resolution.    "  Merciful  God  !  "  thougbt  be ,  "  and  is  it 

lo  tbe  comrade  of  sucb  lawlessviilains,  toaman,  like  tbem,  exposed 

bourly  to  the  mosl  ignominiousofdeaths,  that  I  bave  for  one  sec- 

tion  of  a  moment  dreamedof  consigning  the  innocent  and  generons 

girl,  wbose  trust  or  love  is  the  only  crime  that  could  deprive  ber  of 

the  most  braiiant  desiiny  ?  " 

Short  were  ClifTord's  instructions  to  bis  foUowers,  and  so  mach 
dowe  domecbaDicalIy,  that  they  were  delivered  witb  bis  asnal 
forethought  and  precision.  **You  will  leave  the  town  instantly; 
go  not,  for  your  Hves ,  to  London,  or  to  rejoin  any  of  yourcom^ 
rades.  Ride  for  the  Red  Cave  ;  there  are  provisions  stored  there, 
and,  since  our  late  alteration  of  the  interior,  itwill  afford  ampie 
room  to  conceal  your  borses.  On  the  night  of  the  second  day  from 
this  I  will  join  you.  Rut  be  sure  that  you  enter  the  cave  at  night, 
and  quit  it  upon  no  account  till  I  come  !  '' 

**Yes!"  said  he,  when  he  was  alone,  '*I  will  join  yen  again, 
but  only  to  quit  you.  One  more  offence  agaìDst  the  law,  or  at  least 
one  sum  wrested  from  the  swollen  hands  of  the  rich  sufficient  to 
equip  me  for  a  foreign  army,  and  I  quit  the  country  of  my  birth  and 
my  crimes.  If  I  cannot  deserve  Lucy  Brandon,  I  wlll  be  somewfaat 
less  unworthy.  Perhaps  —  whynot?  lamyoung,  mynervesare 
not  weak,  my  brain  is  not  dull  ;  perhaps  I  may  in  some  field  of  bo- 
nourable  adventure  wia  a  name ,  that  before  my  death-bed  I  may 
not  blush  to  acknowledge  to  ber  !  " 

While  this  resolve  beat  high  witbin  ClifTord's  breast,  Lucy 
sadly  and  in  silence  was  continuing  witb  the  squire  ber  short 
joumey  to  Bath.  The  latter  was  very  inquisitive  to  know  wby  Clif- 
ford had  gone,  and  what  he  had  avowed  ;  and  Lucy,  scarcelyable 
to  answer,  threw  every  thing  on  the  promised  letter  of  the  night. 

** I  am  glad ,"  muttered  the  squire  to  her ,  '^  that  be  is  going  to 
wrìte;  for,  somehow  or  other,  though  I  questioned  bim  very 
tightly,  he^slipped  through  my  croas-cxamination ,  and  bursting 
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ont  at  once  as  to  hls  love  for  you ,  left  me  as  wise  aboat  himself  as 
I  was  before  ;  do  doobt  (for  my  owd  part  I  doD't  see  what  should 
preYent  his  being  a  great  man  i  n  e  o  g.)  this  letter  will  explaìn  ali  !  '* 
Late  that  night  the  letter  came  ;  Lucy,  fortunately  for  ber,  vas 
alone  in  ber  own  room  ;  sheopenedit,  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

CLIFFORD'S  L£TT£R. 

'*I  have  premiseli  to  write  to  you ,  and  I  sit  down  to  perform  that 

promise.    At  this  moment  tbe  recollection  of  your  goodness ,  your 

generoiis  éonsideration,  is  warm  within  me  ;  and  while  I  must  choose 

calm  and  common  words  to  express  what  I  ought  to  say ,  my  heart  is 

alteniately  melted  and  tom  hy  thoughts  which  Avould  ask  words,  oh 

liow  diffierent  I    Yoor  father  has  questioned  me  often  of  my  parentale 

ud  hirth,  —  I  have  hitherto  elnded  his  interrogatories.    Learn  now 

wlolam.    InaMrretched  abode,  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  of 

porerty  and  vice,  I  recali  my  earliest  recdllections.    My  father  is 

iBknown  to  me  as  to  every  one  ;  my  mother,  to  y  o  a  I  dare  not  men- 

tlon  who  or  what  she  was,  —  she  died  in  my  infancy.    Without  a 

ime,  hot  not  without  an  inheritance  Cmy  inheritance  was  largo  — 

Itwas  infamy!},  Iwas  thrown  upon  the  worid:  I  had  received  by  ac- 

eiient  some  education ,  and  imbibed  some  ideas ,  not  naturai  to  my 

litiation;   since  thenlhave  played  many  parta  in  life:  books  and 

MB  Ihave  not  so  neglected,  bot  thatl  have  gleaned  at  intervals  some 

Utile  knowledge  from  both.    Hence ,  if  I  have  seemed  to  you  better 

thaa  I  am,  you  will  perceive  the  cause  :  circumstances  made  me  soon 

■y  own  master;  theymade  me  also  one  whom  honest  men  do  not  love 

tolook  upon;  my  deeds  have  been,  and  my  character  is,  of  apar  with 

iqrbirth  and  my  fortunes.    I  came,  in  the  noble  hope  to  raise  and 

iMleem  myself  by  gilding  my  fate  with  a  wealthy  marriage,  to  this 

elty:  I  saw  you,  whom  I  had  once  before  met.    Iheard  you  were 

ilch.    Hate  me,  Miss  Brandon ,  hate  me  !  —  I  resolved  to  make  your 

nin  the  eadie  of  my  redemption.    Happily  for  you,  I  scarcely  knew 

yoR before  Iloved  you;  that  love  deepened,  —  ìt  caught  something 

pare  and  elevated  from  yourself.    My  resolution  forsookme;  even 

newl  oonld  throw  myself  on  my  knees  and  thank  God  that  you  — 

yen,  deareit  and  noblest  of  human  beings  —  are  not  my  wife.    Now 

Ss  my  condnct  clear  to  you  ?  —    Ifnot,  imagine  me  ali  that  is  villa- 

noBS,  Bsve  in  one  point,  where  you  are  concerned,  and  not  a  shadow 

•f  mystery  will  remain.    Your  kind  father,  over-rating  the  paltry 

aerviee  I  rendered  you ,  would  have  consented  to  submit  my  fate  to 

yeor  decision.    I  blosh  indìgnantly  for  him  —  for  you  —  that  any 
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living  man  should  have  dreamed  ofsuch  prò fanationfor  Miss  Bran- 

don.    Yet  I  myself  was  carried  away  and  intoxieated  by  se  sadden 

and  so  soft  a  bope  —  even  I  dared  to  lift  my  eyes  to  yoa,  to  press  yen 

to  tbis  guiKy  beati,  to  forget  myself ,  and  to  dream  tbat  yon  migbt  be 

mine  !    Can  yoa  forgive  me  for  tbis  madness  ?    And  bereafter,  -wben 

in  your  lofty  and  gUttering  spbere  of  wedded  bappiness,  can  yoa  re- 

member  my  presumption  and  cbeck  your  scorn?    Perliaps  yoa  tbink 

tbat  by  so  late  a  confession  I  bave  already  deceived  yoa.     Alasi 

yoa  know  not  wbat  it  costa  me  n  o  w  to  confess  I  I  bad  only  one  bope 

in  Ufe,  —  it  was  tbat  you  migbt  stili,  long  after  yoa  bad  ceaaed  to 

see  me ,  fancy  me  not  utterly  beneatb  tbe  berd  \?itb  wbom  yoa  live. 

Tbis  burning  yet  selfisb  vanity  Itear  from  me»  and  now  I  go  wbere  no 

bope  can  pursae  me.  No  bope  for  myself,  save  one  wbicb  can  searce- 

ly  deserve  tbe  name,  for  it  is  ratber  a  rade  and  visionary  wìsb 

tban  an  expectation:  — it  is,  tbat  under  another  name,  and  ondar  dif- 

ferent  auspices,  you  may  bear  of  me  at  some  distant  timo;  and  wben 

I  apprise  you  tbat  under  tbat  name  you  may  recognise  one  wbo  loves 

you  better  tban  ali  createdibings,  youmayfeeltbeny  atleaat,  no 

cause  fer  sbame  at  your  lover.    Wbat  wili  y  o  a  be  f  ben  ?    A  bappy 

wife  —  a  motber  —  tbe  centre  of  a  tbousand  Joys  —  belovod,  ad- 

mired  •—  blest  wben  tbe  eye  sees  you  and  tbe  ear  bearsi     And  tbis 

is  wbatlougbt  to  bope;  tbis  is  tbe  consolation  tbat  ougbt  to  cbeer 

me  ;  —  perbaps  a  little  timo  bence  it  wilI.    Not  tbat  I  sball  love  yoa 

less;  but  tbat  I  sball  love  you  less  burningly,  and  therefore  less  sel- 

fisbly.    I  bave  now  written  to  you  ali  tbat  it  becomes  you  to  receive 

from  me.    My  borse  waits  below  to  bear  me  from  tbis  city,  and  for 

ever  from  your  vicinity.    For  ever!  —  ay,  you  are  tbe  only  blessing 

for  ever  forbidden  me.    Wealth  I  may  gain  —  a  fair  name  —  even 

glory  I  may  perbaps  aspiro  to  !  —  to  Heaven  itself  I  may  find  a  patb; 

but  of  y  o  a  my  very  dreams  cannot  give  me  tbe  sbadow  of  a  bope.    I 

do  not  say,  if  you  could  pierce  my  soul  wbile  I  write  tbat  you  woold 

pity  me.    You  may  tbink  it  strange,  but  I  would  not  bave  yoar 

pity  for  worlds;  I  tbink  I  would  even  ratber  bave  your  bate,  pity 

seems  so  mucb  like  contempt;    But  if  you  knew  wbat  an  effort  bas 

enabled  me  to  tame  down  my  language,  to  curb  my  tbougbts,  to  pre- 

vent  me  from  embodying  tbat  wbicb  now  makes  my  brain  wbirl,  and 

my  band  feel  as  if  tbe  living  fire  consumed  it;    if  you  knew  wbat  bas 

enabled  me  to  triumpb  over  the  madness  at  my  beart,  and  spare  you 

wbat,  if  writ  or  spoken ,  would  seem  like  tbe  ravìngs  of  insanity, 

you  would  not,  and  you  could  not,  despise  me,  tbougb  you  migbt 

abhor. 
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"And  now,  Heaven  gnard  and  bless  yoa!  Nothingonearth 
cmild  Injare  yoa.  And  even  the  wicked  who  bave  looked  upon  yoa 
leam  to  pray  —  /bave  prayed  for  yoal 

Thns  (abrapt  and  signatureless)  ended  the  expected  letter. 

Lacj  carne  down  the  next  morning  at  her  usaal  hour ,  and ,  except 

that  she  was  very  pale,   nothing  in  her  appearance  seemed  to 

aimoiiaee  past  grief  or  emotion.    The  squire  asked  her  if  she  had 

lecdred  the  promised  letter?    She  ansvercd  in  a  clear,  though 

fidnt  Toice,  that  she  had  —  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  confessed  himself 

of  too  low  an  orìgin  to  bope  for  marriage  with  Mr.  Brandon's 

In&Qy;  that  she  tnisted  the  squire  vould  keep  bis  secret;  and 

Ihat  the  sobject  might  neyer  again  he  alluded  to  bj  either.    If^ 

io  tbis  speech ,  there  was  something  alien  to  Lucy's  ingentious 

charaeler,  andpainfultohermind,  shefeltit,  asitwere,  aduty 

to  her  former  lover  not  to  betray  the  whole  of  that  confession  so 

bitteriy  wning  from  bim.    Ferhaps ,  too ,  there  was  in  that  letter 

aeharm  which  seemed  to  her  too  sacred  to  be  revealed  to  auy  one. 

And  mysteries  were  not  excluded  even  from  a  love  so  ill-placed, 

aod  seemingly  so  transitory,.  as  hers. 

Lacy's  answer  touched  the  squire  in  bis  weak  poiut.  *'  A  man 
of  decidedly^low  orìgin,"  he  confessed,  "was  vtterly  out  of  the 
qnestion;  nevertheless  the  youog  man  shewed  a  great  deal  of 
eudoar  in  bis  disclosure."  He  readily  promised  neyer  to  broach 
a  snbject  necessarìly  so  nnpleasant  ;  and  though  he  sighed  as  he 
finished  bis  speech,  yet  the  extreme  quiet  of  Lucy's  manner 
reassared  liim  ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  she  resumed ,  though 
linguidly,  ber  wonted  avocations,  he  felt  but  little  doubt  of  her 
8000  orercoming  the  remembrance  of  what,  he  hoped,  was  but 
a  giriish  and  fleeting  fancy.  He  yielded,  with  avidity,  to  her 
proposai  to  return  to  Warlock;  and  in  the  same  week  as  that  in 
wUehLucy  had  received  her  loyer's  mysterìous  letter,  the  father 
and  daughter  commenced  their  joumey  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  B  u  1 1  e  r.    What  are  tlieie ,  Sir  f 
Y  e  0  m  a  n.    And  o£  -what  nature  —  to  vrhat  me  1 
L  a  t r  o  e  h.    Imagine.'*  The  Tragedy  of  Rulfh, 

"Qnickly.    He  'i  ia  Arthnr^i  bosom,    if  e  ver  manveitt* 
Arthur'i  boiom.**  —  Henry  V, 

The  stream  of  our  nairatÌYe  now  conducts  us  back  to  'William 
BrandoD.    The  law-promotioDS  previously  intended  were  eoi&- 
pleted;  and,  to  the  surprìseof  the  public,  the  envied  barrìster, 
undergoiog  the  degradation  of  koighthood,  had,  at  the  time  we     ' 
return  to  him,  just  changed  bis  toilsome  occupations  for  the  serene 
dlguity  of  the  bench.     Whateyer  regret  this  wily  and  aspiring 
schemer  mìght  otherwise  haye  felt  at  an  elevation  considenbly 
less  distinguished  than  he  might  reasonably  haye  expected ,  vas 
entìrely  remoyed  by  thehopes  afforded  to  him  by  the  administration 
of  a  speedy  translation  to  a  more  brilliant  office:  it  was  whispend 
amoug  those  not  unlikely  to  foresee  such  eyents,  that  the  intefest 
of  the  goyernment  required  bis  talents  in  the  house  of  peen. 
Just  at  this  moment,  too,  the  fcll  disease,  whose  rayages  BrandOB 
endeayoured ,  as  jealously  as  possible ,  to  bidè  from  the  public, 
had  appeared  suddenly  to  yield  to  the  skiJl  of  a  new  physician; 
and  by  the  administration  of  medicines ,  which  a  man  less  stero 
or  resolute  mlght  haye  trembled  to  adopt  (so  powerful,  aud  for 
the  most  part,  deadly  was  their  nature),  he  passedfrom  a  state 
of  almost  insufferable  torture  to  an  elysium  of  tranquiUlty  and 
case  :  perhaps,  howeyer,  the  medicines  which  altered  àlso  d^ayed 
bis  constitution  :  and  it  was  obseryable,  that  in  two  cases  wbere 
the  physician  had  attained  a  like  success  by  the  same  means  the 
patients  had  died  suddenly,  exacdy  at  the  time  when  their  cure 
seemed  to  he  finally  completed.    Howeyer,  Sir  William  Brandon 
appeared  yery  little  anticipatiye  of  danger.    Hìs  manner  became- 
more  checrful  and  eyen  than  it  had  eyer  been  before  ;  there  was  a^ 
certaìn  lightness  in  bis  gait,  a  certain  exhìlaration  in  bis  yoice  andl^ 
cye ,  which  looked  the  tokens  of  one  from  whom  a  heayy  bordelli 
had  been  suddenly  raised ,  and  who  was  no  longer  prevented  froin^ 
the  eagerness  of  hope  by  the  engrossìng  claims  of  a  bodily  pain^- 
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He  had  always  been  bland  io  society,  but  now  bis  coqrtesy  breatbed 

less  of  artifice ,  —  it  took  a  more  bearty  tone.    Another  alteration 

Was  discernible  in  bim ,  and  tbat  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 

migfat  haye  been  expected.    He  became  more  thrifty  —  more 

attentive  to  tbe  expenses  of  life  than  be  bad  been.    Thongb  a 

despiser  of  sbow  and  ostentation,   and  far  too  hard  to  be 

faunrioos ,  he  was  too  scientific  an  architect  of  the  weaknesses  of 

cthers  not  to  bave  maintained  during  bis  public  career  an  opulent 

appearance  and  a  bospitable  table.   The  profession  he  had  adopted 

reqnires,  perìiaps,  less  of  extemals  toaidit  than  anyother;  stili 

Brandon  bad  affected  to  preserve  parliamentary  as  well  as  legai 

importance;   and,  though  bis  house  was  situated  in  a  quarter 

entirely  professional ,  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  assemble  aronnd 

Ida  bospitable  board  whosoever  were  eminent,   in  bis  politicai 

party,  for  rank  orfor  talent.    Now,  bowever,  when  hospitality, 

ind  a  certain  largeness  of  expenses ,  better  became  bis  station, 

le  grew  closer  and  more  exact  in  bis  economy.    Brandon  never 

eoddhaye  degenerated  into  a  mise r;  money,  to  one  so  habitually 

Vise  as  he  was,  coold  never  bave  passed  from  means  into  an 

objeet;   but  he  had,   evidently,   for  some  cause  or  another, 

feimed  tbe  resolotion  to  save.    Some  said  it  was  the  result  of 

retaming  health,   and  the  hope  of  a  prolonged  life,   to  which 

many  objects  for  which  wealth  is  desirable  mìght  occur.  But  when 

U  was  accidentally  ascertained  that  Brandon  had  been  making 

several  inqniries  rcspccting  a  largo  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 

^^fWariock,  formerly  in  thepossession  of  bisfamily,  the  gossips 

Clbr  Brandon  was  a  man  to  be  gossiped  about)  were  no  longer  in 

Want  of  a  moti  ve ,  false  or  real ,  for  the  judge's  thrif^. 

Itwas  shortly  after  bis  elevation  to  the  bench,  and  before 
Uiese  signs  of  change  bad  become  noticeable,  that  the  same 
stringe  ragamuffin  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  as  introduced 
l^y  Mr.  Swoppem  to  a  private  conference  with  Brandon ,  was 
^dmitted  to  tbe  judge's  presence. 

'*We]i,"  said  Brandon,  impatiently,  the  moment  tbe  door 
^sdosed,  **yoornews?" 

''Vy,  your  onor,''  said  the  man,  bashfuliy,  twirling  a  thing 
^t  stood  proxy  for  a  hat,  <*I  thinks  as  ow  I  shall  be  bable  to 
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satisfy  jonr  Torship's  onor."    Theo  approaching  the  jodge,  and 
assuming  an  important  air,  he whispered,  — 

'*'TisasowIthoughtI" 

*'My  Grod!"  cried  Brandon,  with  Tehemence.  '*And  heit 
alive?  —  aod  whcrc?" 

'*I  believes/'  answered  the  seemly  confidant  of  8ir  WiUiin 
Brandon,  **tbat  he  be's  alive;  and  if  he  be's  alive,  maj  I  flisk 
my  ivories  in  a  glass  case,  if  I  does  not  ferret  him  ont;  boi 
as  to  sayìng  vhere  he  he  at  this  nick  o'  the  moment,  smash  ne 
ifican!" 

**Is  he  in  this  country?"  said  Brandon;  '*or  do  you  beliere 
that  he  has  gone  abroad?" 

**yy,  much  of  one  and  not  a  little  of  the  other!"  saidtlM 
euphonioas  confidant. 

**  How  !  speak  plain ,  man  —  vhat  do  you  mean?" 

'^Ty,  I  means,  your  onor,  that  I  can't  say  vhere  he  is." 

**And  this,''  said  Brandon,  with  a  muttered  oath,  —  "tUi 
is  yonr  boasted  news,  is  it?  Dog!  damned,  damned  dogltf 
you  trìfle  with  me,  or  play  me  false,  I  wili  bang  you,  —  bytte 
livingG— ,  Iwill!" 

The  man  shrank  back  involuntarily  from  Brandon's  vindictire 
forehead  and  kindled  eyes;  but  with  the  cunning  pecuUar  tolof 
vice  answered ,  though  in  an  hnmbler  tono ,  — 

** And  vot  good  vili  that  do  your  onor?  If  so  be  as  ow  yoQ 
scrags  I ,  vili  that  put  your  vorship  in  the  vay  of  finding  he?" 

Never  was  there  an  obstacle  in  grammar  throu^^  which  a 
sturdy  truth  could  not  break  ;  and  Brandon ,  after  a  moody  pause» 
said  in  a  milder  voice ,  —  "I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you!  Neve' 
mind  what  I  said;  but  you  can  surely  guess  whereabonts  he  is» 
or  what  means  of  life  he  pursues ,  perhaps?"  —  and  a  momentary 
paleness  crossed  Brandon's  swarlhy  visage  :  —  **  perhaps  be  may 
have  been  driven  into  dishonesty  in  order  to  maintain  himself  !" 

The  informant  replied  wilh  great  n  ai' ve  té ,  that  '*  such  a  (M 
was  not  umpossible  !  "  And  Brandon  then  entered  into  a  serìes  of 
seemingly  careiess  but  artful  cross -questionings,  which  eithertba 
ignorance  or  the  craft  of  the  man  enabled  him  to  baffle.  À&^J 
sometimc,  Brandon,  disappointed  anddissatisfied,  gaveuplùs 
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professiooal  task  ;  and ,  bestowiog  on  the  man  many  sagacious 
and  minuCe  instrnctions ,  as  well  as  a  Tery  liberal  donation ,  he 
was  foroed  to  dismìss  bis  mysterìons  Tisitor,  and  to  content 
hìmself  irìth  an  assured  assertion ,  that  if  the  object  of  his  in- 
qnirìes  shonld  not  already  be  gone  to  the  deyil ,  the  strange  gen- 
tleman employed  to  discoTer  bim  wonld  certainly ,  sooner  or  later, 
biing  bim  to  the  judge. 

Ibis  aisertlon,  and  the  ìnter?iew  preceding  it,  certainly  in- 
spiredSir  William  Brandon  vitb  a  feeling  like  complacency,  al- 
thoQgh  it  vas  mingled  with  a  considerable  alloy. 

''I  do  not,"  tbonght  he,  concluding  his meditations  wben be 

was  left  alone ,  —  "I  do  not  see  what  else  I  can  do  !  Since  il  ap- 

pears  that  the  boy  had  not  even  a  name  when  he  set  ont  alone  from 

bis  wretched  abode,  I  fear  that  an  advertisement  would  haye  but 

little  chance  ofeyen  designating,  much  less  of  fiuding  bim ,  after 

so  long  an  absence.    Besides ,  it  might  make  me  the  prey  to  im- 

postors;  and,  in  ali  probabilìty,  he  has  either  left  the  country, 

or  adopted  some  mode  of  liring  vhich  wonld  prevent  his  daring  to 

disclose  himself!"  Tbis  tbonght  plnnged  the  soliloqnist  into  a 

gloomy  abstraction,   which  lasted   several  mìnutes,  and  from 

wfaicblMStaFted,  mnttering  aloud , — 

'*Tes ,  yes  !  I  dare  to  believe,  to  hope  it.  —  Now  for  the  mi- 
niiter ,  and  the  peerage  !  *'  And  from  that  tune  the  root  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brandon's  ambition  spread  with  a  firmer  and  more  extended 
gnsp  o?er  his  mind. 

We  grieye  yery  much  that  the  conrse  of  onr  story  shonld  now 
oUige  ns  to  record  an  event  which  we  wonld  willingly  bave  spared 
wnelves  the  pain  of  narrating.  The  good  old  Squire  of  Warlock 
Hànor-honse  had  scarcely  reached  his  home  on  bis  retnm  from 
Batfa,  before  William  Brandon  received  the  following  lettor  firom 
hit  brotber's  grey-beaded  butler  :  — 

'^HoNNVRBD  Sur, 

"I  aend  tbis  with  ali  speede,  (hof  with  a  hevy  hart,  (o  azquaiiìte 
yiNi  with  the  radden  Cand  it  la  feered  by  his  loving  friends  and  well- 
wisheis,  whiich  lafter,  (o  besar,  is  alias  knows  bim)  dangeros  ilness 
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of  the  Siiaire.  *   He  wu  seesed.  pMi  ieer  fmtlfiini  {t^f  fi*'  mv^ 
uade  a  betler,  no  offence  to  yoar  Hobbv},  the  aoMcnt  lie  wt  tétiìag 
in  hi9  O^m  Hall .  and  what  has  honr  rond  me  like  •  mIU-sIìb  enr 
sin.  ìk  that  inutead  of  his  Mytaig  —  *Hoi%'  do  yoa  do,  SaoipMir*  u 
was  bis  wont,  whene^'er  be  letnmed  from  fontn  parta,  sich  aa  Bath, 
Lunnan,  andtbeUke;  keaalA.  *God  blesa  yoa,  Sampaan!'  wUeh 
makes  me  ihink  samhow  that  II  will  be  bu  last  wnrdai  fot  bebas 
never  spoke  sin.  forali  MiasLaeybeby  bis  bedside  conciane.  Sbe, 
pour  deer.  don't  tabe  on  at  ali,  in  regard  of  cryìngaiid  anchwt- 
man's  wurk,  but  looks  nevertbeless ,  forali  the  wnrld,  Joailikea 
copse.     I  sendsTom  the  postilion  with  tbls  bezpresa,  aowinf  beli 
a  good  band  al  a  gallop,  baving,  noi  sizteen  yeara  ago,  beat  some  «^ 
tbe  best  on  nn  at  a  raceng.     Hoping  as  yer  bonnor  will  lose  ot  tbM 
in  coming  to  tbis  'hous  of  moarnlng,* 

"1  remane,  wiib  ali  respeet, 
*^  Yonr  Uonnar's  bumble  8ar\*ant  to  eomnand, 

*' JoHH  Sampsoit." 

Sìr  William  Brandon  did  not  give  himself  tlme  to  reread  lUs 
letter ,  in  order  to  make  it  more  intelligible ,  before  he  wrote  to 
one  of  bis  professional  corapeers ,  requesting  him  to  fili  bis  place 
durìng  bis  unavoidable  abseDce ,  on  tbe  melanoholy  occasion  of  bis 
brotber's  expecied  dcath;  and  baving  so  done,  be  immediately 
set  off  for  Warlock.  Inexplicable  even  to  bimself  was  tbat  feeling, 
so  nearly  approacbing  to  real  sorrow,  wbicb  tbe  worldly  lawyer  felt 
at  tbe  prospect  of  losing  bis  guileless  and  unspeculating  brother. 
Wbetber  it  be  that  turbolent  and  ambitious  minds ,  in  cboosing 
for  tbeir  waverìng  affections  tbe  very  opposites  of  tbemselres,  feel 
(on  losing  tbe  fellowsbip  of  tbose  cairn,  fair  cbaractersthithaTe 
never  crossed  tbeir  own  rugged  path)  as  if  tbey  lost,  in  losing 
them ,  a  kind  of  baven  for  tbeir  own  restless  tbougbts  and  tempest-* 
worn  designs  !  —  be  tbis  as  it  may ,  certain  it  is ,  tbat  wben  Wil- 
liam Brandon  arrived  at  bis  brotber's  door,  and  was  informedby 
tbe  old  builer ,  wbo ,  for  tbe  first  time ,  was  slow  to  greet  bim, 
that  tbe  squirc  bad  just  brcatbed  bis  last,  bis  austere  nature  for- 

*  Tliereader,  who  hai  doubtlesi  noticed  how  invariably  lerTUiti  of 
Innf^  standing  acquire  a  certain  tone  from  that  oftheir  master,  mayob* 
kerve  tbat  honest  John  Sampson  had  caugbt  from  the  tquire  the  habiC  of 
paienthetical  composition. 
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sook  liìiii  at  once ,  and  he  felt  the  shock  with  a  seyerìty  perhaps 
stili  keener  than  that  which  a  more  genia!  and  aflectionate  heart 
would  hare  experìenced. 

Ab  soon  as  he  had  recoyered  his  self-possession ,  Sir  ^Villiam 

made  questìon  of  his  niece;  and  finding  that  after  an  unrelaiing 

mtdi  during  the  whole  of  the  squire's  brìef  ilkiess ,  nature  had 

Cùled  her  at  his  death ,  and  she  had  been  home  seuseless  from  his 

chamber  to  her  own,  Brandon  walked  with  a  step  far  different 

from  bis  osaal  stately  gait  to  the  room  where  his  brother  lay.    It 

VIS  006  of  the  oldest  apartments  in  the  house ,  and  much  of  the 

andent  splendour  that  belonged  to  the  mansion  ere  its  size  had 

been  reduced,  with  the  fortunes  of  its  successive  owners ,  stili  dis- 

tingnished  the  chamber.     The  huge  mantel- piece  ascending  to 

theranred  ceilìng  in  grotesque  pilasters,  and  scroll-workof  the 

blickest  oak,  with  the  quartered  arms  of  Brandon  and  Sarille  cs- 

CQtcfaeoned  in  the  centre,  —  the  panelled  walls  of  the  same  dark 

vahiscot,  —  the  armoire  of  ebony,  —  the  higb-backed cbairs, 

viUi  their  tapestried  scals ,  —  the  lofty  bed ,  with  its  hearselike 

plomes  and  draperies  of  a  crimson  damask  that  scemed ,  so  massy 

wu  the  sobstance ,  and  so  prominent  the  flowers ,  as  if  It  were 

lather  a  carring  than  a  silk ,  —  ali  conspired  with  the  size  of  the 

nwm  to  glTe  it  a  feudal  solemnity ,  not  perhaps  suited  to  the  rest 

of  the  hoDse,  but  well  calculated  to  strike  a  gloomy  awe  into  the 

ketst  of  the  worldly  and  proud  man  wbo  now  entered  the  dcatb- 

cbanber  of  his  brother. 

Sflently  William  Brandon  motioned  away  the  attcndants ,  and 
ifle&tly  he  seated  bimself  by  the  bed,  and  looked  long  and  wist- 
fiiUjiipon  the  calm  and  placid  face  of  the  deceased.  It  ìs  difficult 
togoessat  what  passed  within  him  during  the  space  of  lime  in 
vi^  he  remained  alone  in  that  room.  The  apartment  itself  he 
coidd  not,  at  another  period,  bave  tenantcd  withont  secret  cmo- 
tion.  It  was  that  in  which ,  as  a  boy ,  he  had  himself  been  accus- 
^oned  to  sleep  ;  and ,  even  then  a  schcmer  and  an  aspirant ,  the 
Wy  tight  of  the  room  sufficed  to  cali  back  ali  the  hopes  and  vi- 
lioos,  the  restless  projects  and  the  feverish  desires,  which  had 
Mw  bnmgfat  him  to  the  envied  state  of  an  acknowledged  celebrity 
Ud  i  shattered  frame.    There  must  bave  been  something  awful  in 

fndCUfford.  19 
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the  combination  of  those  actìTe  remembrances  inth  the  cause 
n^hìcb  had  led  hìm  to  that  apartment;  and  there  vas  a  homìly  in 
the  serene  coontenance  of  the  dead ,  wbich  preached  more  effec- 
tually  to  the  heart  of  the  liTìng  than  William  Brandon  would  ever 
bave  carcd  to  own.  He  had  been  more  than  an  hour  in  the  room, 
and  the  evening  had  «Iready  begun  to  cast  deep  shadows  through 
the  small  panes  of  the  haÙ-dosed  window,  when  Brandon  vas 
startled  by  a  slight  noise.  He  looked  up ,  and  beheld  Lacy  op- 
posite  to  him.  She  did  not  see  bim;  but  throwing  herself  npon 
the  bed ,  she  took  the  cold  band  of  the  deceased ,  and ,  after  a  long 
silcnce ,  borst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

**Hy  father!"  she  sobbed,  —  '*my  kind,  good  father!  who 
willlovemenow?" 

**l!"  said  Brandon,  deepiy  affected  ;  and,  passing  round  the 
bed ,  he  took  bis  niece  in  bis  arms  :  ** I  wiU  he  your  father,  Locy, 
and  you  —  the  last  of  our  race  —  shall  he  to  me  as  a  danghter!" 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

"Faliehood  in  him  uras  not  the  uteleti  lie 
Of  boaiting  pride  or  laughing  vanity  : 
It  -^'as  the  gainful  —  the  periuadio^  art,"  &c. 

•  *  4>  *  •  •  a 

Crabbe. 
"  On  "with  the  horses  —  off  to  Canterbury, 
Tramp  —  tramp  o'er  pebble ,  and  splash  —  splash  thro'  puddle; 

Hurrah!  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry  ! 

«■  »««■«■ 

•  •««••«a 

*  Here  lavrs  are  ali  inviolate  ',  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highway*B  clearj 

Here '  he  "^'as  interrupted  by  a  knife, 

With  *  D your  eyes  !  —  your  money  or  your  life  !  '  " 

Don  Juan. 

MisFORTUNES  are  like  the  creations  of  Cadmus — ^"they  destroy 
one  another  !  Rouscd  from  the  torpor  of  mind  occasionod  by  the 
loss  of  ber  lovcr  at  the  sudden  ilincss  of  the  squire,  Lucy  had  no 
thought  for  herself  —  no  thougbt  for  any  one  —  for  any  thingbut 
lier  father,  till  long  after  the  earth  had  closed  over  his  remains. 
Tbc  very  activity  of  the  latter  grìcf  was  less  dangerous  than  tbe 
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quiet  of  the  former;  and  when  the  first  keenness  of  sorrow  passed 
avay ,  and  her  miod  gradually  and  mechanicallj  returaed  to  the  re- 
membranceof  Clifford,  ìtwas  with  au  intensìty  less  strong,  aud 
lesa  fatai  to  her  health  and  happincss  than  before.  She  thought  it 
unnatural  and  criminal  to  aUow  any  thing  else  to  grieve  her ,  Tvhiie 
ahe  had  so  sacred  a  grief  as  that  of  her  loss  ;  and  ber  mind ,  once 
aroDsed  iato  resistance  to  passion ,  betrayed  a  native  streugth  little 
to  lia?e  been  expected  from  ber  apparent  character.  Sir  William 
Brandon  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  town  after  the  burial  of  bis 
brother.  He  insisted  upon  taking  bis  niece  with  bim  ;  and,  thougb 
with  real  reluctance ,  she  yielded  to  bis  wishes ,  and  accompanied 
bim.  By  the  squire's  will,  indeed,  Sir  William  was  appointed 
guardiao  to  Lucy,  and  she  yet  wanted  more  than  a  year  of  het 
majority. 

Brandon ,  vìth  a  delicacy  very  uncommon  to  bim  wberc  wo- 
men  (wbom  he  hated)  were  concerned  >  provided  evcry  thing 
that  he  thought  conld  in  any  way  conduce  to  ber  comfort.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  understood  in  bis  establishment  that  she  was  its 
mistress.  He  arranged  and  furoished,  according  to  what  he 
imagined  to  be  her  taste,  a  suite  ofapartmcntsfor  her  sole  accom- 
modation  ;  a  separate  carriage  and  servants  were  appropriated  to 
ber  use;  andbe  sought,  by  perpetuai  presentsof  books,  or  flowers, 
or  music,  to  occupy  ber  tboughts,  andatone  for  the  solitude  to 
▼hich  bis  professional  duties  obliged  bim  so  constanfly  to  consign 
ber.  These  attentions ,  which  shewed  this  strauge  man  in  a  new 
iigfat,  seemed  to  bring  out  many  little  lateut  amiabilities ,  which 
were  usually  imbedded  in  the  callosities  of  bis  rocky  nature  ;  and, 
cren  despite  her  causes  for  grief  and  the  deep  mclaocholy  which 
coosumed  ber,  Lucy  was  touched  with  gratitude  at  kindness 
doubly  sootbing  in  one  who,  howevcr  urbane  and  polished,  was 
by  no  means  addicted  to  the  little  attentions  that  are  considcrcd  so 
gratifying  by  women ,  and  yet  fur  which  they  so  often  dcspisc, 
while  they  like  bim  who  affords  them.  Thcre  was  much  in  Brandon 
that  wound  itself  insensibly  around  the  hcart.  To  onc  more  expe- 
rienced  than  Lucy,  this  iuvoluntary  attraction  might  not  bave  been 
ineompatible  with  suspicion,  and  could  scarcely  bave  been  as- 
sodated  withesteem;  and  yet  for  ali  who  knew  bim  intimately, 
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cven  for  the  penetratiog  and  selfish  Mauleverer ,  the  attractìon  ex- 
isted:   nnprìDcipled ,   crafty,   hypocrìtical ,    cTen  base  when  ìt 
suited  his  purpose  ;  secretly  sneeriog  at  the  dupes  he  made,  aod 
knowìDg  no  code  save  that  of  interest  and  ambition  ;  viewing  men 
only  as  machines,  and  opiaìons  only  as  ladders ,  —  therewas  jet 
a  tene  of  powerful  feeling  sometimes  elicitcd  from  a  heart  that 
could  at  the  same  moment  haye  sacrì6ced  a  whoie  people  to  the 
pettiest  personal  object  :  and  sometimes  with  Lucy  the  eloqnenee 
or  irony  of  his  conyersation  deepened  into  a  melancholy  —  a  half- 
suppressed  gentlcness  of  sentiment,  that  accorded  vdth  the  state 
of  her  own  mind  and  interested  her  kind  feelings  powerftillyio 
his.    Itwasthese  peculiarities  in  his  converse  which  made  Lucy 
love  to  hear  him  ;  and  she  gradually  learned  to  anticipate  irith  a 
gloomy  pleasure  the  hour  in  which ,  after  the  occapatìons  of  the 
day ,  he  was  accustomed  to  join  her. 

**You  look  unteli,  uncle,  to-night/'  she  said,  vheuoiie 
evening he  entered  the  room  with  looks  more  fatigned  than  usuai: 
and,  rising,  she  leaned  tenderly  oyer  him,  and  kissed  hisfòre- 
hcad. 

*'Ay!"  saidBrandoo,  utterlyunwonby,  and  even  nubeeding, 
the  caress;  **our  way  of  lifc  soon  passes  into  the  sear  andyellov 
leaf  ;  and  when  Macbeth  grieved  that  he  might  not  look  to  bave  that 
which  should  accompany  old  age,  he  had  grown  doting,  and 
grieved  for  what  was  woilhless." 

'^Nay,  uucle,  'houour,  faith,  obedieuce,  troops  of  frìends/ 
—  t h  e s e  surely  were  worlh  the  sighing  for? " 

''  Pooh  !  not  worth  a  single  sigh  !  The  foolish  wishes  we  form 
in  youth  bave  something  uoble ,  and  something  b  o  d i  ly  in  them  ; 
but  those  of  age  are  ntler  shadows ,  and  the  shadows  of  pigmies! 
Why ,  what  is  honour,  after  ali?  What  is  this  good  name  among 
men?  —  Only  a  sort  of  heathenish  idol ,  set  up  to  he  adored  by  one 
set  of  fools ,  and  scorned  by  another.  Do  you  not  observe ,  Lucy, 
that  the  man  you  hear  most  praiscd  by  the  party  you  meet  to-day, 
is  mostabused  by  that  which  you  meet  to-raorrow?  Public  metm^ 
are  only  praised  by  their  party,  and  their  party,  sweet Lucy,  ar^v 
such  base  minions ,  it  movcs  one's  spleen  to  think  one  is  so  fitti 
as  to  be  uscful  to  them.    Thus  a  good  name  is  only  the  good  nam 
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of  a  sect ,  and  the  members  of  that  sect  are  only  marvellous  proper 
knaTes/' 

'*Bat  posterity  does  jostìce  to  those  who  really  deserve  fame." 

*'  Posterity  !   Can  you  believe  that  a  man  who  knows  what  iife 

is ,  cares  for  the  penny  whìstles  of  grown  children  after  his-  dcalb  ? 

Posterity ,  Lucy  —  no  !   Posterity  is  bat  the  same  perpetuity  of 

fods  and  raseals  ;  and  even  were  justice  desirable  at  their  hands» 

they  conld  not  deal  it.    Do  men  agree  vhether  Charles  Stuart  was 

aliar  or  a  martyr?  For  how  many  ages  bave  we  believed  Nero  a 

mooster  !  À  wrìter  now  asks ,  as  ìf  demonstrating  a  problem ,  what 

nal  historìan  couid  doobt  that  Nero  was  a  paragon?  The  patriarchs 

of  Serìptnre  have  been  declared  by  modem  philosophy  to  be  a  series 

of  astronomica!  hieroglyphs;  and,  with  greater  showof  truth,  it 

his  been  declared  that  the  patriot  Teli  neverexisted!  Posterity  I 

the  word  has  gulled  men  enough  wìthout  my  adding  to  the 

DBinber.    I,  wholoathetheliving,  can  scarcely  venerate  the  un- 

bom.    Lucy ,  believe  me ,  that  no  man  can  mix  largely  with  men 

in  politicai  Iife,  and  not  despise  every  thing  that  in  youth  he  ado- 

nd  !  Age  leaves  us  only  one  feeling  —  contempt  !  " 

**Are  you  belicd,  then?"  said  Lucy,  pointing  to  a  newspaper, 
the  organ  of  the  party  opposed  to  Brandon  :  **  Are  you  belied  when 
yoa  are  bere  called  '  ambitious?  '  When  they  cali  you  '  selfish  '  and 
'grasping?'  I  know  they  wrong  you;  but  I  confess  that  I  have 
thoQght  you  ambitious  ;  yet  can  he  who  despises  men  desire  their 
good  opinion?" 

*-* Their  good  opinion!"  rcpeated Brandon ,  mockingly:  *'Do 
ve  want  the  bray  of  the  asses  we  ride?  —  No  !  "  he  resumed ,  after 
ftpause.  **ltis  power,  not  honour;  it  is  the  hope  of  elevating 
one'a  self  in  every  respect,  in  the  world  wìthout,  as  well  as  in  the 
^orid  of  one's  own  mind  :  it  is  this  hope  which  makes  me  labour 
^bere  I  mightrest,  and  will  continue  the  labour  to  my  grave. 
I«acy,"  continued  Braudoo,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  oo  his  niece, 
'"bave  you  no  ambition?  have  power ,  and  pomp ,  and  place ,  no 
^karm  for  your  mind?  " 

**None!"  said  Lucy,  quietly  and  simply. 
**lDdeed  !  yet  fhere  are  timcs  when  I  have  thought  I  recognised 
loyblood  in  your  veins.    You  are  spruug  from  a  once  noble,  but  a 
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fallcn  race.    Are  you  ever  sasceptible  to  the  weakness  of  ancestnl 
pride?" 

**You  saj,"  aoswered  Lucy,  **that  we  should  care  not  for 
those  who  live  after  us  ;  much  less ,  I  imagine ,  should  we  care  for 
those  TV'ho  haye  lived  ages  before  !  ** 

'*Prettily  answered/'  said  BraDdon,  smiling.  **I  wiU  teli 
you  at  ODO  lime  or  aoother  what  effect  that  weakness  you  despise 
already  once  had ,  long  after  your  age ,  upon  me.  Tou  are  eariy 
wise  on  some  points  —  profit  by  my  experience,  and  be  so  on  ali." 

'^That  is  to  say,  in  despising  ali  men  and  ali  things!"  saì<l 
Lucy,'  also  smiling. 

*  '  Well,  never  mind  my  creed  ;  you  may  be  wise  after  yonr  own . 
but  trust  one ,  dearest  Lucy ,  who  loves  you  purely  and  disinter- 
estedly,  and  who  has  weighed  with  scales  balanced  to  a  hairaU 
the  advantages  to  be  gleaned  from  an  earth ,  in  which  I  yerily  think 
the  harvest  was  g^ered  before  we  were  put  into  it  ;  —  trust  me, 
Lucy ,  and  nerer  think  love  —  that  maiden's  dream  —  so  valaiMa 
as  rank  and  power  :  pause  well  before  you  yield  to  the  former  ;  ae* 
cept  the  latter  the  moment  they  are  offered  you.  Love  puts  you  at 
the  feet  of  another,  and  that  other  a  tyrant;  rank  puts  others  at 
your  feet,  and  ali  those  thus  subjected  are  your  slaves  !  " 

Lucy  moved  her  chair  (so  that  the  new  posltion  concealed  ber 
face)  and  did  not  answer  ;  and  Brandon ,  in  an  altered  tone,  coo- 
tinued,  — 

**Would  you  think,  Lucy,  that  I  once  was  fool  enoagb  to 
imagine  that  love  was  a  blessing,  and  to  be  eagerly  soughtfor?  I 
gare  up  my  hopes ,  my  chances  of  wealth ,  of  distinction ,  ali  that 
had  burnt  from  the  years  of  boyhood  into  my  yery  heart»  Ichose 
poverty,  obscurity,  humiliation,  —  but  I  chose  also  love.  "What 
was  my  reward?    Lucy  Brandon,  I  was  deceived  —  deceived  !  ** 

Brandon  paused,  and  Lucy  took  bis  band  affectionately,  bat 
did  not  break  the  silence.    Brandon  resumed  :  — 

**Yes,  Iwas  decei?ed!  Butl  in  my  turn  had  a  revenge,  — 
and  a  fltting  revenge;  for  it  was  not  the  revenge  ofhatred,  but" 
(and  the  speaker  laughed  sardonically)  *  *  of  contempt.  Enoagh  of 
this ,  Lucy  !  What  I  wished  to  say  to  you  is  this  —  grown  meo 
and  womeo  know  more  of  the  truth  of  thiogs  than  ye  young  persons 
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tidnk  for.  Love  is  a  mere  bauble ,  and  no  human  being  erer  ex- 
changed  for  it  one  solid  advantage  vithout  repentance.  Believe 
tUs;  and  if  rank  eyer  puls  itself  under  those  pretty  feet,  be  sure 
aot  to  spum  the  footstool." 

So  saying ,  with  a  sllght  laugh ,  Brandon  lìghted  his  chamber 
candle ,  and  left  the  room  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  lawyer  reached  his  own  apartment,  he  indited  to 
Lord  Hauleyerer  the  following  epistle  :  — 

"Why,  dearMauleverer,  do  you  not  come  to  town?  Iwant 
yoo,  —  yonr  party  vants  you  ;  perhaps  the  K. — g  wants  you  ;  and 
eertainly ,  if  you  are  serious  about  my  niece ,  the  care  of  your  own 
loTe-suit  shouid  induce  you  yourself  to  want  to  come  Uther.  I 
liave  paved  the  way  for  you  ;  and  I  think,  with  a  little  management, 
you  may  anticipate  a  speedy  success  :  but  Lucy  is  a  strange  girl  ; 
M  perhaps ,  after  ali ,  though  you  ought  to  be  on  the  spot ,  you 
had  better  leave  ber  as  much  as  possible  in  my  hands.  I  know 
Iniman  nature,  Mauleverer,  and  that  knowledge  is  theengineby 
wfaich  I  will  work  your  triumph.  Às  for  the  young  lover,  I  am  not 
qoite  sare  whether  it  be  not  better  for  our  sake  that  Lucy  shonld 
have  experienced  a  disappointment  on  (hat  score  ;  for  when  a  wo- 
man  has  once  loved ,  and  the  love  is  utterly  hopeless ,  she  puts  ali 
Tague  ideas  of  other  lovers  altogether  out  of  ber  head  ;  she  becomes 
eontented  with  a  husband  whomshecanesteem!  Sweetcan- 
ter  !  But  you,  Mauleverer,  want  Lucy  to  love  you!  And  so 
she  will  —  after  you  have  married  ber  !  She  will  love  you  partly 
from  the  advantages  she  derives  from  you ,  partly  from  familiarity 
(to  say  nothing  of  your  good  qualities).  For  my  part,  I  think 
domesticity  goes  so  far,  that I  believe  a  woman  always  iuclined  to 
be  affectionate  to  a  man  whom  she  has  once  seen  ìd  his  nightcap. 
However ,  you  shouid  come  to  town  ;  my  poor  brother's  recent 
death  allows  us  to  see  no  one,  —  thecoast  will  be  clear  from  rìvals  ; 
grìefhassoftened  my  nicce's  heart;  —  in  a  word,  you  couldnot 
bave  a  better  opportuoity.    Come  ! 

'*  By  the  way,  you  say  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  you  think 
ili  of  this  Captain  Clifford  was,  your  impression  that,  in  the  figure 
of  one  of  his  comrades,  you  recognised  something  that  appeared  to 
you  to  resemble  one  of  the  fellows  who  robbed  you  a  few  months 
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^  ,.iidnr$uM<i  that,  at  this  moment ,  the  policc  are  ia  actiTO 
1.  -1  UnKv  «K>st  accomplished  robbers  ;  nor  should  I  be  at  ali 
..^^rwAf.  }.'^  iìii$  very  ClilTord  were  to  be  found  the  leader  of  the 
.«•tu  V*;  :)M' notorious  Lovett.  I  bear  that  said  leader  is  a  clever 
«imìis  KftTsisk^ino  fellow,  of  a  gentlemanlike  address,  and  that  bis 
CPftT'Tft*.  «ssAcialos  are  two  men  of  the  eiact  stamp  of  the  worthies 
T/»i.  W^t*  90  imusingly  descrìbed  to  me.  I  heard  this  yesterday 
f*.*!*-  N.^hN^m.  the  police-officer,  vith  whom  I  once  scraped  ac- 
^mv**f.MH<i>  <Mì  a  trial;  and  in  my  gradge  against  your  rivai,  1  hinted 
Ti  ra)  sirRfMìoìon  that  he,  Captain  Clifford,  might  noi  impossibly 
^«<.'vo  Ibi»  Hùialdo  Rinaldini  of  the  roads.  Nabbem  caught  at  my 
v-^rAi^iMvv:  80 that,  ifitbcfowidedonatnieguess,  Imayflat- 
Tf.  i^z>  «^Mll»cicnce ,  as  well  as  my  frìeudsbip,  by  the  hope  thatl 
h*^.  \}f*k  *\>\ì\e  band  in  hanging  this  Adonis  of  my  niece*s.  Whe- 
<r^*  i'.^  );ut^!i  be  trae  or  not,  Nabbem  says  he  is  sure  of  this  Lo- 
«•«I  tojr  Olle  of  bis  gang  has  promised  to  betray  bim.  Hang  these 
^iiL'tu^  dogs  !  I  thought  treachery  was  confiued  to  politics;  and 
iKi..  ibuught  raakes  me  tura  to  public  matters ,  —  in  which  ali 
n.u|ilc  are  tuming  witb  the  most  edifying  celerity." 

*  >ti  *  *  >k 

***** 
***** 

Slr  William  Brandon's  epistle  found  MaulcYcrcr  in  a  fitting 

4»ooil  for  Lucy  and  for  London.     Our  worlhy  peer  had  been  not  a 

Hill'.  diagriucdbyLucy's  suddcn  dcparture  fromBath;  aud  libile 

la  iloubt  whethcr  or  not  to  follow  ber,  the  papers  had  informed  bim 

•1  Ilio  squire's  death.    Maulcvcrer,  being  then  fully  awarc  of  the 

^uipossibility  of  immediately  urging  bis  suit,  endeavoured,  like 

liii:  iruo  philosopher  he  was,  to  reconcilc  himself  to  bis  bope  de- 

ii'iTud.     Few  peoplc  were  more  easily  susceptiblc  of  consolation 

iliaii  Lord  Maulcvcrer.    He  found  an  agreeable  lady,  of  a  face 

luuru  unfaded  tban  ber  rcputation,  to  whom  bc  intrusted  the  care 

<>ii-clii'>iii^  bis  Icisure  momcnts  from  ennui;  and  bcingalively 

N\ ouian ,  the  e o n f i d  a n  te  discharged  the  trast  with  great  satisfac- 

t>u  lo  Lord  Maulcvcrer,  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight ,  so  that  he 

luuially  hognn  to  feci  bis  love  for  Lucy  gradually  wearing  away, 

>.«  ai).M>iico  and  otbcr  tics  ;  but  just  as  the  triumph  of  time  over 
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pission  was  growing  decisive,  the  lady  left  Bath  ìd  company  with  a 
tiD  giuardsman,  and  Mauleverer  received  Brandon's  letter.  Thcse 
two  erents  recalled  our  excellent  loyer  to  a  sense  of  his  allegiance  ; 
Old  there  being  now  at  Bath  no  particular  attraction  to  counter- 
balanee  the  ardoar  of  his  affection ,  Lord  Mauleverer  ordered  the 
honea  to  hi8  caniage,  and,  attended  only  by  his  valet ,  setoutfor 
London. 

NothSngy  perhaps,  conldconvey  a  betterportraitofanarìsto- 
crat  Ihan  a  sight  of  Lord  Mauleverer's  thin ,  fastidìous  features, 
peering  forth  through  the  closed  wìndow  of  his  luxurious  travelling 
charioi;  the  rest  of  the  outer  man  being  carefully  enveloped  in  furs, 
balf-a-dozen  novels  strewing  the  seat  of  the  carriage ,  and  a  lean 
Fraieh  dog,  exceedingly  like  ita  master,  sniffing  in  vain  for  the 
ftaih  air,  which,  to  the  imaginationof Mauleverer,  waspeopled 
irilh  ali  aorta  of  asthmas  and  catarrhs  !  It  vas  a  Gtting  picture  of  an 
arittocrat,  for  these  reasons  :  —  because  it  conveyed  an  ìmpres- 
rionofindolence  —  of  unwholesomeness  —  of  luiury  — of  pride 
^and  of  ridicule  !  Mauleverer  got  out  of  his  carriage  at  Salisbury, 
to  ftretch  his  limbs ,  and  to  amuse  himsclf  with  a  cutiet.  Our 
Dobleman  vas  well  known  on  the  roads  ;  and  as  nobody  could  be 
moie  affable,  he  vas  equally  popular.  The  officious  landlord 
bostled  into  the  room ,  to  wait  himself  upon  his  lordship ,  and  to 
tdi  ali  the  news  of  the  place. 

'•Well,  Mr.  Cheerly,"  said  Mauleverer,  bestowing  a  pene- 
trtting  glance  on  his  cutiet,  **  the  bad  times,  I  see,  bave  not  ruined 
Tour  cook." 

"Indeed,  mylord,  your  lordship  isverygood,  and  the  times, 
indeed,  are  very  bad  —  very  bad  indeed.  Is  there  enough  gravy? 
Peihaps  your  lordship  will  try  the  pickled  onions?  " 

"The  what?  —  Ònions  !  —  oh  !  —  ah  !  nothing  ean  be  better  ; 
lut  I  never  touch  them.    So,  are  the  roads  good?" 

'*Yoar  lordship  has,  Ihope,  found  them  good  to  Salisbury?'' 

'*Àh  !  I  believe  so.  Oh  !  to  be  sure ,  excellent  to  Salisbury. 
Bat  how  are  they  to  London  ?  We  bave  had  wet  weather  lately ,  I 
tUnk!" 

*'No,  my  lord.  Here,  the  weather  has  been  as  dry  as  a 
bone." 
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'*0r  a  cutlet!"  mattered  ManleTerer,  and  the  host  con- 
tìnued ,  — 

'*  Às  for  the  roads  themselves ,  my  lord  —  so  far  as  the  roads 
are  concemed  —  they  are  pretty  good ,  my  lord  ;  bat  I  can't  say  as 
how  there  is  not  somethiog  about  them  that  might  he  mended." 

**By  00  means  improbable!  —  Tou  mean  the  iims  and  tbe 
tompikes?"  rejoìned  Mauleverer. 

*'Yoar  lordship  is  pleased  to  he  fiicetìous;  —  no!  I  meut 
something  worse  than  them/' 

"What!  thecooks?" 

**  No,  my  lord,  —  the  highwaymen  !  " 

**The  highwaymen!  — indeed!"  said  Mauleverer  ann'oasly; 
for  he  had  with  him  a  case  of  diamonds ,  which  at  that  timo  irere, 
OD  grand  occasions,  often  the  omaments  ofagentleman's  droSy 
in  tbe  shape  of  buttons ,  buckles ,  &c.  ;  he  had  also  a  toleraUy 
large  sum  of  ready  money  about  him ,  a  blessing  he  had  lately  bc^ 
gun  to  find  Tery  rare:  —  '*By  the  way,  the  rascals  robbed  me 
before  on  this  very  road.  My  pistols  shall  he  1  o  a  d e  d  this  tnne.  — 
Mr.  Cheerly,  you  had  better  order  the  horses;  one  may  as  weli 
escape  the  night-fall." 

**Certainly,  my  lord  —  certainly.  —  Jem,  the  horses  im- 
mediately  !  —  Your  lordship  will  bave  another  cutlet?" 

**  Not  a  morseli" 

"Àtart?" 

"Adev  —  !  not  for  the  world  !  " 

*'  Bring  the  cheese,  John  !  " 

*'  Much  obligcd  to  you ,  Mr.  Cheerly ,  but  I  bave  dined;  and  iC 
I  bave  not  done  justicc  to  your  good  cheer,  thank  yourself  and  the 
highwaymen.  —  Where  do  these  highwaymen  attack  one?" 

**  Why,  my  lord ,  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  is ,  I  believe, 
the  worst  part;  but  they  are  very  troublesome  ali  the  way  to 
Saltbill." 

**Damoation!  —  the  Tery  neighbourhood  in  which  theknaTes 
robbed  me  before!  —  You  may  well  cali  them  froubl esome! 
Why  the  deuce  doo't  the  police  clear  the  county  of  such  a  morable 
species  of  trouble?" 

'^Indeed,  mylord,  Idon'tknow:  but  they  say  as  how  Captala 
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LoTett,  the  famons  robber,  be  ODe  of  the  set;  and  nobody  caD 
;atchhim,  Ifear!" 

*'Becaiise,  I  suppose,  the  dog  has  the  sense  to brìbe as  well 
as  bolly.  —  What  ìs  the  general  number  of  these  niffians?" 

"TVhy,  mylord,  sometìmes  one,  sometimes  two,  but  seldom 
more  than  three." 

Manleyerer  drev  hìmself  up.  *'  My  dear  diamonds ,  and  my 
pietty parse!*'  thoughthe;  **Imaysaveyoayet!" 

*'HaYe  you  been  long  plagaed  with  the  fellows?"  he  asked, 
after  a  pause,  as  he  was  paying  bis  bill. 

*' Why ,  my  lord ,  ve  ha  ve  and  we  bave  not.  I  fancy  as  how 
tlwy  haye  a  sort  of  haunt  near  Reading,  for  sometimes  they  are  in- 
tolenble  just  about  there,  and  sometimes  they  are  quiet  for  months 
together!  Forinstance,  mylord,  ve thought them ali gone some 
lime  ago  ;  but  lately  they  bave  regularly  stopped  every  one,  though 
Ihear  as  how  they  have  cleared  no  great  booty  as  yet." 

Here  the  vaiter  announced  the  horses ,  and  Mauleverer  slowly 
le-entered  bis  carriage,  among  the  bows  and  smiles  of  the  charmed 
spìrìts  of  the  hostelry. 

Daring  the  daylight,  Mauleverer,  who  wasnaturallyofagal- 
Uotand  fearless  temper,  thought  no  more  of  the  highwaymen,  — 
a  species  of  danger  so  common  at  that  time ,  that  It  was  almost 
coQsidered  disgraceful  to  suiTer  the  dread  of  it  to  be  a  cause  of  delay 
OD  the  road.  Travellers  seldom  decmed  it  best  to  lose  time  in 
order  to  save  money  ;  and  they  carried  with  them  a  stout  heart  and 
abraeeofpistols,  instead  of  sleeping  ali  night  on  the  road.  Maul- 
ererer,  rather  apreui  chevalier,  was  precisely  of  this  order 
of  wayfarers  ;  and  a  night  at  an  inn ,  when  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
tt,  was  to  him ,  as  to  most  rich  Englishmen ,  a  tedious  torture 
laost  zealously  to  be  shunned.  It  never,  therefore,  enteredinto 
the  head  ofour  eicellent  nobleman,  despite  his  experience,  that 
his diamonds  and  his  purse  might  be  saved  from  ali  danger,  if  he 
voold  consent  to  deposit  them,  with  his  own  person,  at  some  place 
of  bospitable  reception;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  till  he  was  within  a 
stage 0^ Reading,  and  the  twilight had  entirely  closed  in ,  that  he 
troabled  his  head  much  on  the  matter.  But  while  the  horses  were 
potting  to,  he  summoned  the  postboys  to  him;  and,  after  re- 
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gardiDg  their  countenances  with  the  eye  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
read  pbysiognomìes ,  he  thus  eloquenlly  addressed  them  :  — 

**  Grentlemen ,  — I  am  informed  that  there  is  some  danger  of 
being  robbed  between  this  town  and  Salthìll.  Now ,  I  beg  to  io- 
form  you,  thatl  thiuk  it  next  to  impossible  for  four  horses,  prò- 
perly  directed ,  to  be  stopped  by  less  than  four  meo.  To  tlul 
uumber  I  shall  probably  yield;  to  a  less  numberl  shall  mostas- 
surcdly  gìve  nothing  but  buUets.    You  uoderstand  me?  " 

The  postboys  grinncd,  touched  their  hats,  and  Maulevenr 
slowly  continued ,  — 

**  If ,  thereforc ,  —  mark  me  !  —  one ,  two ,  or  three  meo  stop 
y  our  horses,  and  I  find  that  the  use  of  your  whìps  and  spars  are  io-   ! 
eflectual  in  releasing  the  animals  from  the  hold  of  the  robbers,  I 
intend  vith  these  pistols  —  you  observe  them  !  —  to  shoot  at  tki 
gentlemen  who  detain  you  ;  but  as ,  though  I  am  generally  a  deid 
shot,  my  eyesìght  wavers  a  little  in  the  dark ,  I  think  it  tery  poi- 
sible  that  I  roay  bave  the  misfortune  to  shoot  you,  gentlemen,  ìd- 
stead  of  the  robbers  !    You  see  the  rascais  will  be  dose  by  joa, 
sufEcicntly  so  to  put  you  in  jeopardy ,  uniess ,  indeed ,  you  knock 
them  down  with  the  butt-^nd  of  your  whips.    I  merely  mentioD 
this,  that  you  may  be  prepared.    Shouid  such  a  mistake  occor, 
you  oeed  not  be  uneasy  beforehand ,  for  I  will  take  e?ery  possible 
care  of  your  widows  ;  shouid  it  not,  and  shouid  we  reach  Salthìll 
insafety,  I  iotend  to  testify  my  seose  of  the  eicellence  of  your 
driving  by  a  present  of  ten  guineas  a-piece  !    Gentlemeu ,  I  havo 
done  with  you.   I  givc  you  my  honour,  as  a  British  nobleman,  that 
I  am  scrious  in  what  I  bave  said  to  you.    Do  me  the  Cavour  to 
mount." 

Mauleverer  theu  called  bis  favourite  servant ,  wbo  sat  in  the 
dickey  in  front  (rumblc-tumblcs  not  being  thcn  in  use). 

"Smoothson,"  said  he,  ^*the  last  time  we  were  attacked  OQ 
this  very  road ,  you  behaved  damnably.  See  that  you  do  better 
this  time ,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you.  You  bave  pistols  to- 
night  about  you,  eh?  Wcll!  that's  right!  And  you  are  sore 
ihey'reloaded?  Verywell!  Now,  then,  if  we  are  stopped  «  don't 
lose  a  moment.  Jurap  down ,  aod  fire  one  of  your  pistols  at  the 
Grst  robber.    Keep  the  olher  for  a  sur  e  aim.    One  shot  is  to  in- 
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tìmidate ,  the  second  to  slay.  You  coroprehend?  My  pistols  are 
ia  excellent  order,  I  suppose.  Lend  me  the  ramrod.  So,  so! 
^'o  trìGk  this  time  !  " 

**  They  would  kill  a  fly ,  my  lord ,  proTÌded  your  iordshìp  fired 
Btnìght  upon  it." 

**I  do  not  donbt  you/*  said  Mauleverer;  'Might  the  lanterns, 
and  teli  the  posthoys  to  drive  od." 

It  was  a  frosty  and  tolerahly  clear  night.    Ihe  dusk  of  the  im- 

ligfat  had  melted  away  heneath  the  moon  which  had  just  rìscn,  and 

Uie  hoary  rime  glittered  from  the  bushes  and  the  sward ,  breaking 

into  a  thousaud  diamonds  as  it  caught  the  rays  of  the  stars.    Od 

"mtai  the  horses  hrìskly,  their  brcath  steaming  agaiost  the  fresh  air, 

■nd  their  hoofs  souDdiog  cheerily  od  the  hard  grouDd.    The  rapid 

■urtion  of  the  carriage  —  the  braciDg  cooloess  of  the  DÌght  —  and 

Ihe  exGitement  occasioned  by  anxiety  and  the  forethought  of  danger, 

ali  eonspired  to  slir  the  languid  blood  of  Lord  Mauleverer  ìnto  a 

Tigorous  and  eihilarated  sensation,  Datura!  io  youth  to  bis  charac- 

t«,  but  utterly  contrary  to  the  nature  he  had  ìmbibed  from  the 

tostoms  of  bis  manhood. 

He  felt  bis  pistols,  and  his  hands  trembled  a  little  as  he  did  so  : 
—  Dot  the  least  from  fear,  but  from  that  resllessness  and  eager- 
nesB  peculiar  to  nervous  persons  placed  in  a  new  situation. 

"^'Id  this  country/*  said  he  to  himself ,  **I  havebeen  onlyoDce 
rdbbed  in  the  course  of  my  life.  It  was  theu  a  little  my  fault;  for 
before  I  took  to  my  pistols ,  I  sbould  bave  beeu  certaio  they  were 
loaded.  To-night ,  I  shall  he  suro  to  avoid  a  similar  blunder  ;  and 
my  pistole  have  an  eloqucnce  in  their  barrels  which  is  excecdJDgly 
movlng.  Humph ,  another  milestone  !  Thcsefellows  drive  well; 
bat  we  are  entering  a  pretty-looking  spot  for  Mcssieurs  the  disciples 
of  Hobin  Hood  !  '* 

It  was ,  indeed ,  a  picturesque  spot  by  which  the  carriage  was 
now  rapidly  whirlìng.  À  few  miles  frooi  Maidcnhead,  on  the 
Henley  Road ,  our  rcaders  will  probably  remember  a  small  track 
of  forestlike  laod,  lyiog  on  either  side  of  the  road.  To  the  left,  the 
green  waste  bears  away  among  trees  aod  bushes  ;  aud  odo  skilled 
lo  the  country  may  pass  from  that  spot,  through  a  landscape  as 
little  tenanted  as  green  Sher>vood  was  formerly ,  ÌDto  the  chains  of 
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wild  common  and  deep  beech-woods  which  border  a  certaìn  por 
tìon  of  Oxfordshire ,  and  contrast  so  beaatifolly  the  general  ebano 
terìstics  of  that  county. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of ,  the  country  was  even  far  wilder  ibu 
it  is  DOW  ;  and  just  on  that  point  where  the  Henley  and  the  Readiog 
roads  unite  was  a  spot  (communicating  then  with  the  waste  land 
we  bave  described) ,  than  which ,  perhaps ,  few  places  coold  ì» 
more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  true  meu  as  haYe  recourseto 
the  primary  law  of  nature.  Certain  it  was  that  at  this  part  of  tae 
road  Mauleverer  looked  more  anxiously  £rom  bis  window  than  1» 
had  hitherto  done,  and  apparently  the  increased  eamestness  of lis 
surTcy  was  not  aitogether  wìtbout  meeting  its  reward. 

Àbout  a  bundred  yards  to  the  left,  three  dark  objects  weie  just 
discemible  in  the  shade  ;  a  moment  more,  aùd  the  objects  emergiog 
grew  mto  the  forms  of  three  men,  well  i^ounted,  and  rìding  ati 
brisk  trot. 

<*Oniy  three!"  thought  Mauleyerer,  *'that  is  weli;"  taà 
leaning  from  the  front-window  with  a  pistol  in  either  band,  Maid« 
everer  cried  out  to  the  postboys  in  a  stem  tone,  *' Drive  on,  and 
recollect  what  I  told  you  !  —  Remember  !  "  he  added  to  bis  senrant. 
The  postboys  scarcely  looked  round  ;  but  their  spurs  were  burìed 
in  their  horses ,  and  the  animais  fle'w  on  like  lightnìng. 

The  three  strangers  made  a  halt ,  as  if  in  conference  :  their 
decision  was  prompt.  Two  wheeied  round  from  their  comrade, 
and  darted  at  full  gallop  by  the  carriage.  Mauleverer's  pistol  was 
already  protrudcd  from  the  front-window,  wben  to  bis  astonish- 
ment,  and  to  the  utter  baffling  of  bis  ingenious  admonition  to  his 
drivers ,  he  beheld  the  two  postboys  knocked  from  their  horses  one 
after  the  other  with  a  celerity  that  scarcely  allowed  bim  an  exclama- 
tion  ;  and  before  he  bad  recovercd  his  self-possession ,  the  borse! 
taking  fright  (and  their  fright  being  skilfully  takcn  advantage  of  b) 
the  highwaymen) ,  the  carriage  was  fairly  whirled  intò  a  ditch  oi 
the  right  side  of  the  road ,  and  upset.  Meanwhile ,  Smoothsoi 
bad  leaped  from  his  station  in  the  front  ;  and  baving  fìred ,  thougl 
without  effect,  at  the  third  robber,  who  approached  menacingl] 
towardshim,  he  gained  the  time  to  open  the  carriage  door,  anc 
extricate  his  master. 
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The  moment  MànleYerer  fonnd  himself  oq  terra  firma,  he 
prepared  his  courage  for  offensive  measures ,  and  he  and  Smooth- 
son  standing  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  unfortunate  vehicle ,  pre- 
sented  no  unformidable  aspect  to  the  enemy.  The  two  robbers 
ìdu)  had  so  decisively  rid  themselves  of  the  postboys  acted  with  no 
less  determìnation  towards  the  horses.  One  of  them  dìsmounted, 
cut  the  traces,  and  suffered  the  plunging  quadrupeds  to  go  whither 
Iheylisted.  This  measure  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  be  taken 
with  impnnity  ;  a  ball  from  Mauleverer's  pistol  passed  through  the 
bit  of  the  highwayman  with  an  aim  so  sh'ghtly  erring,  that  it  vhizzed 
among  the  locks  of  the  astounded  hero  with  a  sound  that  sent  a 
ferror  tohis  heart,  no  less  from  a  love  of  his  head  than  from  anxiety 
for  his  hair.  The  shock  staggered  him  for  a  moment  ;  and  a  se-^ 
cond  shot  from  the  hands  of  Mauleverer  wouid  bave  probably 
finished  his  earthly  career,  bad  not  the  third  robber,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  almost  inactive ,  thrown  himself  from  bis  borse, 
vUch,  tutored  to  such  docility ,  remained  perfectly  stili ,  andad^ 
vancìng  with  a  bold  step  and  a  levelled  pistol  toward  Mauleverer 
and  his  servant,  said  in  a  resolute  voice,  '*Gentlemen,  it  is 
oseless  to  struggle  ;  we  are  well  armed ,  and  resolved  on  effecting 
oor  purpose  :  yonr  persons  sbail  be  safe  if  you  lay  down  your 
arms,  and  also  such  part  of  your  property  as  you  may  parti- 
colarly  wish  to  retain.  But  if  you  resist ,  I  cannot  answer  for  your 
Uves!" 

Mauleverer  had  listened  patiently  to  this  speech  in  order  that  he 
mig^t  bave  more  time  for  adjusting  his  aim  :  his  reply  was  a  buUet, 
ihich  grazed  the  side  of  the  speaker  and  tore  away  the  skin ,  with- 
ont  inflicting  any  more  dangerous  wound.  Muttering'  a  curse  upou 
the  error  of  bis  aim ,  and  resolute  to  the  last  when  his  blood  was 
once  up,  Mauleverer  backed  one  pace,  drew  his  sword,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  champion  weil  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  instrnment  he  wore. 

But  that  incomparable  personage  was  in  a  fair  way  of  asccr- 
taining  what  bappiness  in  Uie  world  to  come  is  reserved  for  a  man 
who  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  this.  For 
the  two  first  and  most  active  robbers  having  finished  the  achìeve- 
ment  of  the  horses,  now  approached  Mauleverer,  and  the  taller 
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of  them ,  stili  indignant  at  the  late  perii  to  hiM  bair ,  cried  out  in  a 
stentoriaD  voice ,  — 

**  By  G— d  !  you  old  fool ,  if  you  don't  throw  dowo  jour  toast- 
iog-forl£,  l'Ilbethedeathofyou!" 

The  speaker  suited  the  action  to  the  word ,  by  coeking  an  im- 
mense pistol.  Mau]e?erer  stood  his  ground  :  but  Smoothson  re- 
treated ,  and  stambling  against  the  wheel  of  the  carrìage  fell  badL- 
ward;  the  neit  instaot,  the  second  hìg^wayman  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  valet's  pistois ,  and ,  qnietly  seated  on  the  faìkn 
man's  stomach ,  amused  himself  by  inspecting  the  contents  of  the 
domcstic*s  pockets.  Mauleverer  was  now  alone ,  and  his  stnb- 
bomness  so  enraged  the  tali  bully  that  his  band  was  already  on  his 
trigger,  when  the  third  robber,  whose  side  Mauleverer's  bollet 
had  grazed,  throst  himself  between  the  two.  -*  *'Hold,  Ned!" 
said  he,  pushing  back  his  comrade's  pistol.  —  ''JLnd  you,  my 
lord ,  whose  rashness  oaght  to  cost  you  your  life ,  leam  that  men 
can  rob  generously."  So  saying,  with  one  deiterous  stroke  from 
the  robber's  riding-whip ,  Mauleyerer's  sword  flew  upwards,  and 
alighted  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards  from  its  owner. 

*'Àpproach  now,"  said  the  Victor  to  his  comrades.  *'Aifle 
the  carriage ,  and  with  ali  despatch  !  ** 

The  tali  highwayman  hastcned  to  eiecate  this  order  ;  and  the 
lessar  one  having  satisfactorily  fioished  the  inquisition  into  Mr. 
Smoothson's  pockets ,  drcw  forth  from  his  own  pouch  a  tolerably 
thick  rope  ;  with  this  he  tied  the  hands  of  the  prostrate  valet ,  mo- 
ralising  as  he  wound  the  rope  round  and  round  the  wrìsts  of  the 
fallen  man ,  in  the  foilowing  edifyiog  strain  :  — 

*^Lie  stili,  Sir  —  He  stili,  Ibescech  you!  Ali  wise  men  are 
fatalists  ;  and  no  proverb  is  more  pithy  than  that  which  says,  *  what 
can't  he  cured  must  he  endured.'  Lie  stili ,  I  teli  you  !  Little, 
pcrhaps ,  do  you  thiok  that  you  are  performing  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  huraanity  :  yes ,  Sir ,  you  are  filling  the  pockets  of  the 
destitute  ;  and  by  my  presene  action  I  am  sccuring  you  from  any 
weakncss  of  the  flesh  likely  to  impede  so  praiseworthy  an  end,  and 
so  hazard  the  eicellence  of  your  action.  There,  Sir,  your  hands 
are  tight,  —  lic  stili  and  rellect." 

As  he  said  this,  with  three  gentle  applications  of  his  feet,  the 
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morah'st  rolledMr.  Smoothson  iato  the  ditch,  and  hastened  to  joio 
bis  ]engthy  eomrade  in  hìs  pleasing  0€cupatioD. 

In  the  interim,  Mauleverer  and  the  third  robber  (who,  in  the 
trae  spirìt  of  government,  remained  dignified  and  inactive  vhile 
his  followers  plondered  vhat  h  e  certainly  designed  to  share ,  if 
Dot  to  monopolise)  stood  within  a  fewfeetof  each  olher,  face  to 
Dice. 

Hanleverer  had  nov  convinced  hìmself  that  ali  endeavour  to 
sire  his  property  vas  hopeless ,  and  he  had  also  the  consolation 
of  thinking  he  had  done  his  best  to  defend  it.  He,  thercfore,  bade 
ili  his  thonghts  return  to  the  care  of  his  person.  He  adjusted  his 
ftajT celiar  around  his  neck  with  grcat  sang  froid,  drcw  on  his 
^Yes ,  and,  patting  his  terrified  poodle ,  who  sat  shivcring  on  its 
hannches  vith  one  paw  raised,  and  ncrvously  trcmbling,  he 
siid, — 

**Tou,  Sir,  seem  to  be  a  civil  person,  and  I  really  shonld 
haTO  felt  quite  sorry  if  I  had  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  you. 
Teo  are  not  hurt,  I  trust.  Pray,  if  I  may  inquire ,  how  am  I  to 
>roceed?  My  carriage  is  in  the  ditch ,  and  my  horses  by  this  time 
are  probably  at  the  end  of  the  world." 

**Asforthatmatter,"  said  the  robber,  T^hoseface,  like  those 
of  his  comrades ,  was  closely  masked  in  the  approved  fashion  of 
Ughvaymen  of  that  day,  ''I  beh'eve  you  m\ì  bave  to  walk  to 
Miidenhead ,  —  it  is  not  far,  and  the  night  is  fine  !  " 

^'Ayerytrifling  hardsbip,  indeed!"  said  Mauleverer,  ironi- 
caUy;  but  his  new  acquaintànce  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  appear 
at  ali  desirous  of  entering  into  any  farther  conversation  y/ith 
HauleYerer. 

Theearl,  therefore,  after  watching  the  operaiionsof  the  other 
robbers  for  some  moments ,  turned  on  his  heel ,  and  remained 
humming  an  opera  tune  with  dignified  indifTerence  until  the  pair 
had  finished  rifling  the  carriage ,  and ,  scizing  Mauleverer ,  prò- 
ceeded  to  rifle  him. 

With  a  Gurled  lip  and  a  raised  brow,  that  supreme  personage 
suffered  himself  to  be,  as  the  tallcr  robber  eipressed  it ,  '  *  cleaned 
oat."    His  watch,  his  rings,  his  purse,  and  his  snuff-box,  ali 
went.    It  was  long  since  the  rascais  had  captured  such  a  booty. 
Paul  Clifford.  20 
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They  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  postbojB,  wbo  hadnov 
begun  to  look  about  them,  uttered  a  simnJtaneoiis  crj,  aod  atsome 
distance  a  waggon  was  seen  heavily  approaching.  Manleverer 
really  wanted  bis  money,  to  say  nothÌDg  of  bis  dìamonds;  and  w 
soon  as  be  perceived  assistance  at band,  a  new bope  darted  wìthlB 
bim.  His  sword  stili  lay  on  tbe  ground  ;  be  sprang  towards  it— 
seizcd  it,  uttered  a  sbout  for  belp ,  and  tbrew  bimself  fiercelyon 
tbe  bigbwayman  wbo  bad  disarmed  bim  ;  but  tbe  robber ,  warding 
off  tbe  biade  witb  bis  wbip,  retreated  to  bis  saddle,  vbichhe 
managed ,  dcspite  of  Mauleverer's  lunges ,  to  regalo  witb  ìoh 
punity. 

Tbe  otber  two  bad  already  mounted,  and  mihìn  a  minute  after* 
wards  not  a  vestige  of  tbe  trio  was  Tisible.  **Tbis  is  wbatnuy 
fairly  be  called  single  blessedness!''  said  Mauleverer,  as, 
dropping  bis  nseless  sword ,  be  thrust  bis  bands  into  his  pocket». 

Leaving  our  peerless  peer  to  find  bis  way  to  Maidenbead  on 
foot,  accompanied  (to  say  notbiog  of  tbe  poodle)  by  one  waggoner, 
two  postboys,  and  tbe  released  Hr.  Smootbson,  aU  fonr  cbarming 
bim  witb  their  condolences ,  we  follow  witb  our  story  tbe  steps  of 
the  tbree  alieni  appetcntes. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"The  rogaes  vere  very  merry  on  the  booty.  They  said  a  thon- 
sand  things  that  shewed  the  m  ickedness  of  their  morals/* 

GUBÌas. 

**  They  fixed  on  a  spot  where  they  made  a  cave,  vhich  vai  large 
enough  to  recelve  them  and  their  horses.  This  cave  was  encloted 
within  a  Bort  of  thicket  of  bushes  and  brambles.  Front  thisitatioa 
they  used  to  isgue,*'  t&c.  —  Memoirs  of  Richard  Turpin. 

It  was  not  for  several  minutcs  after  tbéir  fligbt  bad  commeneed 
that  any  conversation  passed  between  tbe  robbers.  Their  horses 
flew  on  like  wind ,  and  tbe  country  tbrougb  which  they  rode  pre- 
sented  to  their  speed  no  otber  obstacle  than  an  occasionai  bedge, 
or  a  short  cut  tbrougb  tbe  tbicknesses  of  some  leaflcss  beechwood. 
The  stars  lent  them  a  merry  tight ,  and  the  spirits  of  two  of  tbem  at 
least  were  fully  in  sympathy  witb  the  eihìlaration  of  tbe  pace  and 
the  air.    Perhaps,  in  tbe  tbird,  a  certain  presentiment  tbat  tbe 
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present  adventure  vonld  end  less  merrily  Ihan  it  had  begun ,  con- 
spired,  with  oUier  eàuses  of  gloom ,  to  check  tbat  eialtation  of  the 
blood  vhich  generally  follows  a  successful  exploit. 

Ilie  path  which  the  robbers  took  wound  by  the  sides  of  long 
¥OodSa  or  acrosslarge  tracts  of  uncultivated  land.  Nor  did  they 
eneoonter  any  thing  living  by  the  road ,  saye  now  and  then  a  soli- 
Ury  owl,  wheeling  its  grey  body  around  the  skìrts  of  the  bare 
ìTOods,  or  occasionally  troops  of  conies,  pursuing  their  sports 
mdeDJoying  their  midnight  food  in  the  fields. 

"Heaveas!"  cried  the  tali  robber,  inrhose  incognito  we  need 
noIoDgerpresenre,  andvho,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
answered  to  the  name  of  Pepper, — "  Heavens  !  "  cried  he,  looking 
ipward  at  the  starry  skies  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  '*  what  a  jolly  life 
tue  is!  Some  fellows  like  hunting;  d—  it!  iK^hat  hunting  is  like 
the  road?  Ifthere  be  sport  in  hunting  down  a  nasty  fox,  how  mucb 
more  is  there  in  hunting  down  a  nice  clean  nobleman's  carriage  ; 
Ififaerebe  joyin  getting  a  brush,  how  much  more  is  there  in  getting 
I  pucse  !  If  it  be  pleasant  to  fly  over  a  hedge  in  the  broad  daylight, 
hiDg  me  if  it  be  not  ten  times'  finer  sport  (o  skim  it  by  night,  — 
bere  goes!  Look  how  the  hedges  run  aWay  from  us  !  and  the  silly 
oldmoon  dances  about,  as  if  the  sight  of  us  put  the  good  lady  in 
spirits  !  Those  old  maids  are  always  glad  to  bave  an  eye  upon  such 
&ie  dashing  young  fellows." 

'*  Ay,"  cried  the  more  erudite  and  sententious  Àugustus  Tom- 
linson ,  roused  by  success  from  bis  usuai  philosopfaical  sobriety  ; 
"no  work  is  so  pleasant  as  night-work^  and  the  witches  our  an- 
cestors  bumt  were  in  the  right  to  ride  out  on  their  broomsticks, 
with  the  owls  and  the  stors.  We  are  their  successors  now,  Ned. 
Wc  are  your  true  fly-by-nights  I  " 

**Only ,"  quoth  Ned ,  **  we  are  a  cursed  deal  more  clever  than 
tbey  were;  for  they  played  their  gamewithout  being  a  bit  the 
rìcher  for  it ,  and  we  —  I  say ,  Tomlinson ,  where  the  devil  did  you 
poi  that  red  morocco  case?  " 

'^Experience  never  enilghtens  the  foolish!"  said  Tomlinson; 
"  or  yoa  would  bave  known,  without  asking ,  that  I  had  put  it  in  the 
Tery  safest  pocket  in  my  coat.   'Gad ,  how  heavy  it  is  !  ** 
"Wcll!"  cried  Pepper,  **I  can*t  say  I  wìsh  it  were  lighter! 
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Ooly  think  of  our  robbiog  my  lord  twice ,  and  on  the  same  road 
too!" 

' <  I  say ,  Lovett ,"  eiclaìmed  Tomlinson ,  * <  was  it  not  odd  that 
we  should  have  stamblcd  upon  our  Bath  friend  so  nDceremoolous- 
ly?  Lucky  for  us  that  y/e  are  so  strìct  in  robbiog  in  masks!  He 
would  not  bave  thought  the  better  of  Bath  company  if  hehadseeo 
our  faces." 

Lovett ,  or  rather  CliiTord ,  had  hìtherto  beco  sileni.  He  nov 
turned  slowly  in  bis  saddle,  and  saìd,  —  '*  As  it  was,  the  poor  derii 
was  yery  nearly  despatched.  Long  Ned  was  making  short  voriL 
with  him  —  if  I  had  not  interposed  !  ** 

*  *  And  why  did  you  ?  "  said  Ned. 

^*  Because  I  will  bave  no  killing  :  it  is  the  curse  of  the  noìk  art 
of  our  profession  to  bave  passionate  professors  like  thee."  . 

*' Passionate!"  repeated  Ned:  *^well,  I  am  a  little  choleiie, 
I  own  it;  but  that  is  not  so  great  a  fault  on  the  road  as  it.vooldbe 
in  house-breaking.  I  don*t  know  a  thing  that  requires  so  midi 
coolness  and  self-possession  as  cleaning  out  a  house  from  top  to 
bottom ,  —  quietly  and  civilly,  mind  you  !  " 

**That  is  the  reason ,  I  suppose ,  then  /'  said  Augustus,  "tiiat 
you  altogether  renounced  that  career.  Your  first  ad  venture  vas 
house-breaking ,  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say.  Iconfessitwasa 
vulgar  d  é  b  u  t  —  not  worthy  of  you  !  " 

'*No!  — Harry  Cook  seduced  me;  but  the  specimen  I  sav 
that  night  disgustedmc  of  pickiug  locks  ;  it  brings  one  in  contact 
with  such  low  companions  :  only  think ,  there  was  a  mercbaot  — a 
rag-merchant ,  one  of  the  party  !  " 

'^  Faugh  !  "  said  Tomlinson ,  in  solemn  dlsgust. 

**Ay,  you  may  well  tum  up  your  lip:  I  never  broke  intoa 
liouse  again." 

**  Who  were  your  other  companions  ?"  asked  Augustus. 

**  Only  Harry  Cook ,  *  and  a  very  singular  woman  —  " 

Here  Ned's  narrative  was  interrupted  by  a  dark  defile  through  a 
wood ,  allowing  room  for  only  one  horseman  at  a  time.  They  con- 
tlnued  this  gloomy  path  for  sevcral  minutes ,  uutil  at  length  it 

"  A  noted  liigUwaymdn. 
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broaght  them  to  the  brìnk  of  a  large  dell ,  overgrown  with  bushes, 
and  spreading  around  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rude  semìcircle. 
Here  the  robbers  dismouoted ,  and  led  their  reekÌDg  horses  down 
the  descent.  Long  Ned ,  who  went  first ,  paused  at  a  cluster  of 
bushes ,  vbich  seemed  so  thick  as  to  defy  intnision ,  but  which 
yielding,  od  either  side,  to  the  experienced  band  of  the  robber, 
preseoted  what  appeared  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  A  few  steps  aloog 
ihepassage  of  this  gulf  brought  them  to  a  door ,  which ,  even  seen 
by  torch^iight,  would  bave  appeared  so  exactly  similar  in  colour 
aòd  material  to  the  rude  walls  on  either  side ,  as  .to  bave  dcceived 
tny  nnsuspectiDg  eye,  and  which,  in  the  customary  darkness 
broodÌDg  over  it,  might  bave  remained  for  centuries  undiscoyered. 
Toaching  a  secret  latch ,  the  door  opened ,  and  the  robbers  were  in 
the  secare  precincts  of  the  *^Red  Cave!  "  It  may  he  remembered 
tlutamong  the  early  studies  of  our  exemplary  hero,  the  memoirs  of 
Bichard  Turpin  bad  formed  a  conspìcuous  portion  ;  and  it  may 
also  be  remembered  that ,  in  the  mìscellaneous  adventures  of  that 
gentleman ,  nothing  bad  more  dclighted  the  juvenile  imagination  of 
the  student  than  the  description  of  the  forest  cave  in  which  the 
gallant  Tarpin  bad  bcen  accustomed  to  conceal  himself,  bis  friend, 
hìs  borse, 

"And  that  sireet  saint  vho  lay  by  Turpin^s  side^" 

or,  to  speak  more  domesticaliy ,  the  respectable  Mrs.  Turpin.  So 
strong  a  hold ,  indeed ,  bad  that  early  rcminiscence  fixed  upon  our 
hero's  mind ,  that,  no  sooner  bad  he  risen  to  eminence  amonghis 
fiìends,  than  he  had  put  the  project  of  bis  childhood  into  execu- 
tion.  He  had  selected  for  the  scene  of  bis  ingenuity  an  admirable 
spot.  In  a  thinly-peopled  country ,  surrounded  by  commons  and 
woods ,  and  yet  (as  Mr.  Robins  would  say ,  if  he  had  to  dispose 
of  it  by  auction)  ^'witbin  an  easy  ride"  of  populous  and  well- 
frequented  roads ,  it  possessed  ali  tho  advaDtages  of  secrecy  for 
itself ,  and  convenience  for  depredation.  Yery  few  of  the  gang, 
and  those  only  who  had  been  employed  in  its  construction ,  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  this  cavern  ;  and  às  our  adven- 
turers  rarely  vìsitedit,  and  only  on  occasions  of  urgent  want  or 
secure  concealment,  it  had  continued  for  more  than  two  years  un- 
discovered  and  unsuspected. 
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The  cayera,  originally  hoUowed  by  nature,  owetd  bat  KtUe  to  the 
decorations  of  art;  nevertheless ,  the  roughness  of  the  wallsiras 
concealed  by  a  rode  bnt  comfortabla  arras  of  matting:  foororfire 
of  such  seats  as  the  robbers  themseWes  could  constmct  were 
drawn  around  a  small  but  bright  wood  fire ,  which ,  as  tbere  vu  no 
chimney,  spread  a  thin  volarne  of  smoke  over  the  apartmeot.  The 
height  of  the  cave,  added  to  the  UQiversal  reconciler  —  eostom— 
prevented,  however,  this  evil  from  being  serioasly  nnpletsaot; 
and ,  iodeed ,  like  the  tenants  of  an  Irish  cabìn ,  perhaps  (he  in- 
mates  attached  a  degree  of  comfort  to  a  circumstance  wfakh  wu 
conpled  with  their  dearest  household  assocìations.  A  table,  fonned 
of  a  board  coarsely  planed ,  and  snpported  by  four  legs  of  imgalar 
size ,  made  eqaal  by  the  introduction  of  blocks  or  wedges  betwwn 
the  legs  and  the  floor ,  stood  warming  ìts  nncouth  self  by  the  fire. 
Àt  one  corner ,  a  covered  cart  made  a  conspicuoos  article  of  forni- 
ture ,  no  doubt  useful  either  in  conveying  plunder  or  provisioas; 
beside  the  wheels  were  carelessly  thrown  two  or  three  coarse  tu* 
penter's  tools,  and  the  more  warlike  Utilities  of  a  blnndeibnss,  t 
rifle,  and  two  broad-swords.  In  the  other  corner  was  an  open  cup- 
board,  containing  rows  of  pewterplatters,  mugs,  <&c.  OpposilA 
the  fire-place ,  which  was  to  the  left  of  the  entrance ,  an  eicavatioo 
had  been  tumed  into  a  dormitory;  and  fronting  the  entrance  was  a 
pairofbroad,  strong,  woodensteps,  ascendìog  to  a  large  hollow 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  the  entrance  to  ib® 
stables  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  owners  released  the  reins  of  the 
horses,  the  docile  animals  proceeded  one  byone  leìsurelyapth^ 
steps,  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds  educated  at  the  public  semi- 
nary  of  Astley's ,  and  disappeared  within  the  aperture. 

These  steps ,  when  drawn  up  —  which ,  however,  from  their  ex- 
treme  clumsiness ,  required  the  united  strength  of  two  ordinari 
men ,  and  was  not  that  instantaneous  work  which  it  shonld  bave 
been ,  —  made  the  place  above  a  tolerably  strong  hold ,  for  the  walI 
was  perfeclly  perpendicular  and  level,  and  it  was  only  byplaelng 
bis  hands  upon  the  ledge ,  and  so  lifting  himself  gymnastically  op' 
ward,  that  an  active  assailant  could  bave  reached  the  eminence;  > 
work  which  defcnders  equally  active ,  it  may  easily  be  supposedf 
would  not  be  likely  to  allow. 
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This  upper  cave  —  for  our  robbers  paid  more  attenlion  to'  their 
horses  thao  tbemsdves,  as  the  nobler  animals  of  the  two  species  — 
iras  evideDtly  fitted  up  with  some  labour.  The  stalls  were  rudely 
dÌYided ,  the  lltter  of  dry  fem  was  cleao ,  troughs  were  filled  with 
oats ,  and  a  large  tub  had  been  supplied  from  a  pond  at  a  little 
distance.  A  cart-hamess ,  and  some  old  waggoners'  frocks ,  were 
fixed  OD  pegs  to  the  wall.  While  at  the  far  end  of  these  singular 
stables  was  a  door  strongly  barred ,  and  only  just  large  enongh  to^ 
admit  the  body  of  a  man .  The  confederates  had  made  it  an  express 
law  never  to  enter  their  domain  by  this  door,  or  to  use  it,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  escape,  shouid  the  cave  ever  he  attacked;  in 
which  case,  while  one  or  two  defended  the  entrance  from  the  inner 
care,  another  mìght  nnbar  the  door,  and  as  it  opened  upon  the 
tidckest  part  of  the  wood ,  through  wl^ich  with  great  ingenuity  a 
labyrìnthine  '  path  had  been  cut ,  not  easily  tracked  by  ignorant 
parsaers ,  these  precantions  of  the  highwaymen  had  provided  à 
fair  hope  of  at  least  a  temporary  escape  from  any  inyading 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Red  Cave;  and  it 
will  be  conceded  that  at  least  some  skill  had  been  shewn  in  the 
choice  of  the  spot,  if  theré  were  a  lack  of  taste  in  its  adomments. 

While  the  horses  were  performing  their  nightly  ascent,  our 
three  heroes ,  alter  securing  the  door ,  made  at  once  to  the  fire. 
Ànd  there ,  0  reader  !  they  were  greetcd  in  welcome  by  one ,  —  an 
old  and  revered  aqquaintance  of  thine,  —  whom  in  such  a  scene  it 
will  eqnaliy  astound  and  wound  thee  to  re-behold. 

Know ,  then ,  —  but  first  we  will  describe  to  thee  the  occupa- 
tion  and  the  garb  of  the  august  personage  to  whom  we  allude. 
Bending  over  a  large  gridiron ,  daintily  bespread  with  steaks  of  the 
fatted  rump ,  the  INDIVIBUAL  stood  ;  —  with  bis  right  arm  bared 
abovethe  elbow,  and  bis  right  band  grasping  that  mimic  trident 
known  unto  gastronomers  by  the  monosyllable  **fork/'  His 
wigless  head  was  adomed  with  a  cotton  nightcap.  His  upper  vest- 
ment  was  discarded ,  and  a  whitish  apron  flowed  gracefully  down 
his  middle  man.  His  stockings  were  ungartered ,  and  pcrmltted 
between  the  knee  and  the  calf  interesting  glances  of  the  rude 
carnai.    One  list  shoe  and  oneofleathem  manufacture  casedhis 
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ampie  feet.  Enterprise ,  or  the  noble  glow  of  bis  present  culioarf 
profession ,  spread  a  yet  rosier  b^sh  over  a  countenance  earìj 
tinged  by  gcunerous  libations ,  and  front  beneath  tbe  curtain  of  liìs 
pallid  eyelasbes  bis  large  and  rotand  òrbs  gleamed  dazzlingly  on 
the  newcomers.  Such,  Oreader!  was  tbe  aspect  and  tbe  occnpa- 
tion  of  the  venerable  man  whom  we  haye  long  since  taught  thee  io 
admire  ;  —  such  —  alas  for  the  mutabilìties  of  earth  !  —  was  —  a 
^new  chapter  only  can  contain  the  name. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Caliban.    "Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heavenl** 

Tempett 

Peter  Mac  Grawler 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.    ' 

"  6o(1  bleiB  onr  King  and  Parlìament, 
And  send  lie  may  make  snch  knaves  repenti** 

Loyal  Songs  againtt  the  Rump  Parliamtnt. 

"Ho,  treachery!  my  guarda,  my  cimeter ! '*  —  Byron. 

When  the  irreverent  Mr.  Pepper  had  warmed  bis  bands  suf- 
ficicQtly  to  he  able  to  transfer  them  from  the  fire ,  he  lifted  tbe  rìght 
palm ,  and ,  mih  an  ìndecent  jocularìty  of  spirits ,  accosted  the 
ci-devant  omament  of  '^The  Asìnaeum"  mih  a  sounding  slap 
on  bis  back  —  or  some  such  part  of  bis  conformation. 

"Ah,  old  boy!"  said  he,  *'is  this  the  way  you  keep  house 
for  US?  A  fire  not  large  enough  to  roast  a  nìt,  and  a  supper  too 
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tten  him  beforehand  !  But  how  the  deuce  should  you 
x>  proyender  for  gentlemea?  You  thought  you  were  io 
ru  be  boond  !"  * 

ps  he  did ,   when  he  looked  upon  you ,   Ned  T"   said 
,  gravely  :  *'  't  is  but  rarely  out  of  Scotlaod  that  a  mau 
)ìg  a  rogue  in  so  little  a  compass  !  " 
e  Grawler ,  iato  vfhose  eyes  the  palmistry  of  Long  Ned 
t  tears  of  sincere  feeling,  and  who  had  hitherto  beeu 
i  afflictcd  part,  now  grumbled  fortb,  — 
aay  say  what  you  please ,  Mr.  Pepper ,  but  it  is  not  often 
try  that  meo  of  genius  are  seen  performing  the  part  of 
bers  !  " 
quoth  TomliosoD,  **they  are  performiag  the  more  prò- 
of robbers to cooks,  eh l" 

nee,  you're  out,"  cried  Long  Ned  ;  **for  in  that  country, 
ther  no  robbers,  because  there  is  nothing  to  rob  ;  Or  the 
;  are  ali  robbers ,  >n^ho  bave  plundered  one  another ,  and 
withthebooty!" 

he  de'il  catch  thee  !  "  said  Mac  Grawler ,  stung  to  the 
or,  like  ali  Scots,  he  was  a  patriot;  much  ón  the  same 
$  a  woman  who  has  the  worst  children  makes  the  best 

ie'il!"  said  Ned,  mimickiog  the  ** Silver  sound,"  as 
•tt  has  been  pleased  facetiously  to  cali  the  ''mountain 
-  the  Scots  in  general  seem  to  think  it  is  silv^,  they 
arefully.  "The  de'il  —  Mac  Dei! ,.  you  mean,  —  sure 
lan  must  bave  been  a  Scotchman  !  " 
;e  grinned  in  spite  ;  but  remembering  the  patience  of 
^hen  a  slave,  and  mindful  also  of  the  strong  arm  of 
he  curbed  bis  temper,  and  tumed  the  beefsteaks  with 

,  Ned,"  said  Augustus ,  throwing  himself  into  a chair 
rew  ta  the  fire ,  while  he  gently  patted  the  huge  limbs  of 
r ,  as  if  to  admonish  bim  that  they  were  n#t  so  trans- 
lass  —  *'let  US  look  at  the  Ore;  and,  bytheby,  itis 
9  see  to  the  horses." 
ic  on  it! "  crled  Ned,  ''it  is  always  my  toro,  I  tfajiik. 
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Holla ,  you  Scot  of  the  pot  !  can't  you  proTe  that  I  groomed  the 
beasts  last?  TU  give  you  a  crowir  to  do  it." 

The  vf'ìse  Mac  Grawler  pricked  np  his  ears.' 

'*  A  crowD  !  "  said  he ,  —  ** a  crown  !  do  you  mean  to  insnlt 
me,  Mr.  Pepper?  But  to  be  sure,  you  did  see  to  thehones 
last,  and  thìs  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Tomlinson ,  must remember 
it  too." 

*  *  How ,  I  !  "  cried  Augustus  ;  *  *  you  are  mistaken ,  and  m 
give  you  half  a  guinea  to  prove  it." 

Mac  Grawler  opened  bis  eyes  larger  and  larger ,  as  you  may  see 
a  small  circle  in  the  water  widen  into  enormity. 

**Half  a  guinea!"  said  he;  '*nay,  nay,  you  joke:  fm  net 
mercenary,  —  you  think  lam!  Pooh,  pooh!  you  are  mistakes; 
l'ma  man  who  means  weel,  a  man  of  veracity,  and  wiU  ^eik 
the  truth  in  spite  of  ali  the  half  guineas  in  the  world.  But  certainlf, 
now  I  begin  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Tomlinson  did  see  to  the  creitoies 
last,  —  and,  Mr.  Pepper,  it  is  your  turn." 

**  A  very  Daniel  !  "  said  Tomlinson ,  chuckling  in  his  usnildiy 
manuer.     **Ned,  don't  you  bear  the  horsesneigh?" 

*'0h,  hangthe  horses!"  said  the  volatile  Pepper ,  forgetting 
e  very  thing  else ,  as  he  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  aodfelt 
the  gains  of  the  night  ;  **  let  us  first  look  to  our  winuings  !  " 

So  saying,  he  marchcd  towards  the  table,  and  emptied  bis 
pockets  thereon  :  Tomlinson,  nothing  loalh,  followed  the  exampie* 
Heavcn9!  what  exclamations  of  delight  issued  from  the  scoafidrers 
lips ,  as ,  one  by  one ,  they  inspected  their  new  acquisitioos. 

**Here*s  a  magnificcnt  creature!"  cried  Ned,  handling  ihal 
superb  watch  studded  with  jewels  which  the  poor  earl  had  oncebe* 
foro  unavailingly  redeemed  :  "arepeater,  byJove!" 

**  I  hope  not ,"  said  the  phlegmatic  Augustus  ;  ^'repeaters  ^ 
not  teli  well  for  your  conversation ,  Ned  !  But ,  powcrs  that  be 
look  at  this  ring,  —  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  !  " 

*'  Oh ,  the  sparklcr  !  it  makes  one's  mouth  water  as  much  as  it- 
self.  'Sdcath,  here's  a  precious  box  for  a  sneezer!  —  a  pictori 
inside ,  and  rubies  outside.  The  old  fellow  had  excellent  taste 
it  would  charm  bim  to  see  how  pleased  we  are  with  his  choice  o 
jewellery  !  " 
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**TaIking  of  jewellery,"  said  Tomlinson ,  **I  hadalmostfor^ 
;otten  the  morocco  case  ;  between  you  and  me ,  I  imagine  v/e  bave 
i  prìze  tbere  :  it  looks  like  a  jewei  casket  !  " 

So  saying,  tbe  robber  opeoed  that  case  wbich  on  manj  a  gala 
day  had  lent  lastre  to  the  polisbed  person  of  Mauleverer.  O 
reader,  the  burst of  rapture  that  eosued!  imagine  it!  we  canDot 
eipress  it  !  Like  the  Grecian  painter ,  we  drop  a  veil  over  emotions 
loo  deep  for  words. 

*'Bat  bere ,"  said  Pepper ,  wheo  they  bad  almost  eihaasted 
their  transports  at  sight  of  the  diamouds,  **here's  the  purse  — 
fifty  goineas!  Aod  what's  this?  notes,  by  Jupiter!  We  must 
diange  them  to-morrow,  before  they  arestopped.  Curse  those 
fiflows!  they  are  always  imitating  ns;  we  stop  their  money,  and 
tkey  don't  lose  a  moment  in  stopping  it  too.  Three  hundred 
jpoonds!  Captain,  whatsayyoutoourluck?" 

dilTord  had  sat  gloomily  lookìng  on ,  during  the  operations  of 
tberobbers;  henow,  assuming  a  correspondent  cheerfulness  of 
naoner,  made  a  suitable  reply ,  and  after  some  general  conversa- 
tioD,  the  work  of  division  took  place. 

^We  are  the  best  arithmeticians  in  the  world  !  "  saidAugus- 
tus,  as  he  pouched  bisshare:  **addition,  subtraction,  division, 
teductìon ,  —  we  bave  them  ali  as  pat  as  '  the  Tutor's  Àssistant  ;  ' 
aod,  what  is  better,  we  make  them  ali  applicable  to  the  Rule 
9f  Three." 

'*  Yoa  bave  left  out  multiplication  !  "  said  ClifTord ,  smillng. 

"Ah!  because  thatworks  differently;  the  other rules apply  to 
the  8pecÌ€HS  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  for  multiplication ,  we  mul- 
tiply ,  I  fear ,  no  species  but  our  own  !  " 

**  Fie,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Mac  Grawler ,  austerely ,  —  for  tbere 
is  a  wonderful  decorum  in  your  true  Scotsmen.  Actions  are 
trifles  ;  notbing  can  he  cleaner  than  their  words! 

** Oh ,  you  thrust  in  y o u r  wisdom ,  do  you? "  said  Ned.  "  I 
■oppose  you  want  your  part  of  the  booty  !  " 

'*  Part  !  "  said  the  subtilisiog  Tomlinson.  *  *  He  has  nine  times 
«  many  parts  as  we  bave  already.  Is  he  not  a  critic ,  and  has  he 
Dot  the  parts  of  spcech  at  bis  fingers'  end? 
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**NoDsense!"  said  MacGrawler,  iDslinctiyely  holding oot bis 
hands ,  with  the  fork  dropping  betweeo  the  stretched  fiogers  of 
the  right  palm. 

** Nonsenso  yourself,"  cried  Ned;  "you  have  a  share  In 
what  you  never  took  !  A  pretty  fellov,  truly  !  Mind  your  business, 
Mr.  Scoi ,  and  fork  nothing  but  the  beefsteaks  !  " 

With  this  Ned  turned  to  the  stables ,  and  soon  disappeared 
among  the  horses  ;  but  Clifford ,  eyeing  the  disappointed  and 
eager  face  of  the  culinary  sage ,  took  ten  guineas  from  his  ovQ 
share ,  and  pushed  them  towards  his  quondam  tutor. 

*<There!"  saidhe,  emphatically. 

**Nay,  nay,"  grunted  Mac  Grawler;  **I  don*t  want  the 
money,  —  it  is  my  vraj  to  scom  such  dross!"  So  saying,  be 
pocketed  the  coins,  and  turned,  mutterìng  to  himself,  to  ibe 
renerai  of  his  festive  preparations. 

Meanwhile  a  >n^bispered  conversation  took  place  between  Aih 
gustus  and  the  captain ,  and  continued  till  Ned  retumed. 

"AnA  the  night's  viands  smoked  along  the  board!** 

Souis  of  Don  Raphael  and  Ambrose  Lamela,  ivhat  a  channing 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  rogue  for  a  little' lime  !  How  merry  men  are  vheo 
they  bave  cheated  their  brethren  !  Your  innocent  milksops  ncrcr 
made  so  jolly  a  supper  as  did  our  heroes  of  the  way.  Clifford, 
perhaps,  acted  a  part,  but  the  hilarity  of  his  comrades  was  on- 
feigned.  It  was  a  delicious  contrast,  —  the  boisterous  **ha,  ha!" 
of  Long  Ned,  and  the  secret,  dry,  calculating  chuckle  of  Augos^ 
tus  Tomlioson.  It  was  Rabelais  against  Voltaire.  They  united 
only  in  the  objects  of  their  jests ,  and  foremost  of  those  objects 
(wisdom  is  ever  the  butt  of  the  frivolous  I)  was  the  great  Peter  Mac 
Grawler. 

The  graceless  dogs  were  especially  merry  upon  the  subjectof 
the  sagc's  former  occupation. 

**Come,  Mac,  you  carve  this  ham,"  said  Ned;  ** you  bave 
had  practicc  in  cutting  up." 

The  learncd  man  whose  name  was  thus  disrespectfully  abbre- 
yiated  proceeded  to  perform  what  he  was  bid.  He  was  aboat  to 
sit  down  for  that  purpose ,  when  Tomlinson  slyly  subtracted  bis 
chair ,  —  the  sage  fell. 
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"No  jests  at  Mac  Gra^vler/'  said  the  malicious  Augustus; 
"^hatever  be  his  faults  as  a  critic,  ^u  see  that  he  is  ^ell 
grouDded,  aod  he  gets  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject.  — 
Mae ,  suppose  your  next  work  be  entitled ,  a  X  a  i  1  of  Woe  l  " 

Men  who  bave  great  minds  are  rarely  fleiible;  they  do  Dot  take 
a  jest  readìly  ;  so  ìt  was  with  Mac  Grawler.  He  rose  in  a  violent 
rage  ;  and  had  the  robbers  beco  more  penetrating  ihan  they  con- 
deseended  to  be ,  they  mìght  bave  notìced  something  dangerous  in 
ki8  eye.  As  it  was ,  Clifford ,  who  had  often  before  been  the  pro- 
tector  of  his  tutor,  interposed  in  his  behalf ,  drew  the  sage  a  seat 
near  to  himself ,  and  fiiled  his  piate  for  bim.  Il  was  interesting  to 
see  this  deference  from  Power  to  Leaming!  It  was  Alexander 
domg  homage  to  Aristotle  ! 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  regret ,"  cried  Ned ,  with  his  mouth 
fall,  '*about  the  old  lord,  — it  was  a  thousaod  pities  we  did  not 
make  him  dance  !  I  remember  the  day ,  captain ,  whcn  you  would 
bave  insisted  on  it.  What  a  merry  fello w  you  were  once  !  Do  you 
recoUect,  one  b.right  moonlight  night,  just  lìke  the  present,  for 
ìnstance,  when  we  were  doing  dut^nearStaioes,  bowyouswore 
every  person  we  stopped ,  above  fifly  years  old ,  should  dance  a 
ninaet  with  you?" 

"Ay!"  added  Augustus,  "and  the  first  was  a  bishop  in  a 
vhite  wig.  Faith,  bow  stìffly  his  lordship  jiggedit!  And  how 
gravely  Lovett  bowed  to  bim ,  with  his  hat  off,  when  it  was  ali 
over,  and  retumed  him  bis  watch  and  ten  guineas,  —  it  was 
voFth  the  sacrifice  !  " 

"And  the  next  was  an  old  maid  of  quàlity,"  said  Ned,  "as 
lean  as  a  lawyer.    Don't  you  remember  how  she  curvetted ?  " 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Tomlinson;  "and  you  very  wittily  called 
hcrahop-pole!" 

"How  delighted  she  was  with  the  captain's  suavity  !  TVben  he 
gave  ber  back  ber  earrìngs  and  aigrette,  sbe  bade  bim  with  a 
tender  sigh  keep  them  for  ber  sake ,  —  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"And  the  third  was  a  beau!"  cried  Augustus;  "and  Lovett 
surrendered  bis  right  of  partnership  to  me.  Do  you  recollect  how 
I  danced  his  beauship  into  the  ditch?  —  Ah  !  we  were  mad  fellows 
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then;  but  we  get  sated  —  blasé,  as  the  French  saj  —  as 

growolder!"  ♦ 

**  We  look  only  to  the  maio  chance  now  /'  said  Ned. 

**  Avance    supersedes   enterprìse/'   added   the   sententioos 
Àugustus. 

'*And  our  captain  takes  to  vine  withanAafterthe  v/''  con- 
tinued  the  metaphorìcal  Ned. 

*'Come,  we  are  melancholy ,"  said  Tomlinson,  tossÌDg  offa 
bumper.  **MethiiikswearereallygrowÌDgold:  we  shall  repefit 
soon ,  and  the  next  step  wUl  be  —  hanging  !  '' 

«'Tore  Gad!'*  said  Ned,  helping  himself,  *<don'tbeso 
croakiog.  There  are  two  classes  of  maligned  gentry ,  who  sboold 
always  be  particular  to  avoid  cartaio  colours  in  dressiog:  I  bate 
to  see  a  trae  boy  in  black,  or  a  devil  in  blue.  But  here's  mylast 
glass  to -night!  I  am  confoundedly  sleepy,  and  we  riseearlyto- 
inorrow." 

*'Right,  Ned,"  said  Tomlinson  ;  **give  us  asongbeforeyoQ 
retire,  and  let  it  be  that  one  which Loyett composed  thelasttìme 
we  were  bere/' 

Ned ,  always  pleased  with  an  epportunity  of  displayiug  himself, 
cleared  bis  voice  and  complied. 

A  DITTY  FUOM  SHERWOOD. 

1. 

"  Laugk  vitti  ng  at  the  prince  ajul  the  palace, 

In  the  'vrild  >rood-life  there  is  better  cheer* 
Woald  yon  hoard  yoar  mirth  from  your  neighbonr'g  malice, 

Gather  it  up  in  our  garners  here. 
Some  kings  their  wealth  from  their  subjects  wring, 

While  hy  their  foes  they  the  poorer  wax; 
Free  go  the  men  of  the  vise  wood-king. 

And  it  is  only  our  foes  we  tax. 
Leave  the  cheats  of  trade  to  the  shre^ed  gude-wife  t 

Let  the  old  be  knaves  at  ease; 
A\ray  -with  the  tide  of  that  dashing  life 

Which  ig  ttirred  by  a  Constant  breeze  ! 

% 

Langh  wlth  ns  when  yon  bear  deceiving 

And  Bolemn  rogues  teli  you  what  knaveg  \vt  be; 

Commerce  and  law  bave  a  method  of  thievinff 
Worge  than  a  stand  at  the  ootlaM  *g  tree. 
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Say,  Il  ìli  the  maiilen  we  love  despise 

Gallantg  at  least  to  each  other  truci 
I  grant  that  we  trample  on  legai  tìes, 

Bat  I  bave  heard  that  Loye  icorns  them  too. 
Conrage,  then ,  —  courage ,  ye  jolly  boys, 

Whom  the  fool  with  the  knavUh  rates: 
Oh!  who  that  is  loved  by  the  world  enjoyg 

Half  as  mnch  as  the  man  it  hates  1  " 

rairissimo,  Ned!"  cried  Tomlinson,  rapping  the  table; 
ssimo!  your  voice  is  superb  to- night,  and  your  song 
bla.    Really,  Lovett,  ìt  does  yonr  poetical  genius  grcat 

qaite  philosophical ,  upon  my  honour/' 
!raTÌssimo  I  "  said  Mac  Grawler,  nodding  bis  head  awfully. 
Pepper's  voice  is  as  sweet  as  a  bagpìpe  !  —  Ah  !  such  a 
rould  bave  been  invaluable  to  ^Tbe  Asin»um,'  Vfhen  I  had 
lour  to  —  " 

te  Yicar  of  Bray  to  that  establishment,"  interrapted 
ison«  '*Pray,  MacGrawler,  why  do  they  cali  Edinburgh 
3dem  Athens?'* 

tecause  of  the  learned  and  great  men  it  produces,"  returned 
rawler,  with  conscious  pride. 

^oob!  pooh!  —  you  are  thinking  of  ancien t  Athens. 
:ity  is  called  the  modem  Athens,  because  you  are  ali  so 
3  modem  Athenians ,  —  the  d  —  est  scoundrels  imaginable, 
travellers  belie  them."  * 

(ay ,"  interrapted  Ned ,  who  was  softened  by  the  applause 

crìtic,  **Mac  is  a  good  fellow,  spare  him.  Gentlemen, 
lealth.  I  am  going  to  bed ,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not  tarry 
ehind  me." 

Trust  US  for  that,"  answered  Tomlinson;  ** the  captain  and 
consult  on  the  business  of  the  morrow ,  and  joìn  you  in  the 
ing  of  a  bedpost ,  as  it  has  been  shrewdly  expressed." 
d  yawned  bis  last  **good  night,"  and  disappeared  wilhin 
rmitory.  Mac  Grawler  yawning  also,  but  with  a  graver  yawn, 
lame  bis  wisdom ,  betook  himself  to  the  duty  of  removing 
tpper  paraphernalia  :  after  bustling  soberly  about  for  some 
es ,  he  let  down  a  press-bed  in  the  corner  of  the  cave  (for  he 
)t  sleep  in  the  robbers'  apartment) ,  and  undressing  bimself, 
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sooD  appeared  borìed  in  the  bosom  of  Morpheus.    Bat  the  due/ 
and  TomiìnsoD ,  drawing  thcir  seats  nearer  to  the  dying  embeis, 
defied  the  slothful  god ,  and  eotered  with  lov  tones  into  a  dose 
and  aniious  commune. 

*'So  tben,"  said  Angnstns,  *'now  that  you  bave  realised 
snfficicnt  funds  for  your  purpose,  you  vili  really  desertns,— 
bave  you  veli  veighed  tbe  pros  aod  cons?  Remember,  thit 
nothìng  ìs  so  dangerous  to  our  state  as  reform  ;  the  moment  a  man 
grò  WS  bonest,  the  gangforsakebim;  tbe  magistrate  misses  bisfee; 
tbe  informer  peacbes  ;  and  tbe  recusant  hangs." 

**  I  bave  well  weìg^ed  ali  thìs  /'  answered  Clifford ,  "  and  Iure 
decided  on  my  course.  I  bave  only  tarrìed  tilt  my  means  conid 
assist  my  will.  Wìtb  my  sbare  of  our  present  and  late  bootfi 
I  sball  betake  myself  to  the  Continent.  Prussia  gives  easy  tnst) 
and  ready  promotion ,  to  ali  wbo  will  enlist  in  ber  senice.  W 
this  language ,  my  dear  friend ,  seems  strange  from  your  lipsw  • 
Surely  you  will  join  me  in  my  separatìon  from  tbe  corps? 
Wbat  !  you  shake  your  head  !  Are  you  noi  tbe  same  TomlinsoD 
wbo  at  Bath  agreed  with  me  that  we  were  in  danger  from  the 
emy  of  our  comrades,  and  that  retreat  had  become  necessaiy 
tu  our  safety?  Nay,  was  not  this  your  main  argumeot  for  oor 
matrimoniai  expcdilioD?" 

**Why,  look  you,  dcar  Lovctt,"  said  Augustus ,  "weareall 
blocks  of  matter,  formed  from  tbe  atoms  of  custom;  —  in  other 
words ,  we  are  a  mcchanism ,  to  which  habit  is  tbe  spriog.    What 
couid  I  do  in  an  honest  career?    I  am  many  years  older  than  yoU' 
I  bave  livcd  as  a  rogne  till  I  bave  no  olhcr  nature  than  rogaerr.» 
I  doubt  if  I  shoald  not  be  a  coward  wcrc  I  to  turn  soldier.    I  am 
sure  I  should  be  the  most  consummate  of  rascals  were  I  to  affect 
to  be  honest.    No  :  I  mistook  myself  wben  l  talked  of  separatioo* 
I  must  e*en  jog  on  with  my  old  comrades ,  and  in  my  old  waySt 
till  I  jog  iato  the  noose  bempen  —  or,  melancboly  altemativef 
the  noose  matrimoniai  !  " 

**This  is  mere  folly,"  said  Clifford,  from whose nervons and 
masculine  miod  babits  were  easily  sbaken.  '*  We  bave  not  for  so 
many  years  discarded  ali  the  servile  laws  of  others,  to  be  the  abject 
slayes  of  our  own  wealtncsses.    Come,  my  dear  fellow,  rouse 
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jourseir.  God  knows,  were  I  to  succumb  to  the  feebleoess  of  my 
ownheart,  I  shoald  be  lost  ÌDdeed.  Aodperhaps,  wrestlelever 
80  stoutly,  I  do  Dot  wrestle  away  that  whìch  cliogs  within  me, 
and  will  kiU  me,  though  by  inches.  But  let  us  not  be  craveos, 
and  suffer  fate  to  drown  us  rather  thao  svim.  Io  a  word ,  fly  with 
me  ere  it  be  too  late.  A  smuggler's  vessel  waits  me  off  the  coast 
of Dorset  :  in  three  days  from  this  I  sail.  Bs  my  companion.  We 
CSD  both  rein  a  fiery  borse ,  aod  wield  a  good  sword.  As  long  as 
men  make  war  one  against  another,  those  accomplishmcnts  will 
pierent  their  owner  from  starving,  or — " 

^'If  employed  in  the  field,  not  the  road/'  interrupted  Tom- 
Inson,  with  a  smile,  —  '*from  hanging.  Bnt  it  cannot  be!  I 
vish  yoa  ali  joy  —  ali  success  in  your  career  :  you  are  young,  bold, 
md  able  ;  and  you  always  had  a  loftier  spirit  than  I  bave  !  Knave 
lam ,  and  knave  I  must  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  !  " 

'*As  you  will,"  said  Clifford,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many 
vords,  but  he  spoke  with  reluctance:  *4f  so,  I  must  seek  my 
fortune  alonm" 

**  When  m  you  leave  us  ?  "  asked  Tomlioson. 

**  To  -  morrò w,  before  noon.  I  sball  visit  London  for  a  few 
honrs ,  and  then  start  at  once  for  the  coast  !  " 

"London!"  erclaimed  Tomlìnson ;  **what,  the  very  den  oi 
danger?  —  Pooh!  you  do  not  know  what  you  say:  or,  do  you 
think  it  Glial  to  caress  Hother  Lobkins  before  you  depart?" 

'*Not  that,"  answered  Clifford.  *'I  bave  already  ascertaìned 
that  she  !s  above  the  reaeh  of  ali  want;  and  ber  days ,  poor  soul  ! 
cannot,  I  fear,  be  many.  Inallprobability,  she  would  scarcely 
recognise  me;  for  ber  habits  cannot  much  bave  improved  ber 
memory.  Would  I  could  say  as  much  for  ber  neighbours  !  Were 
I  to  be  seen  in  the  purlieus  of  low  thievery ,  you  know ,  as  well  as 
I  do ,  that  some  stealer  of  kcrchiefs  would  turn  informer  against 
the  notorious  Captain  Lovett." 

**  What,  then,  takes  you  to  town?  Ah  !  —  you  turn  away  your 
foce.  —  I  guess  !  Wcll ,  Love  has  ruined  many  a  hero  before  ; 
may  you  not  be  the  worse  for  bis  godship  !  " 

Clifford  did  notanswer,  and  the  conversation  made  a  sndden 
and  long  pause;  Tomlinson  broke  it. 

Paul  Clifford,  21 
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**I)o  you  know,  Loyett/'  said  he,  ''thongh  I  have  as  litUe 
heart  as  most  men ,  yet  I  feel  for  you  more  than  1  conld  have 
thought  it  possible.  I  would  fain  join  you  ;  there  ìs  devilish  good 
tobacco  in  GermaDy,  I  believe;  aod,  after  ali,  there  ìs  Dot  so 
much  difference  between  the  life  of  a  thief  and  of  a  soldier!" 

*  *  Do  profit  by  so  sensible  a  remark ,"  said  Cliifford.  **  Befleef 
how  ccrtaio  of  destructìon  is  the  path  yoa  now  tread  :  the  gaHows 
and  the  hulks  are  the  only  goals  !  " 

*^The  prospects  are  not  pleasing,  I  allow,"  said  ToidIìdsod; 
**nor  is  it  desirable  to  he  preserved  for  another  century  io  tbe 
immortality  of  a  glass  case  ia  Sargeons'  Hall ,  grinnÌDg  from  eir 
to  ear,  as  if  one  had  made  the  merriest  finale  imaginable.  —  Welll 
I  will  sleep  on  it,  and  you  shall  have  my  answer  to-morrow;  — 
butpoorNed?" 

"Would he  not  join  us? '' 

"Certainly  not:  bis  neck  is  made  for  a  rope,  aod  kift 
mind  for  the  Old  Bailey.  There  is  no  hope  for  hiìin  ;  yet  he  is 
an  excellent  fellow.  We  must  not  even  teli  him  of  our  medltated 
desertion." 

"By  no  means.  I  shall  leave  a  letter  to  our  London  chief:  it 
will  expiain  ali.  And  now  to  bed  ;  — - 1  look  to  your  companionshìp 
as  settled." 

*  *  Humph  !  *'  said  Augustus  1  omlinson  • 

So  ended  the  conference  of  the  robbers.  About  an  hour  after 
it  had  ceased,  and  when  no  sound  save  the  heavy  breath  of  Long 
Ned  broke  the  stiilncss  of  the  night,  the  inteUigent  conntenance 
of  Peter  Mac  Grawler  siowly  elevated  itself  from  the  lonely  piUoir 
on  which  it  had  reclined. 

By  degrees  the  back  of  the  sago  stifiened  into  perpendicularìty, 
and  he  sat  for  a  few  moments  ercet  on  bis  seat  of  honcur,  apparenti] 
in  listening  deliberation.  Salisfied  with  the  deep  silence  that,  sssi 
the  solitary  interniption  we  bave  speeified,  reigned  around,  th< 
Icarned  disciple  of  Vatel  rose  gently  from  the  bed,  —  hurried  on  hi 
clolhes,  —  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  —  unbarred  it  with  a  noiseks 
hand,  —  and  vanished.  Sweet  reader  !  while  thon  art  wondeiiDi 
at  bis  absence,  suppose  we  account  for  his  appearance. 
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One  eveDiog,  Clifford  aod  bis  companion  Augustus  had  been 
enjoying  the  rational  amusemeot  of  Ranelagh,  and  were  just 
leavìng  that  celebrated  place  when  they  were  arrested  by  a  crowd  at 
the  entrance.  That  crowd  was  assemblcd  round  a  pickpocket;  and 
thatpickpocket  —  0  virine  !  —  O  wisdom!  —  O  Àsinaeum  !  —  was 
Peter  Mac  Grawler  !  We  haye  before  said  that  Clifford  was  pos- 
sessed  of  a  good  mìen  and  au  imposing  manner ,  and  these  adran- 
tages  were  at  that  time  especially  effectual  in  preserving  our  Orbi- 
lios  from  the  pnmp.  No  sooner  did  Clifford  recognise  the  magis^ 
terìal  face  of  the  sapient  Scot,  than  he  boldly  thnist  himself  into 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  collaring  the  enterprising  citizen  who 
had  coUared Mac  Grawler ,  declared  himself  ready  to  vouch  for 
the  honesty  of  the  very  respectable  person  whose  identity  had  e?i- 
dently  been  so  grossly  mistaken.  Angustus ,  probably  foreseeing 
some  ingenious  rase  of  bis  companion's,  instantly  seconded  the 
defeoce.  The  mob ,  who  never  descry  any  difference  between  im- 
padence  and  tmth ,  gave  way  ;  a  constable  carne  up  —  look  part 
witb  the  friend  of  two  gentleman  so  unexceptionably  dressed — oui 
IHends  walked  off — the  crowd  repented  of  their  precipitation,  and, 
by  way  of  amends ,  ducked  the  gentleman  whose  pockets  had  been 
picked.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  defend  himself,  for  he  had  an 
ìmpediment  in  bis  speech  ;  and  Messieurs  the  mob,  haying  ducked 
him  once  for  bis  guilt,  ducked  him  a  second  time  for  bis  embar- 
rassment. 

« 

In  the  interim ,  Clifford  had  withdrawn  bis  quondam  Mentor  to 
the  asylum  of  a  coffee-house  ;  and  while  Mac  Grawler's  soul  ex- 
panded  itself  by  wine ,  he  narrated  the  causes  of  bis  dilemma.  It 
seems  that  that  incomparable  journal  *'  The  Asinsum  "  despite  a 
serìesofmostpopular  artides  upon  the  writings  of  ''AulusPro- 
dentius ,"  to  which  were  added  an  eiquisite  string  of  dialogues, 
written  in  a  tono  of  broad  humour,  viz.  broad  Scotch  (witb 
Scotchmen  it  is  ali  the  same  thing) ,  called  —  perhaps  in  remem- 
branco  of  that  iUustrious  knave,  Ambrose  Lamela  —  **Noctes 
Ambre  siane  e;''  despite  of  these  invaluable  miscellanies ,  to 
say  nothing  of  some  glorious  politicai  articles ,  in  which  it  was 
clearly  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rich  »  that  the  less  poor  de-» 
Yils  eat,  the  better  for  their  constitutions,  —  despite ,  we  say,  of 
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these  great  acquisitions  to  Brìtish  literature,  **Tbe  Asinsniii" 
tottered,  fcU,  buried  its  bookseller,  aodcrusheditsauUior:  Ifac 
Grawler  only —  escapiog,  like  Theodore  from  the  enormoiis  bdmet 
of Otranto  —  Mac Gratt'lcr only survìved.  "Love,"  says Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney,  *<makcs  aman  see  better  than  a  pair  of  spectacks." 
Love  of  life  has  a  very  different  effect  on  the  optics ,  —  ìt  makes  a 
man  woefully  dim  of  iospectioD ,  and  sometimes  causes  him  to  see 
hisownproperty  in  anotherman's  parse!  Ibis  deceptio  yìsqs, 
did  it  impose  upon  Peter  Mac  Grawler?  He  wcnt  to  Raneiagh. 
Reader ,  thoa  knowest  the  rest  ! 

Wine  and  the  ìngenuity  of  the  robbers  havìng  extorted  thisnar- 
ratÌTC  from  Mac  Grawler,  the  barriers  of  superfluous  delicacy  were 
easily  done  away  with. 

Our  heroes  offered  to  the  sage  an  introduction  to  their  club;  the 
ofTer  was  accepted;  and  Mac  Grawler,  having  been  first  nude 
drunk ,  was  next  made  a  robber.    The  gang  engaged  him  in  n- 
rious  little  matters,  in  which  we  grieve  to  relate  that,  thoughliis 
ìntentions  were  excellent,  bis  success  was  so  ili  as  thorouf^Ijto 
enrage  bis  employers;  nay,  they  were  about  at  one  lime,  iHieo 
they  wanted  to  propitiate  justice ,  to  band  him  over  to  the  secnlar 
power,  when  Clifford  interposed  in  bis  bebalf.    From  a  robber, 
the  sage  dwìndled  into  adrudge;  menìal  offices  (the  robbers,  the 
lying  rascals ,  declared  that  su  eh  offices  were  best  fitted  to  the  ge- 
nius of  bis  country  !)  succeeded  to  noble  exploits,  and  the  worstof 
robbers  became  the  best  of  cooks.  How  vain  is  ali  wisdom  but  that 
of  long  experience  !  Though  Clifford  was  a  sensible  and  keeo  man, 
—  though  he  knew  our  sage  to  be  a  knave ,  he  never  dreamed  he 
could  be  a  traitor.    He  thought  him  too  indolent  to  be  malicions, 
and  —  short-sighted  humanity  !  —  too  silly  to  be  dangerous.    He 
trusted  the  sage  with  the  secret  of  the  cavern  ;  and  Àugustus,  wfao 
was  a  bit  of  an  epicure ,  submitted,  though  forebodingly,  to  the 
choice ,  because  of  the  Scotchman's  skill  in  broiling. 

But  Mac  Grawler,  like  Brutus,  concealed  a  scheming  heart 
under  a  stolid  guise  ;  the  apprehension  of  the  notéd  Lovett  had  be- 
come  a  matter  of  serious  desire;  the  police  was  no  longer  to  be 
bribed  :  nay,  they  were  now  eager  to  bribe  ;  —  Mac  Grawler  bad 
vatched  bis  time  —  sold  bis  chief ,  and  was  now  on  the  road  to 
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ReadÌDg,  to  meet  and  to  guide  to  the  cavcrn  Mr.  Nabbcm  of  Bov 
Street  and  four  of  his  attendants. 

Havìng  thus ,  as  rapìdiy  as  we  were  able ,  traced  the  causes 
wh!ch  brought  so  startlÌDgly  before  your  notice  the  most  incom- 
parableof  critics,  wcnow,  reader,  return  to  our  robbers. 

"Hist,  Lovett!"  said  Tomlinson ,  half  asieep,  **methought 
I  heard  something  in  the  outer  cave." 

"Itis  theScot,  I  suppose,"  answered  Clifford  ;  "yousaw,  of 
coarse,  tothcdoor?" 

'*To  be  sure!  "  mattered  Tomlinson,  and  in  two  minutes  more 
he  vas  asleep. 

Net  so  Clifford  :  many  and  anxious  thoughts  kcpt  him  waking, 
Àt  one  while,  when  he  anticipated  the  opening  to  a  new  career, 
somewhat  of  the  stirring  and  high  spirìt  which  stili  moved  amidst 
thè  guiltj  and  confused  habits  of  his  mind  made  his  pulsc  fererish, 
and  his  limbs  restless:  at  another  time,  an  agonising  remcmbrancc 
—  the  remembrance  of  Lucy  iq  ali  ber  charms,  ber  beauty,  her 
love ,  her  tender  and  innocent  heart ,  —  Lucy  ali  perfect ,  and  lost 
to  bim  for  ever,  banished  every  other  reflection ,  and  only  left  him 
the  sick  sensation  of  despondency  and  despair.  *  *  What  avails  my 
stniggle  for  a  better  name  ?  "  be  thought.  ^ '  S  h  e  m\\  ncver  know 
it.  Whateyer  my  future  lei ,  s  h  e  can  never  share  it.  My  punish- 
ment  is  fixed,  —  it  is  worse  than  a  dcath  of  shame;  it  is  a  life 
without  hope  !  Every  moment  I  feei ,  and  shall  feel  to  the  last,  the 
pressore  of  a  chain  that  may  ncver  be  broken  or  looscued  !  Ànd 
yet ,  foci  that  I  am  !  I  cannot  leave  this  country  without  seeing  her 
agaio,  without  telling  her,  that  I  bave  reaily  looked  my  last. 
Bathavelnot  twice  told  her  that?  Strange  fatality!  But  twice 
bave  I  spoken  to  her  of  love ,  and  each  time  it  was  to  tcar  mysclf 
from  ber  at  the  moment  of  my  confession.  Ànd  even  now  some- 
thing that  I  bave  no  power  to  resist  compcis  me  to  the  same  idle 
and  weak  indulgence.  Does  dcstiny  urge  me?  Ay,  pcrhaps  to 
my  destniction  !  Every  hour  a  thousand  deaths  encompass  me.  I 
have  now  obtained  ali  for  which  I  seemed  to  Unger.  I  bave  won  by 
a  oew  crime  enough  to  bear  me  to  another  land,  and  to  provide  me 
there  a  soldier's  destiny.  I  should  not  lose  an  hour  in  flight,  yet 
I  msh  into  the  nest  of  my  enemies ,  only  for  one  unavailing  word 
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wìth  her;  aod  this,  too,  after  I  have  already  bade  hérfarevell! 
Is  this  fate?  if  it  be  so ,  what  matters  it?  I  no  looger  care  for  a 
life  which ,  after  ali ,  I  should  reform  in  Taìn ,  if  I  conld  not  re- 
formitforher:  yet  —  yet,  selfish,  and  lost  that  I  am!  villitbe 
nothiDg  to  think  hereafter  that  I  haye  redeemed  her  front  the  dis- 
grace  of  having  loved  an  outcast  and  a  felon?  If  I  can  obtahi  ho- 
nour,  will  it  not,  in  my  own  heart  at  least  —  wiil  it  not  refleet, 
howcTcr  dimly  and  distantly,  npon  her?" 

Such,  bewildered,  unsatisfactory ,  yet  stili  steeped  in  the  co- 
lours  of  that  trae  love  which  raises  even  the  lowest ,  \fere  the  mid- 
night  meditations  of  Clifford  :  thcy  terminated,  towards  the  mom- 
ing  y  in  an  uneasy  and  fitful  slumber.  From  this  he  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  yawn  from  the  throat  of  Long  Ned ,  vho  was  always  the 
earliest  riser  of  bis  set. 

*  '  Holla  !  ''  said  he ,  '  *  it  is  almost  daybreak  ;  and  if  we  ^rant  to 
cash  our  notes ,  and  to  move  the  old  lord's  jewels ,  we  shonld  ai- 
ready  be  on  the  start/' 

'*  À  piagne  on  you  !  "  said  Tomllnsoo,  from  under  cover  of  bis 
woollen  nightcap  ;  **it  was  but  this  instant  that  I  was  dreamingyoo 
were  going  to  be  hanged ,  and  now  you  wake  me  in  the  pleasantest 
parto!  the  dream!" 

*' You  be  shot!  "  said  Ned,  tuming  one  leg  out  of  bed;  "by 
the  by,  you  took  more  than  your  share  last  night,  for  you  owed  me 
three  guineas  for  our  last  game  at  cribbage  !  You '11  please  to  pay 
me  before  we  part  to-day  :  short  accounts  make  long  friends  !  " 

**However  tnie  that  maxim  be,"  returned  Tomlìnson,  "I 
know  one  much  truer ,  namely  —  long  friends  will  make  short  ac- 
counts !    You  must  ask  Jack  Ketch  this  day  month  if  Vm  wrong!*' 

**That*swhat  you  cali wit,  I suppose!"  retortedNed,  as  he 
now ,  struggling  into  bis  inexpressibles,  felt  bis  way  into  the  outer 
cave. 

**What,  ho!  Mac!"  criedbe,  ashewent,  '*stir  those  bob- 
bins  of  thinc ,  which  thou  art  pleased  to  cali  legs  ;  —  strike  a  light, 
and  be  d  —  d  to  you  !  " 

**Alightfor  you,"  said  Tomlinson,  profanely,  as  he/eluc- 
untly  left  bis  couch,  **will  indeed  be  'a  light  to  b'ghten  the 
Gentiles!'" 
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"  Why ,  Mac  —  Mac  I  '*  shouted  Ned ,  **  why  don't  you  an- 
swer?  —  faith ,  I  think  the  Scot's  dead  !  " 

**8ejze  your  meo!  «^  yield,  Sirs!"  cried  a  stero,  sudden 
Voice  firom  the  glòom  ;  and  at  that  ìnstaDt  two  dark  lanteras  vere 
tnmed ,  aod  theìr  light  streamed  full  upon  the  astounded  forms  of 
Tomliason  aad  his  gaunt  comrade  !  In  the  dark  shade  of  the  back- 
ground foar  or  five  forms  were  also  indistinctly  vìsìble  ;  and  the 
ray  of  the  lantems  glimmered  on  the  hilades  of  cuUasses  and  the 
iMurelsof  weapons  stili  less  easily  resisted. 

Tomlinson  was  the  first  to  recover  his  self-possession.  The 
Hl^t  just  gleamed  upon  the  first  step  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
stables ,  leavìng  the  rest  in  shadow.  He  made  one  stride  to  the 
place  beside  the  cart,  vhere,  we  havc  said,  lay  some  of  the  rob- 
bers'  weapons:  he  had  been  anticipated  —  the  weapons  werc 
gone.   The  next  moment  Tomlinson  had  sprung  up  the  steps. 

***  Lovett  !  —  Lovett  !  —  Loyett  !  "  shouted  he. 

The  captain ,  vho  had  followed  his  comrades  loto  the  cavem, 
was  already  in  the  grasp  of  two  men.  From  few  ordinary  mortals, 
howeyer ,  could  any  two  he  selectcd  as  fearful  odds  against  such  a 
man  as  Clifford  ;  a  man  in  whom  a  much  largar  share  of  sinews  and 
muscle  than  is  usually  the  lot  even  of  the  strong  had  been  harden- 
ed,  by  perpetuai  exercise,  into  a  consistency  and  iron  firmness 
which  linked  power  and  activity  into  a  union  scarcely  less  remark- 
able  than  that  ìmmortalised  in  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  sculptured 
gladiator.  His  rìght  band  is  upon  the  throat  of  one  assailant,  his 
kftlocks,  as  in  a  vice,  the  wrist  of  theother;  you  bave  scarcely 
Urne  to  breathe  ;  the  former  is  on  the  ground  —  the  pistol  of  the 
latter  is  wrenched  from  his  grìpe  —  Clifford  is  on  the  step  —  a  ball 
—  another  —  whizzes  by  bim!  —  he  is  by  the  side  of  the  faithful 
Àugustus  ! 

•*  Open  the  secret  door  !  "  whispered  Clifford  to  his  friend  ;  **  I 
wìll  draw  up  the  steps  alone  !  '' 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  bcfore  the  steps  were  already,  but 
slowly,  ascending  beneath  the  desperate  strength  of  the  robber. 
Meanwhile,  Ned  was  struggling,  as  he  best  might,  with  two 
sturdy  officers ,  who  appeared  loath  to  use  their  weapons  without 
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no  absolute  nccessity,  and  vho  endcavoared ,  bj  maio  strengtb, 
to  capture  and  delain  their  antag^nist. 

*'Look  veli  to  the  door!"  crìed  the  Yoice  of  the  prìncipal 
oflicer ,  *  '  and  hang  out  more  light  !  " 

Two  or  three  additional  lanteraswere  speedilybroughtforward; 
and  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  cavern  a  dim  but  safScieDtli||ht 
now  rapidly  circied ,  givìng  to  the  scene  and  to  the  combataots  i 
picturesquc  and  wild  appearance  ! 

The  quick  eye  of  the  head-oflicer  descried  in  an  instant  the  rìse 
ofthe  steps,  and  the  advantage  the  robbers  were  thereby  acqoi- 
ring.   He  and  two  of  bis  men  threw  themselves  forward,  seized  the 
laddcr ,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  dragged  it  once  more  to  the  ground, 
and  ascended.   But  Clifford ,  grasping  with  both  hands  the  broken 
shaft  of  a  cart  that  lay  in  reach ,  rcceiTed  the  foremost  invader  with 
a  salute  that  sent  him  prostrate  aad  senseless  back  among  his  com- 
panions.    The  second  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  stout  leader 
ofthe  enemy,  who,  like  a  true  general,  had  kept  himself  inthe 
rear,  paused  now  in  the  middle  of  the  steps»  dismayed  alike  by 
the  reception  of  his  fricnds  and  the  athletic  form  towerìng  aboTCì 
with  raised  wcapon  and  menacing  attitude.    Perhaps  that  moment 
secmed  to  the  judicious  Mr.  Nabbem  more  favourable  to  parley 
than  to  conflict.    He  cleared  his  throat,  and  thus  àddrcssed  the 
foe:  — 

'^You,  Sir,  Captain  Loveti,  alias  Howard,  alias  Jackson, 
alias  Cavendish ,  alias  Solomons ,  alias  Devil ,  for  I  knows  yoo 
wcll,  and  could  swear  to  you  with  half  an  cye,  in  your  clothes  or 
witbout:  you  lay  down  your  club  there,  and  let  me  come  alongside 
of  you ,  and  you'll  fìnd  me  as  gentle  as  a  iamb  ;  for  l've  been  used 
to  gcmmen  ali  my  life ,  and  I  knows  how  to  treat  'em  when  I  bas 
*em  !  " 

**But  if  I  will  not  let  you  'come  alongside  of  me/  — »  what 
then?" 

**  Why,  I  must  send  one  of  Ihese  bere  pops  through  your  skull, 
that's  ali  !  " 

**Nay,  Mr.  Nabbem,  that  would  be  too  cruci!  You  surely 
wouid  not  harm  one  who  bas  such  an  cstecm  for  you?  Don't  you 
reniember  the  manncr  in  wbich  I  brought  you  off  from  Justice 
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Baniflat,    when  you  were  accused,  you  know  whether  jusUy 


or—" 
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You 're  aliar,  caplaia!"  cricd  Nabbem ,  furiously,  fearful 
that  somethÌDg  net  meet  for  the  ears  of  bis  companions  should 
transpire.  '*  Tou  knows  you  are  !  Come  down ,  or  lei  me  mouot  ; 
otberwise  I  won't  be  'spoDsible  for  the  consequences  !  " 

Clifford  cast  a  look  over  bis  shoulder.  À  gleam  of  the  grey 
daylight  already  glimmered  through  a  chink  io  the  secret  door, 
which  Tomliosoo  had  now  unbarred ,  and  was  about  to  open. 

**Ijsten  to  me ,  Mr.  Nabbcm ,"  said  he ,  "  and  pcrhaps  I  may 
grant  what  you  require  !  What  would  you  do  with  me ,  if  you  had 
me?" 

*'Toaspeakslikeasinsiblc  man,  now/'  answered  Nabbem ; 
**aod  that's  after  my  own  heart.  Why,  yousces,  captain,  your 
time  has  come,  and  you  cau't  shiily-shally  any  longer.  You  have 
had  your  full  swing;  your  years  are  up,  and  you  must  die  like  a 
man  !  Bat  I  gives  you  my  honour ,  as  a  gemman ,  that  if  you  sur> 
randeis,  1 11  take  you  to  the  justice  folks  as  tenderly  as  if  you  were 
made  of  cotton." 

^'Gire  way  one  moment,"  said  Clifford,  **that  I  may  plant 
the  steps  firmer  for  you." 

Nebbem  retreated  to  the  ground,  and  Clifford,  who  had, 
goodHiataredly  enough ,  been  unwiiiing  unnecessarìly  to  damage 
80  valuable  a  functionary,  lost  not  the  opportunity  now  affordcd 
him.  BowQ  thundered  the  steps,  clattering  heavily  among  the 
other  officerà ,  and  failing  like  an  avalanche  on  the  shoylder  of  one 
of  the  arresterà  of  Long  Ned. 

Meanwhile,  Clifford  sprang  after  Tonilinson  through  the  aper- 
tore,  and  fouod  bimself — in  the  presence  of  four  oflicers,  con- 
dacted  by  the  shrewd  Mac  Grawler.  À  blow  froni  a  bludgeon  on 
the  rìght  check  and  tempie  of  Àugustus  felled  that  hcro.  But  Clif- 
ford bounded  over  bis  comrade's  body,  dodged  from  the  stroke 
aimed  at  bimself,  caught  the  blow  aimcd  by  another  assailant  in 
his  open  band ,  wrcsted  the  bludgeon  from  the  ofBcer ,  struck  him 
to  the  ground  with  his  own  weapon ,  and  darting  onward  through 
thelabyriothofthewood,  commenced  his  escape  with  a  stcp  too 
fleet  to  allow  the  hope  of  a  successfol  pursuit. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

**  *Ia  ihort,  Iiabella,  I  offer  yon  nyielf  !* 
*Ueaveni!'  cried Isabella,  *vhatdoIhear1  Yon,  mylmrdt'** 

CaatU  of  OtrtìiU. 

A  NovEfi  is  like  a  weatherglass ,  where  the  man  appears  <mt  it 
onetime,  the  woman  at  another.  Yarìablea&theatmosphere,  the 
changes  of  our  story  now  re-present  Lacy  to  the  reader. 

That  charming  young  person  —  Tfrho ,  it  may  be  remaiked,  il 
(ber  father  excepted)  the  only  nnsophisticated  and  unsullied 
characler  in  the  pages  of  a  story  in  some  measure  designed  i« 
shew,  inthedcpravitles  of  character,  the  depravitiesof  that  social 
state  wherein  characters  are  formed  —  was  sitting  alone  in  ber 
apartment  at  the  period  in  which  we  return  to  ber.    As  tlme,  and 
that  innate  and  insensible  fund  of  bealing,   which  Nature  kis 
placed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young,  in  order  that  ber  greatliff, 
the  passing  away  of  the  old,  may  not  leave  too  lasting  and  l^eeni 
wound,  had  soflened  ber  first  anguisb  at  ber  fatber's  death,  tke 
remembrance  of  Clifford  again  resumed  its  ancient  sway  io  ber 
beart.    The  loneliness  of  ber  )ife,  —  the  abscnce  of  amusement, 
—  even  the  sensitiveness  and  languor  which  succced  to  grief,  con- 
spired  to  invest  the  image  of  ber  lover  in  a  tenderer  and  more  im- 
pressive  guise.     Sbe  recalled  bis  words ,  bis  actions ,  bis  letters, 
and  employed  herself  wholc  bours,  wbole  days  and  nigfats,  in 
cndeavouring  to  decipher  their  mystery.    Who  that  bas  beoD  loved 
wili  not  acknowlcdgc  the  singular  aDd  mighty  force  with  which  a 
girl ,  innocent  herself ,  clings  to  the  belief  of  innoceace  in  her 
lover?  In  brcasts  young  and  unacquainted  with  the  world,  there 
is  so  pure  a  creduiity  in  the  existence  of  unmixed  good,  so  finn  a 
reluctance  to  think  that  where  we  love  there  can  be  that  which  ut 
would  not  esteem ,  or  where  we  admire  there  can  be  that  which  we 
ought  to  blame ,   that  one  may  almost  deem  ìt  an  argument  io 
favour  of  our  naturai  power  to  attain  a  greater  eminence  io 
virtue ,  than  the  babits  and  arts  of  the  existing  world  will  allow  us 
to  reach.  Perbaps  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly  belicve  perfection  in  others ,  were  not  the  germ  of  perfectibility 
in  our  own  minds  !   Wben  a  man  bas  lived  some  years  among  the 
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actual  contests  of  faction,  isrithout  imbibiog  the  prcjudicc  as  well 
as  the  eiperìence ,  how  vonderìDgly  he  smìles  at  bis  Morship  of 
former  ìdois  !  —  bow  different  a  colour  docs  history  wear  to  bim  ! 
— how  cautìons  is  he  now  to  praise!  —  bow  slow  to  admire!  — 
how  prone  to  cavil  !  Haman  nature  has  become  the  bamao  nature 
of  art;  and  he  estimates  it  not  from  what  it  may  be,  but  from 
what,  in  the  corruptions  of  a  semi-civilisatìon ,  it  is  !  But  in  the 
sanie  maoner  as  the  youog  student  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  sage 
or  the  mlnstrel,  who  has  enlightened  bis  reason  or  chained  bis 
imagìnation ,  is  io  cbaracler  as  io  genius  elevated  above  the  or- 
dinarj  berd,  free  from  the  passions,  the  frivolities,  the  little 
meannesses ,  and  the  darkening  vices  which  ordinary  flcsh  is  heir 
to,  does  a  woman,  who  lovcs  for  the  first  time,  cling  to  the 
imagined  excellence  of  bim  she  ioves  !  When  Evelina  is  so  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  an  occasionai  fìt  of  intoxication  in  ber  ''noble,  ber 
imrìvallcd"  lover,  who  does  not  acknowlcdge  how  naturai  wcre  ber 
feclings?  Had  Evelina  bccn  married  sii  years ,  and  the  same  lover, 
then  her  husband,  been  really  guilty  of  what  she  suspected, 
wbo  does  not  feel  that  it  wouid  bave  been  very  unnatural  to  bave 
been  shocked  in  the  least  at  the  occurrence?  She  would  not  bave 
loTed  him  less,  nor  admircd  him  less,  nor  would  be  bave  been 
less  "  the  noble  and  the  unrivallcd  /'  —  he  would  bave  taken  bis 
glass  too  moch,  bave  joked  the  next  moming  on  the  evcnt,  and  the 
gentle  Evelina  would  bave  made  bim  a  cup  of  tea  :  but  that  which 
wonld  bave  been  a  matter  of  pleasantry  in  the  husband  would  bave 
been  matter  of  damnation  in  the  lover.  —  But  to  return  to  Lucy. 

If  it  be  so  hard ,  so  repcUent  to  believe  a  lover  guilty  eveu  of  a 
trÌTÌal  error,  we  may  rcadily  suppose  that  Lucy  never  for  a  moment 
admitted  the  supposition  that  Clifford  had  been  rcalIy  guilty  of 
gross  error  or  wilful  crime.  True ,  that  cxpressions  in  bis  lettor 
were  more  than  suspicious  ;  but  there  is  always  a  charm  in  the 
candour  of  self-condemnation.  As  it  is  difìTicult  to  believe  theex- 
ceDence  of  those  who  praise  themselves,  so  it  is  dillìcult  to  fancy 
those  criminal  who  condcmn!  What,  too,  is  the  proccssofa 
woman's  reasoning?  Alas  !  she  is  too  crcdulous  a  physiognomist. 
The  tum  of  a  throat,  wìth  her,  is  the  uncrring  tokcn  of  nobleness  of 
mlttd  ;  and  no  one  can  be  guilty  of  a  sin  who  is  blest  with  a  beanti- 
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fui  forehead  !  How  fondly ,  how  fanatically  Lucy  loved  !  She  had 
gathcred  together  a  precious  and  secret  board;  —  a  giove  —  apeo 
—  a  hook  —  a  wìthered  rose-leaf  ;  —  treasures  rendered  inesti- 
roable  because  b  e  had  toucbed  them  :  but  more  tban  ali,  had  she  the 
series  of  bis  Ictters ,  from  the  flrst  formai  note  vrit&en  te  ber  fatlier, 
meaut  for  ber,  in  vbicb  be  answered  an  ìnvitatioo ,  aod  requested 
Miss  Brandon's  acceptance  of  tbe  music  sbe  had  visbed  te  bave,  lo 
the  last  ^iid  and,  to  ber,  inexplìcable  ietter  in  which  be  hid 
resigned  ber  for  ever.  On  tbese  relics  ber  eycs  fed  for  hours;  lai 
as  sbe  pored  over  them ,  and  over  tbougbts  too  deep  not  only  for 
tears ,  but  for  ali  utterance  or  conveyance ,  you  migbt  bave  almost 
literally  watchcd  the  fading  of  ber  ricb  check ,  and  tbe  piningaway 
of  ber  rounded  and  elastic  form. 

It  was  just  in  sucb  a  mood  tbat  sbe  was  burìed  wben  berunde 
knocked  at  ber  door  for  admittance:  sbe  buriied  away  ber 
treasures ,  and  hastened  to  admit  and  greet  biro.  **  1  bave  come," 
said  he ,  smiling ,  'Uo  beg  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  ao  old 
friend  who  dines  with  us  to-day.  —  But  slay,  Lucy,  your  hair  is 
ill-arranged.  Do  not  let  me  di sturb  so  important  an  occupation  8S 
your  toilette  :  dress  yourself,  my  love,  and  join  us." 

Lucy  turned ,  with  a  suppressed  sigh ,  to  the  glass.  The  uncle 
lingered  for  a  few  moments ,  surveying  ber  with  mingied  pride  aad 
doubt:  he  then  slowly  left  the  chamber. 

Lucy  soon  aftcrwards  descended  to  the  drawiug-room,  and 
bcheld,  with  a  little  surprisc  (for  she  bad  not  had  sufficieot 
curiosity  to  inquirc  the  name  of  the  guest) ,  the  slender  form  and 
comely  fcaturcs  of  Lord  ]ilaulevercr.  The  earl  approached  wilh 
tbe  same  grace  which  had ,  in  his  earlier  youth ,  .rendered  bim 
almost  irresistiblc ,  but  which  now,  from  tbe  contrastofyears  with 
manuer,  contained  a  slight  miiture  of  the  comic.  He  paid  bis 
complimcnts,  and  in  paying  them ,  declared  that  be  must  leave  it  to 
his  friend,  Sir  William,  to  eiplain  ali  the  danger  he  bad  dared, 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  himself  that  Miss  Brandon  was  no  less 
lovely  tban  wben  he  had  last  beheld  ber. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Brandon,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
sneer,  *'Lord  Mauleverer  has  literally  endured  tbe  monng  acci- 
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dents  of  flood  aod  fieid  —  for  he  vas  nearly  eitermioated  by  a 
kùghwaymao ,  and  ali  but  drowned  in  a  ditch  !  " 

*'Commend  me  to  a  friend  for  setting  one  off  fo  the  best  ad- 
Tmtage,"  said  Maulcverer,  gaily.  **Instead  of  attractìng  your 
qmpatlij ,  you  see ,  Brandon  wouid  expose  me  to  your  ridìcule  : 
JQiige  for  yoarself  whether  I  deserve  it;  "  •—  and  Mauleverer  prò- 
ceeded  to  gire,  with  ali  the  animation  which  belonged  to  his 
ckaracter,  the  particulars  of  that  ad?enture  with  which  the  reader 
isso  well  acquainted.  He  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  feel  any 
scraple  in  represenling  hlmself  and  his  prowess  in  the  most 
fitroorable  colours. 

The  story  was  scarcely  ended  when  dinner  was  announced. 
OnrìDg  that  meal ,  Mauleverer  eierted  himself  to  be  amiable  with 
infinite  address.  Suitinghis  cooversation,  more  thanhehad  hltherto 
deigned  to  do,  to  the  temperof  Lucy,  and  more  anxious  to  soften 
tban  to  dazzle,  he  certainly  never  before  appeared  to  ber  so  attractive. 
We  are  bound  to  add ,  that  the  point  of  atlractioo  did  not  aspiro 
beyond  the  confession  that  he  was  a  very  agreeable  ol  d  m  a  n. 

Perhaps ,  if  there  had  not  been  a  certain  half-melancholy  vein 
in  his  conversatìon ,  possibly  less  painful  to  his  lordship  from  the 
remembrance  of  his  lost  diamonds ,  and  the  impression  that  Sir 
William  Brandon's  t^ook  was  considerably  worse  than  his  own ,  he 
might  not  bave  been  so  successful  in  pleasing  Lucy.  Às  for  him- 
self, ali  the  previous  impressioos  shc  had  madc  on  him  rcturned  in 
colours  yet  more  vivid;  even  the  delicate  and  subdued  cast  of 
beauty  which  had  succceded  to  ber  earlier  briliiancy ,  was  far  more 
charming  to  his  fastidious  and  courtly  taste  than  ber  formar  glow 
of  spirìts  and  heaith.  He  felt  himself  very  much  in  love  during 
dioner  ;  and  after  it  was  over ,  and  Lucy  had  rctlred ,  he  told  Bran- 
don with  a  passionate  air,  **that  he  adored  his  nicce  to  dis- 
trtction!" 

The  wily  judge  afTected  to  receive  the  intimation  with  in- 
difference;  but  linowing  that  too  long  an  abscnce  is  injurious  to  a 
grande  passion,  he  did  not  kcep  Mauleverer  very  late  over  bis 
wioe. 

The  earl  retamed  rapturously  to  the  drawing-room,  and  be- 
sooght  Lucy,  in  a  voice  in  which  alTectation  seemed  swooning  with 
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delight,  to  indulge  him  with  a  song,  More  and  more  endianted 
byher  assenta  hedrewthemusic-stoolto  theharpsichord,  placed 
a  chair  heside  ber,  and  presently  appe^red  lost  in  transport, 
Meanwhile  Brandon,  with  bis  back  to  tbe  pair,  covered  bis  foce 
vitb  bis  bandkercbief ,  and  to  ali  appearance ,  yielded  to  the  Tolnp- 
tuousnessofanafter-dinaer  repose.       ' 

Lncy's  song-book  opened  accidentally  at  a  song  ifhìth  lud 
been  praisedby  Clifford:  and  as  sbe  sang,  ber  voice  took  a  rieber  J 
and  more  tender  tone  tban  in  MaoleTerer's  presence  it  had  ever  ^ 
before  assumed. 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  YIOLETS  WHICH  LOSE  TBEIR 

SCENT  IN  MAY.  * 

1.  I 

"In  the  shadow  that  falli  from  the  lilent  hill  i 

We  slept,  in  oor  green  retreats:  | 
And  the  Aprilishowera  were  wont  to  fiU 

Our  heartB  ivith  sweets.  ^ 

2. 

And  thoogh  \re  lay  in  a  lowly  bower, 

Yet  ali  thingB  loved  ns  well, 
And  the  vaking  bee  left  her  fairest  flower 

With  OS  to  dwell. 

3. 
Bnt  the  ivArm  May  carne  in  his  pride  to  veo 

The  Trealth  of  our  honied  store; 
And  our  hearts  just  felt  hii  breath,  and  knew 

Their  sweets  no  more  ì 

4. 
And  the  summer  reigns  nn  the  qniet  spot 

Where  yve  dwell,  and  its  snns  and  showers 
Bring  balm  to  onr  sisters'  hearts,  but  not  — 

Ah!  not  to  our 8. 

5. 
We  live,  we  bloom,  but  for  evcr  o'er 

Is  the  charm  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
To  our  life,  ye  heavens,  that  balm  restose, 

0  — bidusdiel'L 

Às  with  eyes  suffused  with  many  recollections ,  and  a  Toice 
whicb  melted  away  in  an  indescribable  and  thrilling  pathos ,  Lucy 
ceased  her  song ,  Maulexeier ,  charmed  out  of  himself ,  geaUy  took 
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herhand,  and,  hoìding  the  soft  treasure  in  bis  own ,  searcelyless 
soft,  hemurm^red, — 

**Angel!  sing  on.  Life  wouid  be  lìke  your  own  music,  if  I 
eoaid  breathe  it  away  at  your  feet  !  ** 

There  bad  been  a  lime  wben  Lucy  wouId  bave  laughed  outrìgbt 
at  this  declaration  ;  and  even  as  it  was ,  a  suppressed  and  half- 
«rch  smile  played  in  the  dimples  of  ber  beautiful  mouth ,  and  be- 
litefaingly  contrasted  the  swimming  softness  of  ber  cyes. 

Drawing  Father  an  erroneous  omen  from  the  smile ,  Maulevef  er 
npturoasly  continued ,  stili  detaining  thp  band  wbich  Lucy  en-- 
deavoured  to  extrìcate. 

**Tes,  enchanting  Miss  Brandon!'  I  wbo  bave  for  so  many 
years  boasted  of  my  invulnerable  beart,  am  subdued  at  last.  I  bave 
long,  yery  long,  struggled  against  my  attacbment  to  you.  Alas ! 
it  is  in  Tain  ;  and  you  behold  me  now  utterly  at  your  mercy.  Make 
me  the  most  miserable  of  men ,  or  the  most  enviable.  Enchan- 
tress,  speak  !" 

"Really,  my  lord,"  said  Luey,  hesitating,  yetrisiug,  and 
freeing  berself  from  bis  band,  **I  feel  it  difikuit  to  suppose  you 
seiious;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  merely  a  gallantry  to  me ,  byway 
of  practice  on  others." 

**Sweet  Luey,  if  I  may  so  cali  you,"  answered  Mauleverer, 
witb  an  ardent  gaze ,  '*  do  not ,  I  imploro  you ,  even  for  a  moment, 
affeet  to  mistake  me!  do  not  for  a  moment  jestatwhat,  tome, 
is  the  bane  or  bliss  of  life  !  Dare  I  bope  that  my  band  and  heart, 
vhich  I  now  oflfer  you ,  are  not  deserving  of  your  derision?  " 

Lucy  gazed  on  ber  adorer  witb  a  look  of  serious  inquiry  ;  Bran- 
don stili  appeared  to  sleep. 

**lf  you  are  in  earnest,  my  lord,"  said  Lucy,  after  a  pause, 
*'I  am  truly  and  deeply  sorry;  for  the  friend  ofmy  nuclei  sball 
always  bave  esteem  :  believe  that  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  honour 
you  render  me,  wbe^  I  add  myregret,  thatlcanbavenoother 
sentHnent  than  esteem." 

A  blankand  puzzled  bcwilderment ,  for  a  moment,  clouded 
the  expressive  features  of  MauleTerer ,  —  it  passed  away. 

*'How  sweet  is  your  rebuke  !  "  said  be.  **  Yes  !  I  do  not  yet 
desenre  any  otber  sentiment  than  osteem  :  you  are  not  to  be  won 
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precipitatcly ;  a  long  trial,  —  a  long  conrse  of  attentions,  —  < 
long  knowledge  of  my  devoted  and  ardent  love ,  alone  wiU  entitle 
me  to  hopc  for  a  warmer  feeling  in  yoar  breast.  Fix  then  your' 
own  lime  of  courtship,  angelicLncy  !  a  veelt,  —  nay,  amooth!- 
tili  then,  I  wìli  not  even  press  you  toappointthatday,  vkiehto 
me  will  be  the  wbitest  of  my  life  !  ** 

**My  lord!"  said  Lucy,  smiling  now  no  longerhalf  ardily, 
**you  must  pardon  me  for  believing  your  proposai  can  be  Dothiog 
but  a  jest;  but  bere,  I  bcseech  you,  let  it  rest  foreTer:  do  not 
mention  this  subject  to  me  again." 

"Byheavens!"  cried  Mauleverer,  <*tbisistoocruel.  —  Bran- 
don ,  intercede  for  me  with  your  niece."  j 

Sir  William  started ,  naturally  enough ,  from  bis  slumber,  and    | 
Mauleverer  continued ,  — 

*^  Yes,  intercede  for  me  ;  you,  my  oldest  friend^  be  my  greatest 
benefactor  !  I  sue  to  your  niece ,  —  she  affects  to  disbelieve ,  — 
will  you  convince  ber  of  my  trutb ,  my  devotion ,  my  vorsbipt" 

^'Disbelieve  you  !  "  said  the  bland  judge ,  with  the  same  secret 
sneer  tbat  usualiy  lurked  in  the  corners  of  bis  mouth.  **I  donot 
wonder  tbat  she  is  slow  to  credit  the  honour  you  bave  doneher, 
and  for  which  the  noblesl  damsels  in  England  have  sighed in  vaiD* 
Lucy,  will  you  be  cruel  to  Lord  Mauleverer?  Belle  ve  me,  behas 
often  confìded  to  me  bis  love  for  you  ;  and  if  the  experience  of 
some  years  avails ,  there  is  not  a  question.  of  bis  honour  aod  bis 
truth  :  I  leave  bis  fate  in  your  hauds/' 

Brandon  turucd  to  the  docr. 

*'Stay,  dear  ^ir,"  said  Lucy,  ''and,  iustead  of  interceding 
for  Lord  Mauleverer,  iutercede  for  me."  Her  look  nowsetUed 
into  a  cairn  and  decided  seriousness  of  expression .  "I  feel  bighlf 
flattered  by  his  lordsbip*s  proposai,  which,  as  yousay,  Imigbt 
well  doubt  to  be  gravely  meaut.  I  wish  bim  ali  happiness  with  a 
lady  of  bigber  deserts  ;  but  I  speak  from  an  unalterable  detenni- 
uation ,  when  I  say ,  that  I  can  never  accept  the  dignity  witb  wbicb 
he  would  invcst  me." 

Sosaying,  Lucy  walked  quickly  to  the  door,  andranìabed, 
leavìng  the  two  friends  to  commeut  as  they  would,  apoo  ber 
conduct. 
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'^Toilhafespoiltaliwith  your  precipìtalion ,"  said  the  UDcIe. 
ì^  ^'Predpitatìon!  d— n  it,  ^hatwould  you  haye?  I  bave  been 
Wy  yeirs  makiog  up  my  mind  tomarry  ;  and  now,  when  I  haYe  not 
tday  to  lose,  you  talk  of  precìpitation  !  "  ansvercd  the  loYer, 
tbrowinghimselfintoa  fauteuìl. 

*'Bat  you  haye  not  been  fifty  years  makìng  up  your  mind  to 
mairymyniece/'  saìdBrandon,  dryly. 

"To  be  refused  —  positively  refused,  by  a  country  giri  !  "  con- 
tioned  Mauleverer ,  soliloquising  aloud  ;  **  and  that  too  at  my  age, 
and  with  ali  my  experience!  —  a  country  girl  withoutrank,  ton, 
aecompMshments  !  By  G —  !  I  don't  care  if  ali  the  world  heard 
it,  —  for  not  a  soul  in  the  world  would  ever  bclieve  it." 

Brandon  sat  speecbless ,  eyeing  the  mortified  face  of  the  cour- 
tier  with  a  malicious  complacency,  and  there  was  a  pause  of 
Bereral  mìnntes.  Sir  William  then  mastering  the  strauge  feeling 
wfaieh  made  him  always  rejoice  in  whateyer  threw  rìdìcule  on  bis 
friend,  approached,  laid  bis  band  kindly  on  MauleYerer's 
sboulder,  and  talked  to  him  of  comfort  and  of  encouragement. 
Ihe  reader  will  believe ,  that  Mauleverer  was  not  a  man  whom  it 
iris  impossible  to  encourage. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

"Before  h«  carne,  every  thliig  loTe^  me ,  ami  I  had  more  tbingi 
to  love  thaji  I  could  reckon  by  the  hairs  of  my  head.  Now ,  1  feel 
I  ean  love  but  one ,  and  that  one  has  deierted  me. 

a  »  «  «  »  a 

•  '  M  »  •  ■  M 

Well,  b«  it  so  —  let  ber  periah,  let  ber  be  any  thing  but  mine." 

Melmoth. 

Earlt  the  next  moming,  Sir  William  Brandon  was  closeted 
or  a  long  time  with  bis  niece ,  prevlous  to  bis  departure  to  the 
uties  of  bis  office.  Aniious  and  alarmed  for  the  success  of  one 
f  the  darling  projects  of  bis  ambition ,  he  spared  no  art  in  bis 
Duversatiòn  with  Lucy ,  that  bis  great  ingenuity  of  eloquence  and 
mderful  insight  into  human  nature  could  suggest,  in  order  to 
lin  at  least  a  Ibundation  for  the  raising  of  bis  scheme.  Among 
iher  resources  of  bis  worldly  tact ,  be  binted  at  Lucy's  love  for 
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Clifford  ;  and  (though  darkly  and  suBtIy ,  as  befitting  the  pnritj  of 
the  one  he  addressed,)  this  abandoned  aad  wily  person  did  not 
scraple  to  hiat  also  at  the  possibiUtj  of  indulging  that  love  after 
maniage;  thoogh  he  denouoced,  as  the  lastof  indecorams,  tlie 
crìme  of  encouraging  it  b  e f o  r e.  This  hint ,  however.  lell  hanrh 
less  apon  the  innoceot  ear  of  Lucy»  She  did  not ,  in  the  remotest 
degree ,  comprehend  its  meaning  ;  she  only ,  with  a  glowìng  check 
and  a  pouting  lip ,  resented  the  aliusion  to  a  love  whidi  she 
thonght  it  insolent  in  any  one  even  to  suspect. 

When  Brandon  left  the  apartment,  his  brow  was  douded,  ud 
his  eye  abseut  and  thoughtful  :  it  was  evident  that  there  had  beco 
little  in  the  confercoce  with  his  niece  to  please  or  coatent  him. 
Miss  Brandon  hersclf  was  greatly  agitated  :  for  there  was  in  ber 
uncle's  nature  that  silent  and  impressive  secret  of  ìnfluencmg  or 
commandiug  others,   which  almost  so  invarìably,    and  yet  so 
quietly,  atlainsthewishesofitsowner;  and  Lucy,  wholovedand 
admired  him  sincerely  —  not  the  less ,  perhaps ,  for  a  certain  mo- 
dicum  of  fear  —  was  greatly  grieved  at  percei?ing  how  rooted  hi 
him  was  the  desire  of  that  marriage  which  she  felt  was  a  moralim- 
possibility.    But  if  Brandon  possessed  the  secret  of  sway,  Lnqf 
was  scarcely  less  singularly  endowed  with  the  secret  of  resistance. 
It  may  be  remembered,  in  describing  ber  character,  that  we  spoke 
of  ber  as  one  who  seemed ,  to  the  superficial ,  as  of  too  yielding 
and  soft  a  temper.    But  circumstanccs  gave  the  lie  to  maiiner,  and 
proved  that  she  eminently  possessed  a  quiet  firmness  and  latent 
resolution,  which  gave  to  ber  mind  a  nobleness  and  trustworthy 
power,  that  nevcr  would  have  been  suspected  by  those  who  met 
ber  among  the  ordinary  paths  of  life. 

Brandon  had  not  been  long  gone,  whenLucy's  maid carnato 
inform  ber  that  a  gentleman ,  who  expressed  himself  very  diisiroos 
of  seeing ber,  waited below.  The  blood  rushed  from  Lucy*s  check 
at  this  annouucement,  simple  asìt  seemed.  "What  gentleman 
couldbe  desirous  of  seeing  ber?  Was  it  —  was  it  Clifford?" 
She  remained  for  some  moments  motionless ,  and  lìterally  unable 
to  move  ;  at  length  she  summoned  coucage,  and  smiling  with  seli- 
contempt  at  a  notion  which  appeared  to  ber  after  thoughts  utteriy 
absurd ,  she  desceaded  to  the  drawing-room.   The  first  glance  she 
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dìreeted  towards  the  stranger,  vho  stood  by  the  fire-place  with 
fidded  anns,  vas  sufficiente  —  it  was  impossible  to  mistake, 
thoagh  the  face  vas  averted,  the  unequalled  form  of  her  lover. 
Sheadyanced  eagerly  vith  a  faint  cry,  checked  herself,  andsauk 
Qpoa  the  sofà. 

GUfford  turned  towards  her ,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  coun* 
tenance  with  an  intense  and  melancholy  gaze ,  but  he  did  net  utter 
a  syllable  ;  and  Lucy,  after  paasing  in  expectation  of  his  voice, 
lookedup,  andcaaght,  indarm,  the  strange  and  peculiar  aspect 
of  his  features.  He  approached  her  slowly,  and  stili  silent;  bnt 
his  gaze  seemed  to  grow  more  eamest  and  moumfal  as  he  ad- 
vaneed. 

*'Ye8/'  said  he  at  last,  in  a  broken  and  indistlnct  yoice,  ''I 
see  yoa  once  more ,  after  ali  my  promises  to  quit  you  for  ever,  — 
alter  my  solemn  farewell,  after  ali  that  I  haye  cost  you;  —  for, 
Lucy,  you  love  me ,  —  you  love  me ,  —  and  I  shudder  while  I  feel 
it;  after  ali  I  myself  bave  borne  and  resisted ,  I  once  more  come 
wilfully  into  your  prcsence  !  How  bave  I  bumt  and  sickened  for 
Ihis  moment!  How  have  I  said ,  *Let  me  behold  her  once  more 
— only  once  more,  and  Fate  may  then  do  her  worst  !  '  Lucy!  dear, 
dearLucy!  forgive  me  for  myweakness.  It  is  now  in  bitter  and 
stero  reality  the  very  last  I  can  he  guilty  of  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  Clifford  sank  beside  her.  He  took  both  her 
hands  ìa  his ,  and  holding  them ,  though  without  pressure ,  again 
looked  passionately  upon  her  innocent  yet  eloquent  face.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  wére  moved  beyond  ali  the  ordinary  feelings  of  reunion  and 
of  love.  He  did  not  attempt  to  kiss  the  hands  he  held  ;  and  though 
the  touch  thrilied  through  every  vein  and  fibre  of  his  frame ,  his 
ciasp  was  as  light  as  that  in  which  the  first  tìmidity  of  a  boy's  love 
ventares  to  stamp  itself  ! 

"You  are  pale,  Lucy,"  said  he,  moumfully,  **and  your 
eheek  is  much  thinner  than  it  was  when  I  first  saw  you  —  when  I 
first  saw  you  !  Ah  !  would  for  your  sake  that  that  had  never  been  ! 
Tour  spirits  were  ligbt  then ,  Lucy.  Your  laugh  carne  from  the 
heart ,  —  your  step  spumed  the  earth.  Joy  broke  from  your  eyes, 
ereiy  thing  that  breathed  around  you  seemed  full  of  happiness  and 
mirth!  and  now,  look  upon  me,  Lucy;  lift  those  soft  eyes,  and 
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teach  them  to  flash  upcn  me  indignatìon  and  contempt!  Oh,  not 
thus,  not  thus!  I  conld  leave  yoa  happy;  —  yes,  Uterallyblest, 
—  if  I  could  fancy  yoa  less  forgiTìng,  less  gentle ,  less  angeUe!" 

**  What  have  I  to  forgive?"  said  Lncy,  tenderiy. 

'*  What!  every  thing  for  vhich  one  human  being  can  pardon 
another.  Have  not  deceit  and  injury  been  my  crimes  against  yoa? 
Your  peace  of  mind,  your  serenity  of  heart,  your  buoyancjof 
temper,  havel  marred  these  or  not?" 

'*0h,  Clifford!"  said  Lucy,  rìsing  from  herself  and  firom  ali 
selfish  thoughts,  ''vhy,  —  why  will  you  not  trust  me?  Tea  do 
not  know  me ,  indeed  you  do  not  —  you  are  ignorant  eren  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  woman ,  if  you  thinlL  me  unworthy  of  your  coor 
fidence  !  Do  you  beliere  I  could  betray  it?  or,  do  you  think,  that 
if  you  hftd  done  that  for  vhich  ali  the  world  forsook  you,  /  coidd 
forsake?" 

Lucy's  voice  faltered  at  the  last  words  ;  but  it  sank  as  a  stone 
sinks  into  deep  waters ,  to  the  very  core  of  Clifford's  heart.  Trans- 
ported  from  ali  resolution  and  ali  forbearance ,  he  wound  bis  arms 
around  ber  in  one  long  and  impassioned  caress  ;  and  Lucy,  as  her 
breath  mingled  with  bis ,  and  ber  check  drooped  upon  his  bosom, 
did  indeed  feel  as  if  the  past  could  contain  no  secret  powerfol 
enough  even  to  weaken  the  affectlon  with  which  ber  heart  clnng  to 
his.  She  was  the  first  to  extricate  herself  from  their  embrace. 
She  drew  back  ber  face  from  his ,  and  smiling  od  bim  through  ber 
tears ,  with  a  brìghtness  that  the  smiles  of  ber  earliest  youth  had 
never  surpassed ,  she  said ,  — 

"Lislen  to  me.  Teli  me  your  bistory  or  not,  as  youwill. 
But  believe  me ,  a  woman's  wit  is  often  no  despicable  counseltor. 
They  who  accuse  themselves  the  most  bitterly,  are  not  often  those 
vhom  it  is  most  difficult  to  forgive  ;  and  you  must  pardon  me ,  if 
I  doubt  the  extent  of  the  blame  you  would  so  lavishly  impute  to 
yourself.  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world  —  (bere  the  smile  withered 
fromLucy's  lips).  —  Mypoor  father  is  dead.  I  can  injure  no  one  by 
my  conduct  ;  there  is  no  one  on  earth  to  vhom  I  am  bound  byduty. 
I  am  independent,  I  am  rich.  You  profess  to  love  me.  I  am 
foolish  and  vain,  and  I  believe  you.  Perhaps,  also,  I  have  the 
fond  hope  whfch  so  often  makes  dupes  of  women  --  the  hope,  that, 
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if  yoahave  erredy  I  may  reclaim  you  ;  if  you  bave  been  nnfortunate, 
I  may  console  you  !  I  know ,  Mr.  Clifford ,  tbat  I  am  saying  tbat 
for  which  maoy  would  despise  me ,  and  for  wbicb ,  perhaps ,  I 
oa£^t  to  despise  myself  ;  but  there  are  times  when  we  speak  only 
as  if  some  power  at  our  bearts  constrained  us,  despite  ourselves, 
—  and  it  is  thus  tbat  I  bave  now  spoken  to  your'* 

It  was  witb  an  air  very  unwonted  to  berself  tbat  Lucy  bad  con- 
claded  ber  address ,  for  ber  usuai  cbaracteristic  was  ratber  soft- 
ness  than  dignity  ;  but ,  as  if  to  correct  tbe  meaning  of  ber  words, 
liìich  migbt  otberwise  appear  unmaidenly,  tbere  was  a  chaste ,  a 
proud,  yet  not  tbe  less  a  tender  and  sweet  propriety  and  dignified 
firankness  in  ber  look  and  manner;  so  tbat  it  would  bave  been 
utteriy  impossible  for  one  wbo  beard  ber  not  to  bave  done  justiee 
to  the  nobleness  of  ber  motives ,  or  not  to  bave  felt  botb  toucbed 
and  penetrated ,  as  mncb  by  respect  as  by  any  warmer  or  more  fa- 
milìar  feelkig. 

Clifford ,  wbo  bad  risen  wbile  sbe  was  speaking  »  listened  witb 
a  coontenance  tbat  varied  at  eyery  word  sbe  uttered  :  —  now  ali 
bope  -~  now  ali  despondency.  As  sbe  ceased ,  tbe  expression 
htrdened  into  a  setUed  and  compulsive  resolution. 

'*Itiswell!"  saidbe,  mutteringly.  **Iamwortbyoftbis, — 
?erj—  Tery  wortby!  Generous,  noble  girl!  —  bad  I  been  an 
emperor ,  I  would  bave  bowed  down  to  you  in  worsbip  ;  but  to  de- 
base ,  to  degrado  you — no  !  no  !  '' 

'*Is  there  debasement  in  love?  "  murmured  Lucy. 

Clifford  gazed  upon  ber  witb  a  sort  of  entbusiastic  and  self- 
gratolatory  pride  ;  perbaps  he  felt  to  be  tbus  loved ,  and  by  sucb  a 
creature,  was  matter  of  pride,  evenfin  tbelowest  circumstances 
to  which  he  could  over  be  exposed.  He  drew  bis  breath  hard,  set 
bis  teeth,  and  answered,  — 

*'You  could  love,  tbeu,  an  outcast,  without  birtb,  fortune, 
or  character?  —  No!  you  believe  this  now,  but  you  could  not. 
Could  youdesert  your  country,  your  friends,  and  your  home  — 
ali  tbat  you  are  bom  and  fitted  for?  —  Could  you  attend  one  over 
whom  the  sword  hangs,  tbrougb  a  life  subjected  every  bour  to  dis- 
covery  and  disgrace?  —  Could  you  be  subjected  yourself  to  tbe 
moodiness  of  an  evil  memory,  and  tbe  gloomy  silence  of  remorse? — 
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—  Could  fon  be  the  victim  of  one  who  has  oo  merìt  bat  bis  loTe  for 
you,  and  who,  if  that  love  destroy  you,  becomes  utterly  redeemedt 
Yes ,  Lucy,  I  was  wroog  —  I  will  do  you  justice:  ali  this,  nay 
more ,  you  could  bear ,  and  your  generous  nature  would  disdaia 
the  sacrìfice?    Butam  /  tobe  ali  selfish,  and  you  ali  devotedt 
Are  y  0  u  to  yield  every  thing  to  me,  and  /  to  accept  eyery  thing  and 
yield  none?  —  Alas  !  I  bave  but  one  good ,  one  blessing  to  yield, 
and  that  is  yourself.    Lucy,  I  deserve  you  ;  I  outdo  you  in  gene- 
rosity  :  ali  that  you  would  desert  for  me  is  nothing  —  O  God!  — 
nothing  to  the  sacrifice  I  make  to  you  !  —  And  now ,  Lucy,  I  bare 
seen  you ,  and  I  must  once  more  bid  you  fareweU  :  I  am  on  the  ere 
of  quitting  this  country  for  over.  I  shall  enlist  in  a  foreign  service, 
perhaps  —  (and  Clifford's  dark  eyes  flashed  withfire):  yoainU 
yet  bear  of  me,  and  not  blush  when  you  bear!   But  —  (and bis 
voice  faltered,  for  Lucy,  hiding  ber  face  withboth  hands,  gare 
way  to  ber  tears  and  agitations)  —  but,  in  one  respect,  you  bavt 
conquered.    I  had  believed  that  you  could  never  be  mine — that 
my  past  life  had  f  o  r  e  v  e  r  deprìved  me  of  that  bope  !    I  now  begin, 
with  a  rapture  than  can  bear  me  through  ali  ordeals ,  to  foim  a 
more  daring  vision.    A  soil  may  be  effaced  —  an  evil  name  may  be 
redeemed  —  the  past  is  not  set  and  sealed ,  without  the  power  ot 
revoking  what  has  beeu  written.    If  I  can  win  the  right  o  f  meritlng 
your  mercy,  I  will  throw  myself  on  it  without  reserve  ;  till  Ihen,  ci 
till  death,  you  will  see  me  no  more  !  ** 

He  dropped  on  bis  knee ,  printed  bis  kiss  aod  bis  tears  upon 
Lucy's  cold  band;  the  next  moment  she  heard  bis  step  od  the 
stairs ,  —  the  door  closed  heavily  and  jarriogly  upon  bim ,  —  and 
Lucy  felt  one  bitter  pang,  and,  for  some  timeatleast,  sbefeltnc 
more  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

**Many  things  fall  between  the  cnp  and  the  lip! 
Your  maa  does  pleaie  me 
With  hi8  conceit. 

■  «  K  •  « 

Comes  Chaaon  Hngh  accontred  at  yoa  see 
Disguised  ! 

And  thus  am  I  to  gnll  the  constahle  ! 
Kow  haye  among  you  for  a  man  at  arma. 

■  «  K  •  • 

High-constable  wai  more,.thongh 
He  laid  Dick  Tator  by  the  heels/' 

BenJonson:  TaleofaTub. 

Heanwhile,  Clifford  strode  rapidly  throngh  the  streets  which 
rarroonded  the  jndge's  house ,  and ,  turnìDg  to  ao  obscurer 
quartier  of  the  town,  entered  a  gloomy  lane  or  alley.  Here  he 
ìris  abroptly  accosted  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  shaggy  great-coat, 
aod  of  somewhat  a  suspicious  appearance  :  — 

"  Aha ,  captaìn  !  **  said  he ,  **  you  are  beyond  your  time ,  but 
ftU'aweUr' 

Attempting,  with  indifferent  success ,  the  easy  self-possession 
which  generally  marked  his  address  tohis  companions,  Clifford, 
npeatìng  the  stranger's  words,  replied,  — 

"  AU's  well  !  —  what  !  are  the  prisoners  released?  " 

"No,  faith!"  answered  the  man ,  with  a  rough  laugh ,  **not 
jet;  but  ali  in  good  time  ;  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  expect  the  justì- 
ces  to  do  our  work,  though,  Godknows,  we  often  do  theirs  !  " 

**Whatthen?"  asked  Clifford ,  impatiently. 

**Why,  the  poor  fellows  had  been  carried  to  the  town  of — , 
^nd  brought  before  the  queer  cuffin*  before  I  arrived ,  though  I  set 
off  the  moment  you  told  me ,  and  did  the  joumey  in  four  hours. 
fte  examination  lasted  ali  yesterday ,  and  they  were  remanded  tiil 
io-day  ;  —  let's  see»  it  is  not  yet  noon  ;  we  may  he  there  before  it's 
f)Ycr." 

'*  And  this  is  what  you  cali  well  !  "  said  Clifford,  angrily. 

'*No,  captain,  don't  be  glimflashey  !  you  bave  not  heard  ali 
yet!  —  It  seems,  that  the  only  thing  buffed  hard  against  them  was 
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foy  a  stout  grazier ,  vho  was  crìed  '  Stand  !  '  to ,  some  fifly  miles  off 
the  town  ;  so  the  queer  cuffia  thinks  of  sending  the  poor  feUom  to 
the  gaol  of  the  county  where  they  did  the  business  !  " 

**Ah!  that  may  leaye  some  hopes  for  them  !  —  We  must  look 
sharp  to  theìr  jonrney  ;  if  they  once  get  to  prìson ,  their  only  cbao- 
ces  are  the  file  and  the  biibe.  Unbappily,  neitherof  them  isso 
lucky  as  myself  at  that  trade  !  " 

**No,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  stone  wall  inEngland  thittbe 
great  Captain  Lovett  conld  not  creep  through,  TU  swear!"  said 
the  admirìng  satellite. 

**  Saddle  the  horses  and  load  the  pistois  !  —  I  wOl  join  yen  m 
ten  minntes.    Have  my  farmer's  dress  ready,  the  false hair,  «fec. 
Choose  yonr  own  trìm.    Make  baste  ;  —  the  Three  Feathéis  te  the 
house  of  meeting." 
~   ''And  in  ten  minntes  only,  captain?" 

"Punctually!" 

The  stranger  tumed  a  corner,  and  was  out  of  sight.  Clifford, 
mutterìng  -^  ''Tes,  I  was  the  cause  of  their  apprehension;  itwis 
I  who  was  sought  ;  it  is  bnt  fair  that  I  should  strìke  a  blow  for  thdr 
escape,  before  I  attempt  my  own,"  —  continued  bis  course  tillbe 
came  to  the  door  of  a  public-house.  The  sign  of  a  seaman  swung 
aloft,  portraying  the  jolly  tar  with  a  fine  pewter  pot  inhishané, 
coDsiderably  huger  than  bis  own  circumference.  An  inmiense  png 
satattbe  door,  lolling  its  tongueout,  asìf,'  baving  stnffeditsdf 
tothetongue,  itwas  forced  to  tum  that  useM  member  ont  of  ita 
proper  place.  The  shutters  were  half  closed,  but  the  sonnds  of 
coarse  merriment  issued  jovially  forth. 

Clifford  disconcerted  the  pug  ;  and ,  crossing  the  threshold, 
cried,  in  a  loud  tone,  **  Janseen  !  "  —  **  Here  !  "  answered  a  gniif 
voice  ;  and  Clifford,  passing  on,  came  to  a  small  parlour  adjoioiBg 
the  tap.  Thcre,  seated  by  a  round  oak-table,  he  found  mine  host, 
a  red,  fierce,  weather-beaten ,  but  bloated-looking  personage, 
like  Dirk  Hatteraick  in  a  dropsy. 

'*Hownow,  captain!"  cried  he,  in  a  guttural  accent,  andin- 
terlarding  bis  discourse  with  certain  Dutch  graces,  which,  with  our 
reader's  leave,  we  wili  omit,  as  being  unable  to  speli  them  :  *'how 
now  !  —  not  gone  yet  !  " 
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'*No!  —  I  start  for  the  coast  to-morrov;  business  keeps  me 
to-day.    I  carne  to  ask  if Mellon  may  be  fiilly  depended  on?  '* 

*'Ày  !  —  honest  to  the  back-bone." 

*'  And  yoQ  are  snre  that ,  in  spite  of  my  late  delays ,  he  will  not 
bave  left  the  TiUage?" 

'* Sarei  —  what  else  canibe?  —  don't  I  know  Jack  Mellon 
these  twenty  years?  He  would  iie  iike  a  log  in  a  cairn  for  ten 
moiiths  together,  ìdthout  moving  a  hair's  breadth,  if  he  was  under 
orders." 

"And  ìds  Tessei  isswift  and  well  manned,  in  case  of  an  officer's 
Chase?" 

''The  Black  MoIIy  svifl?  —  Ask  your  grandmother.  The 
Black  Molly  would  outstrip  a  shark,  and  be  d — d  to  her  !  " 

**T1ien  good-by,  Janseen;  there  ìs  something  to  keep  your 
pipe  alight  :  we  shdl  not  meet  within  the  three  seas  again ,  I  think. 
Eogland  is  as  much  too  hot  for  me  as  Holland  for  you  !  " 

"Tea  are  a  capital  feUow  !  ''  cried  mine  host,  shaking  Clifford 
liy  the  band  ;  *'  and  when  the  lads  come  to  know  their  loss ,  they 
vm  know  they  haye  lost  the  bravest  and  truest  gill  that  ever  took  to 
tke  toby  ;  so,  good-by,  and  be  d — d  to  you  !  ** 

With  this  yaledictory  benediction,  mine  host  released  Clifford; 
and  the  robber  hastened  to  bis  appointment  at  the  Three  Feathers. 

He  foand  ali  prepared.  He  hastily  put  on  bis  disguise,  and 
bis  follower  led  out  bis  borse ,  a  noble  animai  of  the  grand  Irish 
breed,  of  remarkable  strength  and  bone,  and,  save  only  that  it  was 
somewhat  s bar p  in  the  quarters  (a  fault  which  they  who  look  for 
speed  as  well  as  grace  will  easily  forgiye) ,  of  ahnost  unequalled 
beauty  in  its  symmetry  and  proportions.  Well  did  the  courser 
know,  and  proudly  did  it  render  obeisance  to,  its  master;  snorting 
impatiently,  and  rearing  from  the  band  of  the  attendant  robber, 
the sagacious animai freeditselfof  the  rein,  and,  as  it  tossed  its 
long  mane  in  the  breeze  of  a  fresh  air,  came  trotting  to  the  place 
where  Clifford  stood. 

''  So  ho ,  Robin  !  —  so  ho  !  —  what,  thou  chafest  that  I  bave 
left  thy  fellow  behind  at  the  Red  Cave.  Him  we  may  never  see 
more.    But ,  while  I  bave  life ,  I  will  not  leave  t  h  e  e ,  Robin  ! 
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With  these  words ,  the  robber  fondly  stroked  the  shining  neck 
of  his  favourite  steed  ;  and  as  the  animai  retarned  the  caress,  by 
rabbiog  its  head  against  the  hands  and  the  athletie  breast  of  its 
master,  Clifford  felt  at  his  heart  somewhat of  that old  racy stiro! 
the  blood  which  had  been  once  to  hun  the  chief  chann  of  his  crimi- 
nal profession ,  and  which ,  in  the  late  change  of  his  feelings,  he 
had  almost  forgotten. 

'*WeU,  Robin,  well,"  herenewed,  as  he  kissed  the  faceof 
bis  steed  ;  —  **  well ,  we  will  bave  some  days  like  our  old  ones  yet; 
thoa  shalt  say,  ha!  ha!  to  the  tmmpet,  and  bear  thy  master  along 
on  more  glorious  enterprises  than  he  has  yet  thanked  thee  for 
sharing.  Thon  wilt  now  he  my  only  familiar,  —  mv  only  friend, 
Robin  ;  we  two  shall  he  strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  But  thon  wilt 
make  thyself  welcome  easier  than  thy  lord,  Robin  ;  and  thou  wilt 
forget  the  old  days,  and  thine  old  comrades ,  and  thine  old  loYes, 
when  —  ha!"  and  Clifford  tnmed  abmptly  to  his  attendant,  who 
addressed  him,  **It  is  late,  you  say;  trae!  look  you,  it  will  be 
unwise  for  us  both  to  quit  London  together;  you  know  the  sixth 
milestone ,~  join  me  there ,  and  we  can  proceed  in  company  !  " 

Not  unwìlling  to  linger  for  a  parting-cnp,  the  comrade  assented 
to  the  prudence  of  the  pian  proposed;  and,  after  one  ortwoad- 
ditional  words  of  caution  and  advice ,  Clifford  monnted  and  rode 
from  the  yard  of  the  inn.  As  he  passed  through  the  tali  wooden 
gates  into  the  Street ,  the  imperfect  gleam  of  the  wintry  san  falling 
over  himself  and  his  steed,  it  was  scarcely  possible ,  eyen  in  spite 
of  his  dlsguise  and  rude  garb ,  to  conceive  a  more  gallant  and 
striking  specimen  of  the  lawless  and  daring  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longed;  the  height,  strength,  beauty,  and  exquisite  grooming 
visible  in  the  steed  ;  the  sparkling  eye,  the  bold  protìle,  thesinewy 
chest ,  the  graceful  limbs ,  and  the  careless  and  practised  horse- 
manship  of  the  rider. 

Looking  after  bis  chief  with  a  long  and  an  admiring  gazo ,  the 
robber  said  to  the  ostler  of  the  inn ,  an  aged  and  withered  man, 
who  had  seen  ninc  generations  of  highwaymen  rise  and  vanish ,  — 

'* There,  Joe,  when  did  you  ever  look  on  a  hero  like  that? 
Thebravest  heart,  thefrankest  band,  the  best  judge  of  a  horse, 
and  the  handsomest  man  that  ever  did  honour  to  Hounslow  !  " 
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**  For  ali  that ,"  relarned  the  ostler ,  shaking  his  palsied  head, 
and  tamÌDg  back  to  the  tap-room,  —  **for  ali  that,  master,  his 
time  be  up.  Mark  my  nrhids ,  Captata  Lovett  will  not  be  over 
the  year ,  —  no  !  nor  mayhap  the  month  !  " 

'*Why,  you  old  rascal,  what  makes  you  so  wise?  Toh  wili 
notpeach»  I suppose!" 

"I  peach  !  devil  a  bit  !  But  there  never  was  the  gemman  of  the 
roid,  great  or  small ,  knowingorstupid,  as  outlived  his  seventh 
year.  Ànd  this  vili  be  the  captain's  seventh,  come  the  !21st  of 
neit  month  ;  but  he  be  a  fine  chap,  and  l'U  go  to  his  hanging  !  " 

^'Pish  !  'l  said  the  robber,  peevìshly,  —  he  himstlf  was  verging 
towards  the  end  of  his  sixth  year ,  —  **  pish  !  *' 

"Mind,  I  tells  it you,  master;  and  somehow or  other I  thinks, 
—and  I  has  expenence  in  these  things,  —  by  the  fey*  of  his 
eye,  and  the  drop  of  his  lip,  that  the  captain's  time  will  be  up 
to-day!" 

Here  the  robber  lost  ali  patience ,  and  pushing  the  hoary  boder 
of  eTÌl  against  the  wall,  he  tamed  on  his  heel,  and  sought  some 
more  agreeable  companion  to  share  his  stirrup-cup. 

It  was  in  the  moming  of  the  day  following  that  in  which  the 
aboveconyersationsoccurred,  that  the  sagacious  Augustas  Tom- 
Bnsoo  and  the  yalorous  Edward  Pepper ,  handcuffed  and  fettered, 
•wvn  jogging  along  the  road  in  a  postchaise ,  with  Hr.  Nabbem 
tqoeezed  in  by  the  side  of  the  former,  and  two  other  gentlemen  in 
Mr.  Nabbem's  confidenee  mounted  on  the  box  of  the  cbaise,  and 
kitttfering  sadly,  as  Long  Ned  growllngly  remarked,  with  '*  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect." 

*'Ah,  well!"  quoth  Nabbem,  nnavoidably  thmstfog  his 
dbow  into  Tomlinson's  side,  while  he  drew  out  his  snufi^box,  and 
bèlped  bimself  largely  to  the  intoxicating  dust.  **Tou  had  best 
prepare  yonrself,  Mr.  Pepper,  for  a  eh  a  n  gè  of  prospects.  I 
bdkres  as  how  there  is  little  to  please  you  in  quod  (prison)." 

^'Nothing  makes  men  so  facetious  as  misfortune  to  others!" 
Mid  Angostus,  moralising,  and  turning  bimself,  as  weli  as  he 

*  A:  word  difficnlt  to  translate;  bat  the  closeit  interpretation  of 
«kichbperliapt,  "tlie  ili  omen.** 
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was  able,  in  order  to  deliver  his  body  from  the  pointed  elboiof 
Mr.  Nabbem.  **  Wheo  a  man  is  down  in  the  worìd,  ali  the  bj- 
standers ,  very  doli  fellows  before ,  suddenly  become  wits!  " 

**  You  reflects  on  l"  said  Mr.  Nabbem:  *<well,  it  does  not 
sinnify  a  pin ,  for  directly  we  does  oor  duty,  you  chaps  become 
howdaciously  ungrateful!  ** 

'*  Ungrateful  !  "  said  Pepper  :  **  what  a  piagne  bave  ve  gol  to 
he  grateful  for?  I  suppose  you  think  we  ought  to  teli  yoo,  you 
are  the  best  friend  we  bave,  because  you  bave  scrouged  os, 
neck  and  crop,  into  ibis  borrìble  bole,  like  turkeys  iatted  for 
Chrìstmas.  'Sdeath  !  one's  hair  is  flatted  down  like  a  pancake; 
and  as  for  one's  legs,  you  had  better  cut  them  ofTat  once  than  tock 
them  up  in  a  place  a  foot  square ,  —  to  say  nothing  of  these  Uack- 
guardly  irons  l  " 

*'The  only  irons  pardonable  in  your  eyes,  Ned,"  saidTom- 
linson,  **arethecnrling-irons,  eh?" 

*'Nowifthisisnottoomuch!"  crìed  Nabbem,  crossly;  "jov 
objects  to  go  in  a  cart  like  the  rest  of  your  profession  ;  and  wheo  I 
puts  myself  out  of  the  way  to  obleedge  you  with  a  shay,  you  slaogli 
Iforit!" 

*'Peace,  good  Nabbem  ! ''  said  Augustus ,  with  a  sage'sdig- 
nity;  **you  must  allow  a  little  bad  humour  in  men  sounhappily 
sìtuated  as  we  are." 

The  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  Tomlioson's  answer 
softeued  Nabbem  ;  and,  by  wayofconciliation,  he  held  his  snofF- 
box  to  the  uose  of  his  unfortuuate  prìsoner.  Shutting  his  eyes, 
Tomlinsou  long  and  eamestlysniffed  upthe  luxury,  and  as  soon  as, 
with  his  own  kerchief  of  spotted  yellow,  the  o£Scer  had  wiped  from 
the  proboscis  some  liugering  grains ,  Tomlinson  thus  spoke  :  — 

'*You  see  us  now,  Mr.  Nabbem,  in  a  state  of  broken-down 
opposition  ;  but  our  spirits  are  not  broken  too.  In  our  time,  ve 
bave  had  something  to  do  with  the  administratìon;  and  our  com- 
fort at  present,  is  the  comfort  of  fallen  ministers  !  ** 

*'  Oho  !  you  were  in  the  Methodist  line  before  you  took  to  Ao 
road?"  said  Nabbem. 

**Not  so!"  answered  Augustus,  gravely.  **We  were  the 
Methodists  of  politics ,  not  of  the  church;  viz.  we  lived  upon  cor 
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flock  vìthont  a  legai  authorìty  to  do  so ,  and  that  whicb  the  law 
withheld  from  us,  our  wits  gare.  But  teli  me,  Mr.  Nabbem, 
are  you  addìcted  to  politics?" 

•* Why,  they says I be,"  said Mr. Nabbem,  with  a grin ;  "and 
for  my  part,  I  thinks  ali  wbo  sarves  the  King  shoold  stand  up  for 
hìm ,  and  take  care  of  theìr  little  families  !  " 

"You  speak  what  others  think!"  answered  Tomllnson, 
smiling  also.  "And  I  wiU  now,  since  you  like  politics,  point 
oot  to  you  what  I  dare  say  you  bare  not  observed  before." 

"Whatbethat?"  saidNabbem. 

"A  wonderful  likeness  between  the  life  of  the  gentlenien 
adoming  bis  Majesty's  senate  and  the  life  of  the  gentlemen  vhom 
you  are  conductìng  to  bis  Majesty's  gaol.' 
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THE  LIBELLOUS  PARALLEL  OF  AUGUSTUS  TOMLINSON. 

'*  We  enter  our  career  Mr.  Nabbem ,  as  your  embryo  ministers 
enter  parìiament,  •—  by  brìbery  and  corruption.  There  is  this 
difference ,  indeed ,  between  the  two  cases  :  —  w  e  are  entieed  to 
enter  by  the  brìbery  and  corruption  of  others,  —  they  enter 
spontaneously  by  dint  of  theìr  own.  At  first,  deluded  by  ro- 
mantlc  ylsions ,  we  like  the  glory  of  our  career  better  than  the 
profit,  and  in  our  yòuthful  generositywe  profess  to  attack  the 
lìch  solely  from  consideration  for  the  poor.  By  and  by,  as  we 
grow  more  hardened,  we  laugh  at  these  boyish  dreams,  —  peasant 
or  prince  fares  equally  at  our  impartial  hands  ;  we  grasp  at  the 
badLet ,  but  we  scom  not  the  thimble-fnll  ;  we  use  the  word  glory 
ody  as  a  trap  for  proselytes  and  apprentices  ;  our  fingers ,  like  an 
office  door ,  are  open  for  ali  that  can  possibly  come  into  them  :  we 
eonsider  the  wealthy  as  our  salary,  the  poor  as  our  perquisì tes. 
What  is  this,  but  a  picture  of  your  member  of  parìiament  rii^ning 
loto  a  minister,  —  your  patriot  mellowing  into  your  placeman? 
And  mark  me ,  Mr.  Nabbem  !  is  not  the  very  languagc  of  both  as 
similar  as  the  deeds?  What  is  the  phrase  eitherof  us  loves  to 
employ?  —  'To  deliver.*  What?  —  *The Public'  And  do  we 
not  both  inyarìably  deliver  it  of  the  same  thing?  —  tìz.  its  purse! 
Do  we  want  an  excuse  for  sharing  the  gold  of  our  neighbours,  or 
•busing  them,  if  they  rcsist?    Is  not  our  mutuai  —  ojir  pithiest 
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plea^  'Distress!'  Trae,  your  patriot  callsit  *  distress  of  (b 
country;'  butdoes  he  ever,  a  whit  more  thanwe  do»  meanao; 
distress  buthis  own?  When  we  are  brought  low,  and  onr  coti 
are  shabby,  do  we  not  both  shake  oor  heads  and  talk  of  '  refom? 
Ànd  when  —  oh  !  when  we  are  np  in  the  world,  do  we  not  bod 
kick  *reform'  to  the  deidl?  How  often  your  pailiament  bui 
'vacates  bis  seat/  only  for  the  purpose  of  resnming  it  vitki 
weightier  purse  !  How  often ,  dear  Ned ,  haTe  our  seats  bea 
vacated  for  the  same  end  !  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  realiy  finis!» 
bis  career  by  accepting  the  hnndreds ,  —  it  ^  by  *  accepting  Ik 
bnndreds'  that  ours  may  be  finished  tool  —  (Ned  drew  a  k^ 
sigh.)  —  Note  usnow,  Mr.  Nabbem,  in  the  zenith  of  oor  pn* 
sperìty  —  we  bave  fiUed  our  pockets ,  we  bave  become  great  m  Uh 
mouths  of  our  party.  Our  pals  admire  us,  and  cor  bloicn 
adore!  What  do  we  in  this  short-lived  summer?  Sare,  indbe 
thrifty?  Ah ,  no  !  we  must  give  our  dinners ,  and  make  \ì^  of 
our  lush.  We  sport  horses  on  the  race-course ,  and  look  big  il 
the  multitude  we  bave  bubbled.  Is  not  this  your  ministercow 
into  office?  Does  not  this  remind  you  of  bis  eqoipage,  bit 
palace ,  bis  piate?  In  both  cases ,  lightly  won ,  layìshly  wasted; 
and  the  public,  whose  cash  we  bave  fingered,  mayat  leasthirt 
the  pleasure  of  gaping  at  the  figure  we  make  with  it  !  This ,  then. 
is  our  harvest  of  happiness  ;  our  foes ,  onr  frìends ,  are  ready  t( 
eat  US  with  envy  —  yet  what  is  so  little  enviable  as  our  statioa' 
Have  we  not  both  our  common  vexations  and  our  matnal  di» 
quietudes?  Do  we  not  both  bribe  —  (Nabbem  shook  bis  head  ao< 
buttoned  bis  waistcoat)  —  our  enemies,  cajole  our  partisans 
bully  our  dependants,  and  quarrel  with  our  only  frìends,  TÌ2 
ourselves?  Is  not  the  secret  question  with  each  —  It  is  allco& 
f oundedly  fine  ;  but  how  long  will  it  last?  Now»  Hr.  Nabbem 
note  me ,  —  reverse  the  portrait  :  we  are  fallen ,  our  career  i 
over  —  the  road  is  shut  to  us,  and  new  plunderers  are  robbingth 
carriages  that  once  we  robbed.  Is  not  this  the  lotof — no,  no 
I  deceive  myself!  Your  ministers,  your  jobmen,  for  the  mofi 
part  milk  the  popular  cow  while  there's  a  drop  in  the  udder.  Toa 
chanceUor  declines  on  a  pension ,  —  your  minister  attenuates  01 
a  grant,  —  the  feet  of  your  great  rogues  may  be  gene  from  th 
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treasury  benches ,  bat  they  bave  their  little  Gngers  in  the  treasmy. 
Ibeir  past  senrices  are  remembered  by  bis  Majesty,  —  ours  only 
Mted  by  the  Recorder:  they  save  tbemselves,  for  they  bang  by 
«De  anotber;  we  go  to  the  devll,  for  we  bang  by  ourselTcs  :  ve 
ìm  CUT  little  day  of  the  public  and  ali  is  over;  bat  it  is  never 
orer  with  them.  We  botb  hunt  the  san(ie  fox  :  bat  we  are  your  fair 
liden  ;  they  are  yoar  knowing  ones  —  we  take  the  leap ,  and  oar 
ledu  are  brokenr  they  sneak  throogh  the  gates,  and  keep  it  ap 
to  the  last!" 

.  As  he  concluded ,  Tomlinson's  ^ead  drooped  on  bis  bosom, 
md  it  was  easy  to  see  tbat  painful  comparìsons ,  mingled  perhaps 
with  ÌBecret  marmurs  at  the  injustice  }f  fortune ,  were  rankliog  in 
Us  breast.  Long  Ned  sat  in  gloomyVilence  ;  and  even  the  hard 
heart  of  the  severe  Mr.  Nabbem  was  so\^edHQf  the  aiTecting  pa- 
laHel  to  which  he  had  listened.  They  had  pyroceeded  withoat 
speaking  for  two  or  three  miles,  whenLongNe4,  fixing  bis  eyes 
onTomlinson,  exelaimed, —  "" 

•«Do  yoa  know,  Tomlinson ,  I  think  it  was  a  Èuming  shame  in 
Lorett  to  soffer  us  to  he  carried  oiTlike  niuttons ,  withoiH  attempt- 
ing  to  resene  us  by  the  way  !  It  is  ali  bis  fault  that  we  are^ereM  for  ' 
It  was  be  whom  Nabbem  wanted ,  notus!" 

'^Yery  true,"  said  the  cunning  policeman;  ''and  if  I  were 
ytra,  Mr.  Popper,  bang  me  if  I  would  not  bebave  Hke  a  man^of^,, 
spiritj  aod  shew  as  little  consarn  for  bim  as  he  shews  for  yoU  ! 
Why,  Lord  now,  I  doesn't  want  to  'tice  you;  but  this  I  does 
know»  the  jastices  are  very  anxioas  to  catch  Loyett;  and  one  who 
gires  bim  ap,  and  says  a  word  or  two  about  bis  cracter,  so  as  to 
make  conviction  sartain ,  may  himself  he  sartain  of  a  free  pardon 
for  ali  little  sprees  and  so  forth  !  " 

«'Ah!"  said  Long  Ned,  with  a  sigh,  "that  is  ali  very  well, 
Mr.  Mabbem ,  but  TU  go  to  the  crap  like  a  gentleman ,  and  not 
paaeb  of  my  comrades  ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  Lovett  could  scarcely 
bare  assisted  US.  One  man  alone,  even  Lovett,  clever  as  he  is, 
eoald  not  bave  forced  as  out  of  the  clutches  of  you  and  your  myr- 
midons ,  Mr.  Nabbem  !  And  when  we  were  once  at  — ,  they  took 
excelient  care  of  us.    But  teli  me  now,  my  dear  Nabbem,"  and 
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Long  Ned's  voiee  wfaAdled  itself  info  smnething  like  softoess;  — 
*'  teli  me  »  do  you  tlùnk  the  grazier  wìll  bnff  it  home?  " 

''Nodoubtofthat,"  said  the  iinmoved  Nabbem.  Long  Ned's 
face  fell.  '*And  what  if  he  does?"  said  he  ;  **  they  can  but  tnns- 
port  OS  !  " 

*'Don't  desaye  yoarself.  Master  Pepper!"  said  Mabbem: 
*'you're  too  old  a  band  for  the  berring-pond.  They're  resohfed 
to  make  gallows  apples  of  ali  sach  nomprels  (NonparelU) 
as  you!" 

Ned  cast  a  snllen  look  at  the  officer. 

*' A  pretty  coroforter  you  are!"  said  he.  '*I  bave  been  in  a 
postchaise  with  a  pleasanter  fellow,  IH  swear  !  Toa  may  cali  me 
aD  appiè  if  you  vili,  but,  Itakeit,  I  am  not  an  appiè  you'd  like  to 
see  peeled." 

With  this  pugilistic  and  menacìDg  pan,  the  leiigthy  bero  re- 
lapsed  into  meditative  silence. 

Oar  traveUers  were  now  entering  a  road  skirted  oa  one  side  b; 
a  common  of  some  extent,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  thick  bedgerow, 
which  through  its  breaks  gave  occasionai  glimpses  of  woodland  and 
fallow,  interspersed  with  cross-roads  and  tiny  brooklets. 

**There  goes  a  jolly  fellow!"  said  Nabbem,  pointìng  to  ao 
athletic-looking  man,  riding  before  the  carriage,  dressed  ina 
farmer's  garb ,  and  mounted  on  a  large  and  powerful  borse  of  the 
Irìsh  breed.  ' *  I  dare  say  he  is  weli  acquainted  with  y  o a  r  grazier, 
Mr.  Tomiinson  ;  he  looks  mortai  like  one  of  the  same  kidney;  aod 
bere  comes  another  chap ,"  —  (as  the  stranger  was  joined  by  a 
short,  stout,  ruddy  man  in  a  carter's  frock,  riding  on  a  borse  less 
showythan  bis  comrade's,  but  of  the  lengthy,  reedy,  lank,  yet 
muscular  race,  which  a  knowing  jockey  would  like  to  bet  on).  — 
'*  Now  that's  what  I  calls  a  comely  lad!  "  continned  Nabbem,  poiot- 
ing  to  the  latter  horseman  ;  *'  none  of  your  thin-faced,  dark,  strap- 
ping  fellows  like  that  Captain  Lovett,  as  the  blowens  raves  aboat, 
but  a  nice ,  tight ,  little  body ,  with  a  face  like  a  carrot  !  That's  i 
beauty  for  my  money  !  honesty's  stamped  on  bis  face ,  Hr.  Tom- 
linson  !  I  dare  says  —  (and  the  policeman  grinned ,  for  he  hid 
been  a  lad  of  the  cross  in  bis  own  day)  —  I  dare  says ,  poor  inno- 
cent  booby ,  he  knows  none  of  the  ways  of  Lunnnn  town  ;  and  if 
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kehas  not  as  merry  a  life  as  some  folks ,  mayhap  he  may  ha?e  a 

*  bnger.  But  a  merry  one  for  ever,  for  such  lads  as  us,  Mr.  Pepper  ! 

luy,  lias  you  heard  as  how  Bill  Fang  went  to  Scratchland  (Scot- 

knà)  and  was  stretched  for  smashing  queer  screens?  (t.e.  bang 

. Iir  attering  forged  notes).    He  died  'uation  game;  for  when  his 

l^ther,  iprho  ^as  a  grey-headed  parson,  carne  to  see  him  after  the 

•enteiice,  he  saystothe  governor,  says  he,  *GiYe  tis  a  tip,  old 

'im,  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  die  dacently.'    The  parson  forks 

tim  ont  ten  shiners ,  preaching  ali  the  while  like  winkey.    Bob 

dropt  one  of  the  guineas  between  his  fingers,  and  says,  *  Bolla, 

llid,  you  bave  only  tipped  us  nine  of  the  yellow  boys  ;  just  now  you 

Baidashowitwasten!'   On  tbis  the  parish-buU,  whowasaspoor 

is  if  he'd  been  a  mouse  of  the  church  iostead  of  a  curate ,  lugs  out 

another;  and  Bob,  turning  round  to  the  gaoler,  cries,  *Flung 

the  governor  out  of  a  guinea,  by  G — d!'  ^    Now,  that's  what  I 

caDs  keeping  ìt  up  to  the  last  !  " 

Mr.  Nabbem  had  scarcely  finished  this  anecdote,  \vhen  the 
fumer-like  stranger,  vho  had  kept  up  by  the  side  of  the  chaise, 
mddeDÌy  rode  to  the  window ,  and ,  touching  bis  hat ,  said  in  a 
Noffolk  accent,  *'  Were  the  gentlemen  we  met  on  the  road  belong- 
iag  to  yoor  party?  They  were  asking  after  a  chaise  and  pair." 

*'No  !  "  said  Nabbem ,  **  there  he  no  gentlemen  as  belongs  to 
oar  party!"  So  saying,  he  tipped  a  knowing  wink  atthefardier, 
•nd  i^ced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  prisoners. 

''What!  you  are  going  ali  alone?"  said  the  farmer. 

*'Ay,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Nabbem;  **not  much  danger, 
Ithink,  in  the  day-time,  wìth  the  sun  out  as  big  as  a  sixpence, 
whieh  i8  as  big  as  evcr  I  see'd  him  in  this  country  !  " 

Atthat moment,  the  shorter  stranger,  vhose  appearance  had 
attracted  the  praise  of  Mr.  Nabbem  (that  personage  was  himself 
very  short  and  ruddy) ,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  riding  dose  to 
the  post-borses,  and  talkiog  to  the  ofiicers  on  the  box,  suddenly 
threw  himself  from  his  steed,  and  in  the  same  instant  that  he 
arrested  the  horses  of  the  chaise,  struck  the  postilion  to  the 
ground  with  a  short  heavy  bludgeon  which  he  drew  from  his  frock. 
A  whistle  was  heard  and  answered,  as  if  by  a  signal:  three  fel- 

•  Fact. 
Paul  Clifford,  23 
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lows,  aimed  wìlk  bludgeoos,  leaped  from  the  hedge;  andiB  the 
interim  the  pretended  fumer,  dismoanting,  flimg  open  the  door 
of  the  chaise ,  and  seizing  Mr.  NaM>em  hy  the  coUar ,  swnng  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  celerìty  that  hecame  the  circnlar  rotandity  of 
the  policeman's  figure,  rather  than  the  deliberate  grarity  of  Ms 
dìgnìfied  office. 

Rapid  and  instantaneons  as  had  been  this  work,  h  was  net 
withoQt  a  check.  Althongh  the  policeman  had  not  dreamed  of 
a  risk  in  the  very  face  of  the  day,  and  on  the  hif^road,  thdr 
profession  was  not  that  which  soffered  them  easily  to  he  sorprised. 
The  two  guardians  of  the  dicky  leaped  nimbly  to  the  ground;  brt 
before  they  had  timo  to  ose  their  fire-arms ,  two  of  the  new  aggres* 
sors,  who  had  appeared  from  the  hedge,  closed  npon  them ,  and 
bore  them  to  the  ground  :  while  fliis  scuffie  took  place ,  the  fumer 
had  disarmed  the  prostrate  Nabbem ,  and  giving  him  in  ehargeto 
the  remaining  confederate,  extricated  Tomiinson  and  bis  comrade 
from  the  chaise. 

''Hist!"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  ''beware  my  name;  mj 
disguise  hides  me  at  present  —  lean  on  me  —  only  throiig^  tbe 
hedge,  a cart waits there ,  and you are safe ! " 

With  tbese  broken  words  he  assisted  the  robbers ,  as  veli  as 
he  could ,  in  spile  of  their  manacles ,  through  the  same  part  of  the 
bedge  from  whìch  the  three  allies  had  sprang.  They  were  already 
through  the  barrìer;  only  the  long  legs  of  Ned  Pepper  lingered 
behiod;  vhen  at  the  far  end  of  the  road,  which  was  perfectly 
straight ,  a  gentleman's  carrìage  became  visible.  A  strong  haod 
from  the  interior  of  the  hedge  seizing  Pepper,  dragged  him 
through ,  and  CliiTord  —  for  the  reader  need  not  be  told  who  was 
the  farmer  —  perceiviog  theapproachingreinforcement,  shonted 
at  once  for  flight.  The  robber  who  had  guarded  Nabbem ,  and 
who  indeed  was  no  other  than  Old  Bags,  slow  as  he  habitually  was, 
lost  not  an  instant  in  providing  for  himself  ;  before  you  could  say 
''Laudamus,"  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge:  tbe  two 
men  engaged  with  the  police-officers  were  not  capable  of  an  eqnal 
celerìty;  but  Clifford,  throwing  himself  into  the  contest  and 
engaging  the  policemen ,  gave  the  robbers  the  opportunity  of  es- 
cape.    They  scramblcd  through  the  foncé,  the  officers,  tough 
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feUows  and  keen,  cliDgiDg  lustily  to  them,  tìll  oDe  wasfelledby 

Clifford,  and  the  other  catching  against  a  stump,  was  forced  to 

rdiiiqiiìab  his  hold  ;  he  then  sprang  back  into  the  road  and  pre- 

ipared  for  Clifford,  who  now,  however,  occupied  himself  rather 

in  AigitiTe  than  warlike  measures.    Meanwhile,  the  moment  the 

other  rescaers  had  passed  theRabicon  of  the  hedge,  thcir  flight, 

and  thtt  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  passed  before  them ,  commen- 

ced.    On  this  mystic  side  of  the  hedge  was  a  cross -road ,  striking 

atODce  through  an  intricate  and  wooded  part  of  the  country ,  which 

aOowed  speedy  and  ampie  opportuni  ties  of  dispersi  on.    Here  a 

lif^eait,  drawn  by  two  swift  horses ,  in  a  tandem  fashion,  awai- 

lad  llie  fogitives.    Long  Ned  and  Àugustus  were  stowed  down  at 

the  bottoni  of  this  yehicle  ;  three  fellows  filed  away  at  their  irons, 

and  t  foorth ,  who  had  hitherto  remained  inglorious  with  the  cart, 

gav6  the  lash  —  and  ho  gave  it  handsomely  —  to  the  coursers. 

Àway  nttled  the  equipage;  and  thus  was  achieved  a  flight,  stili 

memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  elect,  and  long  quoted  as  one  of 

the  boldest  and  most  dariog  exploits  that  illicit  eoterprise  ever 

aeeomplished. 

Clifford  and  his  equestrian  comrade  only  remained  in  the  ficid, 
or  rather  the  road  ;  the  former  sprang  at  once  ou  his  borse ,  —  the 
latter  was  not  long  in  followìug  the  example.  But  the  policcman, 
who,  it  lias  been  said,  baflled  in  detaining  the  fugitives  of  the 
hedge ,  had  leaped  back  into  the  road ,  was  not  idle  in  the  mean- 
«Ule.  When  he  saw  Clifford  about  to  mount,  instcad  of  at- 
tempting  to  seize  the  encmyt  he  recurred  to  hispistol,  which  in 
the  bte  stmggle  band  to  band  he  had  been  unable  to  use ,  and 
takiag  snre  aim  at  Clifford ,  whom  he  judged  at  once  to  he  the 
leader  of  the  resene,  he  lodged  a  ball  in  the  right  side  of  the 
robber,  at  the  yery  moment  he  had  set  spurs  in  his  borse  and 
tnmed  to  fly.  Clifford's  head  drooped  to  the  saddle-bow.  Fiercely 
the  borse  sprang  on  ;  the  robber  endeavoured,  dcspite  his  reeliug 
senses,  to  retain  his  seat  —  once  he  raised  his  head  —  once 
be  nerred  his  slackened  and  listless  limbs  —  and  then ,  with 
afaint  groan,  ho  fell  to  the  earth.  The  borse  bounded  but  one 
step  more ,  and ,  true  to  the  tutorship  it  had  received ,  stopped 
abniptly.    Clifford  raised  himself  with  great  difficulty  on  one  arm  ; 

23* 
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vith  the  other  haod  he  drew  forth  a  pistol  ;  he  pointed  it  deHbentdy 
towards  the  officer  that  wounded  him;  the  man  stood  motù»- 
less,  cowerìng  and  spell-bouod,  beoeath  the  dilating  eyeeftte 
robber.  It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  the  man  had  canse  for  ami', 
for  mutterìng  betwecn  bis  ground  teeth,  "Why  waste  it  on  ai 
enemy?"  Clifford  turned  the  mnzzle  towards  the  head  of  the mK 
conscious  steed,  which  seemed  sorrowfully  and  wistfolty  to  hidiiK 
towards  him.  '*Thou/'  he  said,  "whom  I  bave  fed  andlovec 
shalt  neyer  know  hardship  from  another  !  "  and  with  a  mereifc 
cmelty  he  dragged  himself  one  pace  nearer  to  bis  beloved  steed 
uttereda  well-known  word ,  which  brought  the  dQcile  creatore  ti 
bis  side,  and  placing  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  dose  tohkearlH 
fìred,  and  fell  back  senseless  at  the  exertion.  The  anhnal  stt^ 
gered ,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

Meanwhile  Clifford's  comrade,  profiting  by  the  snrpriseoM 
sudden  panie  of  the  officer ,  was  already  out  of  reach ,  and  dartii| 
across  the  common,  he  and  bis  ragged  courser  speedily  yanished 
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CHARTER  XXXII. 

"Lose  I  not 
With  him  -what  fortune  conld  ia  life  allotf 

Lose  I  not  bope,  life's  cordiali 

•  «  «  • 

In  fact,  the  lessoni  he  from  prndence  took 
Were  written  in  bit  mind  ai  in  a  hook. 
There  vhat  to  do  he  read ,  and  what  to  sbun. 
And  ali  cnmmanded  irai  vrìth  promptnesB  done: 

He  leemed  witbout  a  paision  to  proceed, 

«  «  «  «  » 

Yet  lome  believed  those  pasiions  only  ilept!*'  Crabb^. 

•  »  *  »  » 

»  »  •  •  »  y 

"RelicB  of  love  and  life's  encbanted  iprìng!  '*  \ 

A.  Watt!,  on  burning  a  Pocket  of  Letters 


•  ir 

et 


IVTany  and  sad  and  deep 

Were  the  thonghts  folded  in  thy  silent  breait! 

Thou,  too,  couldst  watch  and  weep ! "     Mrs.  Hemani» 

While  Sir  William  Brandon  was  pursuing   bis  ambitiooi 
schemes,  and,  notwithstanding Lacy's  firm  and steady  refusai o 
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tfanleverer ,  was  stili  determined  on  that  ìll-sorted  marrìage  ; 
MauleTerer  hìmself,  day  after  day,  attended  at  the  judge's 
,  and,  though  he  spoke  not  of  love,  looked  it  with  allhis 
;  ìi  became  obvious  to  eyery  one  bui  the  lorer  and  the  guar- 
that  Lucy  herself  was  rapidly  decHning  in  appearance  and 
.  Ever  since  the  day  she  had  last  seen  ptlfford ,  ber  spirìt, 
!  greatly  shattered ,  had  refnsed  to  regain  even  a  likeness  to 
tarai  cheerful  and  happy  tone,  She  became  sUent  and 
icted;  even  her  gentleness  of  temper  aìtered  at  times  into  a 
f  and  fretful  humour.    Neither  to  books  nor  music ,  nor  any 

ythìth  time  is  beguiled ,  she  recurred  for  a  momentary  alle- 
1  of  the  bitter  feelings  at  her  heart ,  or  for  a  transient  forget- 
;s  of  their  sting.  The  wfaole  world  of  her  mind  had  been 
Q.  Her  pride  was  wounded  ;  her  loTe  galled  ;  her  faith  in 
d  gave  way  at  length  to  gloomy  and  dark  suspicion.  Nothing, 
ow  felt ,  but  a  name  as  well  as  fortunes  utterly  abandoned, 
bave  justified  him  for  the  stubbornness  of  heart  in  which  he 
;d  and  deserted  ber.  Her  own  seif-acquìttal  no  longer  con- 
her  in  affliction.  She  condemned  herself  for  her  weakness, 
the  birth  of  her  ill-starred  affection  to  the  crisis  ithad  now 
•ed.    *  *  Why  did  I  not  wrestle  with  it  at  first?  "  she  said  bit- 

**  Why  did  I  allow  myself  so  easily  to  love  one  nnknown  to 
nd  equivocai  in  station,  despite  the  cantions  of  my  uncle  and 
lispers  of  the  world?"  Alas!  Lucy  did  not  remember,  that 
time  she  was  guilty  of  this  weakness ,  she  had  not  leamed  to 
[  as  she  since  reasoned.  Her  faculties  were  but  imperfectly 
ned  ;  her  experience  of  the  world  was  utter  ignorance.  She 
ly  knew  that  she  loTcd ,  and  she  knew  not  at  ali  that  the  de- 
,  and  excited  sentiment  which  filled  her  being,  could  ever 
e  as  productive  of  evil  and  perii  as  it  had  done  now  ;  and 
lad  her  reason  been  more  developed,  and  her  resolutious 
stroDg,  does  the  exertion  of  reason  and  resolution  always 
gainst  the  master  passion?  Love,  itistrue,  isnotuncon- 
>le;  but  how  few  have  ever,  mìod  and  soni,  coveted  the 
est!  DisappoÌDtment  makes  a  vow,  but  the  beai t  records  it 
Or  in  the  noble  ìmage  of  one  who  has  so  tendeny  and  so 
•ortrayed  the  feelings  of  her  own  sex ,  -^ 
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*•  We  mmke 

A  laildler  of  tmr  tlMmgiits  vkere  an§eU  step, 
Bnt  tieep  oonelTes  «t  tke  fbot!  ' 


•t  • 


Before  Clifford  had  kst  seco  her ,  we  hare  observed  that  Lncj 
bad  (and  it  was  a  consolation)  clang  to  the  belief  tbat,  despile  oÌf 
appearances  and  his  own  confession ,  his  past  ^e  had  not  beea 
SQch  as  to  place  him  irìtlioat  the  pale  of  ber  just  affections  ;  and 
there  were  frequent  moments  when ,  remembering  that  the  death  of 
her  father  had  removed  the  only  being  who  could  assert  an  nn- 
answerable  daim  to  the  dictatioo  of  her  actions ,  sbe  thou^t  that 
Clifford ,  hearing  her  band  was  atteriy  at  ber  own  disposai ,  might 
again  appear ,  and  again  urge  a  snit  which  sbe  felt  so  few  ditnm- 
stances  could  induce  ber  to  deny.  Ali  this  batf-acknowledged  yet 
eamest  train  of  reasoning  and  hope  yanished  from  the  moment  he 
bad  quitted  her  uncle's  house.  His  words  bore  no  misinterprett- 
tion.  He  bad  not  yielded  eyen  to  ber  own  condescension ,  and  her 
cheek  bumt  as  sbe  recalled  it.  Tet  he  loTed  her.  Sbe  saw,  she 
knew  it  in  his  erery  word  and  look  !  Bitter,  then ,  and  dark  must 
be  that  remorse  which  could  bave  conquered  every  argument  bnt 
that  which  nrged  him  to  leave  her,  when  be  might  bave  claimed  her 
ever.  True,  that  when  his  letter  formerlybade  her  farewell,  the 
same  self-accusing  language  was  recurred  to ,  the  same  dark  hints 
and  allusions  to  infamy  or  guilt;  yet  never  till  now  bad  sbe  inter- 
preted  them  rìgidly ,  and  never  till  now  had  sbe  dreamed  how  far 
their  mcaning  could  extend.  Stili,  what  crimes  could  he  haie 
committed?  The  trac  ones  never  occurred  toLucy.  She  sbuddered 
to  ask  herself ,  and  hushed  ber  doubts  in  a  gloomy  and  torpid 
silence!  But  through  ali  her  accusations  against  herself,  and 
through  ali  ber  awakened  suspicions  agaiost  Clifford,  she  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  something  noble  and  not  unwortby  of  ber 
mingled  in  his  conduct,  and  occasioned  bis  resistance  to  ber  and  to 
bìmself;  and  tbis  belief,  perbaps,  irritatcd  evcn  while  ittouched 
ber,  and  kept  ber  feelings  in  a  perpetuai  struggle  and  conflict, 
which  ber  delicate  frame  and  soft  mìod  werc  little  able  to  endure. 
When  the  nervcs  once  break,  how  breaks  the  character  with  them  ! 
How  many  ascctics,  withered  and  soured,  do  we  meet  in  the  world, 

*  "The  HUtory  of  the  Lyrc,"  by  L.  E.  L. 
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rlio  but  for  one  shock  to  the  heart  and  form  migfat  nave  erred  on 
kw  side  of  meekness  !  Whether  it  come  from  voe  or  disease ,  the 
Iroke  which  mars  a  single  fibre  plàys  strange  hayoc  vith  the 
Btod.  81aYes  we  are  to  our  muscles ,  and  puppets  to  the  spring  of 
1m  capricions  blood  ;  and  the  great  soni ,  with  ali  its  capacities ,  its 
loleiim  attribates ,  and  sòunding  claims ,  is ,  while  on  earth ,  but  af 
jesfc  to  iM&  mountebank  —  the  body  —  fh)m  the  dream  which  toys 
ilfor  an  hoar,  to  the  Innacy  which  shìvers  it  into  a  drìToIler,  iangh- 
Ing  as  it  plays  with  its  own  fragments ,  and  reeling  benighted  and 
Uinded  to  the  grave  ! 

We  bave  before  said ,  thàt  Lucy  was  fond  both  of  her  uncle  and 
Us  society;  and  stili,  whenever  the  subject  of  Lord  Mauleverer 
md  bis  suit  was  left  untouched ,  there  was  that  in  the  conversation 
qì  Sir  William  Brandon  which  aroused  àn  interest  in  ber  mind, 
eogrossed  and  self-consumiug  as  it  had  become.  Sorrow ,  indeed, 
md  sorrow's  companion,  reflection,  made  her  more  and  more 
6apal>le  of  comprehending  a  very  subtie  and  intricate  character. 
Ibere  is  no  secret  for  discovering  the  human  heart  like  affliction  — 
espedally  the  afflìction  which  spriugs  from  passion.  Does  a  writer 
rtartle  you  with  bis  insight  into  your  nature ,  be  suro  that  he  has 
monrned  :  such  loro  is  the  atchymy  of  tears.  Hence  the  insensìbie 
and  almost  universal  confusion  of  idea  which  confounds  melan- 
choly  with  depth,  and  finds  but  hollow  inanity  in  the  symbol  of  a 
langh.  Pitiable  error  !  Reflection  first  leads  us  to  gloom ,  but  its 
mai  stage  is  to  brightness.  The  Laughing  Philosopher  had  reached 
the  goal  of  Wisdom  :  Heraclitus  whimpered  at  the  starting-post. 
But  enough  for  Lucy  to  gain  even  the  vestibule  of  philosophy. 

Notwithstandìng  the  soreness  we  naturally  experience  towards 
ali  who  pertinaciously  arouse  an  unpleasant  subject,  anddespite 
therefore  of  Brandon's  furtfaerance  of  Mauleverer's  courtship,  Lucy 
felt  herself  incline  strangely,  and  with  something  of  a  daughter's 
aflèction,  towards  thisenigmaticalbeing;  despite,  too,  of  ali  the 
cold  and  measured  vice  of  bis  character,  —  the  hard  and  wintry 
greyness  of  heart  with  which  he  regarded  the  welfare  of  others ,  or 
the  substances  ofTruth,  Honour,  andYirtue,  —  the  callousness 
of  bis  fossilised  affections ,  which  no  human  being  softened  but  for 
a  moment,  and  no  warm  and  healthful  impulse  struck,  save  into  an 


efanescent  and  idle  flash  ;  —  despite  of  this  omsiiiiuiiate  obduracx 
and  worldliness  of  tempenment,  it  is  not  paradoxìcal  to  8a|UktÌ 
tbere  was  something  in  the  man  ìHiìch  Lney  found  al  tìmes  ana- 
logoos  U>  her  own  Tìvid  and  generons  self.  This  was,  howerer, 
only  noticeable  when  she  led  him  to  talk  over  eariier  days,  and 
when  bj  degrees  the  sarcastic  lawjer  forgot  the  present,  and  gret 
eloquent,  not  orer  the  actions  bnt  the  feelings  of  the  past.  He 
would  speak  to  ber  for  hoars  of  bis  yonthfnl  dreams ,  bis  occnpt- 
tions ,  or  bis  projects ,  as  a  boy.  At>ove  ali ,  he  loved  to  conTeise 
with  her  upon  Warlock,  its  remains  of  ancient  magnifieence,  the 
green  banks  of  the  placid  rìver  that  enrìched  its  domains ,  and  the 
sommer  pomp  of  wood  and  heath-land,  amidst  which  bis  noon-day 
fisions  had  been  nursed. 

When  he  spoke  of  tfaese  scenes  and  days ,  bis  conntenanee 
softened,  and  something  in  its  expression,  recalling  to  jLncythe 
image  of  one  stili  dearer ,  made  her  yeam  to  him  the  more.  Àn  ice 
seemed  broken  from  bis  mind ,  and  streams  of  released  and  gentie 
feelings j  mingied  with  kindly  and  generons  sentiment,  flowed 
forth.  Snddenly,  a  thonght ,  a  word ,  bronght  him  back  to  the  pre- 
sent —  bis  features  withered  abruptiy  into  their  cold  placidi^  or 
latent  sneer:  the  seal  closed  suddenly  on  the  broken  speli,  and, 
like  the  victim  of  a  fairy-tale,  condemned,  at  a  stated  bonr,  to 
assume  another  shape ,  the  very  being  you  had  listened  to  seemed 
vaoishcd ,  and  replaced  by  onc  whom  you  startled  to  behold.  Bnt 
tbcrc  was  odo  epoch  of  bis  life  on  which  he  was  always  silent,  and 
that  was ,  bis  first  onset  into  the  actual  world  —  the  period  of  bis 
carly  struggle  into  wealth  and  fame.  Ali  that  space  of  tìme 
seemed  as  a  dark  gulf,  over  which  he  had  passed,  and  become 
cbaoged  at  once  —  as  a  traveller  landing  on  a  strange  climate  may 
adopt,  OD  the  moment  he  touchcs  its  shore,  its  costume  and  its 
languagc. 

AH  m en  —  the  most  modest  —  bave  a  common  failìng,  bnt  it 
is  onc  which  often  assumcs  the  domino  and  mask  —  pride! 
Brandon  was,  howcvcr,  proud  to  a  dcgree  vcry  rare  in  nienwho 
bave  risen  and  flourished  io  the  world.  Out  of  the  wrecks  of  ali 
othcr  feelings ,  this  imperiai  survivor  made  one  great  palace  for  its 
residence,  aud  callcd  the  fabric  **DisdaiD."    Scom  was  the  real 
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asenee  ofBrandon's  natdre:  even  in  the  blandest  disgaises ,  the 
imoothness  of  his  voice ,  the  insinuation  of  his  smile ,  the  popolar 
ind  supple  graces  of  his  manners ,  an  oily  derìsioo  floated,  rarely 
liscemible,  it  is  trae ,  but  proportioning  its  strength  and  qaantam 
o  the  cairn  it  produced. 

In  the  interim ,  while  his  character  thus  displayed  and  contra- 
lictèd  itself  in  private  lìfe,  his  fame  was  rapidly  risingin  public 
ssfimation.  Uniike  many  of  his  brethren,  the  brilliant  lawyer  had 
Bxceeded  expectation ,  and  shone  even  yet  more  conspicuously  in 
the  less  adventitionsly  aided  duties  of  the  jndge.  Envy  itself,  — 
ind  Brandon's  politicai  virulence  had,  despite  of  his  personal 
iffibility,  made  him  many  foes,  —  was  driven  into  acknowledging 
the  profundity  of  his  legai  knowledge,,  and  in  admiring  the  manner 
in  which  the  peculiar  functions  of  his  nóvel  dignity  were  dis- 
charged.  No  juvenile  lawyer  browbeat,  no  hackneycd  casuist 
pnzzled,  him  ;  even  his  attention  never  wandered  from  the  dullest 
case  snbjected  to  his  tribunal.  A  painter,  desirous  ofstamping 
DO  his  canvass  the  portrait  of  an  upright  judge,  could  scaroely  bave 
foand  a  Gner  rcalisation  for  his  b  e  au  i d  é  a  1  than  the  austere ,  col- 
iected,  keen,  yet  majestic  countenance  of  Sir  William  Brandon, 
8uch  as  it  seemed  in  the  trappings  of  office  and  from  the  seat  of 
justice. 

The  newspapers  were  not  slow  in  recording  the  singular  cap- 
tare of  the  notorious  Lovett.  The  boidness  with  which  he  had 
planned  and  executed  the  rescue  of  his  comrades,  joinedto  the 
suspense  in  which  his  wound  for  some  time  kept  the  public,  as  to 
his  escape  from  one  death  by  the  postem  gate  of  another,  caused  a 
very  considerable  ferment  and  excitation  in  the  popular  mind  :  and, 
to  feed  the  impulse ,  the  joumalists  were  little  siothful  in  retailing 
every  anecdote,  true  or  false,  which  they  could collect,  touching 
the  past  adventures  of  the  darìng  highwayman.  Many  a  good 
story  then  came  to  light,  which  partook  as  much  of  the  comic  as 
the  tragic;  for  not  a  single  one  of  the  robber's  adventures  was 
noted  for  cruelty  or  bloodshed  ;  many  of  them  betokened  rather  an 
hilarious  and  jovial  spirit  of  mirthful  enterprìse.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  thought  the  highway  a  capital  arena  for  jokes ,  and  only 
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robbed  for  the  sake  of  venting  a  redundant  affectioii  for  jesting. 
Persons  fdt  it  rather  a  sin  to  be  severe  with  a  man  of  so  menya 
dìsposition  ;  and  it  was  especially  observable ,  that  not  one  of  Uie 
ladies  who  had  been  despoiled  by  the  robber  coold  be  prevailed  on 
to  prosecute:  on  the  contrary,  they  always  talked  of  theoTentas 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  remembrances  in  their  lives,  and  seemed 
to  bear  a  provoking  gratitade  to  the  comely  offender,  rather  than 
resentment.  Ali  the  gentlemen  were  not,  however,  ofsoplacable 
a  temper;  and  two  sturdy  farmers,  with  a  grazier  to  boot,  were 
ready  to  swear,  **through  thickand  thin,"  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner  with  a  horseman  who  had  civilly  home  each  of  them  com- 
pany for  an  hour  in  their  seyeral  homcward  rides  froip  certain  fairs, 
and  had  carried  the  pleasure  of  bis  society ,  they  very  gravely  as- 
serted,  considerably  beyond  a  joke  ;  so  that  the  state  of  the  prì- 
soner*s  affairs  tooka  very  sombre  aspect,  and  the  connsel  — an 
old  band  —  intrusted  with  bis  canse  declared  copGdentially  that 
there  was  not  a  chance.  But  a  yet  more  weighty  accnsation,  be- 
cause  it  carne  from  a  much  nobler  quarter,  awaited  Clifford.  In 
the  robbers'  caYem  were  found  several  articles  answering  exactly  to 
the  description  of  those  valuables  feloniously  abstracted  from  the 
person  of  Lord  Mauicverer.  That  nobleman  attended  to  inspeci 
the  articles,  and  to  view  the  prisoner.  The  former  he  found  him- 
self  able  to  swear  to ,  with  a  very  tranquillised  conscience  ;  the 
latter  he  beheld  feverish,  attenuated,  and  in  a  moment  of  delirinm, 
on  the  sick-bed  to  which  bis  wound  had  brought  him.  He  was  al 
no  loss,  however,  to  recognise  in  the  imprisoned  felon  the  gay  and 
conquering  Clifford ,  whom  he  had  once  even  honoured  with  bis 
envy.  Although  bis  former  dim  and  vague  suspicions  of  Clifford 
were  thus  confirmed ,  the  good-natured  peer  felt  some  slight  com- 
punction  at  appearing  as  his  prosecutor  :  this  compunction ,  how- 
ever,  vanished  the  moment  he  left  the  sick  man*s  apartment;  and, 
after  a  little  patriotic  conversation  with  the  magistrates  about  thi 
necessity  of  public  duty  —  a  theme  which  brought  virtuous  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  those  respectable  functionaries  —  he  re-entered  his 
carrìage,  returned  to  town,  and,  after  a  lively  dinner  téte-à-tétc 
with  an  old  e  h  è  r  e  amie,  who ,  of  ali  ber  charms ,  had  preserved 
only  the  attraction  of  conversation  and  thecapacity  ofrelishinga 
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salmi ,  Manleverer ,  the  yery  eveoing  of  his  return ,  betook  him- 
M]f  to  die  house  of  Sir  William  BrandoD. 

When  heentered  the  haIl,Barlow,  thejndge's  favourite  serrant, 
methim,  "with  rather  a  confùsed  and  mysterìous  air,  and  arresting 
him  ts  he  was  sauntering  into  Brandon's  library,  informed  him 
that  Sir  William  was  particalarly  engaged ,  but  would  join  his 
lordshìp  in  the  drawing-room.  While  Barlow  was  yet  speaking, 
and  Manleyerer  was  bending  his  right  ear  (with  which  he  heard  the 
beat)  towards  him ,  the  library-door  opened ,  and  a  man  in  a  very 
eoarfte  and  ruffianìy  garb  awkwardly  bowed  himself  out.  "So, 
this  is  the  particular  engagement,"  thought  Manleverer;  ''a 
strangeSirPandarus:  butthose  old  fellows  bave  droll  tastes." 

''I  may  go  in  now,  mygood  fellow,  I  suppose?"  said  bis 
lordship  to  Barlow  ;  and,  without  waitingananswer,  heentered 
the  library.  He  found  Brandon  alone,  and  bending  earnestly  over 
some  letters  which  strewed  his  table.  Manleyerer  carelessly  ap- 
proached,  and  threw  himself  into  an  opposite  chair.  Sir  William 
lifted  bis  head,  as  he  heard  the  movement,  and  Manleverer  (reck- 
less  as  was  that  personage  )  was  chilled  and  almost  awed  by  the 
expression  of  his  friend's  countenance.  Brandon's  face  was  one 
which,  bowever  pliant,  nearly  always  wore  one  pervading  character 
— calmness:  whether  in  the  smoothness  of  social  conrtesy,  or  the 
austerity  of  his  officiai  station,  or  the  bitter  sarcasm  which  escaped 
him  at  no  unfreqnent  intervals  ;  stili  a  certain  hard  and  inflexible 
dryness  stamped  both  his  features  and  his  air.  But  at  this  time 
a  variety  of  feelings  not  ordinarily  eloquent  in  the  outward  man 
stroggled  in  his  dark  face,  expressive  of  ali  the  energy  and  passion 
of  his  powerful  and  mascnline  nature  ;  there  seemed  to  speak  from 
his  features  and  eyessomething  of  shame,  and  anger,  and  triumph, 
and  regret,  and  scorn.  Ali  these  various  emotions ,  which,  it 
appears  almost  a  paradox  to  assert ,  met  in  the  same  expression, 
nevertheless  were  so  individually  and  almost  fearfully  stamped,  as 
to  convey  at  once  their  signification  to  the  mind  of  Manleverer. 
He  glanced  towards  the  letters ,  in  which  the  writing  seemed  faint 
and  diseoloured  by  time  or  damp  ;  and  then  once  more  regarding 


the  £|ce  of  Brandon ,   said  in  rather  an  anxious  and  subdued 
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Heavens,  Brandon  !  are  you  ili?  or  has  any  thìog  happened? 
—  you  alarm  me  !  " 

*<Do  you  recognise  these  locks?"  said  Brandon  in  a  hoUow 
voice  ;  and  from  under  the  lettera  he  drew  some  ringlets  of  an 
aubnm  hue,  and  pushed  them  with  an  ayerted  face  towards  Manl- 
everer. 

The  earl  took  them  np  —  regarded  them  for  a  few  moments — 
changed  colour,  but  shook  bis  head  with  a  negative  gesture,  as  he 
laid  them  once  more  on  the  table. 

**Thishandwrìting,  then?"  renewed  the  judge  in  a  yet  more 
impressive  and  paiuful  voice  ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  letters. 

Mauleverer  raised  one  of  them ,  and  held  it  between  bis  face 
and  the  lamp ,  so  that  whatever  bis  features  might  bave  betrajed 
was  bidden  from  bis  companion.  At  length  he  dropped  the  iettar 
withanaffectednonchalance,  and  said, — 

**  Ab,  Iknow  the  writing  even  at  this  distance  of  time;  this 
letter  is  directed  to  you  !  " 

''Itis,  —  so  are  ali  these,"  said  Brandon,  with  the  same  voice 
of  pretematuval  and  strained  composure.  **  They  bave  come  back 
to  me  after  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty-fìve  years  ;  they  are  the 
letters  she  wrote  to  me  in  the  days  of  our  courtship  —  (bere  Bran- 
don laughed  scomfully)  —  she  carried  them  away  with  ber,  you 
kDow  when;  aud  (a  pretty  clod  of  consistency  is  woman!)  she 
kepttbem,  itseems,  to  her  dying  day  !  " 

The  subject  in  dìscussion ,  whatever  it  might  be ,  appeared  a 
sore  one  to  Àfauleverer  ;  he  turned  uneasily  on  bis  chair ,  and  said 
at  length ,  — 

*' Well,  poorcreature  !  these  are  painful  remembrances,  since 
it  turned  out  so  unhappily  ;  but  it  was  not  our  fault,  dear  Brandon  ; 
we  wcre  men  of  the  world,  —  we  knew  the  value  of  —  of — wo- 
men,  and  treated  them  accordingly  !  " 

**Right!  right!  right!"  cried  Brandon,  vehemently,  langfa- 
ing  in  a  wild  and  loud  disdain  ;  tbejntense  force  of  whicb  it  would 
be  ÌD  vaio  to  attempt  expressing, 

**  Right  !  aud  faith ,  my  lord ,  I  repine  not  at  my  balance ,  nor 
repent  my  estimatìon." 

*'So,  so,  that 's  well  ! ''  said  Mauleverer,  stili  not  at  bAease, 
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and  bastening  to  clange  the  convenation.  **But!  my  dear 
Brandon ,  I  haye  strange  news  for  you  !  Toh  rememher  that  d — d 
fellow  Clifford,  who  had  the  insolence  to  address  himself  to  your 
adorable  niece?  I  told  you  I  suspected  that  long  friend  of  his  of 
haring  made  my  acquaintance  somewhat  unpieasantly,  and  I  there- 
fore  doubted  of  Clifford  himself.  Well,  my  dear  friend,  this 
Clifford  is  —  whom  do  you  think?  —  no  other  than  Mr.  Lorett,  of 
Newgate  celebrity  !  " 

''You  do  not  sayso!"  rejoined  Brandon,  apathetically,  as 
he  slowly  gathered  his  papers  together ,  and  deposited  them  in  a 
drawer. 

''Indeedit istmo;  and whatis more,  Brandon,  thlsfellowis 
one  of  the  very  identical  highwaymen  who  robbed  me  on  my  road 
trom  Bath.  No  doubt  he  did  me  the  same  kind  office  on  my  road  to 
HauleTerer  Park." 

■  '*Possib1y,"  said  Brandon,  who  appeared  absorbed  in  are- 
very. 

"Ay!"  answered  Mauleyerer,  piqued  at  this  indifference* 
"Bnt  do  you  not  see  the  consequences  to  your  niece?" 

'']|fy niece!''  repeated Brandon ,  rousing himself. 

"  Certainly.  I  grieve  to  say  it ,  my  dear  friend ,  —  but  she  was 
foung ,  very  young ,  when  at  Bath.  She  suffered  this  fellow  to  ad- 
iress  her  too  openly.  Nay ,  —  for  I  will  be  frank ,  —  she  was  su- 
spected of  being  in  love  with  him  !  " 

''She  was  in  love  with  him,"  said  Brandon  dryly,  and  fiiing 
Ile  malignant  coldness  of  his  eye  upon  the  suitor.  "And,  for  aught 
[know,"  addedhe,  "  she  is  so  at  this  moment." 

"You  are  cruel!"  said  Mauleverer,  disconcerted.  "I trust 
lot,  for  the  sake  of  my  continued  addresses." 

'  '  My  dear  lord ,"  said  Brandon,  urbanely  taking  the  courtier's 
land,  while  the  anguis  in  herba  ofhis  sneer  played  around 
lis  compressed  lips,  —  "my  dear  lord,  we  are  old  friends,  and 
leed  not  deceive  each  other.  You  wish  to  marry  my  niece,  because 
he  is  an  heiress  of  great  fortune ,  and  you  suppose  that  my  wealth 
nll  in  ali  probability  swell  her  own.  Moreover,  she  is  more  beau- 
iful  than  any  other  young  lady  of  your  acquaintance;  and, 
)olished  by  your  example ,  may  do  honour  to  your  tasta  as  well  as 
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yoar  pradenee.  Under  these  drcninstances  you  will,  I  am  qdte 
suro,  look  witb  lenity  on  her  girlìsh  errors,  and  net  love  ber  the 
less  because  her  foolìsh  fjuacy  persnades  her  that  she  is  in  love  vìth 
aocther.'* 

*'  Ahem  !  **  said  Mauleverer ,  '*joa  view.  the  matter  with  mon 
sensethansentiment;  batlookyoa,  Brandon,  we  must  tiy,  lor 
both  onr  sakes ,  if  possible ,  to  keep  the  identity  of  LoTett  with 
Clifford  from  being  known.  I  do  not  see  why  it  sbould  he.  No 
doubt  he  was  on  bis  guard  while  playing  the  gallant ,  and  commit- 
ted  no  atrocity  at  Bath.  The  name  of  Gifford  is  hitherto  perfectlj 
unsullied.  No  fraud ,  no  violence  are  attached  to  the  appellatioo; 
and  if  the  rogne  will  bnt  keep  bis  own  counsel ,  ve  may  bang  him 
out  of  the  way  witbont  the  secret  transpiring." 

<'Bnt,  ifirememberright/'  said  Brandon,  *' the  newspapers 
say  that  tbis  Lovett  wilI  he  tried  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  ooly 
from  Bath ,  and  that  gives  a  chance  of  recognìtion." 

**Ay,  but  ho  will  he  devilishiy  altered,  I  imagi  ne;  for  bis 
wonnd  bas  already  been  but  a  bad  beantifier  to  bis  face  :  moreofer, 
if  the  dog  bas  any  delicacy,  he  vili  naturally  dislike  to  he  known 
as  the  gallant  of  that  gay  city ,  where  he  shone  so  successfuUy,  aod 
will  disguise  bimself  as  well  as  he  is  able.  I  bear  wonders  of  bis 
powcrs  of  self-transformation/' 

'*  But  he  may  commit  bimself  on  the  point  between  tbis  and  bis 
trial/'  said  Brandon. 

**Ithinkofascertaining  how  far  that  is  likely,  by  sendiogmy 
valet  down  to  him  (you  know  one  treats  these  gentlemen  highway- 
men  with  a  certain  consideration ,  and  hangs  them  with  ali  due  re- 
spect  to  their  feelings) ,  to  hint  that  it  will  be  doubtless  rery  un- 
pleasant  to  him ,  under  bis  *  present  unfortunate  circumstances* 
(is  not  that  the  phrase?) ,  to  be  known  as  the  gentleman  wbo  en- 
joyed  so  dcserved  a  popularity  at  Bath,  and  that,  thougb  *  the  laws 
of  my  country  compel  me'  to  prosecute  him,  yet,  sbould  he  desire 
it,  he  may  be  certain  that  I  will  preserve  bis  secret.  —  Come, 
Brandon,  what  say  you  to  that  manceuvre?  it  will  answer  my 
purpose,  and  make  the  gentleman  —  for  doubtless  be  is  allsen- 
sibility  —  shed  tears  at  my  geuerous  forbearance  !  " 

''  It  is  no  bad  idea ,"  said  Brandon.    **I  commend  you  for  it. 
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kX  ali  eyents ,  it  is  necessaiy  that  my  niece  shonld  not  know  the 
maation  of  ber  lover.  She  is  a  giri  of  a  singuiar  turo  of  mind ,  aod 
fòrtane  has  made  her  iodependent.  Who  Itnows  bat  what  she 
night  commit  some  folly  or  another,  wrìte  petitioDS  to  the  King, 
and  beg  me  to  preseot  them,  or  go  —  for  she  has  a  world  of  ro-* 
mance  in  her  —  to  prison ,  to  console  him  ;  or ,  at  ali  CTents ,  she 
wonld  beg  my  Iiind  offices  on  bis  behalf  —  a  request  peculìarly 
awkward,  as  in  ali  probability  I  shall  bave  the  hononr  of  trying 
him." 

''Ay,  by  the  by ,  so  yon  will.  And  I  fancy  the  poor  rogue's 
andaeìty  wHl  not  cause  you  to  he  iess  serere  than  yon  usually  are. 
Ihey  say  yon  promise  to  make  more  human  pendulums  than  any 
ofyourbrethren." 

"Theydosaythat,  dothey?"  saidBrandon.  "Well,  lown 
Ibaye  a  bile  against  my  species  ;  I  loathe  their  folly  and  their  half 
Tìces.  'Ridet  et  od i t' ismy motto;  andlallow,  thatitisnot 
the  philosophy  that  makes  men  mercifol  !  " 

**Well,  Juvenal's  wisdom  be  yours!  —  mine  he  Horace's  !" 
rejoined  Manie verer ,  ashe  picked  bis  teeth;  **butlamglad  you 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  this  secret  from  Lucy's 
sospicion.  She  never  reads  the  papers,  I  suppose?  —  Gìrls 
never  do  I  " 

'*No  !  and  I  wiil  take  care  not  to  bave  them  thrown  in  ber  vnsj; 
and  as ,  in  consequence  of  my  poor  brother's  recent  death ,  she 
sees  nobody  but  us ,  there  is  little  chance ,  should  LoTCtt's  right 
to  the  name  of  ClilTord  be  discovered ,  that  it  should  reach  her 
ears!" 

**But  those  confounded  senrants?" 

'*Xrue  enough!  but  consider,  that  before  they  know  it,  the 
newspapers  will  ;  so  that ,  should  it  be  needful ,  we  shall  bare  our 
owh  time  to  caution  them.  I  need  only  say  to  Lucy's  woman ,  '  A 
poor  gentleman ,  a  friend  of  the  late  squire's,  whom  your  mistress 
used  to  dance  mih ,  and  you  must  bave  seen  —  Captain  Clifford  — 
is  to  be  tried  for  bis  life  :  it  will  shock  her,  poorthiug!  inberpre» 
sent  state  of  health ,  to  teli  her  òf  so  sad  an  event  to  her  father's 
friend;  therefore  be  silent,  as  you  vaine  your  place  and.ten 
guineas ,'  —  and  I  may  be  tolerably  sure  of  caution  !  " 
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**Toii  oaght  to  be  chairman  to  the  'ways  and  means'  eom« 
mittee ! "  crìed  Blauleverer.  **My  mind is  now  easy;  and  irìwi 
once  poor  Clifford  is  gone —  'f alien  from  a  high  estata,'— 
we  may  break  the  metter  gently  to  ber;  and,  as  I intend  thenoa 
toboTeryrespectful,  very  delicate,  &c.,  she  cannot  butbeMi- 
sible  of  my  kindness  and  real  affection  !  " 

**Ànd  if  a  live  dog  be  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  added  Brandco, 
**  snrely  an  animate  lord  will  be  better  than  a  hanged  hi^wij- 
man!" 

**According  to  ordinary  logie,"  rejoined  Bfanleyerer,  ''that 
syllogism  is  clear  enoagh  ;  and  thongh  I  belieYe  a  girl  may  diag, 
now  and  then ,  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  loYer ,  I  do  not  think 
she  will  when  the  memory  is  allied  with  shame.  Love  is  noddng 
more  than  Yantty  pleased;  wound  the  yanity ,  and  you  deatroythe 
love  !  Lucy  will  be  forced ,  after  having  made  so  bad  a  choice  of  a 
lover ,  to  make  a  good  one  in  a  husband ,  —  in  order  to  recoyerher 
self-esteem  !  " 

**Ànd  therefore  you  are  eertain  of  ber!"  said  BrandoBi 
ironicaliy. 

<*Thanks  to  my  star  —  my  garter  —  my  ancestors ,  the  fint 
baron,  and  myseif ,  the  first  earl  —  I  hope  I  am ,"  said  ManleyeRfi 
and  the  conversation  turned.  Manleverer  did  not  stay  mnch  longer 
with  the  judge  ;  and  Brandon ,  left  alone ,  recurred  once  more  to 
the  penisal  of  bis  letters. 

We  scarcely  know  what  sensations  it  wonld  bave  occasioned  in 
one  who  had  known  Brandon  only  in  bis  later  years ,  could  he  bave 
rcad  these  letters ,  rcferring  to  so  mnch  earlier  a  date.  There  was 
inthekeen,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  thearidcharacteroftheman, 
so  little  that  recalled  any  idea  of  courtship  or  youthfnl  gallantry, 
that  a  correspondcnce  of  that  nature  would  bave  appeared  alm<^ 
as  unnatural  as  the  fictitious  loves  of  plants,  or  the  amatory  soften- 
ings  of  a  minerai.  The  correspondence  nowbefore  Brandon  was 
descriptive  of  varìous  feelings ,  but  ali  appertaining  to  the  same 
class  :  most  of  them  were  apparent  answers  to  letters  from  bim. 
One  while  thcy  replied  tenderly  to  expressions  of  tenderness ,  but 
intimated  a  doubt  whether  the  writer  would  be  able  to  constitnte 
bis  future  happiness ,  and  atone  for  eertain  sacrìOces  of  birth  aod 
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fortune,  and  ambitions  prospects ,  to  whìch  she  aUnded  :  atother 
times,  a  Tein  of  latent  coquetry  seemed  to  pervade  the  style  —  an 
iodescribable  air  of  coolness  and  reserre  contrasted  formcr  pas- 
sages  in  the  correspondence ,  and  was  calcalated  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  impression  that  the  feelìngs  of  the  lover  were  not  alloge- 
ther  adequately  retarned.    Frequently  the  writer,  as  if  Brandon 
htd  expressed  himself  seosible  of  this  convictioD ,  reproached  him 
for  unjast  jealousy  and  unworthy  suspiclon.    Ànd  the  tone  of  the 
reproach  varied  io  each  letter  :  sometimes  it  was  gay  and  satirisÌDg; 
atothers,  soft  and  expostulatory;  at  others,  gravely  rcasoning; 
tnd  often ,  haaghtily  indignant.    Stili ,  througbout  the  wholc  cor- 
respondence ,  on  the  part  of  the  mistress ,  there  was  a  sufTicieut 
stamp  of  individaality  to  give  a  shrewd  examiner  some  probabie 
gaess  at  the  writer's  character.    He  wouid  bave  judged  ber,  per- 
kaps,  capable  of  strong  and  ardent  feeling,  but  ordìnarily  of  a  light 
and  caprìcious  turn,  and  seemingly  prone  to  imagine  and  to  rcsent 
offence.    With  these  letters  were  miugied  others  in  Brandon's 
writing  —  of  how  differente  of  bow  impassioned  a  dcscription  !  Ali 
that  a  deep ,  proud ,  meditative ,  exacting  character  could  dream 
oflovegiven,  orreqaire  of  love  rcturned,  was  poured  burningly 
over  thepages;  yet  they  were  full  of  reproach,  of  jealousy,  of  a 
nice  and  torturing  observation,   as  calculated  to  wound  as  the 
ardour  might  be  fitted  to  charm  ;  and  oflen  the  bitter  tendency  to 
disdaìn  that  distinguished  bis  temperament  brokc  through  the 
fondest  enthusiasm  of  courtship,  or  the  soflest  outpourings  of 
bve.    '*  Tou  saw  me  not  yesterday,"  he  wrote  in  one  letter,  **but 
I  Siw  you  ;  ali  day  I  was  by  you  ;  you  gave  not  a  look  which  passed 
meiinDoficed;  you  made  not  a  movement  which  I  did  not  chronicle 
in my  memory.    Julia ,  do  you  tremble  when  I  teli  you  this?  Tes, 
if  yoQ  bave  a  beart,  I  kn  o  w  these  words  would  stab  it  to  the  core  « 
YoQ  may  affect  to  answer  me  indignantly  !    Wise  dissembler  !  —  it 
is  very  skilfal  —  very,  to  assume  anger  when  you  bave  no  reply .  I 
Rpett,  during  the  whole  of  that  party  of  pleasure  —  (plcasure  ! 
vcQ,  yoar  tastes ,  it  must  bc  acknowledged,  are  exquisite  !)  which 
yoQenjoyed  yesterday,  and  which  you  so  faintly  asked  me  to  share, 
^  ^e  was  on  you.  You  did  not  know  that  I  was  in  the  wood  when 
7<Ni  took  the  arm  of  the  incomparable  Digby,  with  so  pretty  a 
'*«itf  Clifford,  24 
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semblance  of  alarm  at  the  moment  the  SDake,  wfaich  my  foot  dis- 
turhed ,  glided  across  yonr  path.  Tou  did  not  know  I  was  withia 
hearing  of  the  tent  where  yoa  made  so  agreeable  a  repast,  and 
from  which  yonr  laughter  sent  peals  so  merry  and  so  nameroos. 
Laughter!  O,  Julia,  can  you  teli  me  that  you  loTe,  and  yet  be 
happy,  even  to  mirth,  vhen  I  am  away?  Loye!  O  God,  how 
different  a  sensation  is  mine  !  IGne  makes  my  whole  prìnciple  of 
life!  Yours!  Iteli  you,  thatithink,  atmoments,  I  would  ra- 
ther  bave  your  hate  than  the  lukewarm  sentiment  you  bear  to  me, 
and  honour  by  the  name  of  '  affection.'  Pretty  phrase  !  I  bave  n  o 
affection  for  you!  Giva  me  not  that  sickly  word;  battrywith 
me,  Julia,  to  invent  some  expression  that  has  nerer  filfereda 
paltry meaning tbrough the Hps of another !  Affection!  wby,  that 
is  a  sister's  word  —  a  giri's  word  to  ber  pet  squirrel  !  neyer  was  it 
made  for  that  ruby  and  most  ripe  month  !  Shall  I  come  to  yonr 
house  this  evening?  Your  mother  has  asked  me ,  and  yoa  —  yoa 
heardher,  and  said  nothing.  Oh!  but  that  was  maiden  reserve— 
was  it?  and  maiden  reserve  caused  you  to  take  up  a  hook  the  mo- 
ment I  left  you ,  as  if  my  company  made  but  an  ordinary  amose- 
ment  instantly  to  be  replaced  by  another  !  When  /  bave  seen  you, 
society,  books,  food,  ali  are  hateful  to  me;  but  you,  sweet 
Julia,  you  can  read,  can  you?  Wby,  when  I  left  you,  I 
lingered  by  the  parlour  window  for  hours,  till  dusk,  and  you  never 
oncelifted  yourcyes,  nor  saw  me  pass  and  repass.  At  least,  I 
thought  you  would  bave  watched  my  steps  when  I  left  the  house; 
but  I  err,  charming  moralisti  According  to  you,  that  vigilante 
would  bave  bcen  meauness." 

In  another  part  of  the  correspondence ,  a  more  grave ,  if  not  a 
deeper ,  gush  of  feeling  struggled  for  expression. 

*' You  say,  Julia,  that  were  you  to  marry  one  who  thinks  so 
much  of  wbat  he  surrendcrs  for  you ,  and  who  requires  from  your- 
self  so  vast  a  return  of  love,  you  should  tremble  for  the  future  hap- 
piness  of  both  of  us.  Julia,  the  tritcness  of  that  fear  proves  tluit 
you  love  not  at  ali.  I  do  not  tremble  for  our  future  happiness;  oq 
the  contrary ,  the  intensity  of  my  passion  for  you  makes  me  know 
that  we  never  can  be  happy!  never  beyond  the  first  rapture  of  onr 
union.    Happiness  is  a  quiet  and  tranquil  feeling.   No  feeling  ibàt 
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can  possibl j  bear  to  you  will  ever  receive  those  epithets ,  —  I 
now  that  I  shall  he  wretched  and  accnrsed  wben  I  am  united  to 
oo.  Start  uot;  I  wiil  presently  teli  you  why.  But  I  do  not  dream 
f  happiness,  neither  (could  you  fathom  one  drop  of  the  dark  and 
initless  ocean  of  my  emotions)  would  you  name  to  me  that  word. 
t  i8  not  the  mercantile  and  callous  calculation  of  chances  for  *  fu- 
ore  felicity'  (what  homily  supplied  you  wlth  so  choice  a  term?) 
hat  eDters  into  the  heart  that  chcrishes  an  all-penadjng love.  Pas- 
tfon  looks  only  to  one  object,  to  nothin^  beyond,  — I  thirst,  I 
sonsiime,  not  for  happincss,  but  you.  Were  your  possession 
iaeritably  to  lead  me  to  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  shame,  think  you  I 
tboold  covet  it  one  jot  the  less?  If  you  carry  one  thought,  one 
bope,  onedimfancy,  beyond  the  event  that  makes  you  mine,  you 
■aj  be  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  others  ;  but  you  are  utterly 
ndeserving  of  m  y  1 0  Y  e. 

****** 

"I  will  teli  you  now  why  I  know  we  cannot  be  happy.  In  the 
ftftt place,  when you say  that I am proud of birth ,  thatlammor- 
Mj  ambìtious,  that  I  am  anxious  to  shine  in  the  great  world,  and 
that  afker  the  first  intoiìcation  of  love  has  passed  away  I  shall  feel 
Utterness  agaìnst  one  who  has  so  humbled  my  pride  and  darkened 
my  prospects ,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  whoUy  err.  But  I  a  m  sure 
that  the  instant  remedy  is  in  your  power.  Have  you  patience,  Julia, 
to  Usten  to  a  kind  of  bistory  of  myself,  or  rather  of  my  feelings?  if 
80,  perhaps  it  may  be  the  best  method  of  explaining  ali  that  I  would 
con?ey.  ìfouwillsee,  then,  that  my  family  pride  and  my  worldly 
imbitioD  are  not  foundcd  altogether  on  those  basements  which 
move  my  laughter  in  another  :  —  if  my  feelings  thereon  are  realiy, 
however,  as  you  would  insinuate ,  equa]  matter  for  derision ,  be- 
hold ,  my  Julia ,  I  can  laugh  equally  at  them  !  So  pleasant  a  thing 
to  me  is  scoro,  that  I  would  rather  despise  myself  than  bave  no  one 
to  despise  ;  —  but  to  my  narrative  !  You  must  know  that  there  are 
but  two  of  US,  sons  of  a  country  squire ,  of  old  family,  which  once 
possessed  large  possessions  and  something  of  historical  renown. 
We  lired  in  an  old  country  place  ;  my  father  was  a  convi^ial  dog,  a 
foi-hmiter,  a  dmokard ,  yet in his  way  a  fine  gentleman,  —  and 
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a  very  disreputable  member  of  society.    The  first  feeliogs  toirards 
him  that  I  caa  remember  were  those  of  shame.    Not  much  matta 
of  family  pride  bere ,  you  wìU  say  !   Trae ,  aod  that  is  exactly  (b 
reason  whicb  made  me  cberish  family  pride  elsewhere.  My  iatWi 
house  was  filled  with  guests ,  some  high  and  some  low,  —  thcjìl 
uaited  io  ridicole  of  the  host.    I  soon  detected  the  langhter,  vi' 
yoa  may  imagine  that  it  did  not  please  me.    Meanwhile  the  old 
huntsman,  whose  family  was  about  as  ancient  as  ours,  and  wbose 
ancestors  had  officiated  in  bis  capacity  for  the  ancestors  of  h» 
master  time  out  of  mind ,  told  me  story  after  story  abont  the  Bna- 
dons  of  yore.    I  turned  from  the  stories  to  more  legitimate  historji 
and  fonnd  the  legends  were  tolerably  trae.  I  leamed  to  glovattMi 
discovery  :  the  pride  —  humbled  when  I  remembered  my  sire  - 
revived  when  I  remembered  my  ancestors;  I  became  resolTedto 
emulate  them,  to  restore  a  sunken  name,  and  vowed  a  woridof 
nonsenso  on  the  subject.    The  habitofbrooding  over  these  ita 
grew  on  me  ;  I  never  board  a  jest  broken  on  my  paterna!  guanfian 
—  I  never  caught  the  maudlin  look  of  bis  reeling  eyes,  nor  listeoed 
to  some  exquisite  inaoìty  from  bis  besotted  lips,  butwbatoj. 
thoughts  flew  instantly  back  to  the  SirCharleses  and  theSir&o- 
berts  of  my  race ,  and  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope  that  the 
present  degeneracy  should  pass  away.    Hence ,  Julia ,  my  famìlr 
pride  ;  hence ,  too,  another  feeling  you  dislike  in  me,  —  disdaial 
I  first  leamed  to  despise  my  father ,  the  host,  and  I  then  despised 
my  acquaintance ,  bis  guests  ;  for  I  saw ,  wbile  they  laugfaed  at 
him,  that  they  flattcred,  and  that  their  merriment  was  not  the  only 
thing  suffered  to  feed  at  bis  cxpense.  Thus  contempt  grewop  with 
me ,  and  I  had  nothing  to  check  it  ;  for  wbeo  I  looked  around  I  saw 
not  one  liviug  thing  that  I  could  respect.    This  father  of  mine  had 
the  scnse  to  think  I  was  no  idiot.    He  was  proud  (poor  man!)  of 
'  my  talents ,'  viz.  of  prizes  won  at  school ,  and  congratulatory  iet- 
ters  from  my  masters.    He  sent  me  to  college  :  my  mind  to(À  a 
leap  there  :  I  will  teli  you ,  prettiest ,  what  it  was  !    Before  I  went 
thither  I  had  some  fine  vague  visions  about  virtue.    I  thoaght  to 
revive  my  aocestra!  honour  by  being  good;  in  short,  I  was  an 
embryo  King  Pepio.    I  awoke  from  this  dream  at  the  unirersity. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived  the  real  consequence  of  rankl 
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''At  school,  you  know,  Julia,  boys  care  nothiDg  for  a  lord. 
A  good  cricketer,  an  excellent  fellow,  is  worlh  ali  the  carls  in  the 
peerage.  Bai  ai  college  ali  th  al  ceases  :  bats  and  balis  siok  ioto 
the  DOthìDgness  in  vhich  corals  and  bells  had  sunk  before.  One 
grows  maolj,  and  worships  coronets  and  carriages.  I  saw  ilr  inas 
a  fine  thing  to  get  a  prize ,  but  il  was  ten  times  a  finer  thing  lo  get 
drunk  with  a  peer.  So ,  wlicn  I  bad  done  the  first ,  my  resolvc  to 
be  worthj  of  my  sires  made  me  do  the  second  —  not,  indeed, 
exactly;  I  never  got  drunk;  my  father  disgusted  me  with  that 
vice  betimes.  To  bis  gluttony  I  owe  my  vegetable  diet,  and  to  bis 
ìnebriety  my  addiction  to  water.  Ho  ;  I  did  not  get  drunk  with 
peers  :  bat  I  was  just  as  agrecable  to  them  as  if  I  had  been  equally 
embnited.  I  knew  intimately  ali  the  *Hats'  in  the  university, 
and  I  was  henceforth  looked  up  to  by  the  *  Caps  /  as  if  my  head 
bad  gained  the  height  of  every  hat  that  I  knew.  But  I  did  not  do 
fliis  immediately.  I  must  teli  you  two  little  anecdotes ,  that  first 
initiated  me  into  the  secret  of  real  greatness.  The  first  was  this  : 
I  was  sittìng  at  dinner  with  some  fellows  of  a  college ,  grave  men 
andclerer;  two  of  them,  not  knowtng  me,  were  conversing  about 
me:  they  beard,  they  saìd,  that  I  should  never  be  so  good  a  fellow 
as  my  father,  —  bave  such  a  celiar,  or  keep  such  a  house. 

*"I  bave  met  sii  earls  there  and  a  marquess,'  quoth  the 
other  senior. 

/*  *  And  bis  son ,'  returncd  the  first  don,  '  only  keeps  company 
ìriihsizars,  Ibelieve.' 

"  *8o  tben,'  said  I  to  myself,  *to  deserve  the  praise  eveu  of 
ctorermen,  one  must  bave  good  wines,  knowplentyof  carls,  and 
forswear  sizars.' 

"Notbing  could  be  truer  than  my  conclusiun. 

*' Anecdote  the  second  is  this  :  —  On  the  day  I  gained  a  high 
inhrersity  prize ,  I  invited  my  friends  to  dine  with  me  :  four  of 
llitti  refused ,  because  they  were  engaged  (they  had  been  asked 
sJQee  I  asked  them)  —  to  whom?  the  richest  man  at  the  uni  ver- 
%.  These  occurrences  happening  at  the  same  time ,  threw  me 
ÌQto  i  profound  revery  :  I  awoke ,  and  became  a  man  of  the  world. 
^  no  boger  resolved  to  be  virtuous ,  and  to  hunt  after  the  glory 
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of  Tour  RomaDs  and  your  Athenians  —  I  resolved  to  become  ncb,    i 
powcrful,  aodofworldlyrepute.  •' 

'*  I  abjurcd  my  honest  sizars,  and,  as  I  said  before ,  I  courted 
some  rich  *Hats/     Behold  my  first  grand  step  io  the  Yiorìdl 
I  became  the  parasite  and  the  flatterer.    What  !  vouid  my  prìde 
suffer  this?    S'^erily  yes,  my  pride  delighted  in  it;  for  it  sootbed 
my  spirit  of  contempi  to  put  these  fine  fellows  to  my  ose!  it 
soothed  me  to  see  how  easily  I  conld  cajole  them,  and  towfaata 
variety  of  pnrposes  I  could  apply  even  the  wearìsome  disgiist  of 
their  acquaintance.    Nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to  say  the  idle  great 
art  of  no  use  ;  they  can  be  put  to  any  use  whatsoever  tbat  a  wise 
man !s inclined to make of  them !    Well,  Julia,  lo!  mycharacter 
already  formed  ;  family  pride ,  disdain ,  and  worldly  ambitìon ,  — 
there  it  is  for  you;    after  circumstances  only  strengtbened  the 
impression  already  modclled.    I  desired,  on  leaving  coDege,  togo 
abroad;  my  father  had  no  money  to  gÌTe  me.    What  signified 
that?    I  looked  carelessly  round  for  some  wealthier  conTeoience 
than  the  patemal  board  :  I  found  it  in  a  Lord  Mauleverer  ;  he  had 
been  at  college  with  me,  and  I  endured  him  easily  as  a  com- 
panion,  —  for  he  had  accomplishmeots,  mi,  and  good -nature; 
I  made  him  msh  to  go  abroad,  and  I  made  him  think he shoold 
die  of  e  n  n  u  i  if  I  did  net  accompany  him.    To  his  request  to  that 
effect,  I  reluctantly  agreed,  and  saw  every  thing  in  Europe, 
which  he  neglected  to  see ,  at  his  expense.    What  amused  me  the 
most  was  the  perception  that  I,  the  parasite,  was  respected  by  him; 
and  he,  the  patron,  was  ridiculed  by  me .'    It  would  not  bave  been 
so  if  I  had  depended  on    *my  virine.*     Well,    swectest  Julia, 
the  world ,  as  I  have  said ,  gave  to  my  college  experience  a  sacred 
authority.    I  returned  to  England ,  and  my  father  died ,  leaving 
to  me  not  a  siipence,  and  to  my  brother  an  estate  so  mortgaged 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  it ,  and  so  restricted  that  he  could  not  sell 
it.    It  was  now  the  time  for  me  to  profit  by  the  experieoce 
I  boasted  of.    I  saw  that  it  was  nccessary  I  should  take  some 
profession.    Professions  are  the  masks  to  your  paupcr-rogne; 
they  give  respectability  to  chealing,  and  a  diploma  to  fced  upon 
others.     I  analysed  my  talents,  and  looked  to  the  customs  of  ror 
country  :  the  result  w  as  my  rcsolution  to  take  to  the  bar.    I  had 
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inexhaastible  power  of  applicatioo  ;  Iwaskeen,  shrewd,  and 
«adacioQS.  Ali  these  qualitìes  HeìV  at  the  courts  of  justice. 
I  kept  my  legitimate  number  of  terms,  —  I  was  called,  —  I  weot 
Ihe  circnìt,  —  I  obtaìned  not  a  brief  —  not  a  brief,  Julia!  My 
liethb,  never  robnst,  gave  way  beneath  sUidy  and  irrìtation  ;  I  was 
ordered  to  betake  myself  to  the  country;  I  carne  to  this  village, 
M  òne  both  salubrìous  and  obscure.  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  your 
aunt, — yoQ  carne  thither  daily,  —  I  saw  you,  —  you  know  the  rest. 
Bat  where,  ali  this  time,  were  my  noble  friends,  you  will  say? 
'Sdetth,  sìnce  we  had  left  college,  they  had  leamed  a  little  of  Uie 
wisdom  I  had  then  possessed;  they  were  not  disposed  to  give 
somethiDgfor  nothing;  they  had  younger  brothers,  and  cousins, 
and  mistresses ,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  children  to  provide for. 
-  Besides ,  they  had  their  own  expenses  :  the  richer  a  man  ìs ,  the 
leu  he  has  to  give.  One  of  them  would  bave  bestowed  on  me  a 
Ifing,  if  I  had  gone  in  the  church;  another,  a  commission,  if 
I  had  joìned  bis  regiment.  But  I  knew  the  day  was  past  both  for 
priest  and  soldier;  and  it  was  not  merely  to  live ,  no,  nor  to  live 
eomfortably,  but  to  enjoy  power,  that  I  desired;  so  I  declined 
Ihese  offers.  Others  of  my  friends  would  bave  been  delighted  to 
fcave  kept  me  in  their  house,  feastcd  me,  joked  with  me,  rode 
Witti  me ,  and  nothing  more  !  But  I  had  already  the  sense  to  see, 
Ihat  if  a  man  dances  himself  into  distinction,  it  is  never  by  the  steps 
of  attendance.  One  must  receive  favours  and  court  patronage,  but 
it  must  be  with  the  air  of  an  independent  man.  My  old  friends 
tliiis  rendered  nseiess ,  my  legai  studies  forbade  me  to  make  new, 
Day,  they  even  estranged  me  from  flie  old;  for  people  may  say 
what  they  please  about  a  similarity  of  opinions  being  necessary  to 
friendship,  —  a  similarity  of  habits  is  much  more  so.  It  is  the 
man  yoadine,  breakfast,  and  lodge  with,  walk,  ride,  gamble, 
or  thie^e  with,  that  is  your  friend  ;  not  the  man  who  likcs  Yirgil  as 
well  as  you  do ,  and  agrees  with  you  in  an  admiratìon  of  Handel. 
Meanwhile,  mychiefprey,  LordMauIevcrer,  was  gone;  he  had 
taken  another  man's  dulcinea ,  and  sought  out  a  bower  in  Italy  ; 
from  that  time  to  this ,  I  bave  never  heard  of  him  nor  seen  him  ; 
I  know  not  even  bis  address.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  stray 
gleanings  from  my  brother,  who,  good  easy  man  !   I  could  plimder 
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more,  were  I  not  resolved  not  to  min  the  family  stock,  Ihave 
been  thrown  on  myself  ;  the  result  is,  that,  thongh  as  clever  asmy 
feUows ,  I  have  oarrowly  shaoned  starvatìon  :  had  m j  wants  been 
less  simple ,  there  would  have  been  do  sbunning  in  the  case.  Bot 
a  man  is  not  easily  starved  who  drìnks  water,  and  eats  by  the  ouDce. 
A  more  effectual  fate  might  have  befallen  me  :  disappointineDt, 
wrath,  bai&ed  hope,  mortified  prìde,  ali  these,  whìch  gnawed  atmy 
heart,  might  bave  consumed  it  long  ago  ;  I  might  have  fretted  away 
as  a  garment  which  the  motheateth,  had  it  not  been  for  that  food 
of  obstinate  and  iron  hardness ,  which  nature,  —  I  beg  pardon, 
there  is  no  nature ,  —  circumstance  bestowed  upon  me.  Tbìs 
has  home  me  up ,  and  will  bear  me  yet  through  time ,  and  shame, 
and  bodily  weakness,  and  mental  fever,  nntil  my  ambitian  has  won 
a  ccrtain  height ,  and  my  disdain  of  human  pettiness  rìoted  in  tbe 
extemal  sources  of  fortune ,  as  weli  as  an  inward  fountain  of  bitter 
and  self-fed  consolation.  Yet,  oh,  Julia!  I  know  not  even if 
this  would  have  supported  me,  if  at>that  epoch  of  life ,  whenliras 
most  wounded ,  most  stricken  in  body ,  most  soured  in  mind,  my 
heart  had  not  met  and  fastcned  itself  to  yours:  I  saw  yon,  loved 
you ,  and  life  became  to  me  a  new  object.  Even  now,  as  I  vrite 
to  you ,  ali  my  bitterness ,  my  pride ,  vanish  ;  evcry  thing  I  have 
longed  for  disappears  ;  my  very  ambition  is  gone.  I  have  no  hope 
butfor  you,  Julia;  beautiful,  adored  Julia!  — when  I  love  you, 
I  love  even  my  kind.  Oh,  you  know  not  the  power  you  possess 
over  me  !  Do  not  betray  it  :  you  cap  yet  make  me  ali  that  m] 
boyhood  once  dreamed  ;  or  you  can  harden  every  thought,  feeling 

sensation,  into  stone. 

*  *  *  *  *  ìli 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

*'I  was  to  teli  you  why  I  look  not  for  happiness  in  our  union 
You  have  now  seen  my  nature.  You  have  traced  tbe  history  of  ffl 
life ,  by  tracing  the  history  of  my  character.  You  see  what  I  sur 
render  in  gaining  you.  I  do  not  dcny  the  sacriGce.  I  surrende 
the  very  essentials  of  mypresent  mind  and  soul.  Iceasetob 
worldly.  I  cannot  raise  myself,  I  cannot  revìve  my  ancestral  name 
nay,  I  shall  relinquish  it  for  ever.  I  shali  adopt  a  disguised  appel 
lation.    I  shall  sink  into  another  grado  of  life.    In  some  remoi 
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village,  by  means  of  some  humbler  profession  thao  that  1  now 
follow,  we  must  earn  our  subsìstence ,  and  smile  at  ambition.  I 
teli  yoQ  frankly,  Julia ,  Yfhcn  I  dose  the  eyes  of  my  heart,  —  ^hen 
I  shut  you  from  my  gaze ,  this  sacriGce  appals  me.  But  even  then 
yen  force  yourself  before  me ,  aud  I  feel  that  one  glance  from  your 
eye  is  more  to  me  than  ali.  If  you  could bear with  me,  —  if  you 
could  soothe  me  »  —  if  when  a  cloud  is  od  me  you  could  suffer 
U  to  pass  away  unnotieed,  and  smile  on  me  the  moment  it  is 
gene,  ob,  Julia  !  there  would  be  then  no  extreme  of  poverty,  — 
no  abasement  of  fortune ,  —  no  abandonment  of  eariy  dreams 
vhich  vould  not  seem  to  me  rapture  if  coupied  with  the  bliss 
of  knowing;  that  you  are  mine.  Never  should  my  lip  —  ncTer 
sbould  my  eye  teli  you  that  there  is  that  thing  on  earth  for 
whicb  I  rcpine,  or  which  I  could  desire.  No,  Julia,  could 
I  flatter  my  heart  with  this  hope  you  would  not  find  me  dream 
of  unhappiness  and  you  united.  But  I  tremble,  Julia,  when 
I  think  of  your  temper  and  my  own  :  you  wiil  conceive  a  gloomy 
look  from  one  never  mirthful  is  an  insult;  and  you  wiil  feel 
every  vent  of  passion  on  Fortune  or  on  others  as  a  reproach  to  you. 
Tben ,  too,  you  cannot  enter  into  my  nature  ;  you  cannot  descend 
into  its  caverns  ;  you  cannot  behold ,  much  less  can  you  dcign  to 
Ioli,  the  exacting  and  lynx-eyed  jealousy  that  dwells  there. 
Sweetest  Julia  !  every  breath  of  yours ,  touch  of  yours ,  every  look 
of  yours  I  yeam  for  beyond  ali  a  mother's  looging  for  the  child  that 
has  been  torn  from  ber  for  years.  Your  head  leaned  upon  an  old 
tree  (do  you  remember  it  near  ***?) ,  and  I  went  every  day  after 
seeing  you  to  kiss  it.  Do  you  wondcr  that  I  am  jealous  ?  How 
ean  I  love  you  as  I  do  and  be  otherwise?  My  whole  beingis  in- 
toxicated  with  you  ! 


*'This,  then,  your  pride  and  mine,  your  pleasure  in  the  ad- 
miration  of  others,  your  lightness,  Julia,  make  me  foresee  an 
eternai  and  gushing  source  of  torture  to  my  miod.  I  care  not;  — 
I  care  for  nothing  so  that  you  are  mine ,  if  but  for  one  hour." 

It  seems  that,  despite  the  strange,  sometimes  the  unlover-like 
and  fiercely  selOsh  nature  of  these  letters  fromBrandon,  something 


of  a  feDoiof  Umt  «f  passMii,  —  pcrbaps  Ibeir  orìginalitT,  —  aidfd, 
DO  doubt,  hr  ««De  atlered  cloqncaceof  the  wrìter,  and  some 
treacber&us  indinaticD  on  the  part  of  ibe  misfress,  nltinutely  con- 
quered;  apd  tfaat  a  union  so  little  liketr  to  receire  the  smQe  of  a 
prosperons  star  was  at  lengih  condaded.  The  letter  which  termi- 
nated  the  correspondenc e  vas  finom  Brandon  :  it  was  written  on  the 
e^ening  before  the  marrìage,  irhich,  il  appeared  bj  the  same  letter, 
was  to  he  prirate  and  concealed.  Alter  a  rapturoos  barst  of  hope 
and  joT,  it  contìnaed  thus  :  — 

**Yes,  Julia,  I  recant  raywords:  I  bave  no  belief  that  yonor 
I  shall  eTer  haye  cause  hereafter  for  onbappiness.  Those  eyes  that 
dwelt  so  tenderiy  on  mine;  that  band  wbose  pressure  lingers  yet  in 
evcry  nerve  of  my  frame  ;  those  lips  tnmed  so  coyly,  yet ,  shali  I 
say,  rcluctantly  from  me?  ali  teli  me  that  yon  love  me  ;  and  my 
fears  are  banisbed.  Love,  which  conqnered  my  nature,  wìll  coo- 
qucr  the  only  thing  I  wouid  desire  to  see  altered  in  yours.  Nothiog 
couid  cver  make  me  adora you  less,  thongh you affect  to  dread  it; 
nothiog  but  a  knowlcdge  that  you  are  unworthy  of  me ,  that  you 
ha>e  a  thought  for  anothcr,  then  —  then  I  should  not  hate  you. 
No  :  the  privilegc  of  my  past  cxisteDce  wouId  revive  ;  I  should 
mei  in  a  luxuryof  contcmpt,  I  should  despise  you,  I  shouM 
uiork  you ,  and  I  shonld  be  once  more  what  I  was  before  I  knew 
you.  Dui  wliydo  I  talk  thus?  My  bride,  myblessing,  forgive  mei" 

il  *  *  * 

In  concluding  our  citracts  from  this  correspondence ,  we  wish 
th<*  roador  to  note,  first,  that  the  love  professed  by  Brandon  seems 
of  that  vehcnicnt  and  corporea!  nature  which,  whilc  it  is  often  the 
IcHHtdurablo,  is  also  thcmostsusceptibleofthefiercestextremes 
of  liatrod,  or  cvrn  of  disgust.  Secondly,  that  the  character  opened 
by  this  Karrastic  candour  cvidcntly  required  in  a  mistress  eithcr 
un  utter  devotìon  or  a  skilful  address.  And  thirdly,  that  we  bave 
hintud  at  Huch  qualities  in  the  fair  correspondent  as  did  not  seeni 
bttuguinrly  to  promise  cither  of  those  essentials. 

Whilo  wilh  a  curlcd,  yet  oftcn  with  a  quivering,  Hp  the  austere 
and  barcastic  llrandon  slowly  compclled  himsclf  to  the  task  of  prò- 
t'ccdiuK  through  thcse  nionuments  of  former  folly  and  youthful 
(Muotion,    the  l\irther  elucidation  of  those  events,    now  rapidly 
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urgìng  on  a  fatai  and  dread  catastrophe ,  spreads  before  us  a  nar- 
ntire  occurrìng  many  years  prior  to  the  time  at  which  ^e  are  at 
present  arrived. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

**Cle]n.  Lift  the  dark  veil  of  yearg!  —  behinil  —  nrhat  -waitst 
A  human  heart.    Vast  city,  ubere  reside 
Ali  gloriei  and  ali  vilenesses  !  —  nrhile  foul, 
Yet  silent,  throngh  the  rnar  of  passioni  rolla 
The  river  of  the  Darling  Sin  —  and  bears 
A  life  and  yet  a  poison  on  its  tide. 

»  «  «  a 

«  «  a  « 

Clem.  Thji¥ife1  — 

Ti  et.  Avannt!  l 've  cbanged  tbat  uord  to  *gcorn!  ' 

Clem.  Thycbild?  — 

Yict.  Ay,  that  strikes  horoe^my  child-  my  chìid!*' 

Love  and  Hatred ,  by  — — . 

To  an  obscure  town  in  ****shire,  ihere  carne  to  reside  a 
yoiiiig  couple ,  whose  appearance  and  habits  drew  towards  them 
from  the  neighbourìng  gossips  a  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
Ihey  bore  the  name  of  Welford.  The  man  assumed  the  prò- 
fession  of  a  solicitor.  He  carne  \nthout  introduction  or  recom- 
mendatfon;  bis  manner  of  life  bcspoke  poyerty;  bis  address  was 
resenred,  and  even  sour;  and  despite  the  notice  and  scrutiny  with 
wbich  he  was  regarded ,  he  gained  no  clients ,  and  made  no  law- 
suits.  The want  of  ali  tbosc  decent  charlatanisms  which  men 
of  eyery  profession  are  almost  necessitated  to  employ,  and  the 
sudden  and  unusbered  nature  of  his  comiug  were ,  pcrhaps ,  the 
cause  of  this  ili-success.  '*  His  house  was  too  small/'  people  said, 
'*for  respectabìlity."  And  little  good  could  be  got  from  a  solicitor, 
the  yery  rails  round  whose  door  were  su  sadly  in  want  of  repaint- 
ing!  Then,  too,  Mrs.  Welford  made  a  vast  number  of  cnemies. 
Sbe  was,  beyond  ali  expression ,  beautiful  ;  and  thcre  was  a  certain 
coquetry  in  her  manner  which  shewed  she  was  aware  of  hcr  attrae- 
tions.  Ali  the  ladies  of^***  hated  her.  A  few  people  called  on 
the  young  couple.  Welford  receivcd  them  coldly  ;  their  invitations 
were  unaccepted ,  and ,  what  was  worse ,  they  were  never  returned. 
The  deyil  himself  could  not  bave  supported  an  attomcy  under  such 
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circamstances.  Reserved  —  shabby  —  poor  —  rude  —  introdue- 
tionless  —  a  bad  house  —  an  unpainted  railing  —  and  a  beautiful 
wife  !  ^evertheless ,  though  Welford  was  not  eugaged ,  he  was ,  as 
we  bave  said,  \?atched.  On  their  first  arrivai,  which  was  in 
summer,  the  youug  pair  wcre  often  seen  walking  together  in  the 
fields  or  groves  which  surrounded  their  home.  Sometimes  they 
walked  alTectionately  together ,  and  it  was  observed  wìth  what  care 
Welford  adjusted  bis  wife's  c\oak  or  shawl  around  ber  stender 
shape ,  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  increased.  But  often  bis  arm  was 
withdrawn ,  —  he  lingered  behind ,  and  they  continued  their  walk 
or  returned  homeward  in  silence  and  apart.  By  degrees  whispers 
circulated  throughout  the  town  that  the  new-married  couple  liyed 
by  no  mcans  happily.  The  men  laid  the  fault  on  the  stem-looking 
husband  ;  the  women,  on  the  mini  of  a  wife.  However,  the  solitary 
servant  whom  they  kept  declared ,  that  though  Mr.  Welford  did 
sometimes  frown,  and  Mrs.  Welford  did  sometimes  weep,  they 
wereextremely  attached  to  each  other ,  and  only  quarrelled  through 
love.  The  maid  bad  bad  four  lovers  hcrself ,  and  was  possibly  ex- 
perteneed  in  such  matters.  They  received  no  visitors,  near  or  from 
a  distance  ;  and  the  postmau  declared  he  bad  never  seen  a  letter 
directed  to  either.  Thus  a  kind  of  mystery  hung  over  the  pair,  and 
made  them  stili  more  gazed  on  and  stili  more  disliked  —  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  —  than  they  wouid  bave  otherwise  been.  Poor 
as  Welford  was ,  bis  air  and  walk  eminently  bespoke  what  common 
pcrsons  tcrm  gentility.  And  in  this  he  bad  greatly  the  advantage 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  who,  though  there  was  certainly  nothiog 
vulgar  or  plebcian  in  ber  aspect,  altogether  wanted  the  refinemeot 
ofmauner,  look,  andphrasc,  which  characlerised  Welford.  For 
about  two  years  they  lived  in  this  nianner,  and  so  frugally  and 
tranquilly ,  that  though  Welford  bad  not  any  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistcnce,  no  one  could  well  wonder  in  what  nianner  they  did 
subsist.  About  the  end  of  that  time ,  Welford  suddenly  cmbarked 
a  smali  su  ni  in  a  couDty  speculation.  In  the  course  of  this  ad- 
vcoture,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  neighbours,  he  evinced  au 
extraordinary  tum  for  calculation ,  and  his  habits  plainly  bespoke  a 
man  both  of  business  and  ability.  This  disposai  of  capital  brougbt 
a  sutiicient  return  to  support  the  Welfords ,  if  they  bad  been  so 
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disposed ,  io  rather  a  better  style  than  heretofore.  They  remaìDed, 
hoveyer,  iu  much  the  same  state;  and  the  only  difference  that  the 
evtoi  produced  was  the  retìrement  of  Mr.  Welford  from  the  prò- 
fessioQ  he  had  einbraced.  He  was  no  longer  a  solicitor  !  It  must 
be  allowed  that  he  resigned  not  great  advantages  in  this  retirement. 
Aboat  this  tìme  some  officers  were  quartered  at  ** ** ;  and  one  of 
them,  a  handsome  lientenant,  was  so  struck  with  the  charms  of 
Mrs.  Welford ,  whom  he  saw  at  church ,  that  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  testi^ng  bis  admiration.  It  was  maliciously ,  yet  not  unfound- 
edly,  remarked,  that  though  no  absolnte  impropriety  could  be 
detected  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Welford,  she  certainly  seemed  ikr 
lh>m  displeased  with  the  evident  homage  of  the  young  lieutenant. 
A  blash  tinged  ber  cheek  when  she  saw  bim  ;  and  the  gallant  cox- 
comb  asserted  that  the  blush  was  not  always  without  a  smile. 
Emboldened  by  the  interpretations  of  bis  vanity ,  and  contrasting, 
as  eYery  one  else  did ,  bis  own  animated  face  and  glitterìng  garb 
with  the  ascetic  and  gloomy  countenance,  the  uustudied  dress,  and 
austere  gait,  which  destroyed  in  Welford  the  effect  of  a  really 
handsome  persou ,  our  lieutenant  thought  fit  to  express  bis  passiou 
by  a  letter,  which  he  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Welford 's  pew.  Mrs.  Wel- 
ford weat  not  to  church  that  day  ;  the  letter  was  found  by  a  good- 
natured  neighbour ,  and  enclosed  anonymously  to  the  busbaud. 

Whatever,  in  the  secrecy  of  domestic  intercourse,  took  place  ou 
this  event  was  necessarily  unknown;  bùt  the  next  Sunday  the  face 
ofHr .Welford,  which  had  never  before  appeared  at  church,  was  dis- 
cemed  by  one  vigilant  neighbour — probably  the  anonymous  friend, 
—  not  in  the  same  pew  with  bis  wife ,  but  iu  a  remote  corner  of  the 
saered  house.  And  once ,  when  the  lieutenant  was  watching  to 
read  in  Mrs.  Weiford's  face  some  answer  to  bis  epistle ,  the  same 
obllgiDg  inspector  dedared  that  Weiford's  countenance  assumed  a 
sardonie  and  witheriiig  sneer  that  made  bis  very  blood  to  creep. 
Howeyer  this  be,  the  lieutenant  left  bis  quarters,  and  Mrs.  Weiford's 
reputation  remained  dissatisfactorily  untamished.  Shortly  after  this 
the  county  speculation  failed ,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Wel- 
fords  were  about  to  leave  the  town,  whither  none  knew,  —  some 
said  to  gaol  ;  but  then ,  unhappily ,  no  debtor  could  be  discovered. 
Their  biUs  had  been  *'next  to  nothing;"  but,  at  least,  they  had 
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Leen  regalarly  paid.  However,  before  the  ramoured  emigratioo 
took  plabe ,  a  circamstance  equally  wonderful  to  the  good  peopkof 
****  occurred.  One  brigfat  spriog  morning,  a  party  of  pleasore 
from  a  great  house  in  the  vicinity  passed  through  that  town.  Host 
conspicuous  of  these  was  a  young  horseman  richly  dressed,  andof 
a  remarkably  showy  and  handsome  appearance.  Not  a  littk 
sensible  of  the  sensation  he  created ,  this  cavalier  lingered  behind 
bis  group  in  order  to  eye  more  deliberately  certain  damseb 
stationed  in  a  ^rindow ,  and  who  were  qnite  ready  to  return  his 
glances  with  interest.  At  this  moment  the  horse ,  vhich  was 
fretting  itself  fiercely  against  the  rein  that  restrained  it  from  its 
fellows ,  took  fright  at  a  knifegriuder ,  started  violently  to  one  side, 
and  the  graceful  cavalier ,  who  had  been  thinking ,  not  of  the 
attitude  best  adapted  to  preserve  his  equìlibrium ,  but  to  display 
his  figure ,  was  thrown  with  some  force  upon  a  heap  of  bricks  aad 
rubbish  wbich  had  long,  to  the  scandal  of  the  neighbonrbood, 
stood  before  the  paintless  railings  around  Mr.  Welford's  hoose. 
Welford  himself  came  out  at  the  time ,  and  felt  compelled ,  for  be 
was  by  no  means  one  whose  sympathetic  emotions  flowed  easily, 
to  give  a  glancc  to  the  condition  of  a  man  who  lay  motionless  before 
his  vcry  door.  The  horseman  quickly  rccovered  his  senses,  but 
found  himself  unable  to  rise  ;  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  Sup- 
ported  in  the  arms  of  his  groom  he  looked  around,  and  his  eye  met 
Welford's.  An  instant  recognition  gare  life  to  the  face  of  the 
former,  and  threw  a  dark  blush  over  the  sullen  features  of  the 
latte r.    **Heavens  !  "  said  the  cavalier,  **is  that  — " 

**Hist,  my  lord!"  cried  Welford,  quickly  interrupting  bim, 
and  glancing  round.  **Bat  you  are  hnrt, — wiU  you  enter  my 
house?" 

The  horseman  signifìed  his  assent ,  and  between  the  groom  and 
Welford  was  borne  wilhin  the  shabby  door  of  the  ex-solicitor.  The 
groom  was  tiien  despatched  with  an  excuse  to  the  party ,  many  of 
whom  were  already  hastening  around  the  house  ;  and  though  one 
or  two  did  force  themselves  across  the  inhospitable  thrcshold,  yet 
so  soon  as  they  had  uttered  a  few  expletives ,  and  felt  their  stare 
siuk  bencath  the  sullen  and  chìlling  asperity  of  the  host,  they 
satisfied  themselves ,  that  though  it  was  d— d  unlucky  for  their 
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riend,  yet  they  eouid  do  nothing  for  him  at  present  ;  and  promisiug 
0  send  to  inquire  after  him  the  next  day ,  they  remouDted  and  rode 
lomeward,  wìth  an  eye  more  attcotive  than  usuai  to  the  motiou  of 
lieir  steeds.  They  did  not ,  however ,  dep^rt  tiil  the  surgeon  of  the 
Lown  had  made  bis  appearance ,  and  declared  that  the  patient  must 
30t  OQ  any  account  be  moved.  A  lord's  leg  was  a  windfall  that  did 
noi  happen  every  day  to  the  surgeon  of  ♦***.  Ali  this  while  we 
may  ìmagine  the  state  of  anxlety  experienced  in  the  town ,  and  the 
Bgonised  endurance  of  those  rural  nerves  which  are  produced  in 
scanty  populations ,  and have soTalicotian  a sympathy  with the 
affairs  of  other  people.  One  day  —  two  days  —  three  days  —  a 
week  —  a  fortnìght ,  nay ,  a  month ,  passed ,  and  the  lord  was  stili 
Uie  inmate  of  Mr.  Welford's  abode.  Leaving  the  gossips  to  feed 
on  their  curiosity,  —  **  Cannibals  of  their  own  hearts/'  —  we  must 
give  a  glance  towards  the  interior  of  the  iuhospitable  mansion  of 
the  ex-solicitor. 

Itwas  towards  evening,  the  suffererwas  supported  on  a  sofà, 
and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Weiford ,  who  had  officiated  as  his  nurse, 
was  placing  the  pillow  under  the  shattered  lìmb.  He  himself  was 
attempting  to  seize  ber  hand ,  which  she  coyly  drew  back ,  and 
utterìng  things  sweeter  and  more  polished  than  she  had  ever 
Ustened  to  before.  At  this  moment  Weiford  softly  entered;  he 
was  unnoticed  by  either;  and  he  stood  at  the  door  contemplating 
them  with  a  smile  of  cairn  and  self-buggìng  derisìon.  The  face  of 
Mephistopheles  regarding  Margaret  and  Faust  might  suggest  some 
idea  of  Uie  picture  we  design  to  paint;  but  the  countenance  of 
Weiford  was  more  lofty,  as  weli  as  comelier,  in  character,  though 
not  less  malignant  in  expression ,  than  that  which  the  incomparable 
Retzsch  has  given  to  the  mocking  flend.  So  utter,  so  congratulatory, 
so  lordiy  was  the  contempt  on  Welford's  dark  and  striking 
features,  that  though  he  was  in  that  situation  in  which  ridicule 
usually  attaches  itself  to  the  husband ,  it  was  the  gallant  and  the 
wife  that  would  bave  appeared  to  the  beholder  in  a  humiliating  and 
unenviable  light. 

After  a  momentary  pause ,  Weiford  approached  with  a  heavy 
st^,  -•  the  wife  started.;  —  but  with  a  bland  and  smooth  expres- 
sion,  which,  since  his  sojoum  in  the  town  of  *^'^^,  had  been 
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rarcly  visible  in  bis  aspect,  the  bost  joined  tbe  pair ,  smiied  od  the 
nurse ,  and  coogratulated  the  patient  oo  bis  progress  towards  re- 
covery. The  nobleman,  well  leamed  in  tbe  usagesoftbeworid, 
replìed  easily  aod  gaily  ;  and  the  conversation  flowed  on  cheerfoUy 
euough  till  tbe  wife,  wbo  bad  sat  abstracted  andapart,  stealing 
evcr  and  anon  timid  glances  towards  ber  busband ,  and  looks  of  a 
softer  meaning  towards  the  patient,  retired  from  the  room.  Wei- 
ford  then  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation  :  he  reminded  tbe  noUe- 
man  of  tbe  pleasant  days  they  bad  passed  in  Italy,  —  of  tbe  adveo- 
tures  they  bad  shared ,  and  the  intrignes  they  bad  enjoyed;  as  tbe 
conversation  warmed  it  assumed  a  more  free  and  liccntionstoni; 
and  not  a  little ,  we  ween,  would  tbe  good  folks  of  ^  *  *  *  bave  been 
amazed  could  they  bave  listened  to  tbe  gay  jests  and  tbe  libertiDe 
maxims  which  flowed  from  tbe  tbin  lips  of  that  cold  and  severe 
Welford ,  wbose  conntenance  gave  tbe  He  to  mirtb.  Of  womeo  in 
general  they  spoke  with  that  lively  contempi  which  is  the  custouh 
ary  tone  with  men  of  the  world,  —  only  in  Welford  it  assumed  a 
bitterer,  adeeper,  and  amore  pbilosopbical  cast,  thanitdidiB 
bis  more  animated  yet  less  energetic  guest. 

Tbe  nobleman  seemed  charmed  with  bis  friend  ;  the  conversa- 
tion was  just  to  bis  taste;  and  when  Welford  bad  supported  him 
up  to  bed,  he  shook  that  pcrson  cordially  by  tbe  band ,  and  boped 
he  sbould  soon  see  him  in  very  different  circumstances.  When 
the  peer's  door  was  closed  on  Welford ,  he  stood  motionless  for 
some  moments  ;  he  then  with  a  soft  step  asccnded  to  bis  owu 
chamber.  Uis  wife  slept  soundly;  beside  the  bed  was  bis  in- 
fant's  cradle.  As  his  eyes  fell  on  the  latter,  the  rigid  irony,  now 
habitual  to  his  features ,  relaxed  ;  he  bent  over  tbe  cradle  long, 
and  in  deep  sileuce.  The  mother's  face ,  blended  witli  the  sire's, 
was  stamped  on  the  sleeping  and  cherub  countenance  before  him; 
and  as  at  leugtb ,  rousing  bimself  from  bis  revery ,  bc  kissed  it 
gently,  he  murmured,  — 

'*  When  I  look  on  you  I  will  believe  that  she  once  loved  me.  — 
Pah!"  he  said  abruptiy,  and  risiug,  —  **thisfatberly  sentiment 
for  a  —  's  offering  is  exquisite  in  m  e  !  "  So  saying ,  wìtbout  glan- 
cing  towards  bis  wife,  wbo,  disturbed  by  the  loudness  ofbislast 
words,  stirred  uneasily,  he  left  the  room,  and  descended  into  that 
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he  faad  conversed  with  hfs  guest.  He  shnt  the  door  with 
D,  and  strìdiog  io  and  fro  the  humble  apartment,  gave  yent 
ights  marshalled  somewhat  io  the  broken  array  in  whieh  they 
)pear  io  the  reader.  - 

Ly,  ay,  she  has  been  my  ruin!  and  if  I  vere  one  of  yoor 
òols  who  make  a  gospel  of  the  silliest  and  most  mavkish  fol- 
this  d — able  social  state ,  she  would  now  he  my  dìsgrace  ; 
istead  of  my  disgrace,  I  will  make  her  my  footstool  to  honoor 
salth.  And ,  then ,  to  the  devil  mih  ìhe  footstool  !  Yes  l 
lars  I  have  borne  vhat  vas  enough  to  turo  my  vhole  blood 
ali:  ioactivity,  hopelessness,  —  a  wasted  heart  and  lifein 
\  contumely  for  the  vorld,  coldoess,  bickerìng,  iùgratitude, 
Ile  one  for  whom  —  oh,  ass  that  I  was  !  —  I  gave  up  the  most 
bed  part  of  my  nature,  *~  rather  my  nature  itself!  Two 
[  bave  home  this ,  and  nov  will  I  bave  my  revenge;  —  I  will 
ir  -^  sell  her!  God!  I  will  sell  her  like  the  conunonest 
of  a  market  !  And  this  paltry  piece  of  false  cotn  shall  bay 
•  my  world  !  Other  men's  vengeance  Comes  from  hatred  — 
,  rash,  nnphilosophical  sentiment  !  mine  comes  from  scora 
only  wise  state  for  the  reason  to  rest  in.  Other  men's  ven- 
ì  ruins  tliemselves  —  mine  sbail  save  me  !  Christ  !  —  how 
al  chackles  when  I  look  at  this  pitiful  pair ,  who  think  I  see 
lot ,  and  know  that  every  movement  they  make  is  on  a  mesh 
web  !  Yet."  and  Welford  paused  slowly,  ~i-  **  yet  I  cannot 
ock  myself  when  I  think  of  Ùie  arch  gali  that  this  boy's  mad- 
loYe ,  —  love ,  indeed  !  —  the  Yery  word  tums  me  sick  with 
og,  —  madeofme.  Had  that  woman ,  silly,  weak,  aato» 
assheis,  reallyloved  me,  —  had  she  been  sensibleof  the 
akable  sacrifice  I  had  made  to  her  (Antony's  was  nothing  to 
le  lost  a  real  worìd  only  ;  mine  was  the  world  of  imagination), 
i  she  bat  condescended  to  learn  my  natare,  to  subdae  the 
ù's-  devil  at  her  own ,  I  coold  biave  lived  on  in  this  babbling 
tage  for  ever,  and  fancied  myself  happy  and  resigned,  — I 
bave  become  a  different  being.  I  fancy  I  coald  have  become 
jrour  moralists  (quacks  !)  cali  *  good.'  Bat  this  fretting  frì- 
of  beart,  —  this  lust  of  fool's  praìse,  —  this  peevisbness  of 
ir,  •—  ibis  sullenness  hi  answer  to  the  moody  thoaght,  which 
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in  me  sbe  neither  fathomed  nor  forgave,  —  this  volgar,  daily, 
hourly  pìning  at  the  paltry  piaches  of  the  body's  poverty,  the 
domestic  whioe,  the  household  oomplaiot,  —  wheo  I  —  I  havesoC 
a  thought  for  such  pitiful  trìals  of  affection;  and  ali  thiswhfleoy 
curses ,  my  burìed  hope ,  and  disguised  spirìt ,  and  sunken  nane 
not  thought  of  ;  the  magnitude  of  my  surrender  to  her  net  em 
comprehended  ;  nay,  her  MnconTeniences ,'  — a  dimhearth»! 
suppose,  or  a  daintiless  table,  —  compared,  ay,  absolately  cobh 
pared  Tvìth  ali  which  I  abandoned  for  her  sake!  As  if  itwerenot 
enough ,  —  had I  been  a  fool ,  an  ambitionless ,  sonlless  fool,  — 
the  mere  thought  that  I  had  linked  my  name  to  that  of  a  tradesmii 

—  I  beg  pardon ,  a  r  e  t  i  r  e  d  tradesman  !  —  as  if  that  knovledgCi 

—  a  knowledge  I  woald  strangle  my  vhole  lyce,  every  one  vfao 
has  ever  met,  seen  me,  rather  than  they  should  penetrate,— 
were  not  enough  when  she  talks  of  'comparing,'  ^  tomakeme 
gnav  the  Tery  flesh  from  my  bones  !    No ,  no ,  no  !     Never  wib 
there  so  brìght  a  turn  in  my  fate  as  vhen  this  titled  coxcomb,  vidi 
bis  smooth  voice  and  gaudy  frìpperìes ,  came  hither  !    I  wìll  mike 
her  the  tool  to  carve  me  out  of  this  cavern  wherein  she  has  plonged 
me.    Iwill  foment  'my  lordV  passion,  till  'mylord' thinkstbe 
'passion'  (a  butterfly's  passion!)  worth  any  price.     I  villthea 
make  my  own  terms.  bind  *  my  lord  '  to  secrecy ,  and  get  rid  of  my 
wife,  myshame,  and  the  solicitorship  ofMr.  Welford,  for  ever. 
Bright ,  bright  prospects  !  let  me  shut  my  eyes  to  enjoy  you  !  Bat 
softly,  —  my  noble  friend  calls  hìmself  a  man  of  the  world,  skilled 
in  human  nature,  and  a  derider  ofitsprejudices;  true  enough,  in 
bis  own  little  way  —  thanks  not  to  enlarged  views ,  but  a  vicious 
cxperience  —  so  he  is  !    The  hook  of  the  world  is  a  vast  miscel- 
lany;  he  is  perfectly  well  acquainted ,  doubtiess,  with  those  pages 
that  treat  of  the  fashions ,  — profoundly  versed ,  I  warrant,  intha 
Magasin  des  Modes  tacked  to  the  end  of  the  index.    But  shall 
I,  even  with  ali  the  mastership  which  my  mind  must  exercise  over 
his,  —  shall  I  he  able  utterìy  to  free  myself  in  this  'peer  of  the 
world's'  mind  from  a  degrading  remembraoce?    Cuckold  !  cuck- 
old!  't  is  an  ugly  word;  a  convenient,  willing cuckold,  humphl 
— *  there  is  no  grandeur,  no  philosophicat  varnish  in  the  phrase. 
Let  me  see,  —  yes  !    I  bave  a  remedy  for  ali  that^    I  was  marrìed 
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prirately,  —  well  !  under  dìàguised  names ,  —  well  !  ìt  was  a  sto- 
ka  marriage ,  far  from  ber  town ,  —  well  !  witnesses  unknown  to 
ber,  —  well  !  proofs  easily  secured  to  my  possession,  —  excellent  ! 
Ijbe  foci  shall  believe  it  a  forged  marriage ,  an  ìn|enious  gallantry 
ofmine;  Iwillwash  out  the  stain  cuckold  with  the  water  of  ano- 
fberword;  IwiU  make  market  ofamistress,  notawife.  Iwìll 
wani  him  not  to  acquaint  h  e  r  with  this  secret  :  let  me  consider  for 
ìrhat  reason,  —  oh  !  my  son's  legitìmacy  m  ay  he Hsonvenient  to  me 
Iwreafter.  He  will  understand  that  reason ,  and  I  will  have  his 
«honoar*  thereon.  And  by  the  way ,  I  do  care  for  that  legitìmacy, 
«nd  will  gaard  the  proofs  ;  I  love  my  child ,  —  ambitìous  men  do 
]o?e  their  children  ;  I  may  become  a  lord  myself,  and  may  wish  for 
tlord  to  sncceed  me;  and  that  son  is  mine;  thank  Heaven!  I 
im  sare  on  that  point,  — the  only  child,  too,  that  ever  shall  arise  to 
me.  Never,  I  swear,  will  I  again  put  myself  beyond  my  own 
power!  Ali  my  nature,  saye  one  passion,  I  bave  hitherto  mastered; 
thtt  passion  shall  henceforth  be  my  slave ,  my  only  thought  be 
UBbitioD,  my  only  desire  the  world  !  " 

As  thus  terminated  the  revery  of  a  man  whom  the  social  cir- 
camstances  of  the  world  were  cakulated,  as  if  by  system,  to  render 
emlneiitly  and  basely  wicked,  Welford  slowly  ascended  the  stairs» 
and  re-entered  his  chamber:  his  wife  was  stili  sleeping;  her 
beauty  wasof  the  fair,  andgirlish,  and  harmonised  order ,  which 
loTers  and  poets  would  express  by  the  word  "angelic;"  and  as 
Welford  looked  upon  her  face ,  hnshed  and  almost  hallowed  by 
slumber,  a  certain  weakness  and  irresolution  might  bave  been 
discemible  in  the  strong  lines  of  his  haughty  features.  At  that 
moment,  as  if  for  ever  to  destroy  the  return  of  hope  or  virtue  to 
eìther,  h«r  lips  moved,  they  uttered  one  word,  —  it  was  the  name 
of  Welford's  courtly  guest. 

Aboutthree  weeks  from  that  evening,  Mrs.  Welford  eloped 
wiCh  the  young  nobleman,  and  on  the  moming  foUowing  that 
eveat,  the  distracted  husband  with  his  child  disappeared  for  ever 
from  the  town  of  ****.  From  that  day  no  tidings  whatsoever  re- 
speeting  him  ever  reached  the  titìllated  ears  of  his  anxious  neigh- 
boars;  and  doubt,  curiosity,  discussion,  gradnally  settled  into 
the  bellef  that  his  despair  had  hurrìed  him  into  suicide. 
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Althoagh  the  nnfortanate  Mrs.  Welford  was  in  reality  of  alìglit 
and  frìyolous  tura,  and,  aboveall,  snsceptible  to  personal  Ttnitj, 
she  vas  not  wìthout  ardent  affectiotas  and  keen  sensibilities.   Ber 
marria^  had  b|en  one  of  loye,  that  is  to  say,  on  ber  part,  Ike 
ordinary  love  of  girls,  ^ho  love  not  throogb  actnal  and  natuialfeei- 
iog  so  mnch  as  a  forced  predisposition.    Her  cboice  had  fallen  oa 
one  superìor  to  herself  in  birtb ,  and  far  above  ali ,  in  person  aod 
address ,  whom  she  had  habitnally  met.    Thns  ber  vanity  had  t»- 
sisted  her  affectìon ,  and  sometbing  strange  and  eccentric  io  the 
temper  and  mind  of  Welford  had,  tbough  at  timesit^roosedtef 
fear ,  greatly  contributed  to  inflame  her  imagination.    Theo ,  foo. 
though  an  uncourtly ,  he  had  been  a  p9ssionate  and  a  romaotie 
lover.    She  was  sensible  that  he  gave  np  for  her  mudi  thàt  hekd 
previously  coneeived  necessary  to  bis  existence  ;  and  she  stopped 
not  to  inquire  how  far  this  devotion  was  likeìy  to  last,  or  whateoB- 
dnct  on  her  part  might  best  perpetuate  the  feeliùgs  from  wliidi  it 
sprnng.    She  had  eloped  with  him.    She  had  eonsented  to  apri- 
vate marriage.    She  had  passed  one  happy  month,  andthenddu- 
sion  vanished  !   Mrs.  Welford  was  not  a  woman  who  conld  give  to 
reality ,  or  find  in  it ,  the  charm  eqnal  to  delnsion.     She  was  per- 
fectly  unable  to  comprehend  the  intricate  and  dangerous  character 
of  her  husband.    She  had  not  the  key  to  bis  virtues ,  or  the  spdl 
for  bis  vices.    Nor  was  the  state  to  wbich  poverty  compelled  them 
one  well  calculated  for  that  tender  meditation ,  heightened  by  ab- 
sence,  and  cherished  in  indolence,  which  so  oflen  supplies  one 
who  loves  with  the  secret  to  the  nature  of  the  òne  beloved.  Thou^ 
not  equal  to  her  husband  in  birtb  or  early  prospects,  Mrs.  WeUbrd 
had  been  accustomed  to  certain  comforts ,  often  more  felt  by  those 
who  belong  to  the  inferior  classes  than  by  those  appertaining  to'tbe 
more  elevated,  who,  in  losing  one  luxury,  will  often  cheerftiliy 
surrender  ali.    A  fine  lady  can  submit  to  more  bardships  than  her 
woman  ;  and  every  gentleman  who  travels  smiles  at  the  privations 
which  agonise  bis  valét.   Poverty  and  its  grim  comrades  made  waj 
for  a  whole  host  of  petty  irrìtations  and  peevish  complaints  ;  and  as 
no  guest  or  visitor  ever  relieved  the  domestic  discontent ,  or  broke 
on  the  domestic  bickering,  they  generally  ended  in  that  moody  snl- 
lenness  which  so  often  fiads  love  a  grave  in  repentance.    Nothing 
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aiakes  people  tire  of  each  other  lìke  a  familiiiirìty  that  admits  of 
carelessness  in  quarrelUng  and  coarseness  in  complaining.  The 
bìting  sneer  of  Welford  gave  acrimony  to  tlie  murmur  of  his  wife  ; 
•nd  when  once  each  conceived  the  other  the  injurer,  or  him  or  her- 
idf  the  wronged ,  it  was  yain  to  hope  that  one  would  be  more  wary, 
ar  the  other  more  indulgent.  They  both  exacted  too  much ,  and 
Ihe  wife  in.espeGÌal  conceded  too  little.  Mrs.  Welford  was  altoge- 
Iher  and  emphatically  vhat  a  libertine  calls  *'  a  woman ,"  —  su  eh 
48  a  frivolous  education  makes  a  woman,  —  generous  in 
greatthinfp,  pettyinsmall;  vain,  irritable,  full  of  the  littleness 
ofhenelfandhercomplaints,  ready  to  piange  into  anabysswith 
her  lover  bnt  equally  ready  to  fret  away  ali  love  with  reproaches 
viien  the  piange  had  been  made.  Of  ali  men ,  Welford  could  bear 
Ibis  the  least.  À  voman  of  a  larger  heart,  a  more  settled  experience, 
and  an  faìtellect  capable  of  appreciating  his  character,  and  soanding 
ali  his  qnalitìes ,  might  bave  made  him  perhaps  an  usefal  and  a 
great  man;  and,  at  least,  ber  lover  for  life.  Amìdst  a  harvest 
of  evil  feelings,  the  mere  strength  of  bis  nature  rendered  him  espe- 
dally  capable  of  intense  feeling  and  generous  emotion.  One  who 
relied  on  him  was  safe ,  —  one  who  rebelled  against  him  trusted 
outjf  tothe  caprice  of  his  scoru.  Stili,  however,  for  two  years, 
hnre,  thongh  weakening  with  each  hour,  fiought  on  in  either  breast, 
and  could  sòarcely  be  saidto  be  entirely  yanquisbed  in  the  wife, 
cren  when  she  eloped  with  ber  handsome  seducer.  A  French 
vriter  has  said,  pithily  enough,  .**  Compare  for  a  moment  the 
apachyofahusbandwith  the  àttention,  the  gallantry,  the  adora- 
tion  of  a  lover,  and  can  yoa  ask  the  result?"  He  wbs  a  French 
wrìtec;  butMrs.  Welford  had  in  ber  temper  mach  of  the  French- 
woman.  A  sufiTering  patient,  yooug,  handsome,  wellversedin 
the  arts  of  intrigue ,  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  husband  whom  she 
had  never  comprehended ,  long  feared ,  and  had  lately  doubted  if 
she  disliked;  —  ah!  a  much  weaker  contrast  has  made  many  a 
mach  better  woman  food  for  the  lawyers  !  Mrs.  Welford  eloped  ; 
bat  she  felt  a  revived  tendemess  for  ber  husband  on  the  veiymom- 
ing  that  she  did  so.  She  carried  away  with  ber  his  letters  of  love  as 
well  as  ber  own,  which  when  they  first  married  she  had  in  an  hour 
of  fondness  collected  together  —  th  e  n  aa  inestimable  board  !  and 
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nererdidheriiewloTerreceiTefroiiilierbeaotìIal  lìpshalf  so  pas- 
sionate a  kiss  as  she  lefl  oo  the  clieek  of  her  infant.    For  some 
moaths  she  eojoyed  with  her  paramoor  ali  for  whìch  she  had  sìghed 
in  her  home.    The  one  for  whom  she  had  forsaken  her  legitimate 
ties  was  a  person  so  habitoallj  cheerful,  conrteoos,  and  what  Is 
ordìnarily  tenned  good-nabired  (Ihongh  he  had  in  him  as  mach  of 
the  essence  of  selfishness  as  any  nobleman  can  decentiy  hare),  that 
he  cootinned  gallant  to  her  withont  an  effort  long  after  he  had  be- 
guQ  to  think  it  possible  to  tire  eyen  of  so  loTely  a  face.    Yet  there 
-mere  moments  when  the  fickle  wife  recalled  her  hnsband  ^th  re- 
gret;  and,  contrasting  him  with  her  sedncer,  did  not  find  ali  the 
colourìngs  of  the  contrast  flattering  to  the  latter.    There  is  some- 
thiog  in  a  powerfol  and  marked  character  vhich  women ,  and  aU 
weaknatores,  feel  themsekes  constrained  to  respect;  and  Wel- 
ford's  character  thus  stood  in  bold,  and  therefore  adrantageons 
thougfa  gloomy ,  relief  when  opposed  to  the  leTities  and  foibles  of 
this  goìlty  woman*s  present  adorer.   Howerer  tbis  he,  the  die  was 
cast;  and  it  would  bave  been  policy  for  the  lady  to  bave  made  the 
best  of  ber  present  game.    But  she  who  had  murmured  as  a  wife 
was  Dot  complaisant  as  a  mistress.  Reproaches  made  an  interlnde 
to  caresses,  wbich  the  noble  lover  by  no  means  admired.    He  was 
not  a  man  to  retori,  he  was  too  indolent;  but  neitber  was  he  one 
to  forbear.    **My  cbarming  friend,"  said  he  one  day,  after  a 
scene,  **you  weary  of  me,  —  nothing  more  naturai!    Why  tor- 
meoteach  other?   You  say  I  bave  niined  you;  my  sweet  friend, 
let  me  make  you  reparation  —  become  independent;  I  will  settle 
an  aonuity  upon  you;  fly  me  —  seek  happiness  elsewbere,  and 
leave  your  unfortunate ,  your  despairing  lover  to  bis  fate." 

*'Doyoutaunt  me,  my  lord?"  cried  the  augry  fair;  "or  do 
you  believe  that  money  can  replace  the  rights  of  wbich  you  bave 
robbed  me?  Can  you  make  me  agaio  a  wife  —  a  happy,  a  re- 
spectedwife?   Do  this,  mylord,  and  you  alone  to  me  !  " 

The  nobleman  smiled,  and  sbrugged  bis  shoulders.  The  lady 
yet  more  angrily  repeated  ber  question.  The  loyer  answered  by 
an  inueodo ,  wbich  at  once  astonished  and  doubly  enraged  her. 
Sbe  eagerly  demanded  cxplanation  ;  and  bis  lordsbip ,  who  had 
gone  farlber  than  he  intendcd ,  lefl  the  room.    But  bis  words  had 
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sank  deep  into  the  breast  of  this  unhappy  woman,  and  she  resolved 
to  procure  an  elucidatìon.  Agreeably  to  the  policy  which  stripped 
the  fabled  trayeller  of  his  cloak,  she  laid  aside  the  storm,  and 
preferred  the  suoshìne:  she^i^atched  a  moment  of  tenderness, 
toraed  the  opportanity  to  advantage ,  and,  by  little  and  little ,  she 
possessed  herself  of  a  secret  which  sickened  ber  with  shame, 
disgiist,  and  dismay.  Sold  !  barlered  !  the  object  of  a  contemptuous 
boitering  to  the  purchaser  and  the  seller;  sold,  too,  vith  a  Ile  that 
debased  ber  at  once  into  an  object  for  whom  eyen  pity  was  mixed 
vith  scom.  Robbed  already  of  the  name  and  honour  of  a  vife, 
and  transferred ,  as  a  harlot ,  from  the  wearied  arms  of  one  leman 
to  the  eapricious  caresses  of  another.  Such  vas  the  imago  that 
rose  before ber;  and 'while  it  roused  at  one  moment  ali  ber  fiercer 
pissions  into  madness,  humbled,  with  the  neit,  ber  vanity  into 
the  dust.  She ,  who  knew  the  ruling  passìon  of  Welford ,  saw, 
at  a  glance,  the  object  of  scoro  and  derision  which  she  had  become 
to  hìm.  While  she  imagined  herself  the  betrayer,  she  had  been 
the  betrayed  ;  she  saw  Ylvidly  before  her  (and  shuddered  as  she 
saw)  ber  husband's  icy  smile  —  his  serpent  eye  —  his  features 
sleeped  in  sarcasm,  and  ali  his  mocking  soul  stamped  upon  the 
conntenance,  whose  lìghtest  derision  was  so  galling.  She  tumed 
Irom  this  picture ,  and  saw  the  courlly  face  of  the  purchaser  —  his 
snbdaed  smile  at  her  reproaches  —  his  latent  sneer  at  her  claims 
to  a  station  which  he  had  been  taugbt,  by  the  arch  plotter,  to 
believe  she  had  never  possessed.  She  saw  his  early  weariness 
of  her  attractions ,  expressed  with  respect  indeed  —  an  insolting 
respect,  —  but  felt  without  a  scruple  of  remorse.  She  saw  in 
either  —  as  around  —  only  a  reciprocation  of  contempt.  She  was 
in  a  web  of  profound  abasement.  Eyen  that  haoghty  grìef  of 
conscience  for  crime  committed  to  another,  which  if  it  stings, 
bumbles  not ,  was  swallowed  up  in  a  far  more  agonising  sensation, 
to  one  so  yain  as  the  adulteress  —  the  bnrning  senso  of  shame 
at  bayiiig  herself,  while  sinning,  been  the  duped  and  deceiyed* 
Her  very  soul  was  appalled  with  her  humiliation.  The  curse  of 
Welford's  yengeance  was  on  her  —  and  it  was  wreaked  to  the  last! 
Whateyer  kindly  sentiment  she  might  haye  experienced  towards 
ber  protectox,  was  swallowed  at  once  by  this  discoyery.    She 
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coald  Dot  ondare  the  thonght  of  meeting  the  eye  of  one  irbo 
had  been  the  gainer  by  this  ignominioas  barter.    The  foibles  and 
weaknesses  of  the  lover  assumed  a  despicable  as  well  as  hatdtìl 
dye.     And  in  feeling  herself   degraded,    she  loathed  hìia. 
The  day  after  she  had  made  the  discoyery  we  bave  referred  to, 
Mrs.  Welford  lefb  the  house  of  ber  protector ,  none  knew  whither. 
For  two  years  from  that  date,  ali  trace  of  ber  bistory  was  lost. 
Àt  the  end  of  that  tìme,  what  was  Welford?  — -  A  man  rapidly 
rising  in  the  world ,  distin^ished  at  the  bar,  wbere  bis  first  brief 
had  iifted  him  into  notice,  commencing  a  flattering  career  in  fte 
senate ,  holding  lucrative  and  bonourable  offices ,  esteemed  fbr 
the  austere  rectitude  of  bis  moral  character,  gatherìng  the  golden 
opinions  of  ali  men ,  as  he  strode  onward  to  public  repntation. 
He  had  re-assumed  bis  hereditary  name;  bis  early  bistory  was 
unknown;  and  no  one  in  the  obscure  and  distant  town  of  **** 
had  eyer  guessed  that  the  bumble  Welford  was  the  William  Bnm- 
don  whose  praise  was  echoed  in  so  many  joumais,  and  whoserisiog 
genius  was  acknowledged  by  ali.    That  aspcrity,  roughness,  and 
gloora  which  had  noted  him  at  ****  and  which ,  being  natnni 
to  him ,  he  deigned  not  to  disguise  in  a  station  ungenial  to  bis 
talents  and  below  bis  hopes ,  were  now  glitterìngly  varnished  over 
by  an  hypocrisy  well  calculated  to  aid  his  ambition.     So  learoedly 
could  this  sìngular  man  fit  himself  to  others ,  that  few  among  the 
great  met  him  as  a  companion ,  nor  left  him  without  the  temper  to 
become  bis  friend.    Through  his  noble  rivai,  that  is  (to  make 
our  reader's  **  surety  doubly  sure")  through  Lord  Mauleverer,  he 
had  acquired  his  first  lucrative  office ,  a  certain  patronage  from 
government,  and  bis  seat  in  parliament.    If  he  had  persevered 
at  the  bar,  rather  than  given  himself  entirely  to  state  intrigues, 
it  was  only  because  his  talents  were  eminently  more  calculated  to 
advance  him  in  the  former  path  to  honour ,  than  in  the  latter.    So 
devoted  was  he  become  to  public  life ,  that  he  hàd  only  pcrmitted 
himself  to  cherish  one  private  source  of  enjoyment,  —  bis  son. 
As  no  one,  not  even  his  brother,  knew  he  had  been  married  — 
(during  the  two  years  of  his  disguised  name,  he  had  been  supposed 
abroad ,)  —  the  appearance  of  this  son  made  the  only  piece  of 
scandal  whispered  against  the  rigìd  morality  of  his  fair  fame; 
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bat  he  himself,  waiting  his  own  lime  for  avowing  a  legìtimate  heir, 
fiYe  oat  that  it  vas  the  orphan  child  of  a  dear  friend  whom  h» 
had  knowD  abroad;  and  the  purìtan  demureness  not  only  of  life, 
hot  manner,  vbich  he  assumed,  gained  a  pretty  large  belief  to  the 
statemeoU  The  son  Brandon  idolìsed.  Às  we  bave  represented 
himself  to  say,  -~  ambitìous  men  are  commoniy  fond  of  their 
cfaUdren,  beyond  the  fondness  of  other  sìres.  The  perpetuai 
reference  the  ambitìous  make  to  posterity,  is  perhaps  the  maio 
reafoo«  But  Brandon  was  also  fond  of  children  generally; 
philoprogenitiveness  vas  a  marked  trait  in  his  character,  and 
woold  seem  to  belio  the  bardness  and  artifice  belonging  to  that 
eharacter,  were  not  the  same  love  so  frequently  noticeable  in 
thè  harsh  and  the  artificial.  It  seems  as  if  a  half-conscious  but 
pleasing  feeling,  that  they  too  were  once  gentle  and  innocent, 
make  them  delight  in  reviving  any  sympathy  with  their  early  state» 

Oflen  after  the  applause  and  labour  of  the  day,  Brandon  would 
repair  to  bisson's  chamber,  and  watch  his  slumber  for  hours; 
often  before  his  morning  toii  commenced,  he  vould  nurse  the  in- 
Cuitio  his  arms  with  ali  a  woman's  naturai  tendemess  and  gushing 
Joy.  And  often ,  as  a  graver  and  more  characteristic  sentiment 
stole  oYer  him ,  he  would  mentally  say,  »  **  Tou  shall  build  up  our 
broken  name  on  a  better  foundation  than  your  sire.  I  begin  too 
late  in  life ,  and  I  labour  up  a  painful  and  stony  road  ;  but  I  shall 
make  the  joumey  to  Fame  smooth  and  accessible  for  you.  Never, 
too,  while  you  aspiro  to  honour,  shall  you  steel  your  heart  to 
tnnqoillity.  For  you,  my  child,  shall  he  the  joys  of  home  and 
lofe,  and  a  mind  that  does  not  sicken  at  the  past,  and  straln, 
throngh  mere  fretjfulness,  towards  a  solitary  and  barren  distinction 
for  the  future.  Not  only  what  your  father  gains  you  shall  enjoy, 
but  what  faas  cursed  him ,  his  vigilance  shall  lead  you  to  shun  !  " 

It  was  thus  not  only  that  bis  softer  feelings ,  but  ali  the  better 
and  nobler  ones  which ,  even  in  the  worst  and  hardest  bosom,  find 
some  root,  tumed  towards  his  child;  and  that  the  bollow  and 
Ticioos  man  promised  to  become  the  aifectionate  and  perhaps  the 
wise  parent. 

One  night,  Brandon  was  retuming  home  from  a  ministerìal 
dinner.    The  night  was  frosty  and  clear,  the  hour  was  late,  and 
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bis  way  lay  through  the  loogest  and  besMighted  Street  of  the  me* 
tropolis.  He  was,  as  usuai»  burìed  in  thought,  vben  he  un 
soddenly  aroused  from  bis  revery  by  a  lìgbt  touch  laid  on  bis  ano. 
He  turned  >  and  saw  one  of  the  unbappy  persons  who  baunt  tbe 
mìdnight  streets  of  cities ,  standing  right  before  bis  path.  The 
gaze  of  each  fell  full  upon  the  other  ;  and  it  was  thus  »  for  the  first 
time  since  they  laid  their  heads  on  the  same  pillow,  tbatthehas- 
band  met  the  wife.  The  skies  were  intensely  clear»  and  the  lamp- 
light  was  bright  and  cairn  upon  the  faces  of  botb.  Therewasoo 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  either.  Suddenly ,  and  with  a  startled  and 
ghastly  consciousness ,  they  recognised  each  other.  The  wife 
staggered ,  and  clung  to  a  post  for  support  :  Brandon's  look  was 
cairn  and  unmoved.  The  hour  that  his  bitter  and  malìgnant  spirit 
had  yeamed  for  was  come  :  bis  nerves  expanded  in  a  ?oluptaoiis 
calmness ,  as  if  to  give  him  a  deliberate  enjoyment  of  bis  hope  fui- 
fiUed.  Whatever  the  words  that,  in  that  unwitnessed  and  almost 
awful  interview,  passed  between  them,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Brandon  spared  not  one  atom  of  his  power.  Thelostandabondoned 
wife  retumed  home,  and  ali  ber  nature,  embruted  as  it  hadbe* 
come  by  guìlt  and  vile  habits ,  hardened  into  revenge ,  —  thatpre- 
ternatural  feeling  which  may  be  termed  the  hope  of  despair. 

Threc  nights  from  that  meeting ,  Brandon's  house  was  broken 
into.  Like  the  houses  of  many  legai  men ,  it  lay  in  a  dangeroos 
and  thinly-populated  outskirt  of  the  town ,  and  was  easity  acces- 
sible  to  robbery.  He  was  awakencd  by  a  noise  :  be  started ,  and 
found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  two  meo.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed 
stood  a  female ,  raising  a  lìght ,  and  her  face ,  baggard  with  sear- 
ing  passions ,  and  ghastly  with  the  leprous  whiteness  of  disease 
and  approaching  death ,  glared  full  upon  him. 

'*Itis  now  my  tum ,"  said  the  female,  with  a  grin  of  scora 
which  Brandon  himself  might  bave  envied  ;  *'  you  bave  cursed  me, 
and  I  return  the  curse  !  You  bave  told  me  that  my  child  shall  never 
name  me  but  to  blush.  Fool  !  I  triumph  over  you  :  y  o  u  he  shall 
never  know  to  his  dying  day  !  Tou  bave  told  me ,  that  to  my  child 
and  my  child's  child  (a  long  transmission  of  execration),  my  name 
—  the  name  of  the  wife  you  basely  sold  to  ruin  and  to  beli ,  should 
be  left  as  a  legacy  of  odium  and  shame  !  Man ,  you  shall  teach  that 
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eiiild  DO  farther  lesson  whateyer  :  you  shall  know  not  vbetber  he 
lire  or  die,  or  have  childreo  to  carry  on  your  boasted  race;  or 
whelher ,  if  he  haye ,  those  children  he  not  oatcasts  of  the  earth  — 
the  accursed  of  man  and  God  —  the  fit  offsprìng  of  the  thing  you 
have  made  me.  Wratch  !  I  hurl  back  on  you  the  denancìation  vith 
which,  ìvhen  we  met  three  nights  since,  you  would  bave  crushed 
the  Tictim  of  your  own  perfidy.  Tou  shall  tread  the  path  of  your 
ambition  childless ,  and  objectless ,  and  hopeless.  Disease  shall 
set  ber  stamp  upon  your  frame.  The  worm  shall  batten  upon  your 
beart.  You  sball  bave  bonours  and  enjoy  them  not  :  you  shall  gain 
your  ambition,  and  despair:  you  shall  pine  for  your  son,  and 
^d  him  not';  or,  if  you  fiod  him,  you  shall  curse  the  bour  in 
ivhich  be  vas  bom.  Mark  me  »  man  —  I  am  dying  vhile  I  speak 
— I  know  that  I  am  a  prophet  in  my  curse.  From  thìs  bour  I  am 
arenged,  and  you  are  my  scorn  !  " 

As  the  bardest  natures  sink  appalled  before  the  stony  eye  of  the 
maniac,  so,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  pinioned  by  ruffians ,  the 
irild  and  solemn  Yoice  (sharpened  by  passion  and  partial  madness) 
of  the  gbastly  figure  before  him  curdling  through  his  veins ,  even . 
the  baughty  and  daring  character  of  William  Brandon  quailed  ! 
He  uttered  not  a  word.  He  was  found  the  next  morning ,  bound 
by  strong  cords  to  his  bed.  He  spoke  not  when  he  yf&s  released, 
bnt  went  in  sìlence  to  bjs  child's  chamber  :  —  the  child  was  gone  ! 
SeYeral  articles  of  property  Tvere  also  stolen  :  the  desperate  toois 
the  motber  bad  employed  worked  not  perhaps  without  their  own 
reward. 

We  need  scarcely  add ,  that  Brandon  set  eyery  engine  and 
cbannel  of  justice  in  motion  for  the  discovery  of  his  son.  AH  the 
especìal  shrewdness  and  keenness  of  bis  own  character,  aidedby 
bis  professional  cxperience ,  be  employed  for  years  in  the  same 
pursuit.  Eyery  research  was  wholly  in  yain  :  not  the  remotest 
Testlge  towards  discoyery  could  be  traced ,  until  were  found  (we 
bare  recorded  when)  some  of  the  articles  that  had  been  stolen. 
Fate  treasured  in  ber  gloomy  womb,  altogether  undescried  by  man, 
tbé  bour  and  the  scene  in  which  the  most  ardent  wish  of  William 
Brandon  was  to  be  realised. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

•*0  Fortana,  Tiris  inrida  foitibas 
Qfua  non  aeqoa  boais  pi*eaia  dÌTilis.** 


Saaaca. 


**  And  •■  a  hare ,  whnai  hoimdla  aai  horat  |i«nac» 

Pan»  to  the  place  from  irhcBce  at  lint  be  llcw. 

■  ••••• 

Hcre,  to  the  hnnscless  chili  of  vaat, 
My  door  is  open  stilL*' 

GoUiHith. 

Slowly  for  Lucy  waned  the  weeks  of  a  wìnter,  which,  UkB| 
was  the  most  dreary  portioa  of  life  she  had  emer  passed.  IllMcai 
the  time  for  the  jadge  to  attend  one  of  those  periodicalTÌsitaliDll 
fraught  with  dread  and  dismay  to  the  mlserable  ìnmales  of  IbeU 
abodes  which  the  compiei  laws  of  this  conntiy  so  boiuiteoM^ 
supply—  those  times  of  great  hìlarìty  and  eating  to  the  legai  genUji 

"  Who  feed  on  crime  and  latten  oa  di&tresa. 
And  vring  vile  mirth  from  loffering^a  laat  exccta.** 

Ah  !  excellent  order  of  the  world ,  which  it  is  so  widced  to  di^ 
turb!  How  miraculously  beautiful  must  be  that  system  wUA 
makes  wine  out  of  the  scorchiug  tears  of  guitt;  and  from  the  saf- 
focating  suspense,  the  agonised  fear,  the  competled  and  8el^ 
mockingbravery,  the  awful  sentcnce ,  the  despairing  death-pang 
of  one  man ,  furnishes  the  smirking  expectation  of  fees ,  the  joiial 
meeting,  and  the  merceuary  holyday  to  another!  **0f  Law,  no- 
thing  less  can  be  said ,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God."* 
To  be  suro  not;  Richard  Hooker,  you  are  perfectly  right.  The 
divinity  of  a  sessions ,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Bailey,  an 
undcniable  ! 

The  care  of  Sir  William  Brandon  had  effectnally  kept  fromLu- 
cy's  ear  the  knowlèdge  of  her  lover's  ignominious  situation.  In- 
deed,  in  ber  delicate  health,  even  the  hard  eycof  Brandon,  and 
the  thoughtless  glance  of  Mauleverer,  perceived  the  danger  of  snch 
a  discovery.    The  earl  now  waiting  the  main  attack  on  Lucy,  tiU 

•  Hooker's  EccUsiastical  PoUty, 
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ae  curtain  had  for  ever  dropped  on  CJifford,  proceeded  ^th 
«Mt  eaution  aod  dellcacy  in  his  suit  to  his  purposed  bride.  He 
Nited  with  the  more  patieoce ,  inasmnch  as  he  had  drawn  in  ad- 
inee  on  his  friend  Sir  William  for  some  portion  ofiheheiress's 
jbfftune;  and  hereadlly  aUowed  that  he  could  not,  inthemeanwhile, 
live  a  better  ad?ocate  tban  he  fonod  in  Brandon.  So  persuasive, 
JBdeed ,  and  so  subtle  vas  the  eloquence  of  this  able  sophist ,  that 
>flcn,  in  his  artfal  conversations  with  his  niece,  he  lefteven  on 
Om  onvitiated,  and  stroog  though  simple ,  mind  of  Lucy  an  uneasy 
md  restless  impression ,  which  time  mìfjkt  bave  ripened  into  an 
iaclination  towards  the  worldly  advantages  of  the  marriage  at  ber 
tammand.  Brandon  was  no  bungling  mediatororriolent  perse- 
nitor.  Heseemed  to  acquiesce  in  ber  rejection  of  If auleverer. 
Bé  scarcely  recurred  to  the  event.  He  rarely  praised  the  cari 
IhUaself ,  save  for  the  obvious  qualities  of  liveliness  and  good- 
nttnre.  But  he  spoke ,  with  ali  the  vivid  colours  he  could  infuse 
Il  wUl  into  his  words ,  of  the  pleasures  and  the  duties  of  rank  and 
irealth.  Well  could  he  appeal  alike  to  ali  the  prejudices  and  ali 
the  foibles  of  the  human  breast,  and  govern  yirtue  through  its 
peaknesses.  Lucy  had'  been  brought  up ,  like  the  daughters  of 
nost  country  genUemen  of  ancient  family,  in  an  undue  andidle 
oooaciousness  of  superior  birth  ;  and  she  was  far  from  inaccessible 
lo  the  warmth  and  even  feeling  (for  bere  Brandon  was  sincere) 
with  which  ber  uncle  spoke  of  the  duty  of  raising  a  gaUant  name 
sunk  into  disrepute ,  and  sacrìGcing  our  own  indinations ,  for  the 
redecorating  the  mouldered  splendour  of  those  wbo  haye  gone  he- 
fore  US.  If  the  confusion  of  idea  occasioned  by  a  vague  pomposity 
ofpbrase,  and  the  iofant  inculcatìon  ofàsentimentthatismista- 
ken  for  a  virtue ,  so  often  makes  fools  of  the  wise  on  the  subject  of 
ancestry;  if  it  clonded  even  the  sarcaslic  and  keen  senso  of 
Brandon  bimself ,  we  may  forgive  its  influence  over  a  girl  so  little 
fersed  in  the  arts  of  sound  reasoningaspoorLucy,  wbo,  it  may 
be  said ,  had  never  learnt  to  think  until  she  had  leamt  to  love. 
However,  the  impression  made  by  Brandon ,  in  bis  bappiest  mo- 
ments  of  persuasion,  .was  as  yet  only  transient;  itTanished  be- 
fore  the  first  thought  of  ClifiTord,  and  never  suggested  to  ber  even 
a  doubt  as  to  the  suit  of  Mauleverer . 
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^lien  the  day  arrìv^d  for  SirWifliamBrandoii tosti (i> 
the  Circuit ,  he  called  Barlow ,  and  enjoined  that  acote  vA^ 
ligent  servant  the  strictcst  caution  wìth  respect  toLney.  H^* 
him  deny  ber  to  evcry  one,  of  whateTer  rank,  andcii^^ 
looli  ioto  every  newspapcr  that  was  brong^t  to  her,  asiAtt^ 
vithhold  every  letter»  save  such  as  were  addressed  totali" 
judge's  ovn  hand-writiog.   Lucy's  maid  Brandon  had  alniil|* 
over  to  silence  ;  and  the  uncle  now  pleased  bimself  in&  tM^ 
ing  that  he  had  put  an  efTectual  guard  to  efery  chance  oC  ^ 
vcry.    The  identity  of  Lovctt  with  Clifford  had  not  yeterealA 
rumoured,  and  Mauleverer  had  rightiy  jadged  ofCliffoid,ita 
he  belicved  the  prìsoner  woald  bimself  take  ereiy  piun*' 
against  the  detection  of  that  fact.    Clifford  answeredtted^ 
note  and  promise,  in  a  IctterconchediDSoaffectlngyetuBflll 
a  tono  of  gratitude ,  that  evcn  Brandon  was  toacbed  wfaen  temi 
it.  And  since  bis  confìnemcnt  and  partial  recovery  ofbealdit  Al 
prìsoner  had  kopt  bimself  closely  seduded,  and  refùsediU^ 
tors.    Enconraged  by  this  rcflcction,  and  the  belief  in  the  Mi 
of  bis  precantions,  Brandon  took  leave  ofLncy.    **Fareidll* 
said  he,  as  he  embraced  ber  affectionately.     '*Be  snre  that  joi 
write  to  me ,  and  forgivc  me  if  I  do  not  answer  yon  panctoÀ}' 
Take  care  of  yourself ,  my  sweet  niece,  and  let  me  see  a  freshef  e»* 
lour  on  that  soft  check  wben  I  return  !  ** 

'*Takc  care  of  yourself  rathcr,  my  dear,  dear  unde/'  saii 
Lucy,  clinging  to  him  and  wceping,  as  of  late  her  weakenednems 
caused  her  to  do  at  the  least  agitation.  **Why  may  I  notfo 
wìth  you?  You  bave  seemcd  to  me  paler  than  usuai  thelastthne 
or  four  days,  and  you  complaìned  yesterday.  Do  letmegoinà 
you  ;  I  will  be  no  trouble ,  none  at  ali  ;  but  I  am  surc  you  reqoiie 
a  nurse." 

**You  want  to  frighten  me,  my  prcttyLucy,"  saidBrandoo, 
shaking  bis  head  with  a  smile.  **I  am  well,  very  well:  I  felti 
strange  rush  of  blood  towards  the  head  yesterday ,  it  is  true;  bnt 
I  feci  to-day  stronger  and  ligbter  than  I  bave  dono  for  years.  Oom 
more,  Godblessyou,  mycbild!" 

And  Brandon  tore  bimself  away,  and  commenced  hls  jouiney. 
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The  wanderìog  and  dramatic  course  of  oar  story  now  conducts 
US  to  an  obscure  lane  in  the  metropoiis ,  leading  to  the  Thames, 
and  makes  us  spectators  of  an  affecting  farewell  between  two  per- 
sons,  whom  the  injustìce  of  fate,  and  the  persecutions  of  men, 
were  about  perhaps  for  ever  to  divide. 

**Adien,  my friend!"  said Augustus Tomlinson ,  ashestood 
looking  full  on  that  segment  of  the  face  of  Edward  Pepperi^hich 
was  left  nnconcealed  by  a  huge  bat  and  a  red  belcher  handkerchief. 
Tomlìnson  himself  was  attired  in  the  full  costume  ofadignified 
clergyman.  '*  Adieu ,  my  friend ,  since  you  w il I  remain  in  Eng- 
land ,  —  adicu  !  I  am ,  I  exult  to  say ,  no  less  sincere  a  patriot 
than  you.  Heaven  he  my  witness ,  how  long  I  looked  repugnantly 
on  poorLovett's  proposai  to  quit  my  beloved  country.  But  ali 
hope  of  lifé  bere  is  now  over;  and  really,  during  the  last  ten 
days ,  I  bave  been  so  bunted  from  corner  to  corner ,  so  plagued 
with  polite  invitations ,  similar  to  those  given  by  a  farmer's  wife  to 
ber  ducks,  'Dilly,  dilly,  dilly,  come  and  he  killed!'  that  my 
patrìotism  has  been  prodigiously  cooled ,  and  I  no  longer  recoii 
from  the  thoughts  of  self-banishment.  *  The  earth  /  my  dear  Ned, 
as  a  Greek  sage  has  very  well  observed ,  —  'the  earth  is  the  same 
every  where  !  '  and  if  I  am  asked  for  my  home ,  I  can  point,  bke 
Anaxagoras,  to  heaven!" 

***Pon  my  soul,  you  affect  me!"  said  Ned,  speakìng  thick, 
either  from  grief  or  the  pressure  of  the  belcher  handkerchief  on  bis 
mouth  ;  '  '  it  is  quite  beautiful  to  bear  you  talk  !  " 

**Bear  up,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  Tomlinson;  ''bear 
up  against  your  present  afflictions.  What ,  to  a  man  who  fortifies 
hiìnself  by  reason  and  by  reflection  on  the  shortness  ofiife,  are 
the  little  calamities  of  the  body?  Whatisimprisonment,  orper- 
secution ,  ^r  cold ,  or  hunger?  —  By  the  by ,  you  did  not  forget  to 
put  the  sandwiches  into  my  coat-pocket?" 

'*  Hush  !  "  whispered  Ned ,  and  he  moved  on  involuntarìly  ; 
"I  see  a  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  Street." 

*'Let  US  quicken  our  pace,"  said  Tomlinson;  and  the  pair 
proceeded  towards  the  river. 

''And  now,"  began  Ned,  who  thought  he  might  as  well  say 
somethlng  about  himself,  for  hitherto  Augustus ,  in  the  ardour  of 
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hit  friendship ,  had  been  only  dìscassiog  bis  own  plans  ;  —  ''ànd 
now ,  —  that  is  to  say ,  wheo  I  leave  you ,  —  I  sball  basten  to  dive 
for  sbelter ,  until  the  stonn  blows  over.  I  don't  mach  like  living 
in  a  celiar  and  weariog  a  smock-frock,  —  but  Uiose  concealmeats 
bave  somethiog  ioterestlDg  io  them,  after  ali!  The  safest  aod 
f nuggest  place  I  know  of  is  the  Pays  B  as ,  about  Tbames  €oart; 
f  0  I  think  of  biring  an  apartment  under  ground ,  and  taking  my 
meals  at  poor  Lovett-s  old  quarters,  the  Mug,  —  the  police  vili 
ne^r  dream  of  looking  in  those  Yulgar  haunts  for  a  man  of  my 
fashion." 

«*Vott  cannot  then  tear  yourself  from  England?"  said  Tom- 
ltesott« 

**  Ko ,  bang  it  !  the  fellows  are  so  cursed  unmanly  on  the  other 
viée  ti  the  water.  I  hate  their  wine  and  their  parleywoo.  Be- 
si4^^  ihereisnofìinthere!" 

f^endinson ,  wbo  was  absorbed  in  bis  own  thoughts ,  made  no 
cMMUent  on  bis  friend's  excellent  reason  agaìnst  travel ,  and  die 
fitàc  «ow  approached  the  brink  of  the  ri?er.  À  boat  was  in  waitiog 
td  ip«tC(è<>(«  and  conduci  tothe  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  bis  place 
t^Oàlab,  the  illustrìous  emigrant.  But  as  Tomlinson's  eyefell 
fmà^kniAj  on  the  rude  boatnian  aod  the  little  boat  which-  were  to 
^y^M-liint  away  froni  bis  native  land  ;  as  he  glanced  too ,  across  the 
^^f^  waters,  with  abriskwind  wiidly  agitated,  and  thoughthow 
W^pih  rougher  it  wouid  be  at  sea,  where  **his  soul"  invariahly 
•^>^k"kened  at  the  heaving  wave ,"  a  whole  tide  of  deep  and  sorrow- 
M  (Httotions  rushed  upon  him. 

Uè  turued  away  :  —  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  was  a  piece  pf 
^v<(Hind  to  be  let  (as  a  board  proclaimed)  upou  a  building  lease; 
Vi^w,  descended  the  steps  wbich  were  to  conduci  him  to  the  boti; 
4^und,  the  desolate  and  houseless  space  allowed  him  to  see  in  far 
^ud  broad  extent  the  spires ,  and  domes ,  and  chimneys  of  Ihe 
^ift^i  city  whose  inhabilants  he  might  never  plunder  more.  As  he 
Wvvked  and  iooked ,  the  tears  started  to  bis  eyes ,  and  with  a  gusl 
vii  Mithusiasm  little  consonanlwith  bis  temperate  and  philosophical 
vlK^v^otor ,  he  lifted  bis  right  band  from  bis  black  breeches-pockel, 
u^  ^iiàt  into  the  following  farewell  lo  the  metropolls  of  bis  native 
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'*Fareweli,  mybeloved  London,  farewell!  l^here  shaii  I  over 
find  a  city  like  you?  Never,  till  now,  did  I  feel  how  ìoexpressìbly 
dear  yoa  were  to  me.  You  have  been  my  father,  and  my brother,  and 
mymìstress,  and  my  taiipr,  and  my  shoemaker,  and  my  batter,  and 
my  cook,  and  my  wìne-merchant  !  You  and  I  never  misunderstood 
eacfa  otber.  I  did  not  grumbie  vhenlsaw  vbat  fine  bouses  and  good 
strong  boxes  you  gave  to  otber  men.  No  !  I  rejoiced  at  their  pros- 
perìty.  I  deli^ted  to  see  a  ricb  man  —  my  only  disappointment  was 
in  stombling  on  a  poor  one.  You  gate  riebes  to  my  neigbbours  ;  but, 
0  generous  London ,  you  gave  tbose  neigbbours  to  me  !  Magnìfi- 
cent  streets,  ali  Cbristian  vlrtues  abide  witbin'you!  Cbarity  ìs 
as  common  as  smoke  !  Wbere ,  in  wbat  corner  of  tbe  babitable 
worid,  sbali  I  find  buman  beings  witb  so  many  superfluities? 
Wbere  sbali  I  so  easily  decoy  from  tbeir  benevolent  credulity  tbose 
superfluities  to  myself?  God  only  knows ,  mydear,  dear,  darìiog 
London ,  wbat  I  lose  in  you  !  O  public  charities  !  —  O  public  in- 
stitutioiis!  —  O  banks  tbat  belio  matbematìcal  aiioms  andmake 
lots  oot  of  notbing!  —  0  sbow-rooms ,  wbere  Frencbmen  are  ex- 
pected  to  drink  prussic  acid  like  water  !  —  0  mercifìil  spectators 
wbo  pursue  tbe  said  Frencbmen  to  coal-boles ,  if  tbey  refuse  to  be 
poisoned  !  —  O  ancient  constitution  always  to  be  questioned  !  — 
O  modem  improvements  tbat  never  answer  !  —  O  speculations  I  — 
O  eompanies  !  —  0  usury  laws  wbicb  guard  against  usurers ,  by 
mikiiig  as  many  as  possible  I  —  O  cburcbes  in  wbicb  no  one  prò- 
fits,  save  tbe  parson,  and  tbe  old  women  tbat  let  pews  of  an 
evening  !  —  O  superb  tbeatres,  too  smali  for  parks,  too  enormous 
for  bouses,  wbicb  exclude  comedy  and  comfort,  and  bave  a  mono- 
polf  for  performing  nonsenso  gigantically  !  —  O  bouses  of  plaster 
boìU  in  a  day  !  —  0  palaces  four  yards  bigb ,  witb  a  dome  in  tbe 
middle  y  meant  to  be  invisiblel*  —  0  sbops  wortb  tbousands, 

*  We  matt  not  suppose  thit  apoitrophe  to  be  an  cnaclironitn! 
Toadinion,  of  courie,  refers  to  tome  palace  of  bit  daj.  One  of  the 
boxai  —  ClirUtmai  boxes  —  giveu  to  the  King  bj  bis  economical  nation 
af  shopkeepers.  We  suppose  it  is  either  pulled  down  or  blown  down 
leng  agoi  it  is  donbtless  forgottenby  this  time,  except  bjr  antiquari es. 
NoÀii^  is  so  ephemeral  as  great  honses  built  by  the  people.  Your  kings 
plaj  the  dente  with  their  playthiogsi 
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and  0  shopkeepers  not  worth  a  shilling*  —  O  system  of  credit by 
vhich  beggars  are  princes ,  and  princes  are  beggars  !  —  0  in- 
prisonmeDt  for  debt,  which  lets  the  mare  be  stolen,  and  then  loeb 
up  the  bridle  !  —  O  sharpers,  bubbles,  senators,  beaui,  tayens, 
brothels ,  clubs ,  houses  private  and  public  !  —  Q  London,  in  i 
word ,  receive  my  last  adieu  !  Long  may  you  flourìsh  in  peace  txA 
plenteousness  !  May  your  knaves  be  vitty,  and  your  fools  be  ridi'. 
May  yen  alter  only  two  things  —  your  damnable  trìcks  of  tran»- 
portation  and  hanging  !  Those  are  your  sole  faults  ;  but  for  those, 
I  would  never  desert  you.  —  Àdieu  !  " 

Here  Tomlinson  averted  bis  head,  and  then  hastily  shakingthe 
band  of  Long  Ned  with  a  tremulous  and  warm  grasp ,  be  hnrried 
down  the  stairs  and  entered  the  boat.  Ned  remained  motionless 
for  some  moments,  foUowing  bim  witb  hls  eyes  as  be  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  boat ,  waving  a  white  pocket  handkerchief.  Àt  length,  a  line 
of  barges  snatched  him  from  the  sight  of  the  lingerer,  and  Ned 
slowly  tuming  away,  muttered  —  '*  Yes ,  I  bave  always  beard  tliat 
Dame  Lobkins's  was  the  safest  asylum  for  misfortane  like  mme. 
I  wìU  go  forthwith  in  search  of  a  lodging,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
make  my  breakfast  at  the  Mug!  " 

Be  it  our  pleasing  task,  dear  reader,  to  forestali  the  good 
robber,  and  return,  at  the  hour  of  sunrise  on  the  day  following 
Tomlinson's  departure,  to  the  scene  at  which  our  story  com- 
menced.  We  are  now  once  more  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Marger; 
Lobkins. 

The  room  which  served  so  many  purposes  was  stili  the  sameas 
when  Paul  turned  it  into  the  arena  of  bis  mischievous  pranks.  The 
dresser ,  with  its  shelves  of  mingled  delf  and  pewter ,  occupied  its 
ancient  and  important  station.  Only  it  might  be  noticed  that  the 
pewter  was  more  dull  Ihan  of  yore ,  and  that  sundry  cracks  made 
their  erratic  wanderings  over  the  yeliow  surface  of  the  delf.  The 
eye  of  the  mistress  had  becomc  Icss  keen  than  heretofore ,  and  the 
care  of  the  handmaid  had ,  of  necessity,  relaied.  The  tali  clock 
stili  ticked  in  monotonous  warning;  the  blanket-skreen ,  haply 
innocent  of  soap  since  we  last  described  it ,  many-storied ,  and 
poly-balìadcd,  stili  unfoidcd  its  ampie  leaves  '*rich  with  the 
spoils  of  timc."    The  spit  and  the  musket  yet  hung  from  the  wall 
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in  amicable  proiimatìon.  Ànd  tbe  long  smootli  form,  '*  with  many 

aholytext  thereoo  bestrewn,"  stili afforded  rest to  the  weary 

IraYeller,  and  àn  object  to  the  vacant  stare  of  Mrs.  Margery  Lob- 

kins ,  as  she  lolled  in  ber  opposite  seat  and  forgot  the  world.  But 

poor  Piggy  Lobb!   the  re  was  the  alteration!    The  soul  of  the 

woman  vas  gone!    The  spirit  had  evaporated  from  the  human 

l>ottle  !     She  sat  with  open  mouth  and  glassy  eye  in  ber  chair, 

sidling  bersele  to  and  fro ,  vith  the  low,  peevish  sound  of  fretful 

age  and  bodily  pain;  sometimes  this  querulous  munnur  sharpened 

into  a  shriU  but  unmeaning  scold.    ''There  now,  you  gallows 

bini!  you  bas  taken  tbe  swìpes  vithontchalking;  you  wants  to 

dieat  tbe  poor  widow  :  but  I  sees  you ,  I  does  !    Provldence  prò- 

tects  the  aged and  tbe  innocent  —  oh,  oh!  these  twinges  will  be 

the  death  o' me  !  Where's  Martha?  Youjade,  youl  youwiperous 

hnssey,  bring  the  tape  bere  :  doesn't  you  see  hov  I  suffers?  Has 

yoa  no  bowels,  to  let  a  poor  Christin  cretur  perish  for  vant  o'  help  ! 

That's  tbe  way  with  'enl ,  that*s  the  way !    No  one  eares  fori  now 

—  oo  one  bas  respect  for  the  grey  'airs  of  the  old  !  ''    Ànd  then  the 

voice  dwindled  into  the  vhimpering  **  tenor  of  its  way."    Martha, 

a  strapping  wencb  vith  red  bair  streaming  over  ber  "hills  of 

SHOW,"  was  not,  bowever,  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  ber  mistress. 

*'  Wbo  knows,"  said  she  to  a  man  wbo  sat  by  the  hearth,  drinking 

tea  out  of  a  blue  *mug,  and  toasting  with  great  care  two  or  three 

bage  rounds  of  bread,  for  his  own  private  and  especial  nutriment 

—  *'  wbo  knows/'  said  she,  **  what  we  may  come  to  ourselres?  ** 

And,  sosaying,  she  placed  aglowing  tumbler  byher  mistress's 

elbow»    But  in  the  sunken  prostration  of  ber  intelieet,  tbe  old 

woman  was  insensible  even  to  ber  consolation  :  she  sipped  and 

drank,  it is  trae;  but,  as  if  the  stream  warmed  not  tbe  benumbed 

region  through  .which  it  passed ,  she  continued  muttering  in  a 

crazed  and  groaning  key,  **Is  this  your  gratitude,  you  sarpent! 

wby  does  not  you  bring  the  tape,  I  tells  you?    Àm  I  of  a  age  to 

drink  water  like  aoss,  you  nasty  thing!    Oh,  to  think  as  ever  I 

sbould  live  to  be  desarted  !  ** 

Inattentive  to  these  murmurs,  which  she  felt  unreasonable, 
the  bouncing  Martha  now  quìtted  the  room,  to  repair  to  ber 
**  upper  bousebold"  avocations.    The  man  at  the  hearth  was  the 
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only  companion  left  to  the  widow.  Gazkig  at  her  for  a  momeat, 
as  sbe  sat  viniog,  wilh  a  rude  compassion  in  hìs  eye ,  and  slovh 
mnncbing  bis  toast  wbicb  be  bad  now  bnttered ,  and  pUced  in  i 
delf  piate  on  the  bob ,  thìs  person  thns  sootbingly  bcgan  :  — 

**Àb,  Pame  Lobkins ,  if  so  beasow  little  Paul  vas  a  fithyoi, 
it  vould  be  a  gallows  comfort  to  you  in  your  latter  hend  !  " 

The  name  oì  Paul  made  the  good  woman  incline  her  head 
towards  the  speaker;  a  ray  of  consciousness  sbot  throngk  her 
bedulled  brain. 

'* Little  Paul,  eh,  Sirs!  where  is  Paul?  Pani,  I  aay,  dj 
ben-cull.  Alack  !  he's  gone  ~  left  bis  poor  old  nurse  to  die  hke 
a  cat  in  a  celiar.  Oh,  Dnmmie,  never  live  to  be  old,  mu! 
They  leaves  us  tò  oursels ,  and  then  takes  away  ali  the  Insh  witk 
'em  !    I  bas  not  a  drop  o'  comfort  in  the  farsal  world  !  " 

Dummie,  vbo  at  this  moment  bad  bis  own  reasona  for  soolbiig 
the  dame ,  and  vas  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  opporlunitycl 
a  conversation  as  unT?ltnessed  as  the  present,  repHed  tenderiy; 
and  vith  a  cunning  likely  to  promote  bis  end,  reproacbedPaiil 
bitterly  for  never  having  informed  the  dame  of  bis  whereabout  aa^ 
bis  proceedings.  **Bnt  come,  dame,"  bewonndup,  **coiDe, 
I  knows  as  howhe  is  batter  nor  ali  that,  and  that  you  need  not  beat 
your  bold  brains  to  think  where  he  lies,  or  vot  he's  a  doing.  BIov 
me  tight,  mother  Lob,  —  I  ax  pardon,  Mrs.  Margery,  I  ahould 
say,  —  if  Ivould  not  give  five  bob,  ay,  and  five  to  the  tail  o'  that, 
to  know  vot  the  poor  lad  is  abont  ;  I  takes  a  mortai  hinterest  in 
that  'ere  chap!" 

**  Oh  !  oh  !  "  groaned  the  old  woman ,  on  whose  palsied  seose 
the  astute  inquiries  of  Dnmmie  Dnnnaker  fell  harmless  ;  **my  poor 
sìnful  carcass  !  what  a  way  ìt  be  in  !  " 

Àrtfuliy  again  did  Dummie  Dunnaker,  notbing  deieated»  le- 
new  bis  attack  ;  but  fortune  does  not  always  favonr  tbewlse,  and 
it  failed  Dummie  now ,  for  a  twofold  reason  :  first ,  because  it  was 
not  possihle  for  the  dame  to  comprehend  bim;  secondly ,  because 
even  if  it  had  been,  she  had  nothìug  to  reveal.  Some  of  Clifford's 
pecuniary  gifts  had  been  conveyed  anonymously,  ali  without 
direction  or  date  ;  and ,  for  the  most  part  they  had  been  appro- 
priated  by  the  sage  ì&aTlYiaL  ^  mu^  ^^^«  Va.^^'^  Usa^  fell ,  to  her  own 
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private  nses.  Nor  did  the  dame  requìre  Clifford's  grateftil  charity  ; 
fòr  sbe  was  a  woman  tolerably  well  off  in  tbis  worìd ,  consìderìng 
kbwnear  sbe  was  waxing  to  anotber.  Longer,  bowever,  might 
Dnmmie  bave  tried  bis  UDavailing  way ,  bad  nòt  tbe  door  of  tbe  inn 
creaked  on  its  binges,  and  tbe  hn\ky  forai  of  atall  man  in  a  smock- 
frock,  bnt  witb  a  remarkably  fine  bead  of  bair,  darì^ened  tbe 
tbresbold.  He  bonoured  tbe  dame,  who  cast  on  bim  a  lack-lustre 
eye ,  witb  a  sulky ,  yet  ambrosial  nod ,  seized  a  botile  of  spirits 
andatumbler,  lig^ted  a  candle ,  drew  a  smali  German  pipe  and  a 
tobaeeo-box  from  bis  poncb ,  placed  tbese  several  loxaries  on  a 
small  lable ,  wbeeled  it  to  a  far  corner  of  tbe  room ,  and  tbrowing 
Umselfintoonecbalr,  and  bis  legs  into  anotber,  beenjoyedtbe 
resaU  of  bis  pains  in  a  moody  and  supercilions  silence.  Long  and 
eaniestly  did  tbe  medi  Dnmmie  gaze  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  gentleman 
before  bim.  It  bad  been  some  years  sinee  be  bad  last  bebeld  it; 
bat  il  was  one  whicb  did  not  easìly  escape  the  memory;  and  al- 
tboogh  its  proprietor  was  a  man  who  bad  risen  in  the  world ,  and 
gained  tbe  beight  of  bis  profession  (a  station  far  beyond  the  diumal 
apliere  of  Dnmmie  Dunnaker),  and  the  hnmble  purloiner  was, 
therafore ,  astonished  to  enconnter  bim  in  tbese  lower  regions  ;  yet 
Dammie's  recoUection  carried  bim  back  to  a  day  when  they  bad 
gooe  shares  together  wìthout  respect  of  persons ,  and  been  right 
jolly  partners  in  the  practical  game  of  l>eggar  my  neigbbour. 
Wbile,  bowever,  Dummie  Dunnaker,  who  was  a  little  ìnclined 
to  be  shy,  deliberated  as  to  the  propriety  of  claiming  acquain- 
tancesbip ,  a  dirty  boy ,  witb  a  face  whicb  betokened  tbe  frost ,  as 
Dammiebimselfsaid,  likeaplam  dying  of  tbescarletfeTer,  en- 
tered  tbe  room,  witb  a  newspaper  in  bis  dexter  paw.  **Great  news  ! 
•—  greatnews!  "  cried  tbe  urchin,  imitating  bis  vociferous  originals 
in  the  Street;  "al!  about  tbe  famous  Captain  Lo?ett,  as  large  as 
Ufo!" 

''Old  yonr  blamey,  you  blattergowl ; "  said  Dummie,  re- 
bnkingly,  and  seizing  tbe  journal. 

''Master  says  as  how  he  must  bave  it  to  send  to  Clapbam, 
and  can't  spare  it  for  more  than  a  'our!"  said  tbe  boy,  as  be 
witbdrew. 

/  'members  tbe  day/'  said  Dummie ,  witb  tbe  leal  oC  a^  ^\vqa« 
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man ,  '*  when  the  Mug  look  a  paper  ali  to  ìtseF  instead  of  irìngit 
bytbejoblike!" 

Thereon  he  opened  the  paper  with  a  fillip ,  and  gare  himself  np 
to  the  lectore.  But  the  tali  stranger,  half  rìsing  with  a  start,  eit- 
claimed,  '^Can'tyou  hate  the  mannen  to  be  commanìcathre?— 
do  you  think  nobody  cares  about  Captain  Lovett  but  yoorself?*' 

On  this,  Dommie  turned  round  on  bis  chair,  and,  with  a 
**blow  me  tight,  yoa're  Telcome,  Vm  sure;"  began  as  foUom: 
—  (we  copy  the  paper,  not  the  diction  of  the  reader.) 

'  *  The  trial  of  the  notorious  Lovett  commences  thìs  day.    Grett 
exertions  bave  been  made  by  people  of  ali  classes  to  procure  seats 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which  will  be  MI  to  a  degree  ncTer  before  knowa 
in  this  peaceful  province.    No  less  than  seven  indictments  are  said 
toawaittheprisoner;  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  robberyof  Lord 
Mauleverer  shouid  be  the  first  to  come  on.    The  principal  witnes» 
in  this  case  against  the  prìsoner  is  understood  to  be  the  king's 
endence,  MacGrawler.    No  news,  asyet,  bave  been  circulated 
conceming  the  suspected  accomplices ,  Àugustus  Tomlinson  and 
Edward  Pepper.   It  is  believed  that  the  former  has  left  the  country, 
and  that  the  lattar  is  Inrking  among  the  low  refnges  of  guilt  with 
which  the  heart  of  the  metropoHs  abounds.    Report  speaks  higUy 
of  the  person  and  manners  of  Lovett.    He  is  also  supposed  to  he  a 
man  of  some  talent,  and  was  formerly  engaged  in  an  obscurepe- 
riodical,  editedby MacGrawler,  and  termed  the  AJtensum,  or 
Asinsum.     Nevertheless ,   we  apprehend  that  bis  origin  is  re- 
markably  low,  and  saitable  to  the  nature  of  bis  pursuits.    The 
prìsoner  will  be  most  fortunate  in  a  judge.    Never  did  any  one 
holding  the  same  high  office  as  Sir  William  Brandon  earn  an  equal 
reputation  in  so  short  a  timo.    The  Whigs  are  accustomed  to  sneer 
atus,  when  we  insist  on  the  private  vìrtues  of  our  ministers. 
Lei  them  look  to  Sir  William  Brandon ,  and  confess  that  the  aus- 
terest  morals  may  be  linked  with  the  soundest  knowledge  and  the 
most  brilliant  genius.    The  openiog  address  of  the  learned  judge 
to  the  jury  at  ^*^*  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  solemn 
piece  of  eloquence  in  the  English  language  !  "  A  cause  for  this 
eulogium  mìght  haply  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  paper,  in 
which  it  was  said,  **  Amoog  the  higher  circles,  we  understand, 
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he  mmour  has  gone  forth ,  that  Sir  William  Brandon  is  to  be  re- 
»lled  to  bis  old  parliamentary  career  in  a  more  elevated  scene.  So 
ligfaly  are  this  gentleman's  talents  respected  by  bis  Majesty  and 
ile  minìsters ,  that  tbey  are ,  it  ìs  reported ,  anxìons  to  secure  bis 
issistance  in  the  cabinet;  and  of  course ,  as  bis  station  predudes 
liim  from  the  Commons ,  in  the  House  ofLords  !  " 

Wben  Dummie  bad  spelt  bis  '*toilsome  march"  through  the 
first  of  the  above  extracts,  he  turned  round  to  the  tali  stranger,  and 
eyeing  htm  vith  a  sort  of  winking  sìgnificance,  said,  — 

'*  So  Mac  Grawler  peaches  !  blows  the  gaff  on  bis  pals ,  eh  ! 
Tel  now,  I  always  suspected  that  'ere  son  of  a  gun  !  Doe  you  know, 
he  used  to  be  at  the  Mug  many's  a  day ,  a  teaching  our  little  Paul, 
and  says  I  to  Piggy  Lobb ,  says  I ,  *  Blow  me  tight ,  but  that  cove 
is  a  qaeer  one  !  and  if  he  does  not  come  to  be  scragged  /  says  I, 
'it  Til  only  he  because  be'll  tum  a  rusty,  and  scrag  one  of  bis  pals  !  ' 
So  yoa  sees  —  (bere  Dummie  looked  round ,  and  bis  voice  sank 
into a whisper)  —  soyousees,  Meester  Popper,  Ivasnofool 
diere!" 

Long  Ned  dropped  bis  pipe,  and  said  sourly ,  and  with  a  sus- 
pidoosfrown,  *'Wbat!  youknowme?" 

**To  be  sure  and  sartain  I  does,"  answered  little  Dummie, 
walking  to  the  table  wbere  the  robber  sat.  *'Does  not  you 
knowl?" 

Ned  regarded  the  interrogator  vith  a  sullen  glance,  vhich 
gradually brightened into knowledge.  ''Ab!"  said  be,  "with  the 
air  of  aBrummel,  *'Mr.  Bummie,  or  Dummie,  I  tbink,  eh! 
Shake  a  paw  —  l'm  glad  to  see  you.  —  Recollect  the  last  time  I 
saw  you ,  you  rather  affronted  me.  Never  mìnd.  I  dare  say  you 
did  not  mean  it."  Encouraged  by  this  affabie  reception  from  the 
higfavayman,  thougb  a  little  embarrassed  by  Ned's  allusion  to 
fbnner  conduct  on  bispart,  which  be  felt  Yf&s  just,  Dummie 
grinned ,  pushed  a  stool  near  Ned ,  sat  bimself  down ,  and  care- 
fully  avoiding  any  immediate  answer  to  Ned's  complaint,  he  re- 
joined  :  — 

'«Boyou  know,  Meester  Pepper,  you  struck  I  ali  of  abeap. 
I  coold  not  bave  sposed  as  how  you'd  condescend  nowadays  to 
come  to  the  Mog,  vhere  I  never  seed  you  but  once  before.    Lord 
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lore  ye ,  tbey  says  as  'ow  you  go  to  «11  the  fine  places  io  niffles  «ith 
a  pair  of  Silver  pops  in  your  vaisteoat  pocket  !  Yy,  the  boys  hen- 
aboats  say  that  you  andMeesterTomlinsoD,  and  this  'ere  poor  devil 
in  quod ,  vere  the  finest  gemmen  in  town  ;  and ,  Lord ,  for  to  thiak 
of  your  civillty  to  a  pitiful  rag-merchant,  lìke  I  !  " 

**Àh!"  saìd  Ned,  gravely,  "there  are  sad  principles  afloit 
now.  They  want  to  do  away  wìth  aQ  distinctioDS  in  ranks,  -' to 
make  a  duke  no  better  than  his  valet,  and  a  gentleman  hig^wi]^ 
man  class  with  a  filcher  of  fogles.  *  But,  dammee,  if  I  donH 
think  misfortune  levels  us  ali  qnite  enough  :  and  misfortane  brings 
me  bere,  little  Dnmmie  !  " 

*  *  Ah  !  you  vanta  to  keep  out  of  the  vay  of  the  bulkies  !  " 

^'Right.  Since  poor  Lovett  was  laid  by  the  heels,  ubichi 
must  say  was  the  fault  of  his  own  deuced  gentlemanlike  behavioor 
to  me  and  Augustus  (youVe  beard  of  Guz,  you  say),  the  knot  of 
US  seems  quite  broken.  One's  own  frìends  look  incUned  to  pby 
one  false;  and  really,  the queer cuffins hover so sharply apon ss, 
that  I  thought  it  safe  to  duck  for  a  timo.  So  I  bave  taken  a  lodgiag 
in  a  celiar,  and  I  intend  for  the  next  three  months  to  board  at  tbe 
Mug.  I  bave  beard  that  I  may  be  sure  of  lying  snug  bere:  — 
Dummie,  your  health!    Give  us  the  baccy!" 

**Isay,  Meester  Pepper,"  said  Dummie,  clearing  his  throat, 
when  he  had  obeyed  the  request,  *'  can  you  teli  I ,  if  so  be  yon  as 
met  in  your  travels  our  little  Paul?  Poor  chap  I  You  knows  as 
ow  and  vy  he  vas  sent  to  quod  by  Justice Bumflat.  Yel,  ven 
he  got  out,  he  vent  to  the  devi!,  or  summut  like  it,  and  ve  bave  uot 
card  a  vord  of  bini  since.  You  members  the  lad  —  a  nation  fine 
culi ,  tali  and  strait  as  a  harrow  !  " 

"*Why,  you  fool,"  said  Ned,  "don't  you  kuow,"  —  then 
chccking  himself  suddenly,  —  '*ah!  by  the  by,  that  rigmarole 
oath  !  —  I  was  not  to  teli  ;  though  now  it's  past  caring  for,  I  fear! 
It  is  no  use  looking  after  the  seal  when  the  letter's  bumt." 

**Blow  me,"  crìed  Dunnaker,  with  unafTected  vehemence, 
'*I  sees  as  how  you  know  vot*s  come  of  he!  Many's  the  good 
turn  I '11  do  you ,  if  you  vili  but  teli  1." 


*  Pickpocket. 
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*  '  "Why,  does  he  owe  yon  a  dozen  b  o  b  s  ;  ''^  or  what,  Dammie  ?  ** 
said  Ned. 

*'Not be  —  DOt he/'  cried  Dnmmie. 

'^What  then,  you  want  to  do  him  a  mischief  of  some  sort?" 

*'I>o  little  Paul  a  mischief!"  ejaculated  Dummie;  ''Ty  Tve 
knoim  the  culi  erer  sìnce  he  was  that  high  !  No,  but  I  vants  to 
do  Um  a  great  sarvioe,  Meester  Pepper,  and  myself  too,  —  and 
yeatobopt,  foraughtthatlknow,  Meester  Pepper." 

^^Hnmph!  said  Ned;  **humph!  what  do  yon  mean?  Ido,it 
is  true ,  know  where  Paul  ìs  ;  but  you  must  teli  me  first  why  you 
wlsh  to  kuow,  otherwise  you  may  ask  your  grandfather  for  me." 

A  long,  sharp,  wistful  survey  dìd  Mr.  Bummie  Dunnaker  cast 
anmnd  bim  before  he  rejoined.  Ali  seemed  safb  and  convenient  for 
eonfideotial  eommunication.  The  supine  features  of  Mrs.  Lobkins 
were  hnslied  in  a  drowsy  stnpor  :  even  the  grey  cat  that  lay  by  the 
fire  iras  cnrled  in  the  embrace  of  Morpheus.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
in  a  dose  "whisper  that  Dammie  spoke. 

*'I  dares  be  bound,  Meester  Pepper,  that  you  members  vel  yen 
Harry  €ook,  the  great  higfavapnan,  —  poor  fellow  !  he's  gone  vhere 
Te  must  ali  go,  —  brought  you,  then  quite  a  gossoon,**  for 
the  first  tìme,  to  the  little  back  parlour  at  the  Cock  and  Hen, 
Dewereux  CourL'' 

Ned  nodded  assent. 

«<  And  yon  members  as  how  I  met  Harry  and  you  there ,  and  I 
ras  ali  afeard  at  you  —  cause  vy?  I  had  neyer  seen  you  afore,  and 
re  Tts  a  goiog  to  crack  a  swell's  crib.**^  And  Harry  spoke 
Qp  for  you,  and  said  as  ow,  though  you  had  just  gone  on  the  town, 
foa  was  already  prime  up  to  gammon:  —  you  members,  eh?" 

^*Ay,  I  remember  ali,"  said  Ned;  "it  was  the  first  andonly 


•  ShfilUnfi. 

**  The  reader  Lm  probably  obierved  the  use  mede  by  Diunmie  and 
ira.  Lobkiai  of  Iriih  phraseology  or  proiiunciation.  Thii  ii  a  remark- 
ible  trait  in  the  dialect  of  the  lowest  orders  in  London,  owing,  wo 
tnppoM,  to  their  Constant  atiociation  with  emigranti  from  "the  firat 
lower  of  the  earth.*'  Perhaps  it  ii  a  modiih  affectation  among  the  gentry 
if  St.  6ilei*i,  jnit  ai  we  eke  ont  our  mother-tongne  with  French  at 
llayfair. 
***  Break  Into  a  gentleman*!  honie. 
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house  I  ever  had  a  band  in  breaking  into.  Harry  was  a  feìlovo{ 
low  habits ,  so  I  dropped  bis  acquaintance ,  and  took  solely  to  the 
road ,  or  a  cbaDce  ìngenuity  now  and  tben.  I  bave  no  idea  of  i 
gentleman  tumìng  cracksman."* 

'^Yel,  so  yon  Tent  with  US»  and  we  slipped  you  tbrongh  &  pane 
in  tbe  kitcben-yindow.  You  vas  the  least  of  as,  big  as  you  he  nov; 
and  you  veni  round ,  and  opened  the  door  for  us  ;  and  yen  you  had 
opened  the  door,  you  saw  a  voman  had  joinedus,  and  you  vere 
a  funked  then,  and  stayed  vithout  the  crib ,  to  keep  vatch  ▼bile 
ve  yent  in."   . 

<<  Well,  veli/'  crìed  Ned,  <<  vhat  the  devi!  has  ali  this  rìgmaiole 
gotto  do  with  Paul?'' 

^'Nowdon't  be  glimflashey,  but  let  me  go  on  smack  rì^t  about 
Veli,  Yen  ve  came  out,  you  minds  as  ow  the  Toman  had  a  bundle  in 
ber  arms ,  and  you  spake  to  ber  ;  and  she  answered  you  rougUy, 
and  left  us  ali,  and  vent  straight  home;  and  ve  vent  and  fenced 
the  swag^^thatwery  night,  and  afterwards  napped  the  rego- 
la rs.*^*  Ànd  sure  you  made  us  laugh  artily,  Meester  Pepper, 
when  you  said,  says  you,  'That  'ere  Yoman  is  a  rum  blowen!' 
So  she  vas,  Meester  Pepper  !  ** 

<*0  spare  me,"  said  Ned,  affectedly,  *'andmake  baste;  yoa 
keep  me  in  ali  the  dark.  By  the  way,  I  reraember  that  you  joked 
me  about  the  bundie  ;  and  when  I  asked  what  the  woman  had 
wrapped  in  it,  you  swore  it  was  a  chiid.  Ratner  more  likely  that 
the  girl ,  whoever  she  was ,  would  bave  left  a  chìld  behind  ber  thao 
carried  one  off!  "  The  face  of  Dummie  waxed  big  "wìth  conscioas 
importance* 

^'Yeli  now,  you  would  not  believe  us;  but  it  vas  ali  true; 
that  'ere  bundie  was  the  voman's  child ,  I  spose  an  unnatural  von 
by  the  gemman  :  she  let  us  into  the  ouse  ou  condition  we  helped 
ber  off  witb  it.  Ànd,  blow  me  tight,  but  ve  paid  ourselves  vel  for 
our  trouble.  That  'ere  voman  vas  a  strange  cretur;  they  say  she 
had  been  a  lord's  blowen  ;  but  bowsomever ,  she  was  as  ot-eaded 
and  bodd  as  if  she  had  been.  There  vas  hold  Nick's  bown  toh 
made  on  the  matter,  and  the  revard  for  our  (de)tection  vas  so  great» 

*  Burglar.  **  Sold  the  booty.  ***  Took  our  gfaare» 
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liat  as  you  yas  not  mucli  trìed  jet,  Harry  thoagbt  il  best  for  lo  take 
oa  vith  im  down  to  the  country,  and  told  you  as  ow  it  yas  ali  a  flam 
boQt  the  child  in  the  bundle  !  " 

''Faith/'  said  Ned,  ''I  believed  him  readily  enough;  and 
K>or  Harry  was  twìsted  shortly  after,  and  I  went  into  Ireland 
'or  saflety,  vhere  I  staycd  two  years»  —  and  deuced  good  claret 
[  got  there  !  " 

''So,  Thiles you vas there,"  continued Dnmmie,  "poorJudy, 
the  Yoman,  died,  —  she  died  in  this  wery  ouse,  and  left  the 
tiorphan  to  the  (af)fection  of  Piggy  Lob,  who  was  nation  fond  of  it 
sarei y!  Oh!  bnt  I  members  YOt  a  night  it  vas  Then  poor  Judy 
died;  the  Tind  jistled  like  mad,  and  the  rain  tumbled  about  as if 
It  had  got  a  holyday  ;  and 'there  the  poor  creature  lay  raving  just 
OTer  ed  of  this  room  we  sits  in  !    Laus-a-me ,  vot  a  sight  it  vas  !  " 

Here  Dummie  paused ,  and  seemed  to  recali  in  imagination  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed;  but  over  the  mind  of  Long  Ned  a  ray  of 
li^^t  broke  slowly. 

*'Whew!"  said  he,  lifting  up  bis  fore-finger,  *'whew!  I 
fimeH  a  rat;  this  stolen  child,  then,  was  no  other  than  Paul. 
But,  pray,  to  whom  did  the  house  belong?  for  that  fact  Harry 
nerer  cominunicated  to  me.  I  only  heard  the  owner  was  a  lawyer, 
or  parson,  or  some  such  thing." 

*'T7  now»  1 11  teli  you,  but  don't  be  glimflashey.  So,  you  see, 
ven  Judy  died ,  and  Harry  was  scragged ,  I  vas  the  only  von  living 
who  vas  up  to  the  secret  ;  and  vhen  Mother  Lob  vas  a  taking  a  drop 
to  comfort  ber  vhen  Judy  vent  off,  I  hopens  a  great  box  in  which 
poor  Jody  kept  ber  énds  and  rattletraps,  and  surely  I  finds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box  hever  so  many  letters  and  sich  like,  —  for  I 
knew  as  ow  they  vas  there  ;  so  I  vhips  these  off  and  carrìes  'em  ome 
with  me,  and  soon  arter,  Mother  Lob  sold  me  the  box  o'  duds  for 
two  quids  —  'cause  vy  ?  I  vas  a  rag  marchant  !  So  now,  l 'solved, 
ràaee  the  secret  vas  aU  in  my  hown  keeping,  to  keep  it  as  tight  as 
vinkey  :  for  first ,  you  sees  as  ow  I  vas  aferd  I  should  be  hanged  if 
I  veot  for  to  teli,  —  'cause  vy?  I  stole  a  vatch,  and  lots  more, 
as  yell  as  the  hurchin  :  and  next  I  vas  afeard  as  ow  the  mother 
fflighl  come  back  and  haunt  me  the  same  as  Sali  haunted  Yilly,  for 
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it  ras  a  orrìd  night  Theo  hcr  soul  took  Ting.  Ànd  hover  and  ùwt 
this,  MeesterPeppcr,  I  thoaght  summat  mìgfat  tara  bup  by  andby, 
in  vhicb  it  vouid  be  best  for  I  to  keep  my  hown  counsel  and  nab  tk 
revard,  if  I  bever  durst  make  myself  known." 

Here  Dummie  proceeded  to  narrate  bow  frlghtened  be  had  beco 
lest  Ned  sbonld  discoYer  ali;  wben  (as  it  may  be  remembered, 
Pepper  informed  Paul  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbis  bistory)  be  encoiu- 
tered  that  wortby  at  Dame  Lobkins's  boose,  —  bow  tbis  fear  had 
induced  bim  to  testify  to  Pepper  tbat  coldness  and  rudeness  vhich 
bad  so  enraged  tbe  baugbty  higbwayman ,  and  bow  great  bad  been 
bis  relìef  and  deligbt  at  tìndìng  tbat  Ned  returned  to  the  Mng  do 
more.  He  neit  proceeded  to  inform  bis  new  confidant  of  Ins 
meeting  witb  tbe  fatber  (tbe  sagacious  rèader  knows  where  and 
wben),  and  of  wbat  took  place  at  tbat  event.  He  said  how,  in  bis 
IBrst  negotiation  witb  the  fatber,  prndently  resolving  to  commonieate 
drop  by  drop  sncb  information  as  be  possessed,  he  merely,  besides 
confessing  to  a  sbare  in  tbe  robbery,  stated  tbat  he-  thonght  he 
knew  the  house,  &c.  to  which  tbe  infant  had  been  consigned,  — 
and  that,  if  so,  it  was  stili  alive;  bùt  that  he  wonld  inqnire. 
He  then  related  how  tbe  sanguine  fatber,  who  saw  that  hanging 
Dummie  for  the  robbery  of  bis  house  might  not  be  half  so  likely 
a  method  to  recover  bis  son  as  bribery  and  conciliation ,  not  oidy 
forgave  bim  bis  fòrmer  outrage ,  but  wbetted  bis  appetite  to  the 
search  by  rewarding  bim  for  bis  disclosure.  He  then  proceeded 
to  state  bow,  unable  any  where  to  find  Paul,  or  any  trace  of  bim,  he 
amused  tbe  sire  from  ti  me  to  time  witb  forged  excuses;  —  how, 
at  first,  tbe  sums  he  received  made  bim  by  no  means  desirons 
to  expeditc  a  discovery  tbat  would  terminate  such  satisfactory 
receipts  ;  —  how  at  length  the  magnitudo  of  the  proffered  reward, 
joined  to  the  threats  of  the  sire ,  had  made  bim  become  seriously 
aniious  to  leam  the  real  fate  and  present  '*whereabout"  of  Paul;  — 
how,  the  last  time  he  had  seen  tbe  fatber,  bebad,  by  wayof 
propitiation  and  first  fruit,  taken  to  bim  ali  the  papers  leftby  the 
unbappy  mother  and  secreted  by  himself ;  and  how  be  was  now 
delighted  to  find  that  Ned  was  acquainted  with  Paul's  address. 
Since  be  despaired  to  finding  Paul  by  bis  own  cxertions  aloDC, 
be  became  less  tenacious  of  bis  secret ,  and  he  now  profiered  Ned, 
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}ii  discoYerf  of  Paul,  a  third  of  that  reward  the  whole  of  vhich 
le  had  once  hoped  to  engross. 

Ned's  eyes  aod  mouth  opened  at  thìs  propositìoD.  ''But  the 
dame  ».  —  the  name  of  the  father?  you  have  not  told  me  that  yet  !  " 
crìed  he  impatiently. 

**Noa,  noa!"  said  Dummie ,  archly,  **I  doesn't  teli  yen  ali, 
liU  yoo  teUs  J  summat.  Yhere's  little  Paul ,  I  say  ;  and  vhere  be 
ostogetathim?" 

Ned  heaved  a  sigh. 

'*  As  for  the  oath ,"  said  he  musingly ,  *'  it  voold  be  a  sin  to 
keep  it,  now  that  to  break  ìt  can  do  him  no  harm,  and  may  do  him 
good;  especìally  as ,  in  case  of  iiDprisonment  or  death,  the  oath 
Ì8  not  held  to  be  binding  :  yet  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  the  reward. 
IhefhtherwiU  scarcely  thank  you  for  finding  bis  son!  —  Know, 
Dmamìe ,  that  Paul  is  in  —  gaol ,  and  that  he  is  one  and  the  same 
pecson  93  Captain  Lovett  !  " 

▲stonishment  neter  wrote  in  more  legible  characters  than  she 
Bow  displayed  on  the  rongh  features  of  Dummie  Ihinnaker.  So 
fctrang  «re  the  sympathìes  of  a  profession  compared  with  ali  others, 
that  Dmnmie's  first  confosed  thought  vas  thatofpride.  *'  The 
gnat  Captalo  Lovett  !  "  he  faltered.  '«Little  Paul  at  the  top  of  the 
profèsaioo!  Lord,  Lord! — I  always  said  as  how he'd  the  hambi- 
tiontoriae!" 

«•WoU,  well,  but the  fatber's  name?" 

At  thìs  question ,  the  expression  of  Dummie's  foce  fell ,  —  a 

nidden  horror  struggled  to  bis  eyes  — 

.*.   .  *  *  *  * 

«  »  *  «r  « 

«  »  *  «  * 

é  *  *  *  * 
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CHAITER  XXXV. 

"Why  it  itthat,  at  momenti,  there  creept  over  nsaaaire,! 
terror,  overponvering  but  undefined!  Wiiy  is  it  that  ire  slméici 
without  a  cause ,  and  feel  the  warra  life-blood  itand  itili  in  ib 

courieil    Are  the  dead  too  neart'*  —  Falklanii. 

•  •  •  •  • 

••Ha!  layeit  thonf    Hideoui  thoaght,  I  feel  it  twine 
0*er  my  iced  heart,  ai  curii  around  hìi  prey 

The  iure  and  deadly  lerpent! 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  !  in  the  bush  and  in  the  lolitnde 

Paii'd  that  dread  soni  away  1  '*  —  Love  and  Hatred, 

The  eveuing  prior  to  that  morning  in  whìch  the  above  eoaver- 
satìon  OGCurred ,  Braiidon  passed  alone  in  his  lodging  at  ***** 
He  had  felt  himself  too  unwell  to  attend  the  costomary  wassaii,  lad 
he  sat  indolently  musing  in  the  soHtude  of  iht  old-fashioned 
chamber  to  which  he  was  consigned.  There ,  two  wai-candles  od 
the  smooth ,  quaint  table ,  dimly  struggled  against  the  gloom  of 
heavy  panels,  which  were  relieved  at  unfreqnent  interval8bype^ 
traits  in  oaken  frames,  dingy,  harsh,  and  important  with  tbe 
pomp  of  laced  garmeots  and  flowing  wigs.  The  predilection  of  tbe 
landlady  for  modem  tastes  had ,  ìndced,  on  eachskieofthehage 
fìre-place  suspended  more  novel  masterpieces  of  the  fine  arts.  Io 
cmblematic  gorgeousness  hung  the  pictures  of  the  foar  Seasons, 
buxom  wenches  ali ,  save  Winter ,  vho  was  deformingly  hodied 
forth  in  the  likencss  of  au  aged  earl.  These  were  interspersed  by 
an  engraving  of  Lord  Mauleverer,  the  lìeutenant  of  the  neìghbour- 
ing  county,  lookiug  extremely  majestical  in  his  peer's  robes;  and 
by  three  typifications  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  —  ladies  with 
whom  it  may  he  doubted  if  the  gay  earl  ever  before  cultivated  so 
dose  an  intìmacy.  Curtains,  of  that  antique  chintz  in  which  fasces 
of  stripes  are  altemated  by  rows  of  flowers ,  filled  the  iuterstices  of 
three  Windows  ;  a  heavy  sideboard  occupied  the  greater  portìou  of 
one  side  of  the  room  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side ,  in  the  rear  of 
Brandon,  a  vast  skreen  stretched  its  slow  length  along,  and  re- 
lieved the  unpopulated  and .  as  it  were ,  desolate  comfort  of  the 
apnrtment. 
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Pale  and  imperfectly  streamed  the  light  upon  BraDdoD's  face, 
is  he  sat  ìd  his  large  chair ,  leaniog  his  check  on  oDe  hand,  and 
$a2ÌDg  with  the  uDConscions  earaestness  of  abstractioD  on  the  clear 
Bre.  At  that  moment,  a  whole  phalanx  of  gloomy  thought  was 
sweeping  in  successive  array  across  his  mind.  His  early  ambition, 
bis  iii-omened  marriage ,  the  causes  of  his  after-rìse  in  the  wrong- 
jadging  worìd,  the  first  dawn  of  his  reputation,  his  rapid  and  flat- 
terìng  successes ,  his  present  eievation ,  his  aspirìng  hope  of  far 
higher  office,  and  more  patrìcian  hononrs  —  ali  these  phantoms 
passed  before  him  in  chequered  shadow  and  light  :  hot  ever  ivith 
each  stalked  one  disquieting  and  dark  remembrance  —  the  loss  of 
his  only  son. 

WeaTing  his  ambition  with  the  wish  to  revive  the  pride  of  his 
hereditary  name,  every  acquisition  of  fortune  or  of  fame  rendered 
kim  yet  more  anxious  to  find  the  only  one  who  could  perpetuate 
these  hollow  distinctions  to  his  race. 

*«I  shall  recoTer  him  yct!"  he  broke  out  suddenly  and  aloud. 
Àshespofce,  a  quick  —  darting  —  spasmodic  pain  ran  shiverìng 
tfaroogh  his  vhole  frame,  and  then  fixed  for  one  instant  on  his  heart 
vith  a  gripe  like  the  talons  of  a  bird  r  it  passed  away ,  and  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  deadly  sickness.  Brandon  rose ,  and  fiUing  himself  a 
Uq^e  tambler  of  water,  drank  with  avidity.  The  sickness  passed 
off  like  the  preceding  pain  ;  but  the  sensation  had  of  late  been  ofteu 
fdU  by  Brandon,  and  disregarded,  —  for  few  persons  were  less  af- 
llicted  with  the  self-torture  of  hypochondria  ;  but  now ,  that  night, 
whether  it  was  more  keen  than  usuai ,  or  whether  his  thought  had 
tOQched  on  the  strìng  that  jars  naturally  on  the  most  startling  of 
human anticipations ,  weknownot,  but,  as he resumed his seat, 
•the  idea  of  his  approachiog  dissolution  shot  like  an  ice-bolt  through 
his  breast. 

So  intent  was  this  schemiog  man  upon  the  liviog  objects  of  the 
worid ,  and  so  little  were  his  thoughts  accustoraed  to  tum  towards 
the  ultimate  goal  of  ali  thìngs ,  that  this  idea  obtruding  itself  ab- 
niptly  on  him,  starUcd  him  with  a  gbastly  awc.  He  f  elt  the  co- 
loor  nish  from  his  check ,  and  a  tingling  and  involuntary  pain  ran 
wanderìng  through  the  channcls  of  his  blood ,  even  from  the  roots 
of  the  hair  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.    But  the  stern  soul  of  Brandon 
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was  not  one  which  shadovs  eoald  long  affrigfat.  He  nerved  him- 
self  to  meet  the  grim  thougfat  thas  forced  upon  bis  mental  eye,  ani 
he  gazed  on  it  with  a  steady  and  eodurìng  iook. 

*  *  Well ,"  thought  he ,  '  '  i  8  my  honr  coming ,  or  ha?e  I  yet  tk 
ordinary  term  of  mortai  nature  to  eipect?  It  is  trae ,  I  bave  latdj 
snffered  these  strange  revulsions  of  the  frame  with  somewhat  of  n 
alarming  frequency:  perhaps  this  medicine,  which  heaied  Ike 
anguish  of  one  infirmìty,  has  produced  another  more  immediatelj 
deadly?  Yet  why  should  I  think  this?  My  sleep  is  soand  aad 
cairn,  my  habits  temperate,  my  mind  active  and  clear  as  in  its  best 
days.  In  my  yonth,  I  never  played  the  traitorwith  my  constitation; 
why  should  it  desert  me  at  the  very  threshold  of  my  age?  Nay, 
nay,  these  are  but  passing  twitches,  cbìUs  of  the  blood  thatbegios 
to  wax  thin.  Shall  I  learn  to  he  lesa  rìgorons  in  my  diet?  Peiìitps 
wine  may  reward  my  abstinence  in.  avoiding  it  for  my  luxnrìes,  hj 
becomÌDg  a  cordial  to  my  necessities  !  Ay,  I  will  consolt — I  w31 
consult,  I  must  not  die  yet.  Ihave  —  letme  see,  three^fonr 
grades  to  gain  before  the  ladder  is  sealed.  And,  above  «11, 1  nnst 
regain  my  child  !  Lucy  roarried  to  Mauleverer,  mysélf  a  peer,  my 
son  wedded  to  —  whom?  Pray  God  he  he  not  marrìed  alreaéy! 
My  nephews  and  my  chiidren  nobles  !  the  house  of  Brandon  re- 
stored,  my  power  high  in  the  upward  gaze  ofmen;  my  fame  set 
on  a  more  lasting  basis  than  a  skill  in  the  quirks  of  law  :  these  are 
y  e  t  to  come,  these  I  will  n  o  t  die  till  I  bave  enjoyed  !  Meo  die  not 
tìll  their  destioies  are  fulfiUed.  The  spirit  that  swells  and  soars 
within  me  says  that  the  destiny  of  William  Brandon  is  but  balf 
begun  !  " 

With  this  conclusion,  Brandon  sought  bis  pillo w.  What  vere 
the  reflections  of  the  prisoner  whom  he  was  to  jadge?  Needve 
ask?  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  bis  shattered  health,  the  langnor 
of  sickness  beightening  the  gloom  which  makes  the  very  air  of  a 
gaol ,  —  bis  certainty  of  the  doom  to  he  passed  against  him,  his 
knowledge  that  the  uncle  of  Lucy  Brandon  was  to  he  his  judge,  that 
Mauleverer  was  to  he  his  accuser  ;  and  that  in  ali  human  probabi- 
lìty  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  must  sooner  or  later  learn 
the  criminality  of  his  life  and  the  ignomioy  of  his  death  :  let  us  but 
glance  at  the  above  blackness  of  circumstances  that  sarrounded 
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lim,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  bnt  little  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
plexion  of  his  thoughts  !  Perhaps ,  indeed ,  e?eD  in  that  terrìbie 
ind  desolate  hour,  one  sweet  face  shone  on  him,  **and  dashed 
the  darkness  ali  away."  Perhaps,  too,  whatever  migbt  be  the 
»tings  of  his  conscience,  one  thought,  one  remembrance  of  a  tèmp- 
tatìon  mastered ,  and  a  heart  not  wronged ,  brought  to  his  eyes 
tears  that  were  sweet  and  healing  in  their  source.  But  the  heart  of 
a  aian,  in  Clifford's  awful  situation ,  is  dark  and  inscnitable  ;  and 
often,  when  the  wildest  and  gloomiest  extemal  circumstances  sur- 
round OS,  théir  reflection  sleeps  like  a  shadow,  cairn  and  stili  upon 
themiad. 

The  next  moming,  thewhole  townof  ****  (a  town  inwhich,  we 
regret  to  say ,  an  accident  once  detained  ourself  for  tbree  wretched 
days ,  and  which  we  can ,  speaking  therefore  from  profound  ex- 
perienfie,  assert  to  be  in  ordinary  times  the  most  melancholy  and 
peopleiess-looking  congregation  of  houses  that  a  soberiniagination 
ean  eonceiTe,)  exhibiled  a  scene  of  such  bustle ,  animation ,  and 
jorial  anxiety ,  as  the  trial  for  life  or  death  to  a  fellow-creature  can 
alone  (^cite  in  the  phlegmatic  breasts  of  the  English.  Around  the 
court  the  crowd  thickened  with  every  moment  «  until  the  whole 
market-place ,  in  which  the  town-hall  was  sìtuated ,  became  one 
living  mass.  The  Windows  of  the  houses  were  filled  with  women, 
some  of  whom  had  taken  thatopporAmity  to  make  parlies  to  break- 
fast; and  little  round  tables,  with  tea  and  toast  on  thcm,  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  grinning  mobbists  as  they  gaped  impatiently 
npwards, 

''Ben,**  said  a  stout  yeoman^  tossing  up  a  halfpenny,  and 
catchittg  the  said  coin  in  his  right  band,  which  he  immediately  co- 
vered  with  the  left,  —  '*Ben,^  heads  or  tails  that  Lovett  is  hanged  ; 
headshanged,  tails  not,  foracrown." 

**Petticoats,  tobesure,"  quothBen,  eating  an  appiè  ;  and  it 
was  heads! 

*'Dammee,  you  've  lost!"  cried  the  yeoman ,   rubbing  bis 

rough  hands  with  glee.    So  much  for  the  good  hearts  of  your  lower 

dasses!    Out  on  the  beastliness  of  the  pscudo-liberals  ^  who  cry 

up  the  virtnes  of  the  poor.    If  they  are  virtuous,  why  would 
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you  reform  them?  'T  is  becanse  they  are  not  virtaous  that  yoQ 
sboald  look  to  the  laws  that  oppress  them ,  aod  the  igDoraoce  thit 
deludes  ! 

It  would  have  been  a  fine  sight  for  Àsmodeas ,  couid  he  bave 
perched  od  ooe  of  the  housetops  of  the  market-place  of  ****,  aod 
looked  OD  the  màrmuriDg  and  heaving  sea  of  mortalìty  below.  Oh! 
the  sight  of  a  crowd  round  a  court  of  law,  or  a  gibbet,  oughtto 
make  the  devil  split  himselfwith  laughter. 

While  the  mob  was  fretting,  and  pushing,  and  swearìng,  aod 
grinning,  and  betting,  and  picking  pockets ,  andtramplingfeet, 
and  tearing  gowns,  and  scrambling  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  doors 
and  Windows  of  the  court ,  Brandon  was  slowly  concludiog  hls 
abstemious  repast  preparatory  to  attendance  on  bis  judicial  doties. 
His  footman  entered  with  a  letter.  Sir  William  glanced  rapidiy 
over  the  seal  (one  of  those  immense  sacriGces  of  wax  used  at  that 
day),  adornQd  with  a  huge  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  with  an  eari's 
coronet,  and  decorated  on  elther  side  with  those  supporters  so 
dcar  to  heraldic  taste.    He  then  tore  open  the  letter,  and  readas 

follows:  — 

"aiYDKARSlR, 

^^You  know  that,  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  the  honourle 
holdwith  you,  I  alluded»   though  perbaps  somewhat  dlstantly,  to 
the  esteem  which  his  Majesty  had  personallv  expressed  for  your 
principles  and  talents,  and  his  wish  to  testify  it  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.     Therewillbe,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware ,  an  immediate 
creation  of  four  peerages.    Your  name  stands  second  on  the  list.  ^The 
choice  of  title  his  Majesty  graciously  leaves  to  you  ;    but  he  bis 
hinted,  that  the  respectable  antiquity  of  your  family  would  makehim 
best  pleased  were  you  to  select  the  name  of  your  own  family-sett, 
which ,  if  I  mistake  not ,  is  VVarlock.    You  wiU  instruct  me  at  your 
leisure  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  patent  should  he  made  oot, 
touching  the  succession ,  «firc.    Perhaps  (excuse  the  license  of  an  old 
friend)  this  event  may  induce  you  to  forsake  your  long-cherished 
celibacy.    I  need  not  add  that  this  accession  of  rank  wlli  be  accom- 
panied  by  professional  elevation.     You  will  see  by  the  papera  tbat 
the  death  of  *****  *  leaves  v^l^^ìiV.  v\v^  4v^Uy  of  Chief  Baro»  ;  and  I 
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LiuatleBgih  empowered  to  olTer  you  a  station  proportioned  toyour 
:]iaracter  and  talenta. 


'*  With  great  considerai  ioti , 

^^Believe  me)  my  dear  Sir, 


*'  Very  truly  yours 


tt n 


'^(Private  and  Coniidentia].)" 


Brandon's  dark  eye  glauced  quickly  from  the  signature  of  the 
Premier,  afQxed  to  this  communication,  towards  the  inirror  oppo- 
site  him.  He  strode  to  It,  and  examined  his  own  countenance 
«nth  a  long  and  wistful  gaze.  Nevcr,  wethink,  did  youtbfulgal- 
lant  about  to  repair  to  the  trysting  spot ,  in  ^hich  fair  looks  make 
the  greatest  of  earthly  advantages ,  gaze  more  aniiously  on  the  im- 
paniai glass  than  now  did  the  ascetic  and  scornfal  jodge;  and 
never ,  we  ween ,  did  the  cye  of  the  said  gailant  retire  with  a  more 
Batìsfied  and  trìumphant  expression. 

'*  Yes,  yes  !  '*  uiultered  the  judge,  '*  no  sign  of  infìrmity  is  yet 
written  h  e  r  e  ;  the  blood  flows  clear  and  warm  enougb ,  the  cheek 
looks  firm  too,  and  passing  full,  for  one  who  was  aiways  of  the  lean 
kind.  Àha!  this  letter  is  a  cordial ,  anelixir  vitae.  Ifeelas 
if  a  new  lease  were  granted  to  the  reiuctant  tenant.  Lord  Warlock, 
—  the  first  Baron  of  Warlock,  —  Lord  Chicf  Baron.  —  What 
ncxt?" 

As  he  spoke ,  he  strode  unconsciously  away  ;  folding  his  arms 
wiUi  that  sort  of  joyous  and  complacent  gesture  which  implies  the 
idea  of  a  man  huggìng  himself  in  a  silent  delight.  Àssuredly,  had 
the  most  skilful  physician  then  looked  upou  the  ardent  and  all- 
lighted  face ,  the  firm  step ,  the  eiàstic  and  muscular  frame ,  the 
Tìgorous  airofBrandon,  as  he  mentally  continued  his  soliioquy, 
he  wouid  ha?e  predicted  for  him  as  fair  a  grasp  on  longevity  as  the 
chances  of  mortai  iife  vili  allow.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  ser- 
Tant  entering. 

''It  is  twenty-five  minutes  after  Dine,  Sir,'^  said  he,  re- 
spectfully. 

"Sir,-   Sir!"  repeated Brandon.    "Ah,  veli!  solate!" 

"  Yes ,  Sir ,  and  the  sherifiTs  carrìage  is  almost  at  the  door." 
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"  Humph,  —  Minister ,  —  Pccr , — Warlock, — snccession.— 
My  soD ,  my  son  !  —  would  to  God  that  I  could  fiiid  thee  !  " 

Such  were  BraDdon's  last  thongfats  as  he  left  the  rooni.  It  mi 
mth  great  dì£BcuIty ,  so  dense  was  the  crowd ,  that  the  judge  dro?e 
up  to  the  court.  As  the  carrìage  slowly  passed,  the  spectaton 
pressed  to  the  Windows  of  the  vehicle,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  catch 
a  view  of  the  celebrated  lawyer.  Brandou's  face ,  never  long  indi- 
cative of  his  feelings,  had  now  settled  into  its  usoal  gravity,  aod 
the  severe  loftiness  ot  his  lookchilled,  whileitsatisfied,  thecih 
rìosity  of  the  vulgar.  It  had  been  ordered  that  oo  person  shonld 
be  admitted  until  the  jodge  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench;  aod 
this  order  occasioned  so  much  delay,  owing  to  the  accumuhted 
pressure  of  the  vast  and  miscellaneous  group ,  that  it  was  more 
than  half  an  hour  before  the  court  was  able  to  obtain  that  decent 
order  suiting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  At  fivc  minates be- 
fore ten,  an  universal  and  indescribable  uiovement  announced 
that  the  prisoner  was  put  to  the  bar.  We  read  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals  of  that  day,  that  **on  being  put  to  the  bar,  the  prìsocer 
looked  round  with  a  long  and  anxious  gaze,  which  at  length  settled 
on  the  judge ,  and  then  dropped,  while  the  prisoner  was  obserred 
to  change  countenance  slightly.  Lovett  was  dressed  in  a  plaia 
darksuit;  he  seemed  to  be  about  sii  feet  high  ;  and,  thuughtbia 
and  woru ,  probably  from  the  effect  of  his  wound  and  imprisou- 
ment,  he  is  remarkably  well  made,  and  exhibits  the  outward  ap- 
pearauce  of  that  great  personal  strength  which  he  is  said  topossess, 
and  which  is  net  unfrcquently  the.  characteristic  of  daring  crìmi- 
nals.  His  face  is  handsome  and  prepossessing ,  his  eyes  and  hair 
dark,  and  bis  compleiiou  pale,  possibiy  frotìa  the  elTects  of  his  con- 
fiuemeut;  there  was  a  certain  steruness  in  his  countenaùce  duriog 
the  greater  part  of  (he  trial.  His  behaviour  was  remarkably  coP 
lected  and  couiposéd.  The  prisoner  listened  with  the  greatest 
attentiou  to  the  indictment,  which  the  reader  will  fìnd  in  another 
part  of  our  paper ,  charging  him  with  the  highway  robbery  of  Lord 
Mauleverer ,  on  the  night  of  the  —  of  —  last.  He  occasionally 
ìnclined  bis  body  forward,  and  turued  his  earto wards  the  court; 
and  he  was  observed ,  as  the  jury  were  swom ,  to  look  steadily  in 
the  face  of  each.    He  bte&lhed  thick  and  hard  when  the  yarious 
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idiases  he  had  assmned ,  Howard ,  Cavendish,  Jackson,  &e.  were 
~ead;  but  smiled,  mih  an  anaccountable  expression,  when  the 
jst  was  completed,  as  if  exaltiag  at  the  varieties  of  his  iogenuity. 
A.t'twenty-five  minates  pastten,  Mr.  Dyebrìght,  the  counsel  for 
Lhe  erown ,  stated  the  case  to  the  jury." 

Mr.  Dyebright  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence;  he  had  been  a 
Wbìg  ali  his  life,  but  had  latterly  become  lemarkableforhisin- 
sincerity,  aod  subservience  to  the  wishes  of  the  higher  powers. 
His  talcDts  were  peculiar  and  e^ectiye.  If  he  had  little  eloqnence. 
Ile  had  mach  power;  and  his  legai  knowledge  was  sound  andex- 
leosiye.  .  Many  of  his  brethren  exceUed  him  in  display;  but  no 
ooe,  likehim,  possessed  the  secret  ofaddressing  a  jury.  Win- 
ningiy  familiar;  seemingly  candid  to  a  degree  that  scarcely  did 
jostice  to  his  cause ,  as  if  he  were  in  an  agony  lest  he  should  per- 
suade you  to  lean  a  hair-breadth  more  on  his  side  of  the  case  than 
jostice  would  allow;  apparently  ali  made  up  of  good,  homely, 
drtuoos  feeling,  a  disinterested  regard  for  truth,  a  blunt  yet 
tender  honesty,  seasoned  with  a  few  amiable  fìresidc  prejudices, 
whieh  always  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  your  fathers  of  families 
and  thoroughbred  Britons;  versed  in  ali  thenicctiesoflaoguage, 
and  the  magic  of  names  ;  if  he  were  defending  crim.e ,  carefully 
ealling  it  misfortune;  if  attacking  mìsfortune,  constantly  calling 
it  crime  ;  —  Mr.  Dyebright  was  exactly  the  man  born  to  pervert 
jostice,  toticklejurors,  to  cozen  truth  with  a  friendly  smile ,  and 
to  obtain  a  Tast  reputation  as  an  excellent  advocate.  He  began  by 
a  long  preliminary  flourish  on  the  importance  of  the  case.-  He  said 
that  he  should,  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  avoid  every 
remark  calculated  to  raise  unnecessary  prejudice  against  the  prì- 
soner.  He  should  net  allude  tohisunbappy  notoriety,  his  asso-* 
ciations  with  the  lowcst  dregs.  —  (Here  up  jumped  the  counsel  for 
theprisoner,  and  Mr.  Dyebright  was  called  to  order.)  **God 
knows,"  resumed  the  learoed  gentleman ,  lookiog  wistfully  àt  the 
jury,  *'that  my  learned  friend  might  bave  spared  himself  this 
waming.  God  knows  that  I  would  rather  Gfly  of  the  wretched  in- 
mates  of  this  county  gaol  were  to  escape  unharmed ,  than  that  a 
hair  of  the  prisoner  you  behold  at  the  bar  shoold  be  onjostly 
tooebed.  The  lifeof  a  human  being  is  at  stake  ;  we  should  be  guilty 
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oarselves  of  a  crime ,  which  on  oar  dealh-beds  we  shoald  tremble 
to  recali ,  were  we  to  suffer  any  consideration ,  whether  of  interest 
or  of  prejudice ,  or  of  nadue  fear  for  oar  own  properties  and  Utcs, 
to  bias  US  even  to  the  tuming  of  a  Straw  against  the  unfortnnate 
prisoner.    Gentlemen ,  ìf  you  flnd  ine  traveUing  a  single  inch  ih)ni 
my  case  —  if  you  find  me  saying  a  single  word  calculated  to  harm 
the  prisoner  in  your  eyes,  and  nnsupported  by  the  evidence  I 
shàll  cali,  then  I  implore  you  not  to  depend  npon  the Tigilanceof 
my  leamed  friend ,  but  to  treasnre  these  my  errors  in  your  recol- 
lectiou ,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  arguments  in  farourof 
the  prisoner.  If,  gentlemen,  I  coni d  by  any  possibilltyimagioe 
that  your  verdict  would  be  favourable  to  Ùie  prisoner,  I can,  on- 
affectedly  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  declareto  you  that  I 
should  rejoice  ;  acase  might  be  lost,  but  a  fellow-creature  voald 
be  saved!  Callous  as  we  of  the  legai  profession  arebellered,  we 
bave  feelings  like  you  ;  andlaskanyoneofyou,  gentlemen  oftber 
jury,  any  one  who  has  ever  felt  the  pleasures  of  social  intercoarse, 
the  Joy  of  charity ,  the  heart's  reward  of  benevolence ,  —  I  ask  any 
òne  of  you,  whether,  if  he  were  placed  in  the  arduous  situation 
I  now  bold ,  ali  the  persuasions  of  vaiiìty  would  not  vanish  at  once 
from  bis  mind,  and  whether  bis  defeat  as  an  advocate  would  DOt 
be  rendered  dear  to  him  by  the  common  and  fleshly  sympathiesof 
a  man  !  But ,  gentlemen  (Mr.  Dyebright's  voice  at  once  deepened 
and  faltered),  therc  is  a  duty,  a  painful  duty,  we  owe  to  our 
country  ;  and  never ,  in  the  long  course  of  my  professional  experì- 
euce ,  do  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  it  was  more  called  forth 
than  in  the  preseut.    Mercy ,  gentlemen ,  is  dear ,  very  dear  to 
US  ali;  but  it  is  the  deadliest  injary  we  can  inflict on mankìnd, 
when  it  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  justice.  " 

The  learned  gentleman  then,  after  a  few  farther prefatory ob- 
servatioos ,  proceeded  to  state  how,  on  the  night  of —  last.  Lord 
Mauleverer  was  stopped  and  robbed  by  three  men  masked ,  of  a 
sum  of  money  amountiug  to  above  three  huodred  and  fifty  pounds, 
a  diamond  snuff-box ,  rings ,  watch ,  and  a  case  of  most  valuable 
jewels,  —  how  Lord  Mauleverer,  in  endeavouring  to  defend 
Limself ,  had  passed  a  buUet  through  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  rob- 
bers,  —  how,  it  Nvou\d\i^ ^xw^^^  >ìaax.^^ ^(JsrQ>K3Q^&  ^^^Ikai^cì. 
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soner ,  found  io  a  cave  io  Oxfordsbire ,  and  positìvely  sworn  to  by 
a  witness  he  shouid  produce ,  exhibited  a  rent  similar  to  such  a 
one  as  a  buUet  would  produce,  —  how,  moreoYer,  it  would  be 
positively  sworn  to  by  the  same  witness ,  that  the  prisoner  Lovett 
had  come  to  the  cavern  with  two  accomplices  not  yet  taken  up , 
since  their  rescue  by  the  prisoner,  and  boasted  of  the  robbery he 
had  just  committed;  that  in  theclothes  and  sleeping  apartment  of 
the  robber  the  articles  stolen  from  Lord  Mauleverer  were  found, 
and  that  thè  purse  containing  the  notes  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
the  only  thing  the  prisoner  could  probably  bave  obtained  time  to 
carry  off  with  him  on  the  morning  in  whìch  the  cave  was  entered  by 
the  policemen,  was  found  on  bis  person  on  the  day  on  which  he  had 
attempted  the  rescue  of  bis  comrades ,  and  had  been  apprehended 
in  that  attempt.  Hestated,  moreover,  that  the  dress  found  ju 
Ihe  cavern ,  and  sworn  to  by  one  witness  he  shouid  produce ,  as 
belonging  to  the  prisoner,  answered  eiactly  to  the  description  of 
the  clothes  worn  by  the  prìncipal  robber,  and  sworn  to  by  Maul- 
everer, bis  servant,  and  the  postilions.  In  lìke  manner,  the 
colour  of  one  of  the  horses  found  in  the  cavern  corresponded  with 
that  rode  by  the  highwayman.  On  these  cìrcumstantlal  proofs, 
aided  by  the  immediate  testimony  of  the  King's  evidence  (that 
witness  whom  he  shouid  produce) ,  he  rested  a  case  which  could, 
be  averred ,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  ^oy  impartial  jury. 
Such,  briefly  and  plainly  alleged,  made  the  substance  of  the  details 
entered  into  by  the  learned  counsel,  w-ho  then  proceeded  to  cali 
bis  witnesses.  The  evidence  of  Lord  Mauleverer  (who  was  staying 
ut  Mauleverer  Park,  which  was  within  a  few  miles  of  ****),  was 
short  and  clear;  (it  was  noticed  as  a  singular  circurnstance ,  that 
it  the  end  of  the  evidence  the  prisoner  bowed  respectfully  to  bis 
lordship.)  The  witness  of  the  postilions  and  of  the  valet  was  no 
less  concise  ;  nor  could  ali  the  ingenuity  of  Clifford's  counsel  shake 
iny  part  of  their  evidence  in  bis  cross- examination.  The  maìn 
(ritness  depended  on  by  the  crown  was  now  summoned ,  and  the 
jolemn  countenance  of  Peter  Mac  Grawler  rose  on  the  eyes  of  the 
iury.  One  look  of  cold  and  blìghling  contempt  fell  on  him  from 
the  eye  of  the  prisoner,  who  did  not  again  deign  to  regard  him 
iuring  the  whole  of  bis  eiamination. 
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The  witDcss  of  Hac  Grawler  was  delivered  with  a  pomposity 
worthy  of  the  ex-editor  of  *'  the  Asinsum/'  Nevertheless ,  bj  the 
skilì  of  Mr.  Dyebright,  it  was  rendered  sufBciently  clear  a  story  to 
leave  an  impressioD  on  the  jury  damnatory  to  the  ioterests  of  the 
prìsoDer.  The  coansel  on  the  opposite  side  was  noi  slow  in  pei^ 
ceivìng  the  ground  acquired  by  the  adverse  party  ;  so ,  clearing  bis 
throat ,  he  rose  with  a  sneering  air  to  the  cross-examination. 

'*  So,  so  !  "  began  Mr.  Botheram ,  putting  on  a  pair  of  remari[- 
ably  large  spectacles ,  whcrewith  he  tmcnlently  regarded  the  wì(^ 
ness,  —  **so,  so,  Mr.  Mae  Grawler,  —  is  that  your  name?  eh! 
Ah,  it  is,  is  it?  a  very  respectable  name  it  is  too,  I  warrant.  Weili 
Sir,  look  at  me.  Now,  on  your  oath ,  remember ,  were  you  ever  the 
editor  of  a  certain  thing  published  every  Weduesday  ^  and  ealled 
*the  Atteneum ,'  or  *  the  Asinasum ,'  or  some  such  name?'* 

Commencing  with  this  insidious  and  self-damnatory  qnestion, 
the  leamed  coùnsel  then  proceeded ,  as  artfuUy  as  he  was  able, 
through  a  series  of  iuterrogatories ,   caiculated   to   injare  the 
character ,  the  respectable  character,  of  Mac  Grawler,  and  weaken 
bis  testimooy  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury.   He  succeeded  in  exdtbgin 
the  audience  that  feeling  of  mem'ment  wherewitb  the  Tulgar  are 
always  so  delighted  to  intersperse  the  dall  serìousncss  of  bangìng 
a  human  being.   But  though  the  jury  themselves  grinned ,  tbey 
were  not  convinced.   The  Scotsman  retired  from  the  witness-boi, 
**scotched,"   perhaps,    in  reputation,   but  not  "killed"  as  to 
testimony.   It  was  just  before  this  witness  concluded,  that  Lord 
Mauleverer  causcd  to  be  handed  to  the  judge  a  small  slip  of  paper, 
containing  mercly  these  words  in  pencìl  :  — 

^'Dear  Brandom,  —  Adinner  walts  you  at  Mauleverer  Parli 
only  three  miles  bence.  Lord  —  and  the  Bishop  of  —  meet  you. 
Plenty  of  news  from  London,  and  a  lettor  about  you ,  which  I  wUl 
show  (0  no  one  till  we  meet.  Make  baste  and  bang  this  poor  fellowj 
that  I  may  see  you  the  sooner;  and  it  is  bad  for  both  of  us  to  wait 
long  for  a  regolar  meal  like  dinner.  I  can't  stay  longer ,  It  is  so  boi, 
and  my  nerves  were  always  susceptible. 

"Vours, 

**Mauletbrbr. 

'^If  you  wiil  come,  give  me  a  nod.  You  know  my  hour  —  il  ** 
always  the  same." 
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The  jadge  g^anciag  over  the  note ,  iDclined  his  head  gravely  to 
Iheear],  whowithdrew;  and,  inone  minute  afterwards,  a  heavy 
and  breathless  silence  fell  over  the  whole  court.  The  prìsoner  was 
called  upon  for  his  defence  :  it  was  singuiar  what  a  different  sensa- 
Uon  to  that  eiisting  in  their  breasts  the  moment  before,  crept 
thrillingly  through  the  audience.  Hushed  was  every  whisper  — 
vanished  was  every  smile  that  the  late  cross -examination  had 
exdted;  a  sudden  and  chilling  senso  of  the  dread  importance  of  the 
tribunal  made  itself  abruptly  felt  in  the  minds  of  every  one 
preseot. 

Perhaps,  as  in  the  gloomy  satire  of  Hogarth  (the  moral 
Mephlstopheles  of  painters) ,  the  dose  neigbbourhood  of  pain  to 
mirth  made  the  former  come  with  the  homelier  shock  to  the  heart; 
—  be  that  as  it  may ,  a  freezing  anxiety  numbing  the  pulse ,  and 
stirrìng  through  the  air ,  made  every  man  in  that  various  crowd  feel 
a  sympathy  of  awe  with  his  neighbour,  excepting  only  the  hardened 
judge  and  the  hackneyed  lawyers ,  and  one  spectator ,  an  idiot, 
who  had  thrust  himself  in  with  the  general  press,  and  stood,  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  prìsoner,  grinning  unconsciously,  and  every  now 
and  then  winking  with  a  glassy  eye  at  some  one  at  a  distance, 
whose  vigilance  he  had  probably  elnded. 

The  face  and  aspect,'  even  the  attitude  of  the  prìsoner,  were 
weli  fitted  to  heighten  the  effect  which  would  naturally  bave  been 
created  by  any  man  under  the  same  fearfal  doom.  He  stood  at  the 
Tery  front  of  the  bar,  and  his  tali  and  noble  figure  was  drawn  up  to 
its  full  height;  a  glow  of  excitement  spread  itself  gradually  over 
featores  at  ali  times  strìking,  and  lighted  an  eye  naturally  eloquent, 
and  to  which  varìous  emotions  at  that  timo  gave  a  more  than 
eommonly  deep  and  impressive  expression.   He  began  thus  :  — 

*'My  lord,  I  bave  little  to  say ,  and  I  may  at  once  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  my  counsel ,  who  now  looks  wistfully  upon  me ,  and  add, 
that  that  little  will  scarcely  embrace  the  object  of  defence.  Why 
sbould  I  defend  myself. ?  Why  shouid  I  endeavour  to  protract  a  life 
that  a  few  days ,  more  or  less ,  will  terminate ,  according  to  the 
ordinary  calculaUons  of  chance?  Such  as  it  is ,  and  has  been ,  my 
life  is  vowed  to  the  law,  and  the  law  will  bave  the  offerìng.  Could  I 
escape  from  tbis  indictment,  I  know  that  seven  othen  await  me. 
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and  that  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  my  conviction  and  my 
sentence  must  come.  Life  may  be  sweet  to  ali  of  as,  my  lord; 
and  vere  it  possible  tbat  mine  could  be  spared  yet  a  whiie,  tlnt 
continued  life  might  make  a  better  atonement  for  past  actions  timi 
a  death  i^vhich ,  abnipt  and  premature ,  calls  for  repentance  whìie 
ìt  forbids  redress. 

**But,  ìivheD  the  dark  side  of  things  is  our  only  choice,  itis 
useless  to  regard  the  brighi  ;  ìdle  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  lìfe ,  whca 
death  is  at  band  ;  useless  to  speak  of  contrition ,  when  we  ars 
denied  its  proof.  It  is  the  usuai  policy  of  prisoners  in  my  situatioa 
to  address  the  feelings  and  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  jory;  to 
descaot  on  the  excelleoce  of  our  laws ,  while  they  endeaTour  to 
disarm  them;  to  praise  justice ,  yet  demand  mercy  ;  totalkofei- 
pecting  acquittal ,  yet  boast  of  submitting  without  a  mnnnnr  to 
condemnatioD.  For  me,  to  whom  ali  earthly  interests  are  dead, 
this  policy  is  idle  and  superfluous.  Ihesitate  netto  teli you,  my 
lord  judge  —  to  proclaim  to  you ,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tkttbe 
laws  which  l  bave  broken  through  my  life  I  despise  in  death! 
Your  laws  are  but  of  two  classes;  the  one  makes  crìmioals,  the 
other  punishes  them.  I  bave  suffered  by  the  one  —  I  am  aboutto 
perish  by  the  other. 

**My  lord,  it  was  the  tum  of  a  Straw  which  made  me  whatlam. 
Seveo  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  an  offeoee 
which  I  did  not  commit;  Iwent  thither,  a  boy  who  hadneverin- 
frìnged  a  single  law  —  I  carne  forth ,  in  a  few  weeks ,  a  man  ^bo 
was  preparcd  to  break  ali  laws  !    Whence  was  this  change?  —  was 
it  my  fault ,  or  that  of  my  condcmners  ?   You  had  Orst  wronged  me 
by  a  punishment  which  I  did  not  deserve  —  you  wronged  me  yet 
more  deeply ,  when  (even  had  I  been  guìlty  of  the  first  oflènce)  I 
was  senteneed  to  herd  wìth  hardened  ofTenders ,  and  graduates  io 
vice  and  vicc's  methods  of  support.   The  laws  tbemselves  caused 
me  to  break  the  laws:  first,  by implanting  within  me  the  goading 
senso  of  injustice  ;  secondly,  by  submitting  me  to  the  corruptioD 
of  example.    Thus ,  I  repeat  —  and  I  trust  my  words  will  sink 
solemniy  iato  the  hcarts  of  ali  present  —  your  legislation  made  me 
what  I  am!  and  it  now  destroys  me,  as  it  has  destroyed 
(Ì2  0usand&,  for  be\u%  ^\i«l\.  \\.  m^^^  m^V  ^>aJ.  Cor  this  the 
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Srst  aggression  on  me ,  I  might  bare  been  ythai  the  world  terms 
loaest,  —  I  might  haye  progressed  to  old  age  and  a  peaceful  grave, 
iirough  the  harmiess  cheaterìes  of  trade,  or  the  honoured  false- 
loods  of  a  professioD.  Naj,  I  might  bave  supported  the  laws 
Rrhich  I  bave  dow  braved  ;  like  the  counsei  opposed  to  me ,  I  might 
lare  grown  sleek  od  the  vices  of  others ,  and  advaaced  to  honour 
ìj  my  ingenuity  io  hanging  my  fellow-creatares  !  The  canting  and 
)rejiidgÌDg  part  of  the  press  has  aiTected  to  set  before  you  the 
nerìts  of  *bonest  ability/  or  Maborious  trade/  in  opposition  to 
ny  offences.  What,  I  beseech  you ,  are  the  props  of  your  *  honest' 
sxertion  —  the  profits  of  '  trade  ?  '  Are  there  no  bribes  to  menials  ? 
[s  there  no  adulteration  of  goods?  Are  the  rich  never  duped  in  the 
price  they  pay?  —  are  the  poor  never  wronged  in  the  quality  they 
receive?  Is  there  honesty  in  the  bread  you  eat ,  in  a  single  ne- 
cessity  virhich  clothes ,  or  feeds ,  or  warms  you  ?  Let  those  ìivhom 
the  lawprotects  consider  it  a  protector:  ivhen  did  it  ever  protect 
me?  When  did  it  ever  protect  the  poor  man?  The  govemment 
of  a  state ,  theinstitutions  of  law ,  profess  to  provide  for  ali  those 
who  *obey/  Mark!  a  man  hungers  —  do  you  feed  him?  He  is 
naked  —  doyouclothe  him?  If  not,  you  break  your  covenant, 
you  drive  him  back  to  the  6rst  law  of  nature,  and  you  bang  him, 
not  because  he  is  guilty,  bnt  because  you  bave  left  him  naked  and 
starving  !  (A  murmur  among  the  mob  below,  mih  great  difficulty 
silenced.)  One  thing  only  I  will  add,  and  that  not  to  move  your 
mercy.  No ,  nor  to  invest  my  fate  with  an  idle  and  momentary 
interest  ;  but  because  there  are  some  persons  in  this  world  'who 
bave  not  known  me  as  the  criminal  who  stands  before  you ,  and 
whom  the  tidings  of  my  fate  may  hereafter  reach  ;  and  I  would  not 
have  those  persons  view  me  in  blacker  colours  than  I  deserve. 
Among  ali  the  rumours,  gentlemen,  that  have  reached  you, 
throQgh  ali  the  tales  and  fables  kìndied  from  my  unhappy  notoriety 
aud  iny  approaching  doom ,  I  put  it  to  you ,  if  you  have  heard  that 
I  have  committed  one  sanguìnary  action ,  or  one  ruinous  and  de- 
liberate fratìd  ?  You  have  heard  that  I  have  lived  by  the  plunder 
of  the  rich  —  I  do  not  deny  the  charge.  From  the  grinding  of  the 
poor ,  the  habitual  overreaching ,  or  the  systematic  pilfering  of 
myneighbonrs,  mj  conscience  is  as  free  as  il  \s  It^m^^^  0&»!c^ 
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of  crqelty  and  bloodshed .  Those  e  r  r  o  r  s  I  lea?e  to  honest  medkh 
crity  or  virtoous  exertion!    You  may  perhaps  find,  too»  that  inj 
life  has  not  passed  throagfa  a  career  of  outrage  without  scaUerìng 
some  few  beoefils  ou  the  road.    Io  destroying  me ,  it  is  trae  tlut 
you  wiU  have  the  eonsolation  to  think  that  among  the  benefit&yoii 
derive  from  my  sentence ,  wiU  he  the  salutary  encouragemeot  you 
give  to  other  offenders  to  ofTend  to  the  1  a  s  t  degree ,  and  to  difesi 
ontrage  of  no  single  aggravation  !    But  if  this  does  not  seem  to  yoa 
any  very  powerful  inducement,  you  may  pause  before  you  cut  off 
Srom  ali  amendment  a  man  who  seems  neither  wholly  hardened  sor 
utterly  beyond  atonement.     My  lord,   my  counsel  woold  bave 
wished  to  summon  witnesses ,  —  some  to  bear  tesUmony  to  ro- 
deeming  points  in  my  own  character ,  others  to  invalidate  the  oatb 
of  the  witness  against  me  — a  man  whom  I  saved  from  destructioa 
in  order  that  he  might  destroy  me.  I  do  not  think  either  necessiiy. 
The  public  press  has  already  said  of  me  what  little  good  does  not 
shock  the  truth  ;  and  had  I  not  possessed  something  of  those  quft- 
lities  which  society  does  not  disesteem,  you  would  not  have  bebeld 
me  bere  at  this  hour  !    If  I  had  saved  myself  as  well  as  my  com- 
panìons,  I  should  have  left  this  country,  perhaps  for  ever,  aad 
commenced  a  very  differcnl  career  abroad.    I  commilted  offeoces; 
I  eluded  you  ;  I  committed  what ,  in  my  case ,  was  an  act  of  daty  : 
I  am  seized ,  and  I  perish.    But  the  weakness  of  my  body  destroys 
me ,  not  the  strength  of  yonr  malice.    Had  I  (and  as  the  prìsoner 
spake,  the  haughty  aud  rapid  motion,  the  enlarging  of  the 
form,  produced  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  made  impres- 
sively  conspicuous  to  ali  the  remarkable  power  ofhis  frarae,)— had 
I  but  my  wouted  health ,  my  wooted  command  over  these  limbs 
and  these  veins ,  I  would  have  asked  no  friend ,  no  ally,  to  favour 
myescapc.    Iteli  you,  engines  aud  guardians  of  the  law,  tbatl 
would  have  mocked  your  chains,  and  detied  your  walls,  as  ye 
know  that  I  bave  mocked  and  defied  them  before.    But  my  blood 
creeps  now  only  in  drops  through  its  courses  ;  and  the  heart  that  I 
had  of  old  stirs  feebly  and  heavily  within  me."    The  prìsoner 
paused  a  moment,  and  resumed  in  an  altered  tone  :  —  **Leaving, 
then ,  my  own  character  to  the  ordeal  of  report,  I  cannot  perhaps 
do  better  than  leave  to  the  same  crìterion  that  of  the  witness  against 
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me.  I  wìil  candidly  own  that,  under  other  circamstaDces ,  it 
might  bave  been  otherwise.  I  m\ì  candidly  arow  that  I  mìght  have 
tken  vsed  such  means  as  your  law  awards  me  to  procure  an  ac- 
qidttal  and  to  prolong  my  existence ,  —  though  in  a  new  scene  :  as 
itis,  vhat  matters  the  cause  in  T^hich  I  receive  my  sentence?  Nay, 
U  is  eren  better  to  snffer  by  the  first  than  to  linger  to  the  last.  It 
Ì8  some  consolation  not  again  to  stand  where  I  now  sland  ;  to  go 
tliroagh  the  humbiing  solemnities  which  I  bave  this  day  endured  ; 
lo  see  the  smile  of  some,  and  retort  the  frown  of  others  ;  to  wrestle 
with  the-anxiety  of  the  heart,  and  to  depeod  on  the  caprice  of  the 
exdtcd  nerres.  It  is  something  to  feel  one  part  of  the  drama  of 
disgrace  is  over,  and  that  I  may  wait  uomolested  in  my  den  unti], 
for  ode  time  only,  I  am  again  the  butt  of  the  unthiokìn^  and  the 
monster  of  the  crowd.  My  lord ,  I  bave  now  done  !  To  you, 
vbom  the  law  deems  the  prisoner's  counsel ,  —  to  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  to  whom  it  has  delegated  bis  fate,  I  leave  the  chances 
of  my  lifc." 

The  prìsoner  ceased  ;  but  the  same  heavy  silence  which ,  save 
when  broken  by  one  solitary  murmur,  had  lain  over  the  court 
duriog  bis  speecb ,  stili  continued  even  for  severa]  moments  after 
that  deep  and  firm  voice  had  died  on  the  ear.  So  differeot  had  be^n 
tha  defenee  of  the  prìsoner  fìrom  that  which  had  been  eipected  ;  so 
assuredly  did  the  more  hackneyed  part  of  the  audience ,  even  as  he 
had  proceeded,  imagine  that,  by  some  artfal  turn,  he  would  at 
length  wind  into  the  usuai  courses  of  defeoce ,  that  wheu  bis  un- 
flilterìng  and  almost  stem  accents  paused,  mcn  wcre  not  prepared  to 
feel  that  bis  speecb  was  finished,  and  the  pause  involuntarily  jarred 
OD  flièm ,  as  untimeous  and  abrupt.  At  length ,  wheu  each  of  the 
Budieuce  slowly  awolie  to  the  conviction  that  the  prìsoner  had  indeed 
èoncladed  bis  harangue,  a  movement  eloquent  of  feelings  released 
from  a  suspense  which  had  been  perhaps  the  more  earnest  and  the 
more  blended  with  awe,from  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  words 
on  which  it  hung,  circled  around  the  court.  The  jurors  looked  con- 
fùsedlyat  each  other,  but  not  one  of  them  spoke  even  bya  whisper; 
Iheir  feelings ,  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  speecb  of  the  prì- 
soner, had  not,  from  its  shortness,  its  singularìty,  and  the 
baugbty  impoliey  of  its  tone ,  been  so  far  guided  by  its  course  »  as 
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to  settle  into  aoy  state  of  mind  cleaily  faTOurable  to  him ,  or  the 
revecse;  so  that  each  man  vaited  for  his  neighbour  to  speak  first, 
in  order  that  he  might  tind ,  as  it  were ,  in  another ,  a  kind  of  di» 
to  the  indistinct  and  excited  feelings  which  wanted  utterance  il 
hìmself. 

The  jodge,  vho  had  been  from  the  Grst  attracted  by  the  air  and 
aspectoftheprisoner,  hadperhaps,  notwithstanding  the  hardoess 
of  his  mind,  more  approvingly  than  any  one  present  listened  to  the 
defence  ;  for  in  the  scom  of  the  hoUow  institutions ,  ai^d  the  mock 
honesty  of  social  life,  so  defyingly  manifested  by  the  prìsoner, 
Brando  n  recognised  elements  of  mind  remarkably  congenial  to  Ms 
own  ;  and  this  sympatby  was  heightened  by  the  hardihood  of  pby- 
sical  nervo  and  moral  inlrepiditydisplayedby  the  prìsoner;  qua* 
lities  which,  among  men  of  a  similar  moold,  often  fona  tbe 
strongest  motivo  ofesteem,  andsometimes  (as  ve  read  of  intbe 
Imperiai  Corsican  and  his  chiefs)  the  only  point  of  attraction! 
Brandon  was,  however,  soon  recailed  to  his  cold  self  by  a  manmir 
of  vague  applauso  circling  throoghout  the  common  drovd,  among 
whom  the  general  impulse  always  manifests  itself  first,  and  to 
whom  the  opinions  of  the  prìsoner,  though  but  imperfectly  nnder- 
stood ,  carne  more  immediately  home  than  they  did  to  the  better 
and  richer  classes  of  the  audience.  Ever  alive  to  the  deconuns  of 
form,  Brandon  instantly  ordered  silence  in  the  court;  and  when 
it  was  again  restored ,  and  it  was  fuUy  understood  that  the  prì- 
soner's  defence  had  closed ,  the  judge  proceeded  to  sum  up. 

Il  is  worthyof  remark,  that  many  of  the  qualities  of  mind  which 
seem  most  unamiable  in  private  life  often  conduce  with  a  singular 
felicity  to  the  ends  of  public;  and  thus  the  stony  Grmness  characte- 
ristic  of  Brandon  was  a  main  cause  which  made  him  admirable  as 
a  judge.  For  men  in  oifice  err  no  less  from  their  feelings  than  their 
interests. 

Glancing  over  his  notes,  the  judge  incliued  himself  to  the  jury, 
and  began  with  that  Silver  ringing  voice  which  particularìy  distin- 
guished  Brandon's  eloquence ,  and  carrìes  with  it  in  high  stations 
SO  majestic  and  candid  a  tone  of  persuasion.  He  pointed  out,  with 
a  clear  brevity,  the  various  points  of  the  evidence  ;  he  dwelt  for  a 
moment  on  the  attempt  to  cast  disrepute  on  the  testimony  of  Mae 
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Gravler  —  bot  called  a  proper  attentioo  to  the  fact,  that  the  at- 
tempt  had  been  unsupported  by  witnesses  or  proof.  Às  he  prò- 
ceeded ,  the  impresslon  made  by  the  prisoner  on^  the  minds  of 
the  jury  slowly  melted  away;  and  perhaps,  so  much  do  meo 
soften  when  they  behold  clearly  the  face  of  a  fellow-man  depen- 
deot  on  them  for  life,  ìt  acted  disadvantageously  on  the  interests 
of  Clifford,  that,  during  the  summing  up,  he  leant  back  in 
the  dock,  and  preveoted  bis  coontenance  from  beiog  seen. 
When  the  evidence  had  been  gone  through ,  the  judge  concluded 
thus:  — 

"The prisoner,  vho,  in  bis  defence  (on  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions  of  vhich  I  now  forbear  to  comment) ,  certainly  exhibited  the 
sigDS  of  a  soperior  educalion,  aod  a  high  thongh  perverted  ability, 
has  alluded  to  the  reports  circulated  by  the  public  press,  and  leant 
some  little  stress  on  the  varìoos  anecdotes  tending  to  bis  advantage, 
which  he  supposes  bave  reached  your  ears.  I  am  by  no  means 
vilUng  that  Ùie  prisoner  shouid  be  deprived.of  whatever  beneflt 
may  be  derivable  from  such  a  source  ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  place, 
nor  at  this  moment,  that  it  can  avail  him.  Ali  you  bave  to  con- 
sider  is  the  evidence  before  you.  Ali  on  which  you  bave  to  decide 
Ì8,  whether  the  prisoner  be  or  be  not  guilty  of  the  robbery  of  which 
he  is  charged.  You  must  not  waste  a  thought  on  what  redeems  or 
beightens  a  supposed  crime  —  you  must  only  decide  on  the  crime 
itself.  Put  away  from  your  minds ,  I  beseech  you ,  ali  that  inter- 
feres  with  the  maio  case.  Put  away  also  from  your  motives  of  de- 
ctsion  ali  forethought  of  other  possible  indictments  to  which  the 
prisoner  has  alluded,  but  wìth  which  you  are  necessiA'ily  unac- 
qaainted.  If  you  doubt  the  evidence ,  whether  of  one  witness  or 
of  ali,  the  prisoner  must  receive  from  you  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 
If  not,  you  are  sworn  to  a  solemn  oath,  which  compels  you  to 
forego  ali  minor  considerations  —  which  compels  you  to  watch 
narrowly  that  you  be  not  influenced  by  the  infirmities  naturai  to  us 
ali,  but  criminal  in  you,  to  lean  towards  the  side  of  a  mercy  that 
would  be  rendered  by  your  oath  a  perjury  to  God,  and  by  your  duty 
as  impartial  citizens  a  treason  to  your  country.  I  dismiss  you  to 
tìie  grave  consideration  of  the  important  case  you  bave  heard  :  and 
I  tnisl  that  He  to  whom  ali  hearts  are  open  and  ali  secrets  are 
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known ,  vili  grant  you  the  temper  and  the  jadgment  to  form  a  i 
decision  !  " 

There  was  in  the  majestic  aspect  and  thrilling  Toice  of  BnndoB 
something  which  made  the  commonest  fonn  oif  words  sdemn  nd 
impressive;  and  the  hypocrite,  avare  of  this  felicity  of  maninr, 
generaliy ,  as  now ,  added  veight  to  his  condnding  words  by  a  le- 
ligious  ailusion  or  a  Scrìptoral  phraseology.  He  ceased;  and  tbe 
jury ,  recovering  tbe  effect  of  his  adjoration ,  consulted  for  a  no- 
ment  among  themselves  ;  tbe  foreman  then  addressing  the  court  ob 
behalf  of  his  fellow-jurors ,  reqoested  leave  to  retire  for  delibera- 
tion.  An  attendant  bailiff  being  swom  in ,  ve  read  in  the  joarnals 
of  the  day,  which  noted  the  divisions  of  time  with  that  customaiy 
scmpulosity  rendered  terrìble  by  the  reflection  how  soon  ali  tiioe 
and  seasons  may  perìsh  for  the  hero  of  the  scene ,  that  "it  was  a( 
twenty-Gve  minutes  to  two  that  the  jnry  withdrew." 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  course  of  a  criminal  trial  there  is  no  pe- 
riod  more  awful  Ihan  that  occupied  by  the  deliberation  of  the  jarj. 
In  the  present  case ,  the  prisoner ,  as  if  acutely  sensible  of  his  si- 
tnation ,  remained  in  the  rear  of  tiie  dock,  and  buried  his  face  in 
bisbands.  They  who  stood  near  him  observed ,  bowerer,  that  his 
breast  did  not  seem  to  swell  with  the  convulsive  emotion  customary 
to  persons  in  his  state,  and  that  not  even  a  sigh ,  or  agitated  moTe* 
ment,  escaped  him.  The  jury  had  been  absent  about  tweniy  mi- 
nutes ,  when  a  confused  noise  was  heard  in  the  court.  The  face  of 
the  judge  tumed  in  commanding  severity  towards  the  qaarter 
whence  it  proceeded.  He  perceived  a  man  of  a  coarse  garb  and 
mean  apifiearance  endeavouring,  rudely  and  violenily,  to  push  his 
way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  bench,  and  at  the  same  instaot 
he  saw  one  of  the  ofiQcers  of  the  court  approaching  the  disturberof 
its  tranquillity,  with  no  friendly  intent.  The  man,  awareoftbe 
purpose  of  the  constable,  exclaimed  with  great  vebemence,  "I  >iH 
give  thees  to  my  lord  the  judge ,  blow  me  if  I  von'tt  "  and  as  be 
spoke ,  he  raised  high  above  his  head  a  soiled  scrap  of  paper  folded 
a^kwardly  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  The  instant  Brandon's  eye 
caught  the  rugged  features  of  the  intrusive  stranger,  he  motiooed 
with  rather  less  than  his  usuai  slowness  of  gesture  to  one  of  bis  of- 
ficiai sateliites .    ^  ^  Bi*vn%  loft  \Iì&!L  \^a.^et  instantly  !  "  he  whispered. 
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The  ofBcerbowed  and  obeyed.  The  man,  ivho  seemed  a  little  in- 
toiicated ,  gare  it  irith  a  look  of  ladicrous  trìumph  and  self-im- 
portance. 

'* Stand  avay,  man!"  he  added  to  the  constable,  ytho  now 
laid  hand  on  hìs  collar  —  *'  you'll  see  vot  the  jodge  says  to  that  'ere 
bitofpaper;  andsoviUtheprisoner,  poorfellow!" 

Tliìs  scene ,  so  nnworthy  the  dignity  of  the  court,  atlracted  the 
notipe  and  (immedìately  around  the  intruder)  the  merriment  of  the 
crowd,  and  many  an  eye  vas  directed  towards  Brandon ,  as  ìrith 
cairn  gravity  he  opened  the  note  and  glanced  over  the  contents.  In 
a  large  schoolboy  hand  —  it  was  the  hand  of  Long  Ned  —  vere 
vrìtten  these  few  words  : 

'*  Mt  Lord  Judob, 

*<I  make  bold  to  beg  yoa  wìU  do  ali  yen  can  for  the  prisoner  at 
tlie  barre;  as  he  Is  no  other  than  the  'Paul'  I  spoke  to  your  Wor- 
sMp  abont.   Yoa  know  what  I  mean. 

^^DUHKIE  DUNNAKBR." 

Às  he  read  this  note ,  the  judge's  head  vas  observed  to  droop 
euddenly,  as  if  hy  a  sickness  or  a  spasm;  but  he  recovered  him- 
self  instantly,  and  whispering  the  officer  who  brought  him  the 
note,  said,  **  See  that  that  madman  be  inunediately  removed  from 
the  court,  and  look  him  up  alone.  He  is  so  deranged  as  to  be 
dangerous  !  " 

The  officer  lost  not  a  moment  in  seeiug  the  order  executed. 
Three  stout  constables  dragged  the  astounded  Bummie  from  the 
court  in  an  ìnstant,  yet  the  more  ruthiessly  for  bis  ejaculating  — 

**.Eh,  Sirs,  what'sthees?  Itellsyoul  bave  saved  the  judge's 
hown  flesh  and  blood.  Yy  now,  gently  there;  you'il  smart  for 
thiSy  myfinefellow!  Neyeryoujnind,  Paul,  myarty:  l'sedonè 
youapuregood — " 

**Silence!"  proclaimed  the  voice  ofthejudge,  and  that  voice 
carne  fiu^th  wilh  so  commanding  a  tone  of  power  that  it  awed 
Bummie ,  despite  hìs  intoxication.  In  a  moment  more,  aod,  ere 
bchad  time  lo  recover,  he  was  without  Ihe  court.  Buring  this 
'  strange  hubbub ,  which  nevertheless  scarcely  lasted  above  two  or 
three  minutes ,  the  prisoner  had  not  once  lifted  bis  head ,  nor  ap- 
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peared  aroused  in  any  manner  from  his  re?ery.    Ànd  searcely  had 
the  intruder  been  withdrawn  before  tèe  jury  retumed. 

The  verdict  was  as  ali  had  foreseen  »  —  *'  Crtiilty  ;  "  bui  it  la 
coupied  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy. 

The  prisoner  vas  then  asked,  in  the  usuai  form,  wheUwrlB 
had  to  say  any  thiug  ^hy  senteDce  of  death  should  not  be  passei 
agaìnst  him? 

Às  these  dread  words  struck  upon  his  ear ,  slowly  the  prìsoner 
rose.  He  directed  first  towards  the  jury  a  brief  and  keen  glaoce, 
and  his  eyes  then  rested  full ,  and  viùi  a  stern  slgnificance,  oa  1k 
face  of  his  judge. 

*'My  lord,"  he  began,  **I  bave  but  one  reason  to  adYanee 
agaìnst  the  sentence  of  the  law.  If  you  bave  interest  to  preveot  or 
mitigate  it,  that  reason  ^ill ,  Ithink,  suffice  to  eniist  you  oa  my 
behalf.  I  said  that  the  first  cause  of  those  offences  agaiost  the  liw 
which  bring  me  to  this  bar ,  yias  the  committing  me  to  prisco  oa  k 
charge  of  which  I  was  wholly  innocent  !  My  lord  judge ,  y  oa  were 
the  man  who  accused  me  of  that  charge ,  and  subjected  me  to  that 
imprisonment  !  Look  at  me  well ,  my  lord ,  and  you  may  tnce  in 
the  countenance  of  the  hardened  felon  you  are  about  to  adjadge  to 
death  the  features  of  a  boy  whom ,  some  seven  years  ago,  yoaac^ 
cused  before  a  London  magistrate  of  the  theft  of  your  watch.  On 
the  oath  of  a  man  who  has  one  step  on  the  threshold  of  death,  the 
accusallon  was  unjust.  And ,  fit  minlster  of  the  laws  you  repre- 
sent!  you,  who  will  now  pass  my  doom,  —  you  were  the  cause 
of  my  crimes  !  My  lord ,  I  bave  done.  I  am  ready  to  add  another 
to  the  long  and  dark  list  of  victims  who  are  first.polluted ,  and  then 
sacrificed ,  by  the  blindness  and  the  injustice  of  human  codesl" 

While  Clifford  spoke ,  every  eye  tumed  from  him  to  the  judge, 
and  every  one  was  appalled  by  àie  ghastly  and  fearful  change  which 
had  fallen  over  Brandon's  face.  Men  said  afterwards ,  that  they 
saw  written  there ,  in  terrible  distinctness ,  the  characters  of  death; 
and  there  certainly  seemed  son>ething  awfùl  and  pretenAtural  io 
the  bloodless  and  haggard  calmness  of  his  proud  features.  Yet  his 
eye  did  not  quail,  nor  the  muscles  of  bis  lip  quiver;  and  with  ereo 
more  than  his  wonted  loftiness ,  he  met  the  regard  of  the  prisoner. 
Butf  as  alone  coqs]^\cvio\k&  Wi'ra^^^MX  \!s!l^  \&!^v\Afiless  and  breaih- 
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lesa  crowd ,  the  judge  àhd  criminal  gazed  upon  each  ofher  ;  and  as 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  wandered  on  each,  a  thrilling  and  electrìc 
impression  of  a  powerful  likeness  betweeo  thedoomed  and  the 
éoomer,  for  the  first  time  in  the  trial,  struck  upon  the  audience,  and 
kicreased,  though  they  scarcely  knew  why,  thesensation  of  pain 
and  dread  vhich  the  prisoner's  last  words  e%eited.  Perhaps  ic 
might  baye  chiefly  arisen  from  a  common  expression  of  fierce  emo-- 
tion  conquered  by  an  iron  and  stern  cfaaracter  of  mind,.  or  perbeps^ 
now  that  the  ashy  paleness  of  exhaustioo-had  sueceeded'  the  excited 
flnsh  on  the  prisoner's  face,  the  similarity  of  cohiplexion  thus  oh- 
tained,  made  the  likeness  more  obvious  than  before;  or  perhaps, 
the  spectators  had  not  hitherto  fixed  so  searching,  or,  if  we  may 
80  speak,  so  altemating  a  gaze  upon  the  two.  However  that  he, 
the  resemblance  between  the  men ,  placed  as  they  vere  in  such 
widely  diflerent  circumstances  —  that  resemblance  which ,  as  we 
haTehinted,  hadatcertain  moments  occurred  startingly  toLucy, 
vas  plain  and  unavoidably  striking:  —  thesametheéarkhne'Of 
thetr  complexions,  the  same  the  haughty  and  Roman  outline  of 
their  faces,  the  same  the  height  ef  tìie  forehead,  the  same  e?en  a 
displeasing  and  sarcastic  rigidityofmouth,  whieh  made  &e  most 
conspicuous  featurein  Brandon,  and  which  was  (he  only  poiut  that 
deteriorated  from  thesingidar  beauty  of  Clifford»  But ,  above  aliv 
the  same  infoiible ,  defying,  stubborn  spirit ,  thoogh  in  Brandon 
it  assumed  the  stately  cast  of  majesty,  and  in  Clifford  it  seemed 
the  desperafee  stemness  of  the  bravo  ^  stamped  itself  in  both. 
Though  Clifford  ceased,  he  did  not  resumé  bis  seat,  but  stood  iuthe 
same  attitude  as  that  in  which  he  had  reversed  the  order  ef  things, 
and  merged  the  petitioner  in  the  aecuser.  And  Brandon  himself, 
without  speaking  or  moviug,  continued  stili  to  survey  him.  So, 
with  erect  fronts ,  and  maii>le  eounteuances ,  in  which  what  was 
defying  and  resolute  did  not  altogether  quell  a  mortai  leaTcn  of 
pam  and  dread,  they  looked  as  might  bave  looked  the  two  men  in 
theEastem  story,  who  had  the  power  of  gazing  eaeh  other  unto 
detth. 

"What,  at  that  moment,  waftraginginBTandon'sheart,  itisin 
Yain  to  guess.  He  doubted  not  far  a  moment  that  he  beheld  before 
him  bis  IoDg-4ost»  bis  anxiously  demanded  son!    Eyery  fibre, 
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CTery  corner  of  bis  compiei  and  gloomy  soul,  that  certaiotj 
reached,  andblasted  witha  hideoas  and  ìrresistible  giare.  Tbe 
«arliest,  perbaps  the  strougest,  though  often  the  least  ackoow- 
ledged  principle  of  his  mind,  was  the  de3ire  to  reboild  theùUa 
bonours  of  his  house;  its  last  scion  he  now  bebeld  before  bim, 
covered  with  the  darkesl  ignomìnies  of  the  law  !  He  had  coretéd 
worldly  bonours  ;  he  bcheld  tbeir  legìtimate  successor  in  a  coo- 
victed  feloni  He  had  garnered  the  few  affections  he  bad  spared 
from  the  objects  of  prlde  and  ambition ,  in  bis  son.  That  soo  lie 
was  about  to  adjudge  to  the  gibbet  and  the  bangman  !  Of  late,  ht 
bad  increased  the  hopes  of  regaining  his  lost  treasure,  even  toso 
exultaut  certainty.  Lo  !  the  hopes  were  accomplished  !  How? 
With  these  thoaghts  warring ,  in.what  manner  we  dare  not  even  by 
anepithet  express,  witbin  bim,  we  maycast  one  basty glance od 
the  horror  of  aggravation  they  enduréd,  when  he  beard'the  prìsoner 
accuse  him  ,  as  the  cause  of  his  present  doom,  and  felt  himself  at 
once  the  murderer  and  the  judge  of  bis  son  ! 

Minutes  bad  elapsed  since  the  voice  of  the  prìsoner  eeased; 
and  Brandon  now  drew  fortb  the  black  cap.  As  he  pUced  it 
slowly  over  his  brows ,  the  increasing  and  corpselike  whiteness  o( 
his  face  becaine  more  glaringly  vlsible ,  by  thecoutrastwhichthis 
dread  head-gear  preseuted.  Twice  as  he  essayed  to  speak,  bis 
voicck  failed  him ,  and  au  iudistinct  murmur  carne  fortb  irom  his 
hucless  lips,  and  died  away  like  a  fitful  aud  feeble  wind.  But  with 
the  third  clTort,  tl^e  resolution  and  long  self-tyranuy  of  the  man 
couquered ,  and  his  voice  wcnt  clear  and  unfaltcring  througfa  tbe 
crowd,  although  the  severe  sweetness  of  its  wonted  tones  was 
gone ,  and  it  sounded  straoge  aud  hollow  on  the  ears  that  drank  it. 

** Prìsoner  at  the  bar!  —  It  has  become my  duty  to announce 
to  you  the  dose  of  your  mortai  career.  You  bave  becn  accused  of 
a  dariog  robbcry,  and,  after  au  impartial  trial,  a  jury  of  yoar 
couutrymeu  and  the  laws  of  your  country  bave  decidcd  agaiust  yoQ. 
The  rccommendatiou  to  mercy  —  (bere,  ouly,  tbroughout. bis 
speech,  Brandon  gasped  convulsively  forbreath)  —  sohumaneiy 
added  by  the  jury ,  sball  be  forwarded  to  the  supreme  power,  bnt 
I  canno^  flatter  you  with  much  hope  of  its  success  —  (the  laivTers 
looked  with  some  surprise  at  each  other:  they  bad  cxpected  a  far 
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more  anqualified  mandate,  to  abjure  ali  hope  from  thejury'sre- 
commeDdatìon).  —  Prisoncr!  for  the  opinions  you  have  ex- 
.{nressod,  you  are  now  only  answerable  to  yourGod;  Iforbear  to 
irraigo  tbem.  For  the  chargc  you  have  made  against  me,  wbether 
tme  or  false ,  and  for  the  anguish  it  has  given  me ,  may  you  find 
pardon  at  anothei'  tribanal  !  It  remains  for  me  only  —  under  a 
resenre  too  slight,  as  I  bave  said,  to  afford  you  a  fair  promise  of 
hope  T-  only  to  —  to  —  (ali  eyés  were  on  Braudod  :  he  felt  it, 
exerted  bimself  for  a  last  effort ,  and  proceeded)  —  to  pronounce 
on  you  the  sharp  sentence  of  the  law  !  It  is ,  tbat  you  he  takeu 
back  to  the  prison  whence  you  carne ,  and  thence  (wben  the  su- 
preme aatbority  sbaU  appoint)  to  the  place  of  execntion ,  to  be 
there  haoged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead  ;  and  the  Lord  God 
AJmigfaty  bave  mercy  on  your  soul  !  " 

With  this  address  concluded  that  eventful  trial  ;  and  while  the 
crowd,  in  rushing  and  noisy  tumult,  bore  tówards  the  door, 
Brandon ,  concealing  to  the  last ,  mih  a  Spartan  bravery ,  the 
anguish  which  was  gnawing  at  bis  entrails,  retired  from  the  awful 
pageant.  For  the  uext  half  hour  he  was  locked  up  with  the  strange 
iDtmder  on  the-  proceedings  of  the  court.  At  the  end  of  that  timo 
the  stranger  was  dismissed  ;  and  in  about  doublé  the  same  period 
Brandon's  serrant  re-admitted  him,  accompanied  by  another  man, 
wfth  a  slouched  hat,  and  in  a  carman's  frock.  The  reader  need 
noi  be  told  that  the  new-comer  was  the  friendly  Ned ,  whose  testi - 
mony  was  indeed  a  yaluable  corroborative  to  Dummie's,  and  whose 
regard  for  Clifford ,  aided  by  an  appetite  for  rewards,-  had  indnced 
him  to  venture  to  the  town  of  ***^,  although  he  tarried  concealed 
in  a  safe  sùburb  until  reassure'd  by  a  written  promise'from  Bran- 
don of  saftty  to  bis  person ,  and  a  som  for  which  we  might  almost 
donbt  wbether  he  would  not  have  consentcd  (so  long  had  he  been 
mistakiug  nieans  for  an  end)  to  be  hangcd  bimself.  Brandon 
listened  to  the  details  of  these  confederates ,  and  when  they  had 
finishcd,  he  addressed  tbem  thus  :  — 

''I  bave  heard  you,  and  ara  convinced  you  aie  liarsandim- 
postors  :  there  is  the  money  I  promised  you  —  (tbrowing  down  a 
pocket-book)  —  take  it  ;  —  and,  hark  you ,  if  ever  you  dare  whis- 
per  —  ay,  but  a  breath  of  the  atrocious  He  you  have  now  forged,  be 
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sare  I  vili  have  yon  dragged  from  the  recess  or  nook  of  infamyii 
vhich  yoo  may  hide  your  beads ,  and  hanged  for  the  ciimes  yoi 
bave  already  committed.  I  am  nof  the  man  to  break  my  word— 
begonel  —  quit  this  town  instantly  :  ìf,  in  two  hoars  hence,  yoi 
are  found  bere ,  yoar  blood  be  on  your  own  beads  !  —  Begone,  I 
say!" 

These  words ,  aided  by  a  coontenance  well  adapted  at  ali  times 
to  ezpressions  of  a  menacing  and  ruthless  cbaracter ,  at  once 
astounded  and  appalled  our  accomplices.  Tbey  left  the  room  io 
hasty  confasion;  and  Brandon,  now  alone,  walked  with  nnereD 
steps  (the  alarming  weakness  and  YaciUation  of  which  he  did  not 
himself  feel)  to  and  fro  the  apartment.  The  beli  of  bis  breastiras 
stamped  upon  bis  features,  but  be  uttered  only  one  tbon{^  aload! 

"Imay,  —  yes,  yes,  — Imayyet  conceal  this  disgrace  to  my 
name  !  " 

His  servant  tapped  at  the  door  to  say  that  the  carrìage  was 
ready,  and  that  Lord  Mauleverer  had  bid  him  remind  hb  master 
that  tbey  dined  punctually  at  the  hour  appointed. 

**I  am  coming!"  saidBrandon,  with  a  slow  and  staTtling 
emphasis  on  each  word.  But  he  first  sat  down  and  wrote  aletter 
to  the  ofiScial  quarter,  strougly  aidingthe  recommendationoftbe 
jury;  and  we  may  conceive  how  prìde  clung  to  him  to  theUst, 
when  he  urged  the  substitution  for  death ,  of  transportation  for 
H  f  e  !  As  soon  as  he  had  sealed  tbis  letter ,  he  summoned  an  ex- 
press, gave  his  orders  coolly  and  distinctly ,  and  attempted,  with 
bis  usuai  stateliness  of  step ,  to  walk  through  a  long  passage  which 
led  to  the  outer  door.  He  found  himself  fail.  *'  Come  bither/'  he 
said  to  his  servant  —  **  give  me  your  arm  !  " 

AH  Brandon's  domeslics ,  save  the  one  left  with  Lucy ,  stood 
in  awe  of  him ,  and  it  was  with  some  hcsitation  that  bis  senant 
ventured  to  inquirc  **  if  his  master  felt  well." 

Brandon  looked  at  him,  but  made  no  reply:  he  entered  bis 
carrìage  with  slightdifficuUy,  and,  telling  the  coachman  to  drìTe 
as  fast  as  possible ,  pulled  down  (a  general  custom  with  him)  ali 
the  blinds  of  the  Windows. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Mauleverer,  with  six  friends,  was  impatieDllf 
awaiting  the  arrivai  of  the  seventh  guest. 
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"  Oar  augost  friend  tames  I  "  quoth  the  Bishop  of  — ,  witb  his 
lands  fblded  aerosa  his  capacious  stomach.  *'I  fear  the  turbot 
^oar  lordship  spoke  of  may  not  he  the  better  for  the  length  of  the 
rial." 

**PoorfeIlow!"  saidtheEariof — ^  slightly  yavnÌDg. 

•'Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mauleverer,  with  a  smile. 
'The bishop,  thejadge,  ortheturi^ot?" 

**  Not  one  of  the  three,  Mauleverer,  —  I  spoke  of  the  prìsoDer." 

**  Ah,  the  fine  dog  !  I  forgol  him  /'  said  Mauleverer.  **Really, 
low  yoa  mention  him ,  I  must  confess  ihat  he  inspires  me  vith 
ipreat  compassion  ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  very  wrong  in  him  tokeep 
thejndgesolong!" 

*'Tho^e  hardened  \n*etches  bave  sQch  a  great  deal  to  say/' 
mumbled  the  bishop  souriy. 

"Trae  !  "  said  Mauleverer  ;  *'a  religious  rogne  would  have  had 
Bome  bowels  for  the  state  of  the  chtirch  esurient." 

**Isitreally  trae,  Mauleverer,"  asked  the  Earl  of — ,  '*that 
Brandon  i s  lo  succeed  ****?" 

'*  Sol  bear,"  said  Mauleverer.    ''God!  how  hnngry  I  am  l** 

A  groan  from  the  bishop  echoed  the  complaint. 

*'  I  suppose  it  vould  he  against  ali  decoram  to  sift  down  to  din- 
ner  without  him  ?  "  said  Lord  — . 

"Why,  really,  I fear  so,"  returned  Mauleverer.  "Butour 
tiealth  —  our  health  is  at  stake  :  we  vili  only  wait  five  minutes 
more.  J^y  Jove ,  there's  the  carriage  !  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
beathen  oath ,  my  lord  bishop." 

'*  I  forgive  you  !  "  said  the  good  bishop ,  smiling. 

The  party  Ùius  engaged  in  colloquy  were  stationed  at  a  window 
opening  on  die  gravel  road ,  along  which  the  judge*s  carriage  was 
Dowseen  rapidly  approaching;  this  vindow  was  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  porch ,  and  had  been  partially  opened  for  the  better  re- 
connoitrìng  the  approach  of  the  expected  guest. 

* '  He  keeps  the  blinds  down  stili  !  Absence  of  mind,  or  shame 
at  unpunctnality  —  which  is  the  cause ,  A^uleverer?  "  said  one 
of  the  party. 

*  '  Not  shame ,  I  fear  !  "  answered  Mauleverer.    '  *  E  ven  the  in- 
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decent  immoralUy  of  delaying  our  dinner  coald  scarcely  brìng  a 
blush  to  the  parchment  skin  of  my  learned  friend." 

Here  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  porch;  the  carriage-doorwas 
opened. 

^'There  seems  a  slrange  delay/'  said  Manlererer  peeTishlj. 
•  *  Why  docs  not  he  get  out  ?  " 

Às  he  spoke ,  a  murmur  among  the  attendants ,  who  appeared 
somevhat  strangely  to  crowd  around  the  carriage ,  smote  the  ears 
of  the  party. 

*  *  What  do  they  say  ?  —  What?  "  said  MauleTerer ,  pattiog  bis 
hand  to  his  ear. 

The  bìshop  answered  hastily  ;  and  Manleverer,  as  he  heard  the 
reply ,  forgot  for  once  his  susceptibiiity  to  cold ,  and  hnrrìed  oat 
to  the  carriage-door.    His  gaests  followed. 

They  found  Brandon  leaning  agaiust  the  farther  corner  of  the 
carriage  —  a  corpse»  One  hand  held  th&  check-stringa  as  if  he  had 
endeavonred  iuvoluntarily,  but  ineffectually ,  topuUit.  The  righi 
side  of  his  face  was  pariìally  distorted,  as  by  convulsion  or  para- 
lysis  ;  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  destroy  that  remarkable  expression 
of  loftiness  and  severìty  which  had  characterised  the  featnres  in 
life.  Àt  the  same  time ,  the  distorti on  vfhìch  had  drawn  np  on  oiìe 
side  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  had  deepened  ìnto  a  startling  broad- 
ness  the  balf  sneer  of  derision  that  usually  lurked  around  the  lower 
part  of  his  face.  Thus  unwitnessed  and  abrupt  had  been  the  dis- 
union of  the  day  and  spirit  of  a  man  who,  if  he  passed  through  lif^ 
a  bold  ;  scheming ,  stubborn ,  unwavering  hypacrite ,  was  not  with- 
out  something  high  even  amidst  his  baseness ,  his  selfishness,  aod 
his  vices  ;  who  seems  Icss  by  nature  to  bave  loved  sin ,  than  by 
some  strangc  perversion  of  reason  to  bave  disdained  Yirtue ,  and 
who,  by  a  solemn  and  awful  suddenness  offate  (for  who  shall 
venture  to  indicate  the  judgment  of  the  arch  and  unseen  Provi- 
dence,  even  when  it  appears  to  mortai  eye  the  leastobscured?), 
woo  the  dreams ,  the  objects ,  the  triumphs  of  hope,  to  he  blasted 
by  them  at  the  moment  of  acquisition  ! 
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AND  LAST. 

(t Subtie,  —  iurly  —  Mammon,  Dol, 

Hot  Auanias,  Dapper,  Dmgger,  ali 
AVith  whom  I  traded."  —  The  Alchemitt, 

•  As  when  some  rural  citizen ,  retired  for  a  fleeting  holyday ,  far 
from  the  cares  of  the  worid ,  *'strepitumqueRomae/'  tothe 
sweet  shades  of  Pentonville,  or  the  remoter  plains  of  Clapham, 
cbnducts  some  delighted  visitor  over  the  intricacies  of  that  Dsda- 
lìan  masterpiece  which  he  is  pleased  to  cali  his  labyrinth  or  maze, 
•—  DOW  smillng  furtively  at  his  guest's  perplexity ,  —  now  listening 
with  cairn  superiority  to  his  futile  and  erriùg  cuujectures ,  ^  noW 
mi^iciously  accompanying  him  through  a  flattering  path ,  in  vhich 
the  baffled  adventurer  is  suddenly  checked  by  the  hlank  featnres  of 
a  thorooghfareless  hedge ,  —  now  trembling  as  he  sees  the  guest 
stumbling  unawares  into  the  right  track ,  and  now  rclieved ,  as  he 
beholds  him ,  after  a  pause  of  delihcraltion ,  wiud  into  the  wrong, 
—  even  so,  0  pleasant  reader  !  doth  the  sage  novelist  conduci  thec 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his  tale,  amusing  himself  with  thy  self- 
detélts ,  and  spinning  forth ,  in  prolix  pleisure ,  the  quiet  yarn  of 
his  entertainment  from  the  involutions  which  occasion  thy  fretting 
eagemess  and  perplexity.  But  as  when  —  thanks  to  the  host's 
good-natnre  or  fatigue  !  —  the  mystery  is  once  unravelled,  and  the 
guest  permitted  to  penetrate  even  unto  the  conceaied  end  of  the 
leafy  maze  ;  the  honest  cit ,  satisOed  with  the  pleasant  pains  he  has 
already  bestowed  upon  his  visitor,  puts  him  not  to  the  labour  of  re- 
traping  the  steps  he  hath  so  eiratically  trod ,  but  leads  him  in  three 
strìdes ,  and  through  a  simpler  path ,  at  once  to  the  mouth  of  the 
maze,  and dismisseth  him  elsewhere  for  entertainment;  even  so 
will  the  prudent  narrator,  when  the  intricacies  of  his  plot  are  once 
unfolded ,  occasion  no  stale  and  proGtless  delays  to  his  wearied 
reader,  but  conduci  him,  ^ith  as  mach  brcvity  as  convenient 
withoat  the  labyrinth  which  has  ceased  to  rctain  the  interest  of  a 
secret. 

We  shall ,  thercfore ,  in  pursuancc  of  the  cit's  policy ,  relate, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  part  of  our  narrative  which  yet  remains 
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ODlold.  Od  Brando»  spcfMBvasféond  tbepaperiHiidi  liad  con- 
Uined  so  faul  an  intdliscaeeof  kis  sob;  and  when  brooght  to  Lord 
Maolererer ,  tbe  words  stracfc  dwl  pcnon  (wfao  knew  Brandoo  htd 
been  io  search  of  bis  lost  sob,  vbooi  we  baTe  seen  tbat  be  bad  been 
taogfat  bowerer  to  sappose  ìlkfitiBate,  tboagb  it  ìs  pnhdMt  that 
maDy  doubts ,  wbelber  be  bad  not  been  deceived,  must  ba?e  oe- 
carred  to  bis  oatoral  sagacitj,)as  salliciciitly  important  to  bewortfa 
ao  inquiry  after  tbe  wrìter.  Dominie  was  easily  foand,  forbebad 
not  yet  tamed  bis  back  on  tbe  town  wben  tbe  news  of  tbe  jodge's 
suddeo  deatb  was  broagbt  back  to  ìt;  and,  taking  adrantage  of 
tbatcircnrostance,  the  friendly  Donnaker  remained  altogetber  in 
tbe  town  (albeit  bis  long  companion  deserted  it  as  bastily  as  wifjki 
be),  and  wbiled  tbe  Urne  by  presenting  bimself  at  tbe  gacd,  and, 
after  some  ineffectual  efforts ,  winniog  bis  way  to  Gifford  :  easily 
trackedby  tbe  nanie  be  bad  gìTen  to  tbe  govemoroC  tbegad,  he 
was  cooducted  tbe  next  day  to  Lord  ManlcTerer ,  and  bis  narratiTC, 
confased  as  it  was ,  aod  proceeding  cYen  firom  so  snspicìoas  a 
quarter,  tbrilled  tbose  digestive  organs,  wbicb  in  Maoleverer  stood 
proxy  for  a  bcart,  with  feelings  as  mach  resembling  awe  and  horror 
as  our  good  pccr  was  capable  of  experiencing.  Already  shocked 
from  bisworldly  philosopby  of  indifference  bythe  deatb  ofBrandon, 
t  he  was  more  susceptible  to  a  remorseful  and  salutary  impressioo 
at  ibis  moment  than  he  might  bave  been  at  any  otber:  and  be  couid 
not ,  without  some  iwiogcs  of  conscience ,  tbink  of  the  ruin  he  had 
broughton  the  mother  of  the  being  he  had  but  just  prosecutedto 
the  deatb.  He  dismissed  Dummie,  and,  after  a  little  consider- 
ation ,  he  ordered  bis  carriage ,  and ,  leaving  tbe  bnrial  ofhis  friend 
to  the  care  ofhis  man  of  business ,  he  set  off  for  London ,  and  the 
house,  in  particular,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department. 
We  would  not  willingly  wrong  the  noble  penitent  ;  but  we  venture 
a  suspicion  tbat  he  might  not  bave  preferred  a  personal  application 
for  merry  to  the  prisoner  to  a  wrìtten  one ,  bad  be  not  felt  certaìn 
uiiplcasant  qualms  in  remaining  in  a  country  house,  oversbadowed 
hy  corcmonies  so  gloomy  as  those  of  deatb.  The  letter  of  Brandoo, 
iumI  the  application  of  Àfauleverer,  obtained  for  Clifford  a  relax- 
ai  ion  of  liÌH  sentenco.  He  was  left  for  perpetuai  transportati  on.  A 
blilp  wa»  already  about  to  sali ,  and  Maulevcrer ,  content  with  ha- 
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vùig  saved  bis  life ,  was  by  no  meanà  anxioas  tbat  bis  departnre 
firom  the  country  sbould  be  saddled  vitb  any  superfluous  delay. 

Meadvbile ,  tbe  first  ruinour  tbat  reacbed  London  respecting 
Brtndon's  fate  vas,  tbat  be  bad  been  found  in  a  fit,  and  was  lying 
dangerously  ili  at  Mauieverer's  ;  and  before  tbe  second  and  more 
fatally  sure  report  arrived ,  Lucy  bad  gatbered  from  tbe  visible 
dismayof  Barlow,  wbom  sbe  anxìously  cross-questioned,  and  wbo, 
really  loving  bis  master,  was  easily  affected  into  communication, 
tbe  first  and  more  flattering  intelligence.  To  Barlow's  secret 
deligfat,  sbe  insisted  instantly  on  settingoff  to  tbe  supposed  sick 
man  :  and,  accompanied  byBarlow  and  ber  woman,  tbe  afifectionate 
girl  bastened  to  Maaleverer's  bouse  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  very  day 
die  earl  left  it.  Altbougb  the  carriages  dìd  not  roeet,  owìng, 
perhaps,  to  tbe  circumstance  of  changing  borses  at  different  inns, 
Lucy  bad  not  proceeded  far  before  Barlow  learned,  from  tbe  gossip 
of  the  road ,  tbe  real  state  of  tbe  case.  Indeed ,  it  was  at  tbe  first 
stage  tbat,  with  a  moumM  countenance ,  be  approacbed  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  and  announcing  tbe  inntiiity  of  proceeding  farther, 
begged  of  Lucy  to  turn  back.  So  soon  as  Miss  Brandon  bad 
oTercome  tbe  first  shock  which  this  intelligence  gave  ber,  sbe  said, 
with  calmness,  "Well,  Barlow,  ifitbeso,  we  bave  stili  a  duty 
to  perform.    Teli  tbe  postboys  to  drive  on  !  " 

** Indeed,  madam,  I  cannot  see  wbat  use  it  can  be  fretting 
yourself,  —  and  you  so  poorly.  If  you  will  let  m  e  go,  I  will  see 
every  attention  paid  to  the  remains  of  my  poor  master." 

''  Wben  my  father  lay  dead ,"  said  Lucy ,  with  a  grave  and  sad 
steinness  in  ber  manoer ,  **  he  wbo  is  now  no  more  sent  no  proxy 
to  perform  the  last  duties  of  a  brolber  ;  neilher  wili  I  send  one  to 
discbarge  tbose  of  a  niece ,  and  prove  tbat  I  bave  forgotten  tbe 
gfalitude  of  a  daughtcr.    Drive  on  !  '* 

We  bave  said  that  there  were  times  wbcn  a  spirit  was  stricken 
fh)ui  Lucy  little  common  to  ber  in  general ,  and  now  the  command 
of  ber  nncle  sat  upon  ber  brow.  On  sped  the  borses ,  and  for 
several  minutes  Lucy  remained  silent.  Her  woman  did  not  dare 
to  speak.  Ai  length  Miss  Brandon  tumed,  and,  covering  her  face 
with  ber  bands ,  burst  into  tears  so  violent  tbat  tbey  alarmed  ber 
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attendant  cven  more  than  ber  preTious  stillness.  **My  poor,  pooi 
uocle!"  shesobbed,  and  those  were  ali  ber  words. 

Weinust  pass  over  Lucy's  arrivai  atLordMauleverer's  house, -^ 
wc  must  pass  over  tbewearydayswbichelapsed  till  that  anconscioiis 
body  was  coDsignedto  dust  with  wbicb ,  could  it  bave  jet  retaiued 
ODO  spark  of  ìts  baughty  spirit ,  it  would  bave  refusèd  to  blend  its 
atoms.  Sbcbadloved  thedeceased incomparably beyond bìsmerìfs, 
and,  resisling  ali  remoostrance  to  tbe  contrary,  sbe  witoessed 
berself  the  dreary  ceremony  which  bequeathed  tbe  hamaù  remaios 
of  William  Brandon  to  repose  and  to  tiie  worm.  On  tbat  same  day 
ClifTord  received  the  mitigation  of  bis  sentence,  and  on.that  day 
another  trial  awaited  Lucy.  We  tbiok  briefly  to  convey  to  the 
reader  what  that  scene  was  ;  we  need  only  observe ,  that  Dummie 
]>unnaker,  decoyed  by  bis  great  love  for  little  Paul,  whombe 
deligbtedly  said  he  fouud  not  tbe  least  ''stuck  up  by  bis  great 
fame  and  helewatioti  "  stili  lingered  in  the  town,  and  was  not  only 
awareof  the  relationshipof  the  cousins,  but  bàd  gleaned  fromLong 
Ned,  as  they  journeyed  down  to  ****,  the  affection  enterfauned by 
Clifford  for  Lucy.  Òf  tbe  manner  in  whicb  tbe  conmiunicaUon 
reached  Lucy ,  we  need  not  speak  :  suffice  it  to  say ,  that  on  the 
day  in  which  sbe  bad  performed  the  last  duty  to  ber  uncle,  she 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  ber  lover's  situatiou. 

On  that  cveuiug,  in  the  couvict's  celi,  tbe  cousins  met.  Their 
conference  was  low,  for  the  gaoler  stood  within  hearing  ;  and  it  was 
broken  by  Lucy's  convulsive  sobs.  But  the  voice  of  one ,  whose 
iron  uerves  were  not  unworthyof  the  offspring  of  William  Brandoo, 
was  clear  and  audible  to  ber  ear,  even  though  uttered  in  a  whìsper 
that  scarcely  stìrred  bis  lips.  It  seemed  as  if  Lucy,  smìtten  to 
the  inmost  heart  by  the  geuerosity  with  whicb  ber  lover  bad  torn 
himself  from  ber  at  the  time  that  ber  wealth  migbt  bave  raised  bini, 
in  any  other  country ,  far  above  the  perils  and  the  crimes  of  bis 
career  in  tbìs,  —  perceiving  uow,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  ali 
their  force ,  tlie  causes  of  bis  mysterious  conduct ,  melted  by  their 
rclationship,  and  forgetting  berself  utterly  in  the  desolate  and 
dark  situation  in  which  she  béheld  one  who ,  whatever  bis  crimes, 
bad  not  becn  criminal  towards  ber;  —  it  seemed  as  if,  carrìed 
away  by  these  cmotions,  she  bad  yielded  altogetber  to  the  fondness 
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ind  Uevoiion  of  ber  nature ,  —  ihat  she  had  \vished  to  leave  home, 
md  frìends ,  aod  fortune,  and  share  witli  him  his  puuisbment  and 
dis  shame. 

**Why!"  sbe  faltcred;  "why  —  why  not?  we  are  ali  tbat 
is  left  to  each  otber  in  tbe  world  !  Your  father  and  mine  vere 
t>rotherSy  let  me  be  to  you  as  a  sìster.  Wbat  ìs  tbere  left  for 
ne  bere?  Not  one  being  wbom  I  love,  or  \('bo  caros  for  me  — - 
aetone!" 

It  was  tben  that  Clifford  summoned  ali  bis  courage,  as  he 
inswered:  —  perhaps,  now  that  he  felt  —  (though  bere  bis 
knowledge  was  necessarily  confused  and  imperfect),  —  bis  birtb 
was  not  unequal  to  bers  —  now  tbat  be  read ,  or  belieyed  be  lead, 
in  ber  wan  cheek  and  attenuated  frame ,  tbat  desertion  to  ber  was 
death,  and  that  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  had  become  too  late, — 
perhaps ,  these  thoughts  concurring  with  a  love  in  himself  beyoud 
ai!  words ,  and  a  love  in  ber  which  it  was  above  humanity  to  resisi, 
iltogether  conquered  and  subdued  him.  Yet .  as  we  bave  said, 
bis  voice  breathed  calmly  in  ber  ear,  and  bis  eye  only,  which 
brightened  with  a  steady  and  resolute  hope,  betrayed  bis  mind. 
'*  Live,  then  !  "  said  he,  as  he  concluded.  **  My  sister,  my  mistress, 

my  bride ,  live  !    In  one  year  from  tbis  day I  repeat .... 

[  promise  it  thee  !  " 

The  Interview  was  over,  and  Lucy  retumed  home  with  a  finn 
»tep.  Sbe  was  on  foot;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  yet,  even  in  ber 
precarious  state ,  ber health  suffered  not;  and when  wilhin  a  week 
from  that  lime  she  read  that  Clifford  had  departed  to  the  boum  of 
lis  ponishment,  sbe  read  the  news  with  a  steady  eye  and  a  lip  that, 
f  it  grew  paler,  did  not  quiver. 

Shortly  after  that  time.  Miss  Brandon  departed  to  an  oliscure 
owQ  by  tbe  sea-side  ;  and  tbere,  refusing  ali  society,  sbe  continiied 
i>  reside.  As  ihe  birtb  of  Clifford  was  known  but  to  few ,  and  his 
egìtimacy  was  unsuspected  by  ali  except,  perhaps,  by  Mauleverer, 
Lucy  succeeded  to  tbe  great  wealtb  of  ber  uncle,  and  tbis 
;ircumstance  made  ber  more  than  ever  an  object  of  attraction  in 
be  eyes  of  ber  noble  adorer.  Finding  himself  unable  to  see  ber, 
le  wrote  ber  more  than  one  moving  epistle;  but  as  Lucy  continued 
QQexible,.he  at  length,  disgusted  by  ber  want  of  taste,  eeased 
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his  pursait,  and  resigned  bimself  to  the  eontinaed  steiilitj  of 
unwedded  life.    Às  the  months  waned,  Miss  Brandon  seemed 
to  grow  veary  of  ber  retreat;  and  immediately  on  attaìning  her 
majority,  which  sbe  did  about  efgbt  months  after  Brandon's  desia, 
sbe  transferred  the  bulk  of  her  wealth  to  Franco ,  where  it  mi 
understood  (for  it  was  imposs3)le  that  rumour  sbould  sleep  upoa 
an  beìress  and  a  beauty)  that  sbe  intended  in  future  to  resfda. 
Even  Warlock  (that  speli  to  the  proud  heart  of  ber  uncle}«she 
ceased  to  retain.  It  was  offered  to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  ftmilj 
at  a  sum  which  he  did  not  besitate  to  dose  with.    And,  bj  tke 
common  Tìcissitudes  of  Fortune,  the  estate  of  Uie  ancient  Brandom 
bas  now,  we  perceive  by  a  weekly  journal,  jnst  passed  into  the 
bands  of  a  wealtby  alderman. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  since  Brandon^s  deatb ,  when  a  letter, 
hearing  a  foreign  postr-mark ,  carne  to  Lucy.  From  that  thne»  her 
spirìts  —  which  before,  thougb  subject  to  fits  of  abstraction,  had 
been  even ,  and  subdned ,  not  sad  —  rose  into  ali  the  cbeerfìihiess 
and  vìvacity  of  ber  earliest  youlh  ;  she  busied  herself  actively  in 
preparalions  for  her  departure  from  this country;  and,  atlength, 
the  day  was  fixed ,  and  the  vessel  was  engaged.  Every  day  till  that 
oue,  did  Lucy  walk  to  the  sea-side,  and,  ascending  thehighest 
cliff,  speod  hours,  till  the  evening  closed,  in  watching,  with 
seemingly  idle  gaze,  the  vessels  that  interspersed  the  sea;  and 
with  every  day  ber  bealth  seemed  to'streogthen ,  and  the  soft  aod 
lucid  colour  she  had  once  worn ,  to  rebloom  upon  her  cheek. 

Previous  to  her  departure,  Miss  Braudon  dismissed  her 
servants ,  and  ooly  engaged  one  female ,  a  foreigner,  to  accompany 
ber:  a  certain  toneof  quiet  command,  formerly  unknown  to  her, 
characterised  these  measures ,  so  darìngly  independent  for  one  of 
her  sei  and  age.  The  day  arrived  —  it  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
last  interview  with  Clifford.  On  entering  the  ressd ,  it  was  ob- 
served  that  she  trembied  violently ,  and  that  ber  face  was  as  pale  as 
deatb .  A  stranger,  who  had  stood  aloof  wrapped  in  bis  cloak, 
darted  forward  to  assist  her  ;  —  that  was  the  last  which  her  dis- 
carded  and  weeping  servants  beheld  of  ber  from  the  pier  where 
they  stood  to  gaze. 
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NolhiDg  more,  in  this  country,  was  over  known  of  the  fate  of 
Lucy  Brandon,  except  that  to  the  dislant  relation  vho  had 
parchased  Warìock ,  an  order  for  the  sum  he  had  paid  was  en- 
dosed  and  signed  by  her»  No  fùrtber  tidings  by  letter  or  hy  report 
transpired;  and  as  her  circle  of  acquaintances  was  narrow,  and 
interest  in  her  fate  existed  vividly  in  none ,  save  a  few  humble 
breasts,  conjectnre  was  never  keenly  awakened,  and  soon  cooled 
into  forgetfnlness.  If  it  favoured ,  after  the  lapse  of  years ,  any  one 
notion  more  than  another ,  it  was  that  she  had  perished  among  the 
rictims  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Meanwhile ,  let  us  glance  over  the  destinies  of  onr  more  sub- 
ordinate acquaintances. 

Augostus  Tomlinson ,  on  parting  from  Long  Ned ,  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  reaching  Calais  ;  and ,  after  a  rapid  tour  through  the 
Continent,  he  ulttmately  betook  himself  to  a  certain  lllerary  city  in 
Germany,  where  he  beeame  dìslinguished  fòr  bis  metaphysical 
acumen,  and  opened  a  school  of  morals  on  the  Grecian  model 
tanghi  in  the  French  tongue.  He  managed ,  by  the  patronage  he 
leceiyed,  and  the  pupils  he  eulightened,  te  obtain  a  very  decent 
ittcome;  and  as  he  wrote  a  folio  against Locke,  proved  men  had 
innate  feelings ,  and  affimied  that  we  should  refer  every  thing  not  to 
leasoa,  but  to  the  sentiments  of  the  soni,  he  beeame  greally 
respected  for  his  extraordinary  vlrtue.  Some  little  discoveries 
were  made  after  his  death ,  which ,  perhaps ,  would  have  somewhat 
diminished  the  general  odour  of  his  sanctity ,  had  not  die  admirers 
of  his  school  carefuliy  hushed  up  the  matter,  probably  out  of 
respecC  fbr  ^*  the  sentiments  of  the  soni  !  " 

Pepper ,  whom  the  police  dìd  not  so  anxiously  desire  to  destroy 
ts  they  did  his  two  eompanions,  might  have  managed,  perhaps 
many  years  longer ,  to  graze  upon  the  public  commons ,  had  not  a 
letter,  writtea  somewhat  impmdently,  fallen  into  wrong  hands. 
This,  thongh  after  creating  a  eertain  stir  it  apparently  died  away, 
lived  in  the  memory  of  the  poKee,  and  finally  conspired,  with 
Tarions  peccadHloes,  to  produce  his  downfall.  He  was  seìzed, 
triedt  *B<1  sentenced  to  seven  years*^  transportation.  He  so  ad- 
Tantageously  employed  his  timo  at  Botany  Bay,  and  arranged 
things  there  so  comfortably  to  himself,  that,  *at  the  expiratlon  of 
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his  sentence ,  he  refused  to  return  home.  He  made  an  excellent 
match,  built  himseff  an  excellent  house,  and  remained  in  *'the 
land  of  the  blest"  to  the  end  of  his  days ,  noted  to  the  ìast  for  the 
redundance  of  his  hair,  and  a  certàin  ferocious  eoxcombry  of 
aspect. 

Às  for  fighting  Attie  and  Gentleman  George,  for  Scariet  Jem 
and  for  Old  Bags ,  we  confess  ourselves  destitute  of  any  certain 
information  of  their  latter  ends.  We  can  only  add ,  with  regard  to 
fìghting  Attie ,  —  **Good  luck  he  with  him  wherever  he  goes!" 
And  for  mine  host  of  the  JoUy  Angler,  that,  though  we  bave  not  the 
physical  constitution  to  quaÌP  **a  bumper  of  blue  min ,"  we  shall 
he  very  happy ,  over  any  tolerable  mue ,  and  iu  company  with  any 
agreeable  convivialists ,  to  bear  our  part  in  the  polished  chorus 
of— 

**  Here*i  to  Gentleman  George ,  God  bless  )iim  !  '* 

Mrs.  Lobkins  departcd  this  life  like  a  lamb:  and  Dummie 
Bunnaker  obtaiued  a  license  to  carry  on  ihe  business  at  Tliames 
Court«  He  boasted ,  to  the  last ,  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Captain  Lovett,  and  of  the  affability  with  which  that  distinguished 
personage  treated  him.  Storica  he  bad,  too,  about  Judge  BrandoD, 
but  no  one  believed  a  syllable  of  them  ;  and  Dummie ,  indignaat 
at  the  disbelief ,  iocreascd,  out  of  Tehemence ,  the  marvel  of  the 
storles  :  so  that ,  at  length ,  what  was  added  aimost  swallowed  up 
what  was  originai ,  and  Dummie  hìmself  might  bave  been  puzzled 
to  satisfy  his  own  conscience  as  to  what  was  false  and  what  was 
true. 

The  erudite  Peter  Mac  Grawler,  returning  to  Scotland,  dis- 
appeared  by  the  road:  a  pcrson,  siogularly  resembling  the  sage, 
was  afterwards  seen  at  Carlisle ,  where  be  discharged  the  useful 
and  praiseworthy  dutics  of  Jack  Ketch.  But  whether  or  not  this 
respectable  functiooary  was  our  identical  Simon  Pure,  our  ex- 
editorsof  **The  Asinaeum,**  we  will  not  take  il  upon  ourselves  to 
assert.  For  ourself ,  wc  imagined  latcly  that  we  discovercd  his  fine 
Roman  band ,  though  a  little  palsied  by  age ,  in  an  excellent  article 
in  Black wood'sMagazine,  written  to  panegyrise  thatcharm- 
ing  romance  in  every  one's  hands,  called  *'The  Five  Nights  of  St. 
Alban's." 
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Lord  Mauleverer ,  finaUy  resohing  on  a  single  life ,  passed  the 
ranajnder  of bis  years  in  indolent  tranquUlity.  WheD  he  dìed,  the 
newspapers  asserted  that  bis  Majesty  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
loss  of  so  old  and  yalued  a  friend.  His  farnitare  and  wines  sold 
remarkabfy  high  :  and  a  Great  Man ,  his  particular  intimate ,  vho 
pnrehased  his  books ,  startled  to  flnd ,  by  pencil  marks ,  that  the 
noble  deceascd  had  read  some  of  them ,  exclaimed ,  not  altogether 
withont  truth,  —  **Ah!  Mauleverer  mìght  bave  been  a  deaced 
clerer  ììbIIow  ,  —  if  he  had  liked  it  ! 


» 


The  earl  vas  accustomed  to  shew  as  a  curiosity  a  ring  of  great 
gjralue,  which  he  had  received  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  One 
moming,  a  packet  was  brought  him  which  he  fonnd  to  contain  a 
sum  of  money,  the  ring  mentioned ,  and  a  letter  from  the  notorious 
Lorett,  in  which  that  person ,  in  bagging  to  return  his  lordship  the 
soms  of  which  he  had  twice  assisted  to  rob  him,  thankedhim, 
wìth  respectful  warmth,  for  the  consideration  testified  towards  him 
in  not  revealing  his  identity  wìth  Captain  Gifford;  and  ventured, 
is  a  sli^t  testlmony  of  respect ,  to  ondose  the  aforesaid  ring  with 
the  som  retumed. 

Abont  the  time  Mauleverer  received  this  curious  packet, 
seyeial  anecdotes  of  a  simìlar  nature  appeared  in  the  public  jour- 
nak  ;  and  it  seemed  that  Lovett  had  acted  upon  a  general  principio 
of  restitatìon ,  —  not  always ,  it  mus%be  allowed ,  the  offspring  of  a 
robber's  repentance.  While  theidle  were  marvelling  at  these 
anecdotes,  carne  the  tardy  news,  that  Lovett^  after  a  single  month's 
sojonrn  at  his  place  of  condemnation ,  had ,  in  the  most  daring  and 
singular  manner,  effected  his  escape.  Whether,  in  bis  progress 
np  the  country ,  he  had  been  starved ,  or  slain  by  the  natives ,  —  or 
whether ,  more  fortunate ,  he  had  ultimately  found  the  means  of 
Crossing  the  seas,  was  as  yet  unkuown.  There  ended  the  ad- 
yentnres  of  the  gallant  robber  ;  and  thus,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  same  mystery  which  wrapped  the  fate  of  Lucy  Involved  also 
that  of  ber  lover.  And  bere ,  kind  reader ,  mìght  we  drop  the  cur- 
tain  on  our  closing  scene,  did  we  not  thìnk  it  mìght  please  thee  to 
bold  it  up  yet  one  moment,  and  givo  thee  another  view  of  the  world 
behiod. 

Pani  CKfford,  20 
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In  a  certain  town  of  that  Great  Conntry,  where  shoes  areint- 
perfectly  polished ,  *  and  opinions  are  not  prosecuted ,  thiere  re- 
sided ,  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  Lucy  Brandon's  departne 
from  England ,  amanheldinhighandaniyersalrespect,  not  colf 
for  the  rectitude  of  his  condnct ,  but  for  the  energies  of  his  ndnd, 
and  the  pnrposes  to  which  they  were  direèted.  If  yoa  askeduriw 
cultivated  that  waste?  the  answer  was  —  "Clifford!"  Whopro- 
cured  the  establishment  of  that  hospiul?  ^  '< Clifford!''  "Wlio 
obtainedthe  redress  of  sacb  a  pnblic  grievance?  —  '*  Clifford  T 
Who  struggled  for  and  won  sach  a  popolar  beneflt? —  <* Clifford!" 
In  the  gentler  part  of  his  projects  and  his  nndertakings,  —  ui  that 
part ,  above  ali ,  vhich  concemed  the  sick  or  the  necessitous ,  tbif 
iiseful  citizen  was  seconded,  or  rather  excelled,  by  a  beingover 
whose  surpassing  loveliness  Time  seemed  to  bave  flown  vith  a 
gentle  and  charming  wing.  There  was  something  remarkable  and 
touching  in  the  love  which  this  conple  (for  the  womanwe referto 
was  Clifford's  wife)  bore  to  each  other  ;  like  the  plant  on  the  plaios 
of  Hebron ,  the  time  which  bronght  to  that  love  an  additioDa] 
strength,  bronght  to  it  also  a  softer  and  a  fresher  verdare.  Although 
their  present  neighbours  were  unacquainted  with  the  events  of 
their  earlier  life,  previous  to  their  settlement  at  ****,  il  was 
known  that  they  had  been  wealthy  at  the  time  they  first  carne  to 
reside  there  /and  that,  by  a  series  of  fatalities ,  they  had  lostall: 
but  Clifford  had  home  np  manfully  against  fortune  ;  and  in  a  net 
country,  where  men  who  prefer  labour  to  dependence  camiot 
easily  starve,  he  had  been  eoabied  to  toil  upward  throughtbe 
severe  stages  of  poverty  and  hardship ,  with  an  honesty  and  vigour 
of  character  which  won  him ,  perhaps ,  a  more  hearty  esteem  for 
every  successive  effort,  than  the  display  of  his  lost  riches  nigbt 
ever  bave  acquired  him.  His  labonrs  and  his  abilities  obtained 
graduai  but  sure  success  ;  and  he  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a 
competence  eamed  with  the  most  scrupulous  integrìty,  andspeot 
with  the  most  kindly  benevolence.  A  trace  of  the  triais  they  had 
passed  through  was  discerni ble  in  each  ;  those  triais  had  stoica  the 
rose  from  the  wife's  check ,  and  had  sown  untimely  wrinkles  io  the 

'  *  See  Ctptaìn  Htira  late  Trork  on  America. 
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»roadbrowof  Clifford.  There  were  momentstoo,  bnttbeywere 
^oly  momeiits,  when  the  latter  sank  from  his  vonted  eìastic  and 
lealtlifal  cheerfnlness  of  mind ,  into  a  gloomy  and  abstracted  re- 
^ery  ;  bnt  these  moments  the  wife  vatched  with  a  jealous  and  fond 
iDxietj ,  and  one  sound  of  ber  sweet  voice  had  the  power  to  dispel 
beir  influence  :  and  when  Cb'fford  raised  bis  eyes ,  and  glanced 
rem  ber  tender  smile  aroand  his  happy  home  and  bisgrowing 
^ildren ,  or  beheld  throngh  the  very  Windows  of  his  room  the 
sublic  benefits  he  had  created ,  something  of  pride  and  gladness 
s^owed  on  his  countenance,  and  he  said,  thongh  with  glistening 
syes  and  subdued  voice ,  as  his  looks  retamed  once  more  to  bis 
[fife ,  —  *  *  I  owè  these  to  thee  ! 


» 


One  trait  of  mind  especially  characterìsed  Clifford ,  —  induF- 
;ence  to  the  fanlts  of  others!  ''Circamstances  make  gnilt,"  he 
iras  wont  to  say:  'Met  us  endeavoar  to  correct  the  circum- 
»tances,  before  we  rail  against  the  goilt!"  His  cbildren  pro- 
inised  to  tread  in  the  same  usefnl  and  bononrable  patb  that  he  trod 
liimself.  Happy  was  considered  that  family  which  had  the  bop  e 
toallyitself  with  his. 

Such  was  the  after- fate  of  Clifford  and  Lncy.  Wbo  will 
condemn  ns  for  preferring  the  moral  of  that  fate  to  the  moral  wbich 
i8  extorted  from  the  gibbet  and  the  hulks?  —  which  makes  scare- 
erows,  not  beacons  ;  terrìfies  our  weakness,  not  wams  onr  reason? 
Wbo  does  not  allow  that  it  is  better  to  repair  tban  to  perish,  — 
better,  too,  to  atone  as  the  citizen  tban  to  repent  as  the  bermit? 
0  Jebn  Wilkesl  Alderman  of  London,  and  Drawcansir  of  Liberty, 
yonr  life  was  not  an  iota  too  perfect ,  —  your  patriotism  migbt  bave 
been  infinitely  purer,  —  your  morals  wonld  bave  admitted  inde- 
finite amendment:  yon  are  no  great  favourìte  with  us  or  with  the 
resi  of  the  world  ;  but  you  said  one  excellent  thing,  for  wbich  we 
look  on  you  with  benevolence ,  nay ,  almost  with  respect.  We 
scarcely  know  wbether  to  smile  at  its  wit ,  or  to  sigb  at  its  wisdom. 
Mark  tbistmth,  ali  ye  gentlemen  of  England,  wbo  would  make 
laws  as  the  Romans  made  fasces  —  a  bundle  of  rods  with  an  aie 
in  the  middle;  mark  it,  and  remember!  longmay  it  live,  allied 
wiib  bope  in  ourselves ,  but  with  gratitude  in  our  cbildren  :  — >  long 
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after  the  hook  ^ich  it  dow  '^adorns"  and  '<  points"  has  gone  te 
its  dasty  shunber;  —  long,  long  after  the  feyerìsh  hand  whick 
now  wntes  it  down  can  defend  or  enforce  it  no  more  :  — **Thi 
vert  worbt  vsb  to  which  toh  can  put  a  man  18  to  bang 
him!" 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Havinq  lately  been  travelling  in  Germany ,  I  spent  some  lime 
at  that  university  in  vhich  Augustus  Tomlinsoo  presided  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy.  I  found  that  that  great  man  died, 
after  a  Hngering  illness,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  182!^,  per- 
fectiy  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  conversing,  even  on  his  death- 
bed,  on  the  divine  mysteries  of  Ethic  Philosophy.  Notwithstaoding 
the  little  peccadilloes ,  to  whìch  I  bave  alluded  in  the  lattar  pages 
of  Paul  Clifford,  and  vhich  bis  pupils  deemed  it  advisable to 
bidè  from 

'*The  gandy  babbling  and  rtmorseleia  daj,** 

bis  memory  was  stili  beld  in  a  tender  veneration.  Perfaaps ,  as  io 
the  case  of  the  iUustrious  Bnrns ,  the  faults  of  a  great  man  endeir 
to  you  his  genius.  In  his  latter  days  the  Professor  vas  accns- 
tomed  to  wear  a  light-green  silk  dressing-  gown ,  and ,  as  he  vas 
perfectly  bald,  a  little  black  velvet  cap;  bis  small-clothesvere 
peppcr  and  salt.  These  interesting  faets  I  leamed  from  one  of  his 
pupils.  His  old  age  was  consumed  in  lectures ,  in  conversatioD, 
and  in  the  composition  of  the  little  morceaux  of  wisdom  we 
present  to  the  public.  In  these  essays  and  maiims ,  short  as  Ibey 
are ,  he  seems  to  bave  concentrated  the  visdom  of  bis  iadostrìoiis 
and  hononrablc  life.  With  great  difficuUy  I  procured  from  his 
executors  the  MSS.  which  were  then  preparing  for  the  GermaQ 
press.  A  valnable  consideration  induced  those  gentlemen  to  be- 
come  philanthropic,  and  to  consider  the  inestimable  hlessiogs 
they  would  confer  upon  this  country  by  suffering  me  to  give  the 
followiog  essays  to  the  ligbt ,  in  their  native  and  English  dress,  od 
the  same  day  they  appear  in  Germany  in  the  graces  of  foreigo  dis- 
guise. 

At  an  age  vhen,  while  Hypocrisy  stalks,  simpers,  sidles, 
struts,  and  hobbles  throngh  the  country,  Truth  also  begias  to 
watch  ber  adversary  in  every  movement  ;  aod ,  solely  to  expose  the 
various  affectaiions  she  assumes ,  I  canoot  but  think  these  lessoos 
of  Augustus  Tomlioson  peculiarly  well-timed.  I  add  them  as  a 
naturai  Appendix  to  aNovel  that  may  not  inappropriateiy  he  tenned 
a  Treatise  on  Social  Frauds,  and  if  they  contain  wilhin  theo 
that  evidence  of  diligent  attention  and  that  principio  ofgood,  in 
which  the  satire  of  Vice  is  only  the  germ  of  its  detection ,  they  may 
not ,  perchance ,  pass  whoUy  unnoticed  ;  nor  he  even  condemoed 
to  that  hasty  reading  in  which  the  IndìfTérence  of  to-day  is  but  the 
prelude  to  the  Forgetfuloess  of  to-morrow. 


Maxims 

V 

ON   THE 

POPULAR   ART   OF   CHEATING, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  TEN  CHARACTERSj 

Beìng  an  Introduction  to  that  Noble  Science,  by  «hich  every  Man  may 

become  hli  own  Rogne. 


«•  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  —  Proverò. 


^Thenever  you  are  about  to  utter  sometliìng  astODishiugly 

false,    alvays  begin  \vith,   **lt  is  an, ackDOwledged  fact,"  &c. 

Sir  Robert  Film'er  was  a  master  of  thìs  method  of  vrìting.    Thus 

^th  what  a  solemn  face  that  great  man  attempted  to  cheat!    **It 

is  a  truth  undeniable  that  there  cannot  be  any  maltitade  of 

men  vhatsoever,  eilher  great  or  small,  Sec.  —  but  tbat  in  the 

same  moltitude  there  is  one  man  amongst  tbem  that  in  nature 

liath  a  right  to  be  King  of  ali  the  rest  —  as  being  the 

next  heir  to  Adam!" 

ir. 
TVhen  you  want  something  from  the  public ,  throw  the  blame 

of  the  asking  ou  the  most  sacred  principle  you  can  find.    A  cóm- 

moD  beggar  can  read  you  exquisite  lessons  on  this  the  most  im- 

portant  maiim  in  the  art  of  popular  cheatìng.    **For  the  love 

of  God,  Sir,  a  penny!" 

III. 
Whenever  on  any  matter,  moral,  sentimental,  or  politicai, 

you  Ond  yourself  utterly  ignorant,   talk  immediately  of  '*The 

Laws  of  Nature."    As  those  laws  are  written  nowhere ,  *  they  are 

known  by  nobody.    Should  any  ask  you  h  o  w  you  happen  to  knpv 

Buch  or  such  a  doctrine  is  the  diciate  of  Nature ,  clap  your  band  to 

your  heart  and  say,  ^*  Here  ! 


>f 


•  Locke. 
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IV. 

Yield  to  a  man's  tastes ,  and  he  will  yield  to  yonr  ÌDterests. 

V. 

When  you  talk  to  the  half-wise ,  twaddle  ;  wheo  you  talk  to 
the  ìgnorant,  brag;  when  you  talk  to  the  sagacioos,  look  yery 
humble ,  and  ask  their  opinion. 

VI. 

Always  bear  in  mind ,  my  beloved  pupils ,  that  the  meaos  of 
livelihood  depend  not  on  the  virtues ,  but  the  vices  of  others.  The 
lawyer,  the  statesman,  the  hangman,  the  physician,  are  paid 
by  our  sins  ;  uay,  even  the  commoner  professions ,  the  taiior,  the 
baker,  the  butcher,  the  wine  merchant,  draw  their  fortunes,  ìi 
not  their  existence,  from  those  smaller  vices  —  onr  foibles. 
Vanity  is  the  Ogure  preGxed  to  the  ciphers  of  Necessity.  Where- 
fore ,  O,  my  beloved  pupils  !  never  mind  what  a  man's  virtaes 
are  ;  waste  no  time  in  learntng  them.  Fasten  at  once  on  bis  in- 
firmities.  Do  to  the  One  as ,  were  you  an  honest  map ,  youwoold 
do  to  the  Many.  This  is  the  way  to  he  a  rogue  individually,  as  a 
lawyer  is  a  rogue  professionally.  Knaves  are  like  crìtics  *  — 
*^flies  that  feed  on  the  sore  part,  and  would  bave  nothing  to  live 
on  were  the  body  in  health."  ** 

VII. 

Every  man  finds  it  desirable  to  bave  tears  in  bis  eyes  at  times- 
one  has  a  sympathy  vith  humid  lids.  Providence  hath  beneficenti^ 
provided  for  this  want,  and  given  to  every  man,  in  Its  divine 
forethought,  misfortunes  painful  to  recali.  Heuce,  probably, 
those  human  oalamities  which  the  atheist  rails  against!  Where- 
fore ,  when  you  are  uttering  some  affecting  sentiment  to  your  in- 
tcnded  dupe,  think  of  the  greatest  misfortune  you  ever  had  in  yoar 
life;  habit  will  soon  make  the  association  of  tears  and  that  me- 
lancholy  remembrance  constantly  felicitous;  just  as  the  old  womao 
always  found  comfort  in  ber  Bible ,  though  she  had  never  read  but 
one  chapter  of  proper  names.  I  knew,  my  dear  pupils ,  a  most 
intelligent  Frenchman ,  who  obtained  a  charming  legacy  from  an 
ol  j  poet  by repeating  the  bard*s  verses  with  streaming  eyes.  **How 

*  NuUam  «imiU  est  q^iod  idem.  —  Editor. 
••  Tatlcr. 
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irere  you  able  to  weep  at  will?"  askedl  (1  was  young  then,  my 
ptipils).  '^Je  pensois/'  answered  be,  *'à  mon  pauvre 
pére  qui  est  mort."  The  union  of  sentiment  with  the  abìlity 
of  swindiing  made  that  Frenchman  a  most  iisiscinating  creature  ! 

vni. 

Never  commit  the  error  of  the  overshrewd ,  and  deem  human 
nature  worse  than  it  is.  Human  Nature  is  so  damnably  good,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  human  Art  we  knaves  could  not  live.  The  primary 
elements  of  a  man's  mind  do  not  sustain  us  —  it  is  what  he  owes 
to  **the  pains  takenwith  bis  education ,"  and  **the  blessings  of 
civiiìsed  «ociety  !  " 

IX. 

Whenever  you  doubt,  my  pupils,  whether  your  man  he  a 
quack  or  not,  decide  the  point  by  seeiog  if  your  man  he  a  positive 
asserter.  Nothing  indicates  impostufe  like  eonfidence.  Yolney  * 
saitb  well,  ^*tbat  the  most  celebrated  of  charlatans**  and  the 
boldest  of  tyrants  begins  bis  extraordinary  tissue  of  lies  by  these 
words ,  *  There  is  no  doubt  in  this  hook  !  '  " 

X. 

There  is  one  way  of  cheating  people  peculiar  to  theBrìtish  Isles, 
and  which,  my  pupils,  I  earnestly  recommeud  you  to  import 
hitber  —  cheating  by  subscription.  People  like  to  be  plundered 
in  company;  dupery  then  grows  into  the  spirit  of  party.  Thus 
one  quack  very  gravely  requested  persons  to  fit  up  a  shìp  for  bim 
and  send  him  round  the  world  as  its  captain  to  make  discoveries, 
and  another  patrìotically  suggested  that  10,000  :£  shouldbe  sub- 
scribed  —  for  what?  —  to  place  him  in  Parliament!  Neither  of 
these  fellows  could  bave  screwed  an  individuai  out  of  a  shiUing  had 
he  asked  him  for  it  in  a  corner;  but  a  printed  list,  with  **His 
Royal  Highness"  at  the  top ,  plays  the  devil  with  English  guineas. 
A  subscription  for  individuals  may  be  considered  a  society  for  the 
ostentatious  encouragement  of  idleness,  impudence,  beggary, 
imposture ,  and  other  public  virtues  ! 

XI. 

Whenever  you  read  the  life  of  a  great  man ,  I  mean  a  man 
eminently  successful ,  you  will  perceive  ali  the  qualitìes  given  to 

*  Lectorei  on  Hiatory.  **  Mtili^m^X. 
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him  are  the  qnalìtìes  neeessaiy  eTea  to  a  mediocre  rogne.  **Hì^b 
possessed,"  saith  the  biographer/  "the  greatest  address  [viz. 
the  facalty  of  wheedliog]  ;  the  most  admirable  conrage  [yìi.  th^v 
faculty  of  bullying]  ;  the  most  noble  fortìtade  [viz.  the  facolty  Oi^ 
bearìDg  tobe  bnllied]  ;  the  most  siogular  versatili^  [viz.  the  facolt^^ 
of  saying  one  thing  to  one  man ,  and  ìts  reverse  to  another]  ;  aoMH 
the  most  woDderfhl  command  over  the  mìnd  of  bis  contemporarìe-  s 
[tìz.  the  facaltj  of  rictimìsiog  their  purses  or  sedncing  theK: 
actioDS]."  Wherefore,  iflackcastyoninhumblelife,  assldaousft-^ 
study  the  biographies  of  the  great,  Sd  order  to  accomplish  yoa  m  s 
a  rogue  ;  if  in  the  more  eleyated  rango  of  society,  be  thoronghft  j^ 
versed  in  the  lives  of  the  roguish ,  —  so  shall  y'ou  fit  yourself  to  I70 
eminenti 

XII 

The  hypocrisy  of  virtue ,  my  beloved  pupils ,  is  a  little  oot  of 
fashion  nowadays  ;  it  is  sometimes  better  to  affect  the  hypocrisy  0/ 
vice.  Àppear  generouslyprofligate,  and  swear  with  a  hearty  face, 
that  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  the  generality  of  yoor 
neighboars.    Sincerity  is  not  less  a  covering  than  lying;  a  frìeze 
great  coat  Tt^raps  you  as  well  as  a  Spanish  cloak. 

XIII. 

When  you  are  about  to  execute  some  great  pian,  and  to  defrand 
a  uumber  of  persons,  let  the  first  one  or  two  of  the  allotted  number 
be  the  cleverest ,  shrewdest  fellows  you  can  find.  You  bave  then 
a  reference  that  will  alone  dupe  the  rest  of  the  world.  *'  That  Mr. 
Lynx  is  satisfied ,"  will  amply  suffice  to  satisfy  Mr.  Mole  of  the 
honesty  of  your  intentions  !  Nor  are  shrewd  men  the  hardest  to  takc 
in  ;  Ihey  rely  on  their  strength  ;  invulnerable  heroes  are  necessarily 
the  bravest.  Talk  to  them  in  a  business-like  manner ,  and  refer 
your  design  at  once  to  their  lawyer.  My  friend,  John  Shamberry, 
Avas  a  model  in  this  grand  stroke  of  art.  He  swindled  twelve  people 
to  the  tune  of  some  thousands ,  with  no  other  trouble  than  it  first 
cost  him  to  swiadle  —  whom  do  you  think?  the  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Swindling! 

XIV. 

Divide  your  arts  into  two  classes:  thosc  which  cost  you  little 
labour  —  those  which  cost  much.    The  first,  —  flattery,  atten- 
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tion ,  answerìng  letters  by  return  of  post ,  walking  across  a  Street 
to  oblige  the  man  you  intend  to  rum  ;  ali  these  you  must  never 
oeglect.  The  least  man  is  worth  gaining  at  a  small  eost.  And  he- 
sides ,  while  you  are  serving  yourself ,  you  are  also  obtaining  the 
character  of  civility,  diligence,  and  gòodnature.  But  the  arts 
which  cosi  you  much  labour  —  a  long  subservience  to  one  testy  in- 
dividuai; apingthesemblanceofavirtue,  aquality,  or  a  branch 
of  leamlng  which  you  do  not  possess ,  to  a  person  di£Qcult  to  blind 
—  ali  these ,  never  begin  except  for  great  ends ,  worth  not  only  the 
loss  of  time,  but  the  chance  of  detection.  Great  paìns  for  small 
gains  ìs  the  maiim  of  the  mìser.  The  rogne  should  bave  more 
grandeur  d'àme! 

XV. 
Always  forgive. 

XVI. 

If  a  man  owe  you  a  sum  of  money  —  (pupils  though  you  be  of 
mine,  you  may  once  in  your  lives  be  so  silly  as  to  lend)  —  and 
you  find  it  difficult  to  get  it  back ,  appeal ,  not  to  bis  justìce ,  but 
bis  cbarity.  The  components  of  justice  flatter  few  men  !  Who  likes 
to  submit  to  an  inconvenience  because  be  ought  to  do  it?  —  with- 
outpraise,  withoutevenself-gratulation?  But  charity,  my  dear 
friends,  tickles  up  human  ostentation  deliciously.  Charity  implìes 
superibrity  ;  and  the  feeling  of  superiority  ìs  most  gratef^l  to  social 
nature.  Hence  the  commonness  of  charity,  in  proportìon  to  other 
virtues,  ali  over  the  world  ;  and  hence  you  will  especially  note,  that 
in  proportìon  as  a  people  are  haughty  and  arrogant  wìll  they  land 
alms-giving  and  encourage  charìtable  institutions. 

XVII. 

Your  genteel  rogues  do  not  sufficiently  observe  the  shrewdness 
of  the  yulgar  ones.  The  actual  beggar  takes  advantage  of  every 
sore  ;  but  the  moral  swindler  is  unpardonably  dull  as  to  the  hap- 
piness  of  a  physical  infirmity.  To  obtain  a  favour  —  neglect  no 
method  that  may  allure  compassìon.  I  knew  a  worthy  curate,  who 
obtaìncd  two  livìngs  by  the  felicìty  of  a  bectic  cough  ;  and  a  younger 
brother ,  who  subsisted  for  ten  years  on  bis  family  by  virtue  of  a 
slow  consumption. 
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XVUI. 

When  you  want  to  possess  yoarself  of  a  small  sam ,  recoDect 
that  the  small  sum  be  pat  into  juxta-position  with  a  great.  I  do 
Dot  express  myself  clearìy  —  take  an  example.  In  London  there 
are  sharpers  vfho  advertise  70,000/.  to  be  advanced  at  fonr  per 
ceot ,  prìocipals  only  conferred  with.  The  gentleman  wishiog  for 
such  a  sum  on  mortgage,  goes  to  see  the  advertiser;  the  adTertiser 
says  he  must  ran  down  and  look  at  the  property  on  tHiich  the 
money  is  to  be  adyanced  ;  bis  journey  and  expenses  will  cost  hìm 
a  mere  trìfle  —  say  twenty  guineas.  Let  him  speak  confidently  ^ 
let  the  gentleman  very  much  want  the  money  at  the  interest  stated, 
and  three  to  one,  but  our  sharper  gets  the  twenty  guineas,  S9 
paltry  a  sum  in  comparìson  to  70,000/.  though  so  serious  a  sum 
had  the  matter  related  to  half-pence  ! 

XIX. 

Lord  Coke  has  said ,  <*  To  trace  an  error  to  its  fonntain-head  is 
to  refate  it."  Now,  my  young  pupils,  I  take  It  for  granted  that 
yon  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  error  ;  you  do  net  wish  it, 
therefore,  to  be  traced  to  its  fountain-head.  WbeneTer,  then, 
you  see  a  sharp  fellow  tracking  it  up,  you  bave  two  ways  of  settling 
the  matter.  You  may  say  with  a  smile,  **Nay,  now,  Sir,  yon 
grow  speculative  —  I  admìre  your  ingenuity  ;  "  or  else  look  grave, 
colournp,  and  say  —  *'Ifancy,  Sir,  there  is  no  warrant  for  tbis 
assertlon  in  the  most  sacred  of  ali  authorities  !  "  The  Deril  cao 
quote  Scrìpture ,  you  know ,  and  a  very  sensible  Devil  it  is  too! 

XX. 

Rochefoucault  has  said,  *'The  hate  of  favourites  is  nothingelse 
but  the  love  of  favour."  The  idea  is  a  little  cramped  ;  the  hate  we 
bear  to  any  man  is  only  the  result  of  our  love  for  some  good  vhicb 
weimagine  he  possesses,  orwhich,  beingin  our  possessioD,  ve 
imaginehehas  attacked.  Thus  envy,  the  most  ordinary  species 
of  hate,  arlses  from  our  value  for  theglory,  or  the  piate,  or  the 
coment  we  behold  ;  and  revenge  is  born  from  our  regard  for  our 
fame  that  has  been  wounded ,  or  our  acres  molested,  or  our  rìghts 
invaded.  But  the  most  noisy  of  ali  hatreds  is  hatred  for  the  ricb, 
from  love  for  the  riches.  Look  well  on  the  poor  devil  who  is  always 
railing  at  coaches  mì^  ^o\m\  '^^Os^Vàsa.  ^^  ^ man  to  be  bribed  ! 
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XXL 

My  beloTed  pupils ,  few  have  yet  sa£ScientIy  studied  the  art  by 
which  the  practice  of  jokes  becomes  subservient  to  the  science  of 
swìndlers.  The  heart  of  ao  inferior  is  always  fascinated  by  a  jest. 
Men  know  this  io  the  koavery  of  elections.  Know  it  now,  my 
pupils ,  in  the  knavery  of  life  !  When  you  slap  yon  cobbler  so  af- 
fectionately  on  the  back,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  slap  your 
purpose  into  him  at  the  same  time.  Note  how  Shakspeare  (whom 
study  night  and  day  —  no  man  hath  better  expounded  the  myste- 
ries  of  roguery  !)  causes  bis  grandest  and  most  accomplished  vil- 
lain ,.  Richard  III. ,  to  address  bis  good  frìends,  the  mnrderers, 
with  ajocular  panegyric  on  thathardness  of  heart  on  which,  doubt- 
less ,  these  poor  fellows  most  piqued  themseWes  — 

"Tour  eyei  drop  millitonei,  irliere  f  ooli*  eyei  drop  teari  — 
Ilikeyon,  lads!*' 

Can't  you  fancy  the  knowing  grin  with  which  the  dogs  received  this 
compliment,  and  the  little  sly  punch  in  the  stomach  with  which 
Richard  dropped  those  loving  words ,  "  I  like  you  lads  !  " 

XXIL 

As  good-nature  is  the  cbaracterìstic  of  the  dupe ,  so  shouid 
good-temper  he  that  of  the  knave  ;  the  two  fit  into  each  other  Ufce 
joints.  Happily,  good -nature  is  a  Narcissus,  and  falls  in  love 
with  its  own  likeness.  And  good  temper  is,  to  good-nature,  what 
the  Florimel  of  snow  was  to  the  Florimel  of  flesh ,  —  an  exact  like- 
ness made  of  the  coFdest  materials. 

XXllI. 
BEING  THE  FRAISE  OF  KNAVERr. 

A  knave  is  a  philosopher ,  though  a  philosopher  is  not  neces- 
sarily  a  knave.  What  hath  a  knave  to  do  with  passions?  Every  ir- 
regular  desire  he  must  suppress;  every  foible  he  must  weed  out; 
his  whole  life  is  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  :  for  what  is 
knowledge?  —  the  discovery  of  human  errors  !  He  is  the  only  man 
always  consistent,  yet  ever  examining;  he  knows  but  one  end,  yet 
explores  every  means;  danger,  ill-repute,  ali  that  terrify  other 
men,  dauntnothim;  hebravesall,  but  is  saved  from  ali:  for  I 
hold  that  a  knave  ceaseth  to  he  the  knave — he  hath  passed  into  the 
fool  —  the  moment  mischief  befalls  him.    He  professes  the  drt  of 
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cbeating  ;  but  the  a  r  t  of  cheating  is  to  cheat  wìthoa t  perii.  He  is 
teresetrotandus,  strokes  fly  from  the labricity  of  bis  poUsh, 
and  the  shiftings  of  bis  circolar  formatìon.  He  wbo  is  insensiblt 
of  the  glory  of  bis  profession ,  wbo  is  open  only  to  the  profit ,  is  no 
disciple  of  mine.  I  bold  of  knavery,  as  Plato  hath  said  of  Tirtae  ^ 
**  Coald  it  be  seen  incarnate,  itwoald  beget  a  personal  adoration!" 
None  but  those  wbo  are  inspired  bj  a  generous  entbusiasm ,  will 
benefit  by  the  above  maxims  ;  nor  (and  bere  I  warn  you  solemnly 
from  the  sacred  ground,  till  your  head  be  uncoTered,  and  yoar 
feet  be  bared  in  the  awe  of  veneration,)  enter  with  profit  upon  the 
followìng  descriptions  of  character  —  tbat  Tempie  of  the  Ten  Sta- 
tnes  —  wberein  I  bave  stored  and  cousecrated  the  most  treasured 
relics  of  my  travelled  thoughts  and  my  collected  experience. 

TEN  CHARACTERS. 
I. 

The  mi Id,  irresolute,  good-natured,  andiudolentman.  These 
qualities  are  accompanled  with  good  feelings,  but  no  principles. 
The  want  of  firniness  evinces  also  the  want  of  any  peculiar  or 
deeply-rooted  system  of  thought.  À  man  conning  a  single  and 
faTourite  subject  of  medìtation,  grows  wedded  to  one  or  the  otber 
of  the  opinions  on  which  he  revolves.  A  man  universally  irresolute, 
has  generally  led  a  desultory  life,  and  ncTer  giren  bis  attention  long 
together  to  one  thing;  this  is  a  man  most  easy  to  cheat,  my  be- 
loved  friends  ;  you  cheat  hìm  even  with  bis  eyes  open  :  iodolence 
is  dearer  to  him  than  ali  thìngs ,  and  if  you  get  hìm  alone  and  put 
a  question  to  him  point  blank  —  he  cannot  answer,  No. 

II. 

Thetimid,  suspicious,  selfish,  andcoldman.  Generally,  a 
character  of  this  descrìption  is  an  excellent  man  of  business ,  and 
would ,  at  first  sight ,  seem  to  bafile  the  most  ingenious  swindler. 
But  you  bave  one  hope  —  I  bave  rarely  found  il  deceive  me  —  this 
man  is  usually  ostenta tious.  Àcold,  afearful,  yet  a  worldly  per- 
son,  has  e¥er  an  eye  upon  others  ;  he  notes  the  effect  certain  things 
produce  oo  them  ;  he  is  auxious  to  leam  their  opinions ,  tbat  be 
may  not  transgress  ;  he  likes  to  know  what  the  world  say  of  him  ; 
nay ,  bis  tìmìdity  makes  him  anxious  to  repose  bis  selfishness  od 
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heir  good  report.  Henee  he  grows  ostentatioas ,  likes  (hat  effect 
vhich  is  favourably  talked  of ,  and  that  show  which  wios  coosider- 
ition.    AthimoQthispoiot,  mjpopils! 

lU. 

The  melancholj,  retired,  sensitive,  intellectoal  character. 
i  Tery  good  sabject  this  for  yonr  knaveries ,  my  young  friends  ; 
:hoagh  it  reqnires  great  discrìmination  and  delicacy.  This  charac- 
ter has  a  considerable  portion  of  morbid  saspicion  and  irrìtability 
[>elonging  to  it — against  these  you  must  goard — at  the  same  time, 
its  prevalent  feature  is  a  powerfùl ,  but  unacknowledged  vanity. 
[t  is  generally  a  good  opinion  of  himself ,  and  a  feeling  that  he  is 
QOt  appreciated  by  others ,  that  make  a  man  reserved  :  he  deems 
bimself  unfit  for  the  world  becanse  of  the  delicacy  of  bis  tempera- 
ment,  and  the  want  of  a  correspondent  sensibility  in  those  he 
sees  !  This  is  your  handle  to  work  on.  He  is  peculiarly  flattered, 
too,  on  the  score  of  devotion  and  affection;  he  exacts  in  love,  as 
from  the  world —  too  mach.  He  is  a  Lara ,  whQse  females  mnst 
be  Medoras  :  and  even  bis  male  friends  shouid  he  extremely  like 
Kaleds  !  Poor  man  !  you  see  how  easily  he  can  be  duped.  Mem. 
—  Among  persons  of  this  character  are  usually  found  those  oddi- 
ties ,  humours ,  and  peculiarìties ,  which  are  each  a  handle.  No 
man  lives  out  of  the  world  with  impunitjb  to  the  solidity  of  bis  own 
character.  Every  new  outlet  to  the  humour  is  a  new  inlet  to  the 
beart. 

IV. 

The  bold ,  generous ,  frank ,  and  affectionate  man  ;  —  usually 
a  person  of  robusthealth.  His  constitution  keeps  bim  in  spirits» 
and  his  spirìts  in  eourage  and  in  benevolence.  He  is  obviously  not 
a  hard  character,  my  good  young  friends,  for  you  to  deceive  ;  for 
he  wants  suspicion ,  and  ali  his  good  qualities  lay  bim  open  to  you. 
But  beware  his  anger  when  he  finds  you  out!  he  is  a  terrible 
Othello  when  his  nature  is  once  stung.  Mem.  —  A  good  sort  of 
character  to  seduce  into  iilegal  praetices  :  makes  a  tolerable  traitor, 
or  a  capital  smuggler  :  you  yourself  must  never  commit  any  iilegal 
oifence  :  ar'n't  there  cats'-paws  for  the  chestnuts?  As  ali  laws  are 
oppressions  (only  necessaryand  oflen  sacredoppressions,  which 
you  need  not  explain  to  hfan),  and  his  character  is  especially  hostile 
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to  oppressìon ,  yoo  easfly  sednce  the  person  we  describe  info  bn- 
Ting  tbe  laws  ofhìscouDtiy.  Tes!  the  bold,  generous,  frank, 
and  affectìonate  man ,  has  only  to  be  bom  in  hnmble  life  to  be  snre 
ofahalter! 

The  bold,  selfish,  dose,  graspmg  man,  wìll,  in  ali  pro- 
babilitj,  cheat  y  on ,  my  dear  frìends.  For  soch  a  character  makes 
tbe  master-rogne,  the  stnff  from  which  Nature  forms  a  Richard  the 
Third.  Ton  had  better  leaTe  snch  a  man  quite  alone.  He  is  bad 
even  to  serre.  He  breaks  np  his  tools  when  he  has  done  wìth  them. 
No,  youcandonothingwithhim,  my good yonng men ! 

VI. 

The  eating,  drìnking,  nnthoa^tful,  sensnal,  mechanical 
man  —  the  ordinary  animai.  Snch  a  creature  has  cnnning,  and 
is  either  cowardly  or  ferocious  ;  seldom  in  these  quahties  he  pre- 
serres  a  medium.  He  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  dupe.  Nature 
defends  ber  mental  brutes  by  the  thickness  of  their  bidè.  Win  bis 
mistress  ìf  possible  ;  she  is  the  best  person  to  manage  bim.  Such 
creatures  are  the  naturai  prey  of  artful  women  ;  their  Tery  stolidity 
covers  ali  bui  sexuality.    To  the  Sampson  —  the  Dalilah. 

VII. 

The  gay ,  deceitful ,  shrewd ,  polìshed ,  able  man  ;  the  conrtier, 
the  man  of  tbe  world.  Io  public  and  stirring  life,  this  is  the  fit 
antagonìst — often  the  successful  and  conquerìng  rivai  of  Character 
V.  You  perceive  a  man  like  this  varies  so  greatly  in  intellect,  from 
the  mere  butterfly  talent  to  the  rarest  genius;  from  tbe  person  yen 
see  at  cards  to  the  person  you  see  in  cabinets  —  from  tbe  —  to  the 
CbesterOeld  —  from  the  Chesterfield  to  the  Perìcles  ;  —  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  you  an  exact  notion  of  the  weak  points  of  a  character 
so  varìous.  But  while  he  dupes  his  equals  and  his  superiors,  I 
consider  bim,  my  attentive  pupils,  by  no  means  a  Tery  difficult 
character  for  an  ioferior  to  dupe.  And  in  this  manner  you  must 
go  about  it.  Do  not  attempi  hypocrisy  ;  he  will  see  through  it  in  an 
instant.  Lei  bim  think  you  at  once,  and  at  first  sight,  arogue. 
Be  candid  on  that  mailer  yourself  :  but  let.him  think  you  an  use- 
fui  rogue.  Serve  him  well  and  zealously  :  but  own  that  you  do  so» 
hecàuse  you  consider  'joxit  \Ti\.^x^^\.\\ri^\H^V\\iVS&.  This  reasoning 
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satisfies  hkn  ;  and  as  men  of  this  character  are  usually  generous, 
he  will  acknowledge  its  justice  by  throwiog  you  plenty  of  sops ,  and 
stìmulatìDg  you  with  bountiful  cordials.  Should  he  not  coDtei]Lt 
you  herein ,  appear  conteDted  ;  and  proOt  in  betrayiDg  him  (th  a t 
is  the  best  way  to  cheat  him) ,  not  by  his  failings ,  bat  by  oppor- 
tonity.    Watch  not  his  character,  but  yonr  timc. 

vur. 

TheTain,  arrogant,  brave,  amorous,  flashy  character.  This 
sort  of  character  we  formerly  attrìbuted  to  the  Freoch ,  and  it  is 
stili  more  common  to  theContìnent  than  thàt  beloved  island^hìch  I 
shall  see  no  more  !  A  creatore  of  this  descrìption  is  made  up  of  raany 
false  virtues  ;  above  otbers,  it  is  always  profuse  where  its  selfish- 
ness  is  appealed  to ,  not  otherwise.  You  must  find ,  then ,  \f^hat 
pleasesit,  and  pander  to  its  tastes.  So  will  ye  cheat  it  —  orye 
vili  cheat  it  also  by  affecting  the  false  Tirtnes  which  it  admires  it- 
self  —  rouge  your  sentiments  highly,  and  let  them  stnit  with  a 
buskined  air  ;  thirdly,  my  good.  young  men,  ye  will  cheat  it  by  pro-< 
fuse  flattery,  and  by  calliog  it  in  especial,  *Hhe  mirror  of  chivalry." 

IX. 

Theplain,  sensìble,  honest  man.  —  A  fayourable,  but  not 
elevated  specimen  of  our  race.  This  character,  my  beloved  pnpils, 
you  may  take  in  once ,  but  never  twice.  Nor  can  you  take  him  in 
asastrauger;  he  must  be  your  friend ,  or  relation,  orMveknown 
intimately  some  part  of  your  famìly.  A  man  of  this  character  is 
always  open ,  though  in  a  moderate  and  calm  degree,  to  the  duties 
and  ties  of  life.  He  will  always  do  something  to  serve  his  friend, 
his  brothe%  or  the  man  whose  father  pulled  his  father  out  of  the 
Serpentine.  Affect  with  him  no  varnish  ;  excrt  no  artifìce  in  at- 
tempting  to  obtain  his  assistance.  Candidly  state  your  wish  for 
such  or  such  a  sorvice — sensibly  state  your  pretensions — modestly 
hint  at  your  gratitude.  So  may  you  deceive  him  once ,  then  leave 
him  alone  for  ever! 

X. 

The  fond,  silly,  credulous  man  ;  ali  impulse,  and  no  reflec- 
tion  !  —  How  my  heart  swells  when  I  contemplate  this  excellent 
character!  What  a  Canaan  for  you  does  it  presenti  lenvyyou 
launching  into  the  world  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  findin^  alli!\.^\i 
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sach!  Delightfùl  enthnsiasm  of  youth  —  woiild  that  the  bope 
couid  be  realised  !  Here  is  the  very  incaraation  of  gullìbility.  You 
bave  ooly  to  make  bim  love  yoa ,  and  no  hedgehog  erer  sucked  egg 
aa  you  can  suck  bim.  Ncver  be  afraid  of  his  indìgnation;  goto 
him  again  and  again  ;  only  throw  yonrself  on  his  neck  and  weep. 
To  gali  bim  once,  is  to  gull  him  always ;  get  his  first  shilling,  and 
then  calcolate  what  yoa  will  do  vith  the  rest  of  his  fortune.  Never 
desert  so  good  a  man  for  new  frieods  ;  that  would  be  ongratefal  in 
yoa!  Ànd  take with you,  bytheway,  my good yoting gentlemeo, 
this  concluding  maiim.  Men  are  like  landa  ;  you  vili  get  more  by 
lavìshing  ali  your  labour  again  and  again  upon  the  easy,  thanbj 
ploughing  ap  new  ground  in  the  sterile  ! 

Legislatofs  —  wise  —  good  —  pious  men,  —  the  Tom  Thumbs 
of  moral  science,  who  make  giants  first,  and  then  kill  them  ;  *  jm 
thiak  the  above  lessons  Tillanous  :  I  honour  your  penetratìon  !  tbey 
are  not  proofs  of  my  yillany ,  but  of  your  foUy  !  Look  over  them 
again ,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  designed  to  shew  that  whiJe 
ye  are  imprisoning,  transporting,'  and  hangìng  thousands  every 
day,  a  man  with  a  decent  modicum  of  cunning  might  practbe  every 
one  of  those  lessoos  which  seem  to  you  so  heinous ,  and  not  one 
of  your  laws  could  touch  him  ! 

« 

*  "  Hi  mNde  the  gianti  first,  and  then  he  killed  tbem.*' 

The  Tragedy  of  Tom  Thumh. 
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BRACHYL06IA; 

OB, 

ESSAYS, 

CRITICAt,«SENTIMENTAL,  HORAL,  AND  0RI6INAL, 

ADDBBSSBD  TO  HIS  PUPILS 

Br  ÀUGUSTUS  TOMLINSON. 


The  irony  in  the  preceding  eiiayi  it  often  loit  tight  of  in  the  pre* 
lent.  The  illneii  of  thii  great  man ,  which  happened  while  conpoiing 
thete  little  gemi,  made  him  perhapi  more  in  «arneit  than  ivhen  in 
roboit  health.  —  Eéitor*t  Note, 


OF  THE  MORALITY  TAU6HT  BT  THE  RICH  TO  THE  POOR. 

As  soon  as  the  urchìD  pauper  can  tofter  out  of  doors,  it  is 
taught  to  poli  off  its  hat,  aod  pulì  its  haìr  to  the  quality.  *  *  À  good 
little  boy,"  says  the  squire;  'Hhere'saha'penDj  foryou."  The 
good  little  boy  glows  wilh  pride.  That  ha'penny  instils  deep  the 
lesson  of  humility.  Now  goes  oar  urchin  to  school.  Theo  comes 
the  Sunday  teaching  —  before  church  —  which  eojoins  the  poor  to 
be  lowly,  and  to  honoar  every  man  better  off  than  themselves.  A 
pound  of  honour  to  the  sqoire,  and  an  ounce  to  the  beadle.  Then 
the  boy  grows  up  ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  inslructs  him  thus. 
**Be  a  good  boy,  Tom,  and  l 'Il  befriend  you;  tread  ih  the  steps 
of  your  fSther;  he  was  an  excellent  man,  and0great  loss  to  the 
parìsh;  he  was  a  Tery  cìtìI,  hard-working,  well-behaved 
creatare;  knew  bis  station;  —  mind,  and  do  like  him!"  So 
perpetuai  hard  labour ,  and  plenty  of  cringing,  make  the  ancestral 
virtues  to  be  perpetuated  to  peasants  till  the  day  of  judgment! 
Ànother  insidious  distillation  of  morality  is  conTeyed  through  a 
general  praise  of  the  poor.  You  bear  false  friends  of  the  people, 
who  cali  themselves  Liberals ,  and  Tories ,  who  bave  an  idea  of 
morals ,  half  chivalric ,  faalf  pastoral ,  agree  in  lauding  the  unfor- 
funate  creatures  whom  (bey  keep  at  work  for  them.    Bttt  mark  the 
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virtues  tbe  poor  are  alwajs  to  be  praised  for;  —  Indastry,  Ho- 
nesty,  and  Cooteot.  The  first  vìrtae  is  extoUed  to  the  skìes,  be- 
cause  Indastry  gìves  the  neh  every  thing  they  bave  ;  the  second, 
because  Honesty  prevents  an  iota  of  the  said  every  thing  being 
taken  away  again;  and  the  tbìrd,  becanse  Content  is  to  hinder 
these  poor  devils  from  ever  objecting  to  a  lot,  so  contfortable  to 
the  persons  who  profit  by  it.  This,  my  Pupils,gis  the  morality 
tanght  by  the  Rich  to  the  Poor  ! 

EMULATION. 

The  great  error  of  emalation  is  tbis,  —  ve  emulate  effects  with- 
out  inqniring  into  causes;  when  we  read  of  the  great  actìons  of  a 
man,  we  are  on  fire  to  peiform  the  same  exploits ,  without  endea- 
Youring  to  ascertain  the  precise  qualiUes  which  enabied  the  man  we 
imitate  to  commit  the  actions  we  admire.  Could  we  discover  these, 
how  oflen  might  we  discover  that  their  origin  was  a  certain  temper 
ofbody,  a  certain  peculiarity  of  constitution ,  and  that,  wishwe 
for  the  same  success,  we  should  be  examining  the  nature  ofoar 
bodies ,  rather  than  sharpening  the  facalties  of  our  minds;  sfaoald 
use  dumb-bells ,  perhaps ,  instead  of  books  ;  nay ,  on  the  other 
band,  contract  some  grievous  complaint,  rather  than  perfect our 
moral  salubri ty.  Who  should  say  wbether  Alexander  would  bave 
been  a  hero,  had  bis  neck  been  straight?  or  Boileau  a  satirìst,  had 
he  never  been  pecked  by  a  turkey?  It  would  be  pleasant  tosee 
you ,  my  beloved  pupils,  after  readìng  "Quintus  Curtius ,"  twist- 
iog  each  other's  throat;  or,  fresh  from  Boileau,  hurrying  to  the 
poultry-yard,  in  the  hope  of  being  mutìlated  into  the  performance 
of  a  secoud  Lutrìn. 

CAUTION  ittMSST  THE  SCOFFERS  Of  ««HUMBUG." 

My  beloved  pupils ,  there  is  a  set  of  persons  in  the  worid  daìiy 
iocreasing,  against  whom  you  must  be  greatly  on  your  guard; 
there  is  a  fascìnation  about  them.  They  are  people  who  declare 
themselves  vehemently  opposed  to  humbug  ;  fine ,  liberal  fellovs, 
clear-sighted ,  yetfrank.  When  these  sentimeuts  arise  from  re- 
flectìon,  well  and  good,  they  are  the  best  sentimeuts  in  the  world  ; 
but  many  take  them  up  second-hand  ;  they  are  cursedly  inviting  to 
the  indolence  of  tbe  mob  of  gentlemen ,  who  see  the  romance  of  a 
Jioble  prìnciple ,  noi  \\s  \xViK\V^  •   '^V^ssi  ^\svwi Uoks  at  every  thing 
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thiongh  this  dwarfing  philosopby,  every  thing  has  a  great  modìcum 
of  hombng.  You  laugh  mth  him  when  he  derides  the  humbug  in 
religion,  the  humbag  io  politics,  the  humbug  in  love,  the  humbug 
ìd  the  plausibilities  of  the  worid  ;  but  you  may  cry,  my  dear  pupils, 
when  he  derides  vhat  is  often  the  safest  of  ali  practically  to 
derìde,  the  humbug  in  common  honesty.  Men  are  honest  from 
reHgion,  visdom,  prejudice,  habit,  fear,  and  stupidity;  but 
the  few  only  are  wise  ;  and  the  persons  we  speak  of  derìde  religion, 
are  beyond  prejudice,  unawed  byhabit,  too  indiiferent  for  fear, 
and  too  experienced  for  stupidity. 

POPULAR  WRATH  AT  INDIVIDUAL  IMPRUDENCE. 

Tou  must  know,  my  dear  young  friends,  that  whìle  the  ap- 
pearance  of  magnanimity  is  very  becoming  to  you ,  and  so  forth, 
it  vili  get  you  a  great  deal  of  ill-will ,  if  you  attempt  to  practise  it 
to  your  own  detriment.  Your  neighbours  are  so  invarìably, 
though  perhaps  insensibly,  actuated  by  self-interest — self-interest 
isso  entirely,  though  every  twaddler  denies  it,  the  axis  of  the  moral 
world,  that  they  fly  ìnto  a  rage  with  him  who  seems  to  disregard  it. 
When  a  man  mins  himself,  just  bear  the  abuse  he  receives; 
his  neighbours  take  it  as  a  personal  affronti 

DUM  DEFLUAT  AMNIS. 

One  main  reason  why  men  who  bave  been  great  are  dis- 
appointed,  when  they  retire  to  private  life,  is  this:  memory  makes 
a  chief  source  of  enjoyment  to  those  who  cease  eagerly  to  hope  ; 
but  the  memory  of  die  great  recalls  only  that  public  life  wbich  has 
disgusted  them.  Their  prìvate  life  hath  ^pped  insensibly  away, 
leaving  faint  traces  of  the  sorrow  or  the  joy  which  found  them  too 
busy  to  heed  the  simple  and  quìet  impressions  of  mere  domestic 
vicissitude. 

SELF-GLORIFIERS. 

Providence  seems  to  bave  done  to  a  certain  set  of  persons,  who 
always  yìew  their  own  things  through  a  magnif^ing  medium  ;  deem 
their  house  the  best  in  the  world ,  their  gun  the  truest,  their  very 
pointers  a  miràcle ,  —  as  Colonel  Hanger  suggested  to  economists 
to  do ,  viz.  provide  their  servants  each  with  a  pair  of  largo  specta- 
cles ,  so  that  a  lark  mìght  appear  as  big  as  a  fowl ,  and  a  two- 
penny  loaf  as  large  as  a  quartini. 
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BIGOTS  NOT  LIKE  CARACALLA. 

You  are  aware,  myyouog  friends,  how  Caracalla  proved  bis 
love  for  AJexander's  memory  ;  ~  bj  persecutìog  the  peripatetic 
philosophers  because  Àrìstotìe  was  suspected  of  being  concenied 
in  Alexander's  death  ;  you  must  DOt  on  any  aceoaiit  imagine  that 
the  bigots  ìd  their  love  for  our  Saviour's  memory  in  the  smallest 
degree  imitate  Caracalla! 

THOUGHT  ON  FORTUNE. 

It  is  ofteD  the  easiest  move  that  completes  the  game.  Portane 
is  like  the  lady  whom  a  loyer  carried  off  from  ali  bis  rirals  bj 
putting  an  additional  lace  upon  bis  liTerìes. 

WIT  AND  TRUTH. 

People  may  talk  about  fiction  being  the  sonree  of  fancy,  and 
^it  being  at  Tariance  with  ttuth  ;  now  some  of  the  wittiest  things 
in  the  world  are  witty  solely  fh>m  their  truth.  Tmth  is  the  soni  of 
a  good  saying,  '*  You  assert/'  observes  the  Socrates  of  modera 
times,  **that  we  bave  a  Yirtual  representation;  TeryveU,  let 
US  bave  a  yirtual  taiation  too  !  "  Here  the  mi  is  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  se  qui  tur.  When  Columbus  broke  the  egg,  where  nfas  the 
wit?  —  la  the  completeness  of  conviction  in  the  broken  egg. 

AUTO-THEOLOGY. 
Not  only  every  sect  but  every  individuai  modifies  the  general 
attributes  of  the  Deity  towards  assimilation  with  bis  own  character: 
the  just  man  dwells  on  the  justice ,  the  stern  upon  the  wraih;  tbe 
attributes  that  do  not  (flease  the  worshipper  he  insensibly  forgets. 
Wherefore ,  oh  my  pupils ,  you  will  not  smile  when  you  read  io 
Barnes  that  the  pigmies  declared  Jove  himself  was  a  pigmy.  The 
pious  vanity  of  man  makes  him  adore  bis  own  qualities  under  tbe 
pretence  of  worshipping  those  of  bis  God. 

GLORIOUS  CONSTITUTION. 

À  sentence  is  sometìmes  as  good  as  a  volume.  If  a  man  askyou 
to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  laws  of  England ,  the  answer  is  short 
and  easy  :  in  the  laws  of  England  there  are  somewhere  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  laws  by  which  a  poor  man  may  he  hanged ,  hot 
not  one  by  which  he  can  obtain  justice  for  nothing  ! 
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ANSVV£R  TO  THE  POPULAR  CANT  THAT  GOODNESS  IN  A 
STATESMAN  IS  BGTTEK  THAN  ABILITT. 

Às  in  the  world  we  must  look  to  actions ,  not  motiTes ,  so  a 
knave  is  the  mao  who  injures  ^u  ;  and  yon  do  not  inquire  whether 
the  iojury4>e  the  froit  of  malice  or  necessity.  Place  then  a  fool  in 
power,  and  he  becomes  unconsciously  the  knave.  Mr.  Àddington 
stumbled  on  the  two  very  worst  and  most  villanous  taxes  ^bnman 
malice  could  have  invented,  —  one  on  medicines,  the  other  on  jus- 
tice.  "What  tyrant's  fearful  ingennity  conld  afflict  ns  more  than  by 
impeding  at  once  redress  for  our  wrongs  and  cure  for  our  diseases? 
Mr.  Àddington  was  the  fool  in  se,  and  therefore  the  knave  in  of- 
fice; but,  biessyou!  benevermeantit! 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Common  sanse  —  common  senso.  Of  ali  phrases ,  ali  catch- 
words ,  this  is  often  the  most  deceitful  and  the  most  dangerous. 
Look ,  in  especial ,  suspìciously  upon  common  senso  whenever  it 
is  opposed  to  discovery.  Common  senso  is  the  experience  of  every 
day.  Discovery  is  something  against  the  experience  of  every  day. 
Nowonder,  then,  that  when  Galileo  proclaimed  a  great  truth,  the 
universal  cry  was,  **Psha  !  common  sense  will  teli  you  the  reverse." 
Talk  to  a  sensible  man ,  for  the  first  timo ,  on  the  theory  of  vision, 
and  bear  what  bis  common  sense  will  say  to  it.  In  a  letter  in  the 
timo  of  Bacon,  thewriter,  ofnomeanintellectbimself,  says,  *4t 
is  a  pity  ^e  chancellor  shouid  set  bis  opinion  against  the  experience 
of  so  many  centuries  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense."  Com- 
mon sense,  then,  so  useful  in  househoid  matters,  is  less  useful  ia 
the  legislative  and  in  the  scientific  world  than  it  bas  been  usuaUy 
deemed.  Naturally  the  advocate  for  what  bas  been  tried ,  and 
averse  to  what  is  speculative ,  it  opposes  the  new  philosopby  that 
appeals  to  reason,  and  clings  to  the  old  which  is  propped  by 
sanction. 

LOVE,  AND  WRITERS  ON  LOVE. 

My  warm ,  hot-beaded ,  ardent  young  friends ,  ye  are  in  thci 
flower  ofyoorlife,  and  wrìting  verses  about  love,  —  let  us  say  a 
word  on  the  snbject.  There  are  two  species  of  love  common  to  ali 
men  and  to  most  animais;  *  one  springs  from  the  senses,  the 

*  Moit  aniniAli}  for  lome  appear  inieniible  to  the  love  of  cuitom. 
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olher  grows  oat  of  castoni*    Now  neitber  of  these ,  roy  deur  yonng 
frìends ,  is  the  love  that  you  preteod  to  feci  —  the  love  o f  lo vers. 
Toar  passion  havìng  onlj  its  foandatlon  (and  that  tmacknov- 
ledged)  in  the  senses,  owes  every  tbing  else  to  the  imagination. 
Now  the  imagination  of  the  majority  is  different  in  complexion  and 
degree ,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age  ;  so  also ,  and  conse- 
qnently,  is  the  love  of  the  imagination:  as  a  proof,  observe  that 
you  sympathise  mth  the  romantic  love  of  other  times  or  natìons 
only  in  proportion  as  you  sympathise  with  their  poetry  and  imagi- 
native  literature.    The  love  which  stalks  through  the  Arcadia ,  or 
Àmadis  of  Gaul,  is  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers  coldly  insipid,  or 
solemnly  ridiculous.  Àlas  !  when  those  works  excited  enthusìasm, 
so  did  the  love  which  they  describe.   The  long  speeches ,  the  Icy 
compliments,  eipressed  the  feeling  of  the  day.  The  love  madrìgals 
of  the  time  of  Shenstone ,  or  the  brocade  gdlantrìes  of  the  French 
poets  in  the  last  century,  any  woman  now  wouid  consider  hoUow  or 
childish ,  imbecile  or  artificial.   Once  the  songs  were  naturai  and 
the  love  seductive.   And  now,  my  young  frìends ,  in  the  year  182;^, 
in  which  I  wrìte ,  and  shall  probably  die ,  the  love  which  glìtters 
through  Moore,  and  walks  so  ambitiously  ambiguous  through  the 
verse  ofByron;  the  love  which  you  consider  now  so  deep  and  so 
true;    the  love  which  tingles  through  the  hearts  of  your  yonng 
ladies,  and  sets  you  young  gentlemen  gazing  cu  the  evening  star; 
ali  that  love  too  will  become  unfamiliar  or  ridiculous  to  an  after 
age  ;  and  the  young  aspirings ,  and  the  moonlight  dreams ,  and  the 
vague  fiddle-de-dces ,  which  ye  now  think  so  touching  and  so 
sublime,  will  go,  my  dear  boys,  where  Cowlcy's  mistress  and 
Waller's  Sacharissa  bave  gone  before  ;  go  with  the  Sapphos  and 
the  Chloes ,  the  elegant  **  charming  faìrs ,"  and  the  chivalric  *•  most 
bcauteous  princesses  !  "   The  only  love-poetry  that  stauds  through 
ali  tìme  and  appeals  to  ali  hearts,  is  that  which  is  foundcd  on  eìther 
or  both  the  species  of  love  naturai  to  ali  men  ;  the  love  of  the 
scDses ,  and  the  love  of  custom.   In  the  latter  is  inclnded  what 
iniddle-aged  men  cali  the  rational  attachment ,  the  charm  of  con- 
genial  minds ,  as  well  as  the  homely  and  warmer  accumulation  of 
ìittìe  memories  of  simple  kindness ,  or  the  mere  brute  habitude  of 
seeing  a  face  as  one  wou\d  s^e  ^  Ockaxt.  IV^^^  ^  ^^metimes  singly, 
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sometìmes  skilfully  blended ,  make  the  tlieme  of  those  vho  ha^e 
perhaps  loved  the  most  honestly  and  the  most  humaoly  ;  these  yet 
render  Tibullus  pathetic ,  and  Qvid  a  master  over  tender  affections  ; 
and  these,  above  ali,  makettSit  irresistìble  and  all-touching  in- 
spiration  which  subdues  the  romantic,  the  calculating,  the  old,  the 
young,  the  courtier,  the  peasant,  the  poet,  the  man  of  business,  in 
the  glorious  love-poetry  of  Robert  Burns. 

THE  GREAT  ENTAILED. 

The  great  inheritance  of  man  is  a  commonwealth  of  blunders  ; 
one  race  spend  their  lives  in  botching  the  errors  transmìtted  to 
them  by  another;  and  the  main  cause  of  ali  politicai,  t.  e,  ali  the 
worst  and  most  general ,  blunders  is  this ,  —  the  same  mie  ve 
apply  to  individuai  cases  we  will  not  apply  to  public.  Ali  men 
consent  that  swindling  for  a  borse  is  swindling,  —  they  punìsh  the 
Gulprìt  and  condemn  the  fault.  But  in  a  state  there  is  no  such 
unanimity.  Swindling,  Lord  help  you!  is  called  by  some  fine 
Dame,  and  cheating  grows  grandiloquent,  and  styles  itself  *'Po- 
licy/'  In  consequence  of  this ,  there  is  always  a  battio  between 
those  who  cali  things  by  their  right  names ,  and  those  who  perlina- 
ciously  give  them  a  wrong.  Hence  ali  sorts  of  confusiou  ;  this 
confusion  extends  very  soon  to  the  laws  made  for  individuai  cases; 
an^  thus  in  old  states,  though  the  world  is  stili  agreed'that  private 
swindling  is  private  swindling,  there  is  the  devil's  own  difBculty  in 
punishing  the  swindling  of  the  public.  The  art  of  swindling  now 
is  a  dififerent  thing  to  the  ^rt  of  swindling  an  hundred  years  ago  ; 
but  the  laws  remain  the  same.  Adaptation  in  private  cases  is  in- 
Dovatiou  in  public;  so ,  without  repealing  old  laws  they  make  new, 
—  sometimes  these  are  effectual,  but  more  often  not.  Now,  my 
beloved  pupils,  a  law  is  a  gun ,  which  if  it  misses  a  pigeon  always 
kills  a  crow;  —  if  it  does  not  strike  the  guilty  it  hits  some  one  else. 
As  every  crime  creates  a  law ,  so  in  tum  every  law  creates  a  crime  ; 
and  hence  we  go  on  multiplying  sins  and  evils ,  and  faults  and 
blunders,  tUi  society  becomes  the  organised  disorder  for  picking 
pockets. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  A  KNAVE. 
A  man  who  begins  the  world  by  being  a  fool ,  oflen  ends  it  by 
becoming  a  knave  ;  but  he  who  begins  as  a  knaxe  ^  \{  bkft  V^^^.^^ 
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man  (and  so  not  hanged) ,  niay  end ,  my  beloved  popils ,  in  beinga 
pions  creatare.  Aod  tbis  is  the  wherefore :  *'  a  knare  early  "  sooo 
gets  knowledge  of  the  worid.  One  Tice  worn  ont  makes  ns  wiser 
than  fifty  talora.  Bat  wisdom  caoM  us  to  love  qniet ,  and  in  quiet 
we  do  not  sin.  He  who  is  wise  aad  sins  not  can  scarcely  fall  of 
doing  good;  for  let  liim  but  ntter  a  new  truth,  and  even  bis 
imagination  cannot  conceive  the  limit  of  the  good  he  may  have  done 
to  man  ! 

STYLE, 
Do  yoQ  well  underatand  what  a  wonderful  thing  style  Is?  I 
think  not;  for  in  the  exercises  you  sent  me,  your  styles  betrayed 
that  no  yery  earnest  consideration  had  been  lavished  upon  them. 
Know,  then,  that  you  must  pause  well  before  you  take  np  any  model 
of  style.  On  your  style  oflen  depends  your  own  character,  — 
almost  always  the  character  giveu  you  by  the  world.  If  you  adopt 
the  lofly  style  ;  —  if  you  strìng  together  noble  phrases  and  swelling 
sonora,  you  bave  expressed ,  avowed,  a  frame  of  mind  wbich  you 
vili  insensibly  desire  to  act  up  to  :  the  desire  gradually  begets  the 
capacity.  The  life  of  Dr.  Parr  is  Dr.  Parr's  style  put  in  action. 
And  Lord  Byron  makes  himself  tbrough  existence  unhappy  for 
baving  accidentally  slipped  iato  a  roelancholy  current  of  words. 
Bot  suppose  you  escape  tbis  calamity  by  a  peculiar  bardihood 
of  temperament,  you  escape  not  the  stamp  of  popular  opinion. 
Addison  must  ever  he  held  by  the  vulgar  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
because  of  the  social  amenity  of  bis  diction  ;  and  the  admirers  of 
language  m\\  always  consider  Burke  a  nobler  spirit  than  Fox, 
because  of  the  grandeur  of  bis  sentences.  How  many  wise 
sayings  bave  been  called  jests  because  they  were  wittily  uttered  ! 
How  many  notbings  swelled  their  author  iato  a  sage  ;  ay,  a  saint, 
because  they  were  struag  together  by  the  old  hypocrite  nun  — 
Gravity  ! 
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